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INTRODUCTION. 

This  edition  of  "Tlie  Uncommercial  Traveller"  has  been 
printed  from  that  wliich  was  carefully  corrected  by  the 
author  in  1867  and  1868,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
papers  originally  published  under  that  title,  including  "  A 
Fly-Leaf  in  a  Life,"  which  was  not  included  in  the  English 
reprint. 

Three  series  of  "  The  Uncommercial  Traveller  "  were  pub- 
lished in  "All  the  Year  Hound."  The  first  began  in  the 
second  volume,  and  finished  with  "The  Italian  Prisoner" 
in  the  fourth.  The  first  of  the  second  series  was  "  The 
Calais  Night-Mail"  in  the  ninth  volume,  and  the  last,  "The 
Kultian,"  in  the  twentieth.  The  first  of  the  third  series, 
'•  Aboard  Ship,"  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
series  of  "All  the  Year  Round;"  and  the  last,  "A  Plea 
for  Total  Abstinence,"  in  the  second.  The  papers  in  the 
first  and  second  series  were,  as  originally  ])ublished  in  the 
magazine,  siraplj-  headed  "The  Uncommercial  Traveller," 
and  had  no  sub-titles.  The  [lapers  in  the  third  series  were 
headed  ''  New  Uncommercial  Samples,"  and  each  )iad  its 
title  as  well. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  s^d  as  to  the  history  of  the  com- 
position of  these  ]iai>er8,  except  that  they  were  written  at 


all  sorts  of  times,  places,  and  seasons,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  of  other  kinds.  Such  explan- 
atory and  other  remarks  as  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 


make  are  printed  as  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  papers 
to  which  tney  refer. 

CHAKLES  DICKENS 

THE  yOUMQEB. 

LoHiHia,  180^. 


EEFEESHMENTS  FOR  TEAVELLEES. 

[The  arran^ments  of  the  Rai]waT  Station  RefreBhment  Room 
were  to  be  still  more  severely  attacked  in  the  "  Boy  at  Mugbj," 
oue  of  tha  stories  in  "  Mueby  Junction,"  the  Christmas  nuinber 
of  "All  the  Year  Kound"  for  1866,  and  this  was  one  of  the  caaea 
in  which  Charles  Dickens's  writings  undoubtedly  had  a  considei^ 
able  share  in  bringing  about  a  much-needed  reform.  Very  soon 
after  the  publication  of  "  Mugby  Junction,"  Mr.  Felix  Spiers  and 
Mr.  Christopher  Pond  came  over  from  Australia,  and,  greatly 
assisted  by  this  vigorous  awakening  of  public  opinion  on  the 
Hubiect,  set  successfully  to  work  to  bring  about  a  complete  change. 
Perhaps  there  are  still  a  good  many  openings  for  improvement 
here  and  there,  but  it  is  difficult  nowadays  to  realise  the  absolute 
squalor  and  wretchedness  of  everything  under  the  old  system. 

When  Pip  took  Estella  to  have  that  cup  of  l£a  before  she  went 
do«-ji  ta  KiL-lji„uiia.  Ke  had  an  exr^n-.j,-  fmi   ,u   .ill  .ihlikL^  ll.at 


Jkn.  17Ui,  1857,  he  deacribei  himself  as  saying  to  Mr.  W.  U.  Wills 
one  day  when  thev  were  passing  the  house,  "  It  has  always  a  curious 
interest  for  me,  because  when  I  was  a  small  boy  down  in  these 


parts  I  thought  it  the  most  beautiful  house  (I  suppose  bocttuae  o 
ita  famous  old  codar  trees)  ever  seen.  And  my  poor  father  used 
to  bring  me  to  look  at  it,  and  used  to  say  that  ii  I  ever  grew  up  to 
b«  a  clever  mau,  perhaps  I  might  own  that  house,  or  such  another 
house.  In  remembrance  of  which  I  have  always,  in  paasiog, 
looked  to  see  if  it  was  to  be  sold  or  let ;  and  it  has  never  been  to 
ine  like  any  other  house,  and  it  has  never  changed  at  all."  Oddly 
enough,  the  long-looked-for  opportunity  came  on  the  very  next  day, 
and  tne  house  became  the  property  of  the  "very  queer  small  boy" 
at  last. 

Tlie  travelling  chariot  here  mentioned  is,  of  course,  founded  on 
that  famous  vehicle  which  is  described  at  the  opening  of  "  Pictures 
from  Italy,"  and  its  uever-to-be-foigotten  journey  from  Paris  to 
Genoa  is  the  groundwork  of  the  present  paper.  Writing  about 
this  carriage  to  John  Forster  before  the  Italian  Expedition,  Charles 
Dickens  said  that  he  thought  of  looking  for  "  some  eood  old  shabby 
devil  of  a  coach  — one  of  those  vast  phantoms  that  nide  themselves 
in  a  comer  of  the  Pantechnicon  " ;  —  and  when  he  found  what  he 
wanted,  he  wrote  again,  describing  hia  acquisition  thus:  "  As  for 
comfort — let  me  see  —  it  is  about  the  siie  of  your  Ubrair;  with 
night  lamps  and  day  lamps  and  pockets  and  imperials  and  leatheiD 
cellars,  and  the  most  extraordinary  contrivances.  Joking  apart, 
it  is  a  wonderful  machine.  And  when  you  see  it  (if  you  do  see 
it),  you  will  roar  at  it  first,  and  will  then  proclaim  it  to  be  '  per- 
fectly brilliant,  my  dear  fellow.' "  "It  was  marked  sixty  pounds," 
Forster  adds,  "  and  he  got  it  for  five-and-forty ;  and  my  own  emo- 
tions respecting  it  he  had  described  by  anticipatiou  quite  correctly." 

"  Whenever  1  am  at  Paris,  I  am  dragged  by  invisible  force  into 
the  Morgue,"  Charles  Dickens  says  here.  Another  terribly  graphic 
account  of  "  the  obscene  little  Atorzue,"  as  it  is  there  called,  will 
be  found  in  "Some  Recollections  oi  Mortality,"  an  uncommercial 
paper  published  about  three  years  later  than  "  Travelling  Abroad." 
VMcribin^  elsewhere  the  visit  to  the  Morgue,  in  which  he  made 
the  acquamtance  of  the  "large  dark  man,"  who  haunted  him  so 
unpleasantly  afterwards,  Charles  Dickens  wrote  of  the  custodian 
of  the  horrible  place  as  "smoking  a  short  pipe  at  hia  little  window, 
and  giving  a  bit  of  fresh  turf  to  a  linnet  in  a  cage."] 

POOR  MERCANTILE  JACK. 

[Trk  establishment  of  many  excellent  Sailors'  Homes  has  done 
a  gr«at  deal  for  Jack  of  lato  years,  but  has  not  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing his  nature.  Consequently,  when  he  comes  ashore,  he  too  often 
"  want*  his  freedom  "  —  for,  even  if  you  do  not  overdo  the  Sailors' 
Home  with  strictness,  you  muxt  have  rules  and  regulations,  and 
take  car*  that  they  are  observed  —  and  throws  his  money  away  in 
the  Bocie^  of  Antouio  and  his  friends  just  as  he  did  in  1860.] 


TUB   UNCOUMERCIAL  TKAVELLEB. 


THE  GREAT  TASMANIA'S  CARGO. 

[The  case  of  the  "  Gre&t  TaBtn&nia  "  was  an  uauanally  bad  oi>e, 
no  doubt ;  aud  better  care  is  taken  of  the  assemblage  of  lade  which 
does  duty  DowadajB  for  a  British  army  than  was  enjoyed  by  their 
predecesHors,  the  soldiers  of  thirty  or  forty  veare  ^o.  But  the 
Circumlocution  Office  b  probably  still  capable,  under  tolerably 
favourable  circumstances,  of  beating  even  thb  shameful  record.] 

CITY  CHURCHES. 

[I  RAVE  myself  virid  recollections  of  some  of  the  churches 
described  in  this  paper,  having  on  more  than  one  occasion  accom- 
panied my  father,  when  I  was  a  boy,  on  Sunday  expeditions 
from  Devonshire  Terrace  into  the  City.  The  congregations  of  the 
churches  in  the  City  of  London  are  still,  as  a  rule,  very  small  — 
indeed,  in  many  ways,  the  descriptions  in  this  paper  will  represent 
the  existing  stal«  of  things  with  absolute  fidelity — but  a  few 
energetic  ckrgymen  here  and  there  have  succeeded  in  awakening 
the  lunit«d  congregations  available  to  a  greater  show  of  spiritufd 
activity  than  they  used  to  display.  Several  City  churches  have 
been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  modem  improvements,  and 
their  revenues  have  been  utilised  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 


THE  RUFFIAN. 

[This  was  the  last  paper  of  the  second  series  of  the  "  Uncom- 
mercial Tr&Teller,"  aa  originally  published  in  "  All  the  Year 
Bound."  Unfortunately  it  still  represents  facta  far  too  closely, 
not  only  ia  London  but  in  all  our  great  cities  as  well,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  sentimental  opponents  of  the  lasfa 
aa  a  punishment  for  brutal  personal  violence  are  allowed  to  over- 
rule the  teachings  of  common  sense  and  experience.  How  the 
plague  of  aboniiuabte  language,  with  which  our  streets  are  cursed, 
u  to  be  stayed  is,  perhaps,  a  more  difficult  matter,] 

A  FLY-LEAF  IN  A   LIFE. 

[This  little  paper  was  not  included  in  the  original  reprint  of 
the  "  Uncommercial'  Traveller,"  but  I  give  it  here  on  account  of  its 

.thetic  interest  in  connection  with  ite  author's  premature  death. 

is  always  the  saddest  of  all  reflections  to  nie  that,  if  he  could 
have  been  induced  to  take  the  warning  of  the  temporary  break- 
down to  which  it  alludes,  the  end  might  have  been  long  postponed. 
But  it  was  in  a  sadly  true  prophetic  vein  that  he  wrote  of  himself 
aome  years  before,  "  I  have  always  felt  of  myself  that  I  must,  please 
God,  die  in  harness.  .  .  .  How  strange  it  is  to  be  never  at  rest, 
satisfied,  and  ever  trying  after  something  that  is  never 


(T! 


reached,  and  to  be  always  laden  with  plot  and  plan  and  c 
worry ;  how  clear  it  is  that  it  must  be,  and  that  one  is  driven  bv 
an  irresistible  might  until  the  journey  is  worked  outt     It  is  mucn 


better  to  go  on  and  fret  than  to  stop  and  fret.     As  to  repose — for 
■ome  men  there's  no  such  thing  in  this  life." 

THE  CALAIS  NIGHT-MAIL. 

[This  was  the  first  paper  of  the  second  series  of  the  "Uncom- 
mercial Traveller,"  as  oriirinally  published  in  "All  the  Year 
Ronnd  " ;  and  see  in  the  "  Uncommercial  Traveller,"  "  Our  French 
Watering  Place  " ;  and  in  the  "  Reprinted  Pieces,"  "  A  Flight."] 

MEDICINE  MEN  OF  CIVILISA'nON. 

rTHE  "  Englishman  of  an  amiable  nature,  (rreat  enthusiasm, 
and  no  discretion,"  was  a  Mr.  Angus  Fletcher,  a  friend  of  Charles 
Dickens  for  many  yeara,  and  a  person  of  remarkable  pprentricity 
—  to  say  the  least  of  it.  After  Fletcher's  death,  in  18fi2.  Charles 
Dickens  wrote,  "  Poor  Fletcher  is  dead.  Just  as  I  am  closing  my 
tetter  I  hear  the  sad  story.  He  had  lieen  taken  suddenly  ill  near 
the  railway  station  at  Leeds,  and  being  accidentally  recognised  by 
one  of  the  railway  men  was  carried  to  the  Infinnary,  where  thq 


ziU  THE  UNCOHHERCIAL  TBAVELLBR. 

doctor  obt&ined  hia  sister  Lady  Rich&rdson's  addreas,  and  wrote  to 
her.  She  arrived  to  find  him  in  a  dangerous  stat^  and  aft«r  lin- 
gering four  days  he  died.  Poor  Kindheart  t  I  thiok  of  all  that 
made  faim  bo  pleasant  to  as,  and  am  full  of  grieL" 

The  prepo3t«rouB  follies,  the  wasteful  extravagance,  the  shams, 
and  the  ghastly  mochery  of  the  regulation  English  funeral  of 
Charles  Uickens's  time  excited  bim  to  very  gernune  outbursts  of 
indignation,  and  are  frequently  aud  verv  severely  dealt  with  in 
his  writings.  One  of  his  strongest  assaults  on  the  funeral  fetish 
was  contained  in  one  of  the  papers  embodying  some  of  the  opin- 
ions and  criticisms  of  "  The  Raven  in  the  Happy  Family  "  in  the 
first  volume  of  "Houseliold  Words."  This  ia  too  long  to  be  given 
here,  but  will  be  found  among  the  "  Reprinted  Pieces."  The  pro- 
ceedings of  Mr. Mould  in  "Martin  Chuzzlewit  "  and  tbe  funera)  of 
Mrs.  Gar^ry  in  "Great  Expectations"  are  other  cases  in  point. 
To  his  sister,  Mrs.  Austin,  Charles  Dickens  wrote,  in  1868,  in 
reference  to  a  funeral  to  wbicb  he  bad  been  invited,  "  I  have  the 
greatest  objection  t«  attend  a  funeral  in  which  my  afieetions  are 
not  strongly  and  immediately  concerned.  I  have  no  notion  of  a 
funeral  as  a  matter  of  form  or  ceremony.  And  just  as  I  should 
expressly  prohibit  the  summoning  to  my  own  burial  of  anybody 
who  was  not  very  near  or  dear  to  me,  so  I  revolt  from  mysett 
appearing  at  that  solemn  rite  unless  the  deceased  were  very  near 
and  dear  to  me.    I  cannot  endure  being  dressed  up  by  an  under* 

tnkt-r  ;ls  pan  „i  hU  ir;iU.-  ..h,,ss.-  I'lL.^.lly  liis  »ill  ,  .,i,I;,i.i,.a  Ibe 
following  rxiiii-'fii  iusU'ui^lioii :    "I  einphatR'ally  dii'ect  that  I  be 


1  the  very  high  cliar- 
^  ,  but  ebewhera,  it  haa, 

and  well  dewires  to  have;  but  it  ma^  need  somethioK  more,  uot 
to  unpreM  the  thoughtfui  and  well-informed,  but  t£e  irtioraDt 
and  twedlesa  —  a  class  which  iucludes  some  prisoners  and  many 
witneaaos."] 

NUBSE'S  STORIES. 

[TaKKB  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  real  childish  reminis- 
eences.  The  uncomfortable  person  who  was  so  familiar  with  the 
atoriefl  of  Captain  Murderer  and  Chips  figures  also  in  the  "  Holly 
Tree  Inn,"  tlie  Christmas  number  of  ■'  Household  Wordf "  for 
1855,  in  which  she  is  described  as  "a  sallow  woniaii  with  a  fishy 
eye,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  a  green  gown,  whose  specialty  was  a  dis- 
mal narrative  of  a  landlord  by  the  roadside,  whose  visitors  unac- 
countably disappeared  for  many  years,  until  it  was  discoTered  that 
the  pursuit  of  lus  life  had  been  to  convert  them  into  pies."] 

DCLLBOROUGH  TOWN. 

[Ddixbobouoii  Towk  is  Rochester  in  Kent,  with  a  dash  of  its 
neighbour  Chatham.  It  was  in  Clover  Lane  at  Chatham  that 
Ch&rles  Dickens  went  to  school,  the  master's  name  being  Giles. 
The  worthy  people  who  are  always  loolcing  out  for  Dickens  neigh- 
bourhoods and  places,  and  who  insist  upon  identifying  them 
with  the  strictest  accuracy,  will  see  how  very  difficult  a  task  they 
set  themselves  when  they  realise  the  fact  that  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  (S.  E.  R.)  had  nothing  to  do  with  Chatham  when  thb 
paper  was  written,  but  had  its  station  at  Strood,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  roadway  opposite  Rochester,  and  that  Mr.  Giles's  playing- 
field  could  therefore  bv  no  manner  of  means  have  become  "the 
property  of  S.  E.  R.,"  although  it  might  very  well  have  become  "a 
wildemeira  of  rusty  irou  "  ana  the  property  of  the  London  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railway,  which  was  opened  in  1861.] 

A  SUALL  STAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

[Ukhappily  the  condition  of  the  "unemployed"  in  the  East 
End  of  London  has  not  materially  improved  since  this  papier  was 
written,  notwithstanding  ail  the  promises  of  all  the  politicians 
who  have  neglected  the  subject  during  the  lust  seveii-and-twenty 

CATS  and  all  the  senseless  and  unmeaning  strikes  which  Trader' 
nion  officials  have  promoted,  mainly  for  their  own  benefit ;  and 
in  hard  times  —  and  the  times  are  rarely  anything  else  about  Rat- 
cliff  and  Stepney  —  plenty  of  such  scenes  as  are  here  described  can 
b«  seen  an^  dajr. 

Ths  *■  Victonne  "  alluded  to  was  a  melodrama,  which  was  famous 
tt  the  Adelphi  Theatre  in  the  time  of  Mi.  and  Mrs.  Yates,  the 
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tfttter  of  whoni  plkjed  the  title  rAle ;  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliain  wms  a 
favourite  actresB  in  the  compaDj. 

The  East  London  Childreo'a  UoBpital  has  etdwh  into  a  flourish- 
ing institution ;  but,  unhappily,  Mr.  Heckford,  ita  founder,  who  is 
so  sympathetica)! J  described  b;  Charlea  Dickens,  died  while  he 
was  BtiU  a  young  man.  His  widow  weot  to  South  Africa,  and 
afterwards  published,  in  a  book  called  "  A  Lady  Trader  in  the 
Transvaal,"  a  most  curions  and  interesting  account  of  her  experi- 
ences among  the  Boers. 

And  see  the  "Uncommercial"  pa'per  "On  an  Amateur  Beat."] 

SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MORTALlTr. 

[Otheb  experiences  of  the  Morgue  will  be  found  in  the  "  Un- 
commercial" paper  "  Travelling  Abroad." 

Of  another  "poor,  spare,  whit^haired"  tenant  of  the  Morgue, 
Charles  Dickens  wrote  to  John  Forster,  "Jt  seemed  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  take  any 
trouble  to  stop  such  a  feeble,  spent,  exhausted  morsel  of  life.  It 
was  just  dusk  when  I  went  in ;  the  place  was  emptr  i  and  he  lay 
there,  all  alone,  like  an  imperson^on  of  the  wintry  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eix."] 

TRAMPS. 


W«  have  known  many  worae  vorkhooBea  than  that  described 
ben.  It  may,  happily,  oe  said  that  improTement  in  such  matters 
has  been  steady,  il  a  little  slow,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Bumble. 

Something — but  not  enough  —  has  been  done  since  this  paper 
WH  writteu,  in  the  direction  of  the  equatisation  of  Poor's  Rates.] 

NIGHT  WALKS. 

["  The  chopped-up,  murdered  man  had  not  been  lowered  with  a 
rope  over  the  parapet  when  those  niKhta  were."  A  little  while 
Iwore  this  paper  wsa  written  there  had  been  found  on  one  (d  the 
piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge  a  bag  containing  the  remains  of  a  man 
who  was  naturally  supposed  to  have  been  murdered.  The  thing 
made  a  great  senfiation  for  a  long  time,  and  such  clothing  as  the 
bag  also  contained  was  examined  by  thousands  of  people  at  the 
Bow  Street  Police  Station  hard  by.  But  it  was  at  laat  prettv  gen- 
erally i^reed  that  the  scientific  manner  in  which  the  body  haa  been 
cut  up  pointed  rather  to  professional  than  to  amateur  work,  and 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  carefully  planned  and  highly  successful 
hoax  on  the  part  of  some  medical  students. 

There  has,  by  the  hve,  long  ceased  to  be  a  toll-house  or  a  toll- 
taker  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  There  are  no  late  public  houses  now. 
Newgate  is  still  in  existence,  but  they  no  longer  hang  people  out- 
side the  Debtors'  Door ;  the  Courts  of  Law  have  been  moved  from 
Westminster  to  the  east  end  of  the  Strand ;  and  the  old  King's 
Bench  Prison  ceased  to  exist,  in  that  form,  years  ago. 

Of  the  wretched  children  who  prowl  about  Covent  Garden 
Market  and  its  neighbourhood  Charles  Dickens  wrote  in  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  "There  is  a  swarm  of  young  savages  always 
flitting  about  this  same  place,  creeping  off  with  fragments  of 


orange-chests  and  roouldv  litter  —  Heaven  knows  into  what  holes 
'hev  can  convey  them,  naving  no  homel — whose  bare  feet  fall 
dth  a  dull  blunt  softness  on  the  pavement  as  the  policeman  hunts 


them,  and  who  are  (perhaps  for  that  reason)  little  heard  by  the 
Powers  that  be,  whereas  i[i  top-boots  they  would  make  a  deafen- 
ine  clatter."  Another  allusion  to  these  wretched  children  in  the 
"  UntMmmercial "  paper,  "  The  Short  Timers,"  runs  thus,  "  I  con 
slip  out  of  my  door  in  the  small  hours  after  midnight ;  and  in  one 
circnit  of  the  purlieus  of  Covent  Garden  Market  can  behold  a  state 
of  infancy  and  youth  as  vile  as  if  a  Bourbon  sat  upon  the  English 
throne;  a  great  police  force  looking  on  with  autnority  to  do  no 
more  than  worry  and  hunt  the  dreadful  vermin  into  corners,  and 
then  leave  them."  Unhappily  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  direction. 
And  see  the  "  Uncommercial "  paper  "  On  an  Amateur  Beat."] 

CHAMBERS. 

^BU  paper,  of  course,  at  once  recalls  Jack  Bamlicr  and  his 
***-i*-  -'  *'-"  *'-'  i..»,-      il  «!>»..«  ..»-:»..^  nooks  iu  a  great  plAce^** 
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It  may  be  noted  th&t,  although  Gray's  InD  Square  slitl  exists,  it 
is  greatly  chauged,  while  the  Holbom  Gate  and  the  "  old-estab- 
lished vendor  of  periodicals  "  have  vanished  utterly.  Of  the  rest 
of  "the  shabby  crew,"  the  sit«  of  Lyons  Inn  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Globe  Theatre,  and  the  school  of  one  of  the  great  City  Com- 
panies has  taken  possession  of  Barnard's  Inn  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  new  buildings.  New  Inn  and  Staple  Inn  are  mainly 
occupied  by  solicitors,  accountants  and  other  people  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  law.    Clement's  Inn  was  quite  recently  pulled 

The  subject  of  Chambers  was  always  a  favonrit«  one  with  Charles 
Dickens.  In  writing  to  John  Forster  from  Petersham,  in  1839, 
about  the  periodical  publication  which  he  was  even  then  contem- 
plating, and  which  had  its  ample  development  afterwards,  in 
"Household  Words"  and  "All  the  Year  Round,"  ha  referred  to  a 
proposed  series  of  "  Chapters  on  Chambers,"  which  I  have  long 
thoi^ht  and  spoken  of. "J 

BIRTH-DAY  CELEBRATIONS. 

["O,  Olympi*  SquikhsI"  There  is  quite  an  autobiographical 
flavour  about  this  reference  to  Olympia  Squires.  David  Copper- 
field  tells  us  how,  in  bis  early  days  at  Dr.  Strong's,  he  adored  Miss 
Shepherd,  a  boarder  at  the  Misses  Nettingalls'  establishment,  and 
how,  in  hia  own  room  at  home,  he  was  *' sometimes  moved  to  cry 
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Street.  I  went  to  one  of  my  tailors,  and  he  was  at  Brighton. 
A  smutty -faced  woman  among  Bome  gorgeous  regimentals,  half 
finished,  had  not  the  least  idea  when  he  would  be  bach.  I  went 
to  another  of  my  tailors,  and  he  was  in  an  upper  room,  with  open 
windows  and  surrounded  by  mignonette  boxes,  playing  the  pian6 
in  the  bosom  of  bis  family.  I  went  to  my  hosier's,  and  two  of  the 
least  presentable  of '  the  young  men '  of  that  elegant  establishment 
were  playing  at  drafts  in  the  back  shop.  (Likewise  I  beheld  a 
porter-pot  hastily  concealed  under  a  Turkish  dressing-gown  of  a 
^Iden  pattern.)  1  then  went  wandering  about  to  look  for  some 
ingenious  portmanteau,  and  near  the  comer  of  St.  James's  Street 
saw  a  solitary  being  sitting  in  a  trunk^hop,  absorbed  in  a  book 
which,  on  close  inspection,  1  found  to  be '  Bleak  House.'  I  thought 
this  looked  well,  and  went  in.  And  he  really  was  more  interested 
seeinff  me,  when  he  knew  who  I  was,  than  any  face  I  had  seen 
anv  tiouse,  every  house  I  knew  being  occupied  by  painters, 
incluamg  my  own.  I  went  to  the  Atbenieum,  that  same  night,  to 
get  my  dinner,  and  it  was  shut  up  tor  repairs.  I  went  home  late, 
and  had  forgotten  the  key  and  was  locked  out."] 

THE  BOILED  BEEF  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

["  Thk  shabbiness  of  our  English  capital "  is  not  so  striking 
now  aa  it  was  to  Charles  Dickens  thirty-odd  years  ago,  aiul  it  was, 
perhaps,  never  very  fair  to  compare  it  with  Liverpool,  which  was 
and  is  —  in  certain  districts  of  the  Exchange  and  Scotland  divisions 
especially  —  worse  than  shabby,  while  there  certainly  can  be  no 
just  comparison  between  a  great  city  and  such  a  little  country 
place  as  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  or  such  a  comfortable  and  highly 
respectable  cathedral  town  as  Exeter.  The  London  which  Charles 
l>ickens  knew  has,  in  fact,  been  improved  almost  out  of  recogni- 
tion. That  the  absence  of  any  picturesque  distinctive  dress  does 
make  the  msas  of  the  people  look  shabby  is,  however,  stilt  to  some 
extent  true. 

The  complaint  of  the  absence  of  beer  at  the  Whitechapel  Cook- 
ing Depot  would  be  t^uite  as  justifiable  in  speaking  of  similar 
establishments  on  a  philanthropical  basis  to-day.  The  great  Peo- 
ple's Palace  at  Mile-End  has  not  succeeded  half  as  well  as  a  place 
of  recreation  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  solely  because  of  the  still 
— npant  distrust  of  the  working  classes  which  assumes  that  the 

Klerate  consumption  of  beer  must, sooner  or  later,  lead  to  drunk- 
enness. Statesmen  and  fanatics  of  a  certun  type  have  not  yet 
learnt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  among  the  working  classes  aa 
moderation ;  that  *'  the  drunken  worknian  does  not  get  drunk 
where  he  goes  to  eat  and  drink,  but  where  he  goes  to  drink  — 
expressly  to  drink";  and  that  the  sober,  moderate  drinker  bitterly 
resents  being  classed  with  the  drunkards,  and  treated  aa  if  he  were 
absolutely  incapable  of  self-control.  But  it  takes  a  wearily  long 
time  to  teach  some  "  statesmen"  anything  useful. 

And  see  the  "Uncommercial  "  paper,  "A  Plea  for  Total  Absti- 
omee,"  and  "  Frauds  on  the  Fairies,^'  in  the  "  Reprinted  Pieces."] 
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UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER. 

AU  Ihe  rear  Bowl,  Vol.  2,  No.  40,  Jan.  SS.  ISOO. 

I. 

BIS  OENKRAL   UNE  OF  BOSINBSS. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  myself  —  first  negatively. 

No  Undlord  Is  my  friend  an<l  brother,  no  chambermaid  lores  me, 
no  waiter  worships  me,  no  boota  admires  and  envies  me.  No  round 
of  beef  or  tongue  or  ham  is  expressly  cooked  for  me,  no  pigeon-pie 
is  especially  made  for  me,  no  hotcl-advertiscmcnt  is  personally  ad- 
dressed to  me,  no  hotel-room  tapestried  with  greatcoats  and  rail- 
way wrappers  is  set  apart  for  me,  no  house  of  public  entertainment 
in  the  United  Kingdom  greatly  cares  fur  my  opinion  of  its  brandy 
or  sherry.  When  I  go  upon  my  journeys,  I  am  not  usually  rated 
at  a  low  figure  in  the  bill ;  when  I  come  home  from  my  journeys, 
I  never  get  any  commission.  I  know  nothing  about  prices,  and 
should  have  no  idea,  if  I  were  put  to  it,  how  to  wheedle  a  man  into 
onlering  something  he  doesn't  want.  As  a  town  traveller,  I  am 
never  to  be  seen  driving  a  vehicle  externally  like  a  young  and 
volatile  pianoforte  van,  and  internally  like  an  oven  in  which  a 
number  of  flat  boxes  are  baking  in  layers.  As  a  country  traveller, 
I  am  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  gig,  and  am  never  to  be  encountered 
by  a  pleasure  train,  waiting  on  the  platform  of  a  branch  station, 
quite  a  Druid  in  the  midst  of  a  light  Stonehenge  of  samples. 

And  yet  —  proceeding  now,  to  introduce  myself  positively  —  I 
am  both  a  town  traveller  and  a  country  traveller,  and  am  ^ways 
on  the  road.  Figuratively  speaking,  1  travel  for  the  great  house 
of  Human  Interest  Brothers,  and  have  rather  a  large  connection  in 
the  fancy  goods  way.  Literally  speaking,  I  am  always  wandering 
here  and  therefrom  my  rooms  in  Coven t-garden,  Loudon  —  now 
■bout  the  city  streets  :  now,  about  the  country  by-roads  —  seeing 
many  little  things,  and  some  great  things,  which,  because  they 
interest  me,  I  think  may  interest  others. 

Theae  are  my  brief  credentials  as  the  Uncommercial  Traveller. 
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All  the  Tear  Round,  Vol.  2,  No,  40,  Jan.  28, 1860. 

n. 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 

Never  had  I  seen  a  year  going  out,  or  going  on,  under  quieter 
circumstances.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  had  but  another 
day  to  live,  and  truly  its  end  was  Peace  on  that  sea-shore  that 
morning. 

So  settled  and  orderly  was  everything  seaward,  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  sun  and  under  the  transparent  shadows  of  the  douds, 
that  it  was  hard  to  imagine  the  bay  otherwise,  for  years  past  or  to 
come,  than  it  was  that  very  day.  The  Tug-steamer  lying  a  little 
off  the  shore,  the  Lighter  lying  still  nearer  to  the  shore,  the  boat 
alongside  the  Lighter,  the  regularly-turning  windlass  aboard  the 
Lighter,  the  methodiod  figures  at  work,  all  slowly  and  regularly 
heaving  up  and  down  with  the  breathing  of  the  sea,  all  seemed  aa 
much  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  place  as  the  tide  itself.  The 
tide  was  on  the  flow,  and  had  been  for  some  two  hours  and  a  half; 
there  was  a  slight  obstruction  in  the  sea  within  a  few  yards  of  my 
feet :  as  if  the  stump  of  a  tree,  with  earth  enough  about  it  to  keep 
it  from  lying  horizontally  on  the  water,  had  slipped  a  little  from 
the  land  —  and  as  I  stood  upon  the  beach  and  observed  it  dimpling 
the  light  swell  that  was  coming  in,  I  cast  a  stone  over  it. 

So  orderly,  so  quiet,  so  regular  —  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
Tug-steamer,  the  Lighter,  and  the  boat  —  the  turning  of  the  wind- 
lass —  the  coming  in  of  the  tide  —  that  I  myself  seemed,  to  my 
own  thinking,  anything  but  new  to  the  spot.  Yet,  I  had  never 
seen  it  in  my  life,  a  minute  before,  and  had  traversed  two  hundred 
miles  to  get  at  it.  That  very  morning  I  had  come  bowling  down, 
and  struggling  up,  hill-country  roads ;  looking  back  at  snowy  sum- 
mits ;  meeting  courteous  peasants  well  to  do,  driving  fat  pigs  and 
cattle  to  market :  noting  the  neat  and  thrifty  dwellings,  with  their 
unusual  quantity  of  clean  white  linen,  drying  on  the  bushes ;  hav- 
ing windy  weather  suggested  by  every  cotter's  little  rick,  with  its 
thatched  straw-ridged  and  extra  straw-ridged  into  overlapping  com- 
partments like  the  back  of  a  rhinoceros.  Had  I  not  given  a  lifl 
of  fourteen  miles  to  the  Coast-guardsman  (kit  and  all),  who  was 
coming  to  his  spell  of  duty  there,  and  had  we  not  just  now  parted 
company  ?  So  it  was ;  but  the  journey  seemed  to  glide  down  into 
the  placid  sea,  with  other  chafe  and  trouble,  and  for  the  moment 
nothing  was  so  calmly  and  monotonously  real  under  the  sunlight 
as  the  gentle  rising  and  falling  of  the  water  with  its  freight,  the 
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regular  turning  of  the  windloas  aboard  the  lAghter,  and  the  aligbt 
obstruction  bo  very  near  my  feet. 

O  reader,  hapl;  tuning  thiB  page  by  the  firc«de  at  Home,  and 
bearing  the  night  wind  ramble  in  the  chimney,  that  alight  obatnic- 
tion  was  the  uppermost  fragment  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Ib^al 
Charter,  Australian  trader  and  passenger  ship,  Homeward  bound, 
that  strack  here  on  the  terrible  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
thie  October,  broke  into  thiee  parts,  went  down  with  ber  treasure 
of  at  least  five  hundred  human  lives,  and  has  never  stirred  since ! 

From  which  point,  or  from  whic):^  she  drove  ashore,  stem  fore- 
moat  ;  on  which  side,  or  ou  which,  she  passed  the  little  Island  in 
the  bay,  for  agea  henceforth  to  be  aground  certain  yards  outside 
ber ;  these  are  rendered  bootlese  questions  by  the  darkness  of  that 
night  and  the  darkness  of  death.     Here  she  went  down. 

Even  as  I  stood  on  the  beach  with  the  words  "  Here  she  went 
down  !  "  in  my  ears,  a  diver  in  his  grotesque  dress,  dipped  heavily 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  alongside  the  Lighter,  and  dropped  to 
the  bottom.  On  the  shore  by  the  water's  edge,  was  a  rough  tent, 
made  of  (ragmcnts  of  wreck,  where  other  divers  and  workmen 
sheltered  theraselvea,  and  where  they  had  kept  Chriatmaa-day  with 
rum  and  roast  beef,  to  the  destruction  of  their  frail  chimney. 
Cast  up  among  the  stones  and  boulders  of  the  beach,  were  great 
■pars  of  the  lost  vessel,  and  masses  of  iron  twisted  by  the  fury  of 
the  te»  into  the  strangest  forms.  The  timber  was  alr^y  bleached 
and  iron  rusted,  and  even  these  objects  did  no  violence  to  the  pre- 
Tailing  air  the  whole  scene  wore,  of  having  been  exactly  the  some 
for  yeaia  and  years. 

Yet,  only  two  short  months  had  gone,  since  a  man,  living  on  the 
nearest  hill-top  overlooking  the  sea,  being  blown  out  of  bed  at 
■bout  daybreak  by  the  wind  that  bad  begun  to  strip  his  roof  off, 
■od  getting  upon  a  ladder  with  his  nearest  neighbour  to  construct 
■ome  temporaiy  device  for  keeping  his  bouse  over  his  head,  saw 
from  the  ladder's  elevation  as  ho  looked  down  by  chance  towards 
the  shore,  some  dark  troubled  object  close  in  with  the  land.  And 
he  ortd  the  other,  descending  to  the  beach,  and  finding  the  sea 
mercilessly  heating  over  a  great  broken  ship,  had  clambered  up  the 
stony  ways,  Uke  staircases  without  stairs,  on  which  the  wild  village 
baogs  in  little  clusters,  as  fruit  bongs  on  boughs,  and  had  given 
the  alarm.  And  so,  over  the  hill-slopes,  and  past  the  waterfall, 
and  down  the  gullies  where  the  land  dniins  off  into  the  ocean,  the 
acattered  quarrymen  and  fisliermcn  inhabiting  that  part  of  Wolee 
had  come  running  to  the  dismal  sight  —  their  clergyman  among 
them.  And  as  they  stootl  in  the  leaden  morning,  stricken  with 
pi^,  lewiing  hard  against  the  wind,  their  breath  and  vudon  often 
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&Uii>g  u  the  sleet  and  spn^  rushed  at  them  from  the  ever  fonniag 
and  dissolving  moontiuiu  of  sea,  and  as  the  wool  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Teasel's  cargo  blew  io  with  the  salt  foam  and  remained  upon 
the  land  when  the  foam  melted,  they  saw  the  ship's  life-boat  put 
off  from  one  of  the  heaps  of  wreck ;  and  first,  there  were  three 
men  in  her,  and  in  a  moment  she  capejjxd,  and  there  were  but  two ; 
and  again,  she  was  stmclc  by  a  vast  mass  of  water,  and  there  waa 
but  one ;  and  again,  she  was  thrown  bottom  upward,  and  that 
one,  with  his  arm  struck  through  the  brokra  pluika  and  waring 
as  if  for  the  help  that  could  never  reach  him,  went  down  into 
the  deep. 

It  was  the  clergyman  himself  from  whom  I  heard  this,  while  I 
stood  on  the  shore,  looking  in  his  kind  wholesome  fiue  as  it  turned 
to  the  spot  where  the  boat  had  been.  The  divers  were  down  then, 
and  busy.  They  were  "lifting"  to-day  the  gold  found  yesterday 
—  some  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds.  Of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold,  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth,  in  round  numbers,  was  at  that  time  recovered. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  remainder  waa  surely  and  steadily  coming  up. 
Some  loss  of  sovereigns  there  would  be,  of  course ;  indeed,  at  first 
sovereigns  had  drifted  in  with  the  sand,  and  been  scattered  far  and 
wi<lt'  liver  llic  bo.ioli,  like  8«i-BliellB  ;  but  most  otliL-r  goliIi;ii 
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tluU,  finding  he  could  not  do  bo  without  mutilatiDg  the  renuuni,  he 
had  left  it  where  it  was. 

It  WM  the  kind  and  wholesome  face  I  have  made  mentbn  of  aa 
being  then  beside  me,  that  I  had  purposed  to  myself,  to  see,  when 
I  left  home  for  Wales.  I  had  heud  of  that  clergyman,  as  having 
buried  many  scores  of  the  shipwrecked  people ;  of  htB  having  opened 
his  house  and  heart  to  their  agonised  friends  ',  of  his  having  used  a 
moat  Bweet  and  patient  diligence  for  weeks  and  weeks,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  fbrlornest  offices  that  Man  can  render  to  his  kind ; 
of  his  having  moat  tenderly  and  thoroughly  devoted  himself  to  the 
dead,  and  to  thoee  who  were  sorrowing  for  the  dead.  I  bad  said 
to  myself  "  In  the  Christmas  season  of  the  year,  I  should  like  to 
iee  that  man  ! "  And  he  had  swung  the  gat«  of  his  little  garden 
in  coming  out  to  meet  me,  not  half  an  hour  ago. 

So  cheerful  of  spirit  and  guiltless  of  affectation,  as  true  practical 
Christianity  ever  is  I  I  read  more  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
ficsb  frank  foce  going  up  the  village  beeide  me,  in  five  minute^ 
than  I  have  read  in  anathematising  discourses  (albeit  put  to  press 
with  enormous  flourishing  of  trumpets),  in  all  my  li^.  I  heanl 
more  of  the  Sacred  Book  in  the  cordial  voice  that  had  nothing  to 
Bay  about  its  owner,  than  in  all  the  would-be  celestial  pairs  of 
bellows  that  have  ever  blown  conceit  at  me. 

We  climbed  towards  the  little  church,  at  a  cheery  pace,  among 
the  loose  stonea,  the  deep  mud,  the  wet  coarse  grass,  the  outlying 
water,  and  other  obstructions  fhim  which  frost  and  snow  bad  lately 
thawed.  It  was  a  mistake  (my  friend  was  glad  to  tell  me,  on  the 
way)  to  suppose  that  the  peasantry  had  shown  any  superstitious 
avoidance  of  the  drowned ;  on  the  whole,  they  had  done  very  well, 
and  hod  assisted  readily.  Ten  shillings  had  been  paid  for  the 
bringing  of  each  body  up  to  the  church,  but  the  way  was  steep, 
and  a  horse  and  cart  (in  which  it  was  wrapped  in  a  sheet)  were 
peccaaaiy,  and  three  or  four  men,  and,  all  things  considered,  it  was 
not  a  great  price.  The  people  were  none  the  richer  for  the  wreck, 
for  it  WBB  the  season  of  the  herring-shool  —  and  who  couid  cast 
nets  for  fish,  and  find  dead  men  and  women  in  the  draught  I 

He  bad  the  cbureh  keys  in  his  hand,  and  opened  the  churchyard 
gate,  and  opened  the  church  door ;  and  we  went  in. 

It  is  a  little  church  of  great  antiquity;  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  church  has  occupied  the  spot,  these  thousand 
years  or  more.  The  pulpit  was  gone,  and  other  things  usually 
belonging  to  the  church  were  gone,  owing  to  its  living  congregation 
having  deserted  it  for  the  neighbouring  school-room,  and  yielded  it 
up  to  the  dead.  The  very  Commandments  hod  been  shouldered 
oat  of  tiwir  [daces,  in  the  bnnging  in  of  the  dead ;  the  block  wooden 
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taUes  on  which  they  were  painted,  were  aokew,  and  on  the  stone 
pavement  below  them,  and  on  the  atone  paTement  all  over  the 
church,  were  the  marks  and  Btaini  where  the  drowned  had  been 
laid  down.  The  eye,  with  little  or  no  aid  front  the  imagination, 
could  yet  Bee  how  the  bodies  had  been  turned,  and  where  the  head 
had  been  and  where  the  feet  Some  fitded  tracea  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Australian  ship  may  be  dtBcemilde  on  the  stone  pavement  of 
this  little  church,  hundreds  of  yeare  hence,  when  the  digging  for  gold 
in  Austnlia  shall  have  long  and  long  ceased  out  of  the  land. 

Forty-four  shipwrecked  men  and  women  lay  here  at  one  time, 
awaiting  burial.  Here,  with  weeping  and  wailing  in  eroiy  room 
of  his  house,  my  companion  worked  alone  for  faoure,  solemnly  sur- 
rounded by  eyee  that  could  not  see  him,  and  by  lipe  that  could 
not  speak  to  him,  patiently  pTumiiiiiig  the  tattered  clothing  cutting 
off  buttons,  hair,  marks  from  linen,  anything  that  might  lead  to 
subsequent  identification,  studying  face^  looking  for  a  scar,  a  bent 
finger,  a  crooked  toe,  comparing  letters  sent  to  him  with  the  ruin 
about  him.  "My  dearest  brother  had  bright  grey  eyee  and  a 
pleasant  smile,"  one  sister  wrote.  0  poor  sister  !  well  for  you  to 
be  far  from  here,  and  keep  that  as  your  last  remembrance  of  him ! 

Thi'  LnlJLS  of  tlio  cl.rc^-iruHis  fiiiiiily,  "  ... 

'.  the  bodies  oflcp 
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nirefull^  iiDwrinkled  nod  dried,  were  little  lc8s  freah  in  appeanmce 
that  daj,  than  the  present  page  will  be  uoder  orilinaiy  drcum- 
st&nces,  after  haviDg  been  opened  three  or  four  times. 

In  that  lonely  place,  it  had  not  been  easy  to  obtain  even  such 
oommon  commoditiee  in  towns,  as  ordinai;  disinfectants.  Pitch 
had  been  burnt  in  the  charch,  as  the  readiest  thing  at  band,  and 
the  frying-pan  in  which  it  had  bubbled  orer  a  brader  of  coals  was 
Btill  there,  with  ita  ashes.  Hard  by  the  Communion -Table,  were 
some  boot«  that  had  been  taken  off  the  drowned  and  prcscired  — 
a  gold-digger's  boot,  cut  down  the  leg  for  ita  removal  —  a  troddeu- 
down  man's  ankle-boot  with  a  buff  cloth  top  —  and  others  — 
Boaked  and  sandy,  weedy  and  salt. 

From  the  church,  we  passed  out  into  the  churchyard.  Herc^ 
there  lay,  at  that  time,  one  hundred  and  forty-five  bodies,  that  had 
come  ashore  &om  the  wreck.  He  had  buried  them,  when  not 
identified,  in  graves  containing  four  each.  He  had  numbered 
each  body  in  a  register  describmg  it,  and  had  placed  a  correspond- 
ing number  on  each  coffin,  and  over  each  grave.  Identified  bodies 
he  had  buried  singly,  in  private  graves,  in  another  part  of  the 
churchyard.  Several  bodies  had  been  exhumed  from  the  graves  of 
fMir,  as  relatives  had  come  from  a  distance  and  seen  bis  register ; 
and,  when  recognised,  these  have  been  reburied  in  private  graves, 
so  that  the  mourners  might  erect  separate  headstones  over  the 
remains.  In  all  such  cases  he  bad  performed  the  funeral  service 
a  second  time,  and  the  ladies  of  his  house  had  attended.  There 
had  been  no  offence  in  the  poor  ashes  when  they  were  brought 
again  to  the  light  of  day ;  the  beneficent  Earth  had  already 
absorbed  it.  The  drowned  were  buried  in  their  clothes.  To  sup- 
ply the  great  sudden  demand  for  coffins,  he  had  got  all  the  neigh- 
bouring people  bandy  at  tools,  to  work  the  livelong  day,  and 
Sunday  likewise.  The  coffins  were  neatly  formed ;  —  I  hod  seen 
two,  waiting  for  occupants,  under  the  lee  of  the  ruined  walla  of  a 
stone  hut  on  the  beach,  within  call  of  the  tent  where  the  Christ- 
mas Feast  was  held.  Similarly,  one  of  the  graves  for  four  was 
lying  open  aitd  ready,  here,  in  the  churchyard.  So  much  of  the 
Bcan^  space  was  already  devoted  to  the  wrecked  people,  that  the 
villageia  had  bc^n  to  express  uneasy  doubts  whether  they  them- 
selves could  lie  in  their  own  ground,  with  their  forafathera  and 
deaoendsnts,  by-and-bye.  The  churehyanl  being  but  a  step  fmm 
the  clergyman's  dwelling-house,  we  crcescd  to  the  latt«r ;  the  white 
nrplice  was  hanging  up  near  the  door  ready  to  be  put  on  at  any 
time,  for  a  ftanerol  service. 

The  cbeerfid  earnestness  of  this  good  Christian  minister  was  as 
eooKilatoty,  as  the  cireumstances  out  of  vhlcb  it  shone  wore  sad. 
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I  never  have  seen  anything  more  delightful!;  gennine  than  the 
calm  diamissal  bj  himself  and  hii  household  of  all  they  bad  under- 
gone, as  a  simple  diity  that  was  quietly  done  and  ended.  In  speak- 
ing of  it,  thej  spoke  of  it  with  great  compassion  for  the  bereaved ; 
but  laid  no  stress  upon  their  own  hard  share  in  those  weary  weeks, 
except  as  it  had  attached  manj  people  to  them  as  friends,  and 
elicited  many  touching  ezpTeflmons  of  gratitude.  This  cleisyman's 
brother — himself  the  clergyman  of  tvo  acljoining  polishes,  who  had 
buried  thirty-four  of  the  bodies  in  his  own  churchyard,  and  who 
had  done  to  them  all  that  his  brother  had  done  as  to  the  larger 
number^ must  be  understood  as  included  in  the  &mily.  He  was 
there,  with  his  neatly  arranged  papeiv,  and  made  no  more  account 
of  his  trouble  than  anybody  else  did.  Down  to  yesterday's  post 
outward,  my  clergyman  alone  bad  written  one  thousand  and 
seventy-five  letters  to  relatives  and  trienda  of  the  loet  people.  In 
the  absence  of  self-assertion,  it  was  only  through  my  now  and  that 
delicately  putting  a  question  as  the  occasion  arose,  that  I  became 
informed  of  these  things.  It  was  only  when  I  bad  remarked  again 
and  again,  in  the  church,  on  the  awfiil  nature  of  the  scene  of 
death  he  had  been  required  so  closely  to  ftuniliarise  himself  with 
for  the  soothing  of  the  living  that  he  had  casually  aaid,  without 
the  least  abatement  of  his  cheer&lness,  "  indeed,  it  had  rendered 
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A  mother  writes : 

Rktxkknd  Sir.  Amongst  the  many  who  perished  on  your 
■hore  was  numbered  my  beloved  son.  I  was  only  Just  recoveriog 
from  a  severe  illDesa,  and  this  fearful  affliction  has  (sused  a  relapse,  so 
that  I  am  uiable  at  present  to  go  to  identily  the  remmns  of  the  loved 
and  ket.  My  darhng  son  would  have  been  aizteeD  on  Christmas- 
day  nert.  He  was  a  moat  amiable  and  obedient  child,  eariy 
tanght  the  way  of  salvation.  We  fondly  hoped  that  aa  a  British 
aeaman  he  might  be  an  ornament  to  bis  profession,  but,  "it  is 
well ; "  I  feel  assured  my  dear  boy  is  now  with  Uie  redeemed.  Oh, 
be  did  not  wish  to  go  this  last  voyage  1  On  the  fifteenth  of  October, 
I  received  a  letter  &om  him  from  Melbourne,  date  August  twelfth ; 
be  wrote  in  high  spirits,  and  in  conclusion  he  says  :  "  Pray  for  a 
&ir  breeze,  dear  mamma,  and  I'll  not  forget  to  whistle  for  it !  and, 
God  permitting,  I  shall  see  you  and  all  my  little  pets  again.  Qood 
bgr^  dear  mother  —  good  bye,  deareat  parents.  Good  bye,  dear 
brother."  Oh,  it  was  indeed  an  eternal  ferewelL  I  do  not  apolo- 
^ae  for  thus  writing  you,  for  oh,  my  heait  is  so  vtrj  sorrowfuL 

A  faosband  writes : 

Mt  dear  KIM)  Sir.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  there 
are  any  initials  upon  the  ring  and  guard  you  have  in  possession, 
found,  as  the  Standard  saya,  last  Tuesday  T  Believe  me,  my  dear 
air,  when  I  say  that  I  cannot  express  my  deep  gratitude  in  words 
sufficiently  for  your  kindness  to  me  on  that  fearful  and  appalling 
day.  WUl  you  tell  roe  what  I  can  do  for  you,  and  will  you  write 
me  a  consoling  letter  to  prevent  my  miad  frum  going  astray  I 

A  widow  writes: 

Left  in  soch  a  stat«  as  I  am,  my  friends  and  I  thought  it  best 
that  my  dear  husband  should  be  twried  where  he  lies,  and,  much 
as  I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  it  otherwise,  I  must  submit. 
I  feel,  from  all  I  have  heard  of  you,  that  you  will  see  it  done 
decently  and  in  order.  Little  does  it  signify  to  us,  when  the  soul 
has  departed,  where  this  poor  body  lies,  but  we  who  are  left  behind 
would  do  all  we  can  to  show  how  we  loved  them.  This  is  denied 
me,  but  it  is  God's  band  that  afflicta  us,  and  I  try  to  submit. 
Some  day  I  m^r  be  able  to  visit  the  spot,  and  see  where  he  ties, 
and  erect  a  Nmple  stone  to  his  memory.  Oh  !  it  will  be  long, 
fang  before  I  forget  that  dreadful  night  I  Is  there  such  a  thing 
in  the  vidni^,  or  any  shop  in  Bangor,  to  which  I  could  send  for 
a  amaU  iHctnre  of  Hoelfra  or  Llanollgo  church,  a  spot  now  sacred 

tOBWt 
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Another  widow  writes : 

I  have  leceiTed  your  letter  this  morning,  and  do  thank  jou  most 
kindly  for  the  intereat  you  have  taken  about  my  dear  hnaband,  as 
well  for  the  aentimenta  youra  contains,  evincing  the  spirit  of  a 
Christian  who  can  sympathise  with  those  who,  like  myaelf^  are 
broken  down  with  grief. 

May  Ood  bless  and  sustain  yon,  and  all  in  ccnnectioQ  witii  yoo, 
in  this  great  trial.  Time  may  roll  on  and  bear  aJl  its  sous  away,  but 
your  name  as  a  disinterested  peison  will  stand  in  history,  uid,  as 
sucteaaiTe  years  pass,  man;  a  widow  will  think  of  your  noble  con- 
duct, and  the  tears  of  gratitude  flow  down  many  a  cheek,  the  trib- 
ute of  a  thankful  heart,  when  other  things  are  forgotten  for  ever. 

A  father  writes : 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  words  to  sufficiently  expreaa  my  gratitude 
to  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  son  Richard  upon  the  melancholy 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  his  dear  brother's  body,  and  also  for  your 
ready  attention  in  pronouncing  our  beautiful  burial  service  over 
my  poor  unfortunate  son's  remains,  God  grant  that  your  prayers 
over  him  may  reach  the  Mercy  Scat,  and  that  his  soul  may  be 
received  (through  Chriat'a  intercession)  into  heaven  I 
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The  only  cotuolatiou  to  in;  distressed  mind  ia  in  baTing  been  so 
feelingly  allowed  bj  you  to  leave  the  matter  in  your  bands,  by 
whom  I  well  know  that  everything  will  be  done  that  can  be, 
according  to  arrangemeDta  made  before  I  left  the  scene  of  the 
awfiil  catagtrophe,  both  as  to  the  identification  of  my  dear  son,  and 
also  his  intennent. 

I  feel  moat  anxious  to  hear  whether  anything  fresh  has  tran- 
■pred  since  I  left  you ;  will  you  add  another  to  the  many  deep  obli- 
gationi  I  am  under  to  you  by  writing  to  nw  t  And  should  the 
body  of  my  dear  and  unfortunate  eon  be  identified,  let  me  hear 
from  yon  immediately,  and  I  will  come  agun. 

Words  cannot  exprees  the  gratjtude  I  feel  I  owe  to  you  all  for 
your  benevolent  aid,  your  kindness,  and  your  sympathy. 

Ht  dkaklt  belotkd  Friends.  I  anivcd  in  safety  at  my 
boose  yeBl«rday,  and  a  night's  rest  has  restored  and  tranquillised 
m&  I  must  again  repeat,  that  language  has  no  words  by  which  I 
can  eipreee  my  sense  of  obligation  to  you.  Yon  are  enshrined  in 
my  heart  of  hearts. 

I  hare  seen  him  1  and  can  now  realise  my  misfortune  more  than 
I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do.  Oh,  the  bitterness  of  the  cup  I 
(trinkt  But  I  bow  submissive.  God  mtut  have  done  right.  I 
do  not  want  to  feel  leas,  but  to  acquiesce  more  simply. 

There  were  some  Jewish  passengere  on  board  the  Royal  Charter, 
and  the  gratitode  of  the  Jewish  people  is  feelingly  expressed  in 
the  following  letter  bearing  dat«  from  "the  office  of  the  Chief 
Sabt»:" 

RKvnuWD  Sir.  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  to  you  my  heart- 
felt thanlcs  on  behalf  of  those  of  my  flock  whose  relatives  have  un- 
liivtunately  been  among  those  who  perished  at  the  late  wreck  of  the 
Boyal  Clurter.  You  have,  indeed,  like  Boaz,  "  not  left  off  your 
Idndneas  to  the  living  and  the  dead." 

YoD  have  not  alone  acted  kindly  towards  the  living  by  receiving 
tbem  hospitably  at  your  house,  and  energetically  assisting  them  in 
their  moomfiil  du^,  but  also  towards  the  dead,  by  exerting  your- 
sdf  to  have  our  co-religionists  buried  in  our  ground,  and  according 
to  our  rites.  May  our  heavenly  Father  reward  you  for  your  acts 
of  bnmani^  and  true  philanthropy ! 

Tbs  "Old   Hebrew  congregation  of  Liverpool"  thus  express 
a  tiirough  their  secretary  : 

L      The    wardens   of    this    congregation    have 
d  vtth  gnat '  'i  addition  to  those  indef&tv@i,U« 
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exertions,  at  the  scene  of  the  late  disaster  to  the  Itoyal  Charter, 
which  have  received  universal  recognition,  you  have  vei;  benevo- 
lently employed  your  valuable  efforta  to  asKst  such  membera  of 
our  faith  as  have  aongbt  the  bodies  of  lost  friends  to  ^ve  them 
burial  in  our  consecrated  grounds,  with  the  observances  and  litcs 
prescribed  by  the  oidinauces  of  our  religion. 

The  wardens  desire  me  to  take  the  eartiest  available  opportu- 
nity to  offer  to  you,  on  behalf  of  our  conununity,  the  expreerion  of 
their  warm  acknowledgments  and  grateful  thanks,  and  their  dncere 
wishes  for  your  continued  wel&re  and  prosperity. 

A  Jewish  gentleman  writes : 

Revbkend  and  deab  Sik.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing you  right  earnestly  for  the  promptness  you  displayed  in  answer- 
ing my  note  with  fiill  particu^rs  concerning  my  much  lamented 
brother,  and  I  also  herein  beg  to  express  my  sincere  i^ard  for  ttie 
willingness  you  displayed  and  for  the  &cility  you  afforded  for  get- 
ting the  remains  of  mj  poor  brother  eihumed.  It  ha»  been  to  us 
a  most  sorrowful  and  painful  event,  but  when  we  meet  with  such 
friends  as  yourself  it  in  a  measure,  somehow  or  other,  abates  that 
mental  anguish,  and  makes  the  suffering  so  much  easier  to  be  borne. 
CousiJfriiitf  the  circumijtauci^s  cuii 
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cheek,  and  the  pleasures  of  imagination  attend  thy  dreams ;  and 
when  length  of  jeare  makes  thee  tired  of  earthly  jojs,  and  the  cur- 
tain of  death  gently  closes  around  thy  last  sleep  of  human  existence, 
may  the  Angel  of  Ood  attend  thy  bed,  and  take  care  that  the  ex- 
piring lamp  of  life  shall  not  receive  one  rude  hlast  to  haaten  on  its 
extinction. 

A  sailor  had  these  devices  on  his  right  arm.  "Our  Saviour  on 
the  Cross,  the  forehead  of  the  Crucifix  and  the  vesture  stamed  red ; 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  arm,  a  man  and  woman ;  on  one  side  of 
the  Cross,  the  appearance  of  a  half  moon,  with  a  face  ;  on  the  other 
side,  the  sun ;  on  the  top  of  the  Cross,  the  letters  I.  H.  S. ;  on 
the  left  arm,  a  man  and  woman  dancing,  with  an  effort  to  delineate 
the  female's  dress ;  under  which,  initials."  Another  seaman  "  Iiad, 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  right  arm,  the  device  of  a  saUor  and  a 
female;  the  man  holding  the  Union  Jack  with  a  streamer,  the 
folds  of  which  waved  over  her  head,  and  the  end  of  it  was  held  in 
her  hand.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  arm,  a  device  of  Our  Lord  on 
the  Cross,  with  stars  surrounding  the  head  of  the  Cross,  and  one 
large  star  on  the  side  in  Indian  ink.  On  the  left  arm,  a  Oog,  a 
tnie  lover's  knot,  a  &C8,  and  initials."  This  tattooing  was  found 
■till  plain,  below  the  discoloured  outer  surface  of  a  mutilated  arm, 
when  such  surface  was  carefully  scraped  away  with  a  knife.  It  is 
not  imprahabte  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  marking  custom 
among  eetunco,  may  be  referred  back  to  their  desire  to  bo  identified, 
if  drowned  and  flung  sshore. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  sever  myself  from  the  many 
interesting  papers  on  the  tabic,  and  then  I  broke  bread  and  drank 
wine  with  the  kind  family  before  I  left  them.  As  I  brought  the 
Coast-guard  down,  so  I  took  the  Postman  back,  with  his  leathern 
wallet,  walking  stick,  bugle,  and  terrier  dog.  Many  a  heart- 
broken letter  had  he  brought  to  the  Rectory  House  within  two 
months ;  many  a  beuignantly  painstaking  answer  bad  he  carried 
back. 

As  I  rode  along,  I  thought  of  the  many  people,  inhabitants  of 
this  mother  country,  who  would  make  pilgrimages  to  the  little 
chnrchjard  in  the  yean  to  come ;  I  thought  of  the  many  people  in 
Australia,  who  would  have  an  interest  in  such  a  shipwreck,  and 
would  find  their  way  here  when  they  visit  the  Old  World ;  I 
thought  of  the  writers  of  all  the  wreck  of  letters  I  had  left  apoD 
the  taUe  ;  and  I  resolved  to  place  this  little  record  where  it  stands. 
OoBTDcations,  Conferences,  Diocesan  Epistles,  and  the  like,  wilt  do 
a  gmt  deal  for  Religion,  I  dare  say,  and  Heaven  send  tbcy  may  I 
b^  I  doabt  if  they  will  ever  do  their  Master's  service  half  so  ^«:\V, 
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in  all  the  time  they  lost,  as  the  HuTens  haye  aeen  it  done  ia  this 
bleak  spot  upon  the  nigged  coast  of  Wales. 

Had  I  lost  the  friend  of  mj  life,  in  the  wreck  of  the  Bojal  Cliar- 
ter;  had  I  lost  m;  betrothed,  the  moie  than  friend  of  mj  Ufe ;  had 
I  l(wt  my  muden  daughter,  had  I  lost  my  hopefid  hoj,  bad  I  lost 
my  little  child ;  I  would  kiss  the  hands  that  worked  bo  busily  ami 
gently  in  the  church,  and  aay,  "  None  better  could  have  touched 
the  form,  though  it  had  lain  at  home."  I  could  be  sure  of  it,  I 
coidd  be  thankful  for  it :  I  could  be  content  to  leave  the  gnre 
near  the  house  the  good  fiunily  pass  in  and  out  of  every  day,  undis- 
turbed, in  the  little  chutchyard  where  bo  many  are  so  strangely 
brought  together. 

Without  the  name  of  the  clergyman  to  whom  —  I  hope,  not 
without  carrying  comfort  to  some  heart  at  some  time  —  I  have 
referred,  my  reference  would  be  as  nothing.  He  is  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Rooae  Hughes,  of  Llanallgo,  near  Moelfra,  Anglesey.  His 
brother  is  the  Reverend  Hugh  Robert  Hughes,  of  Penrhoa,  Alligvy. 
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hard-up  Hatce  had  pawned  bo  mnn;  eextante  and  quadrants,  that 
I  ihould  have  bought  a  few  cheap  if  I  had  the  least  notion  how 
to  uM  them,  I  at  last  began  to  file  off  to  the  right,  towards 
Wifqung. 

Not  that  I  intended  to  take  boat  at  Wapping  Old  Stun,  or  that 
I  was  gmng  to  look  at  the  locality,  because  I  believe  (for  I  dou't) 
in  the  constan<7  of  the  young  woman  who  told  her  sea-goiag  lover, 
to  such  a  bnutifld  old  tune,  that  ehe  had  ever  continued  the  same, 
unce  she  gave  hini  the  'baccer-boz  marked  with  hia  name ;  I  am 
afnid  he  usually  got  the  worst  of  those  transactiona,  and  was  fright- 
fiilly  taken  in.  No,  I  was  going  to  Wapping,  because  an  Eastern 
police  magistrate  had  said,  through  the  morning  papers,  that  there 
was  no  classification  at  the  Wapping  workhouse  for  women,  and 
that  it  was  a  disgmce  and  a  shame,  and  divers  other  hard  names, 
and  because  I  wished  to  see  how  the  &ct  really  stood.  For,  that 
Eastern  police  magistrates  are  not  always  the  wisest  men  of  the 
East,  may  be  inferred  from  their  course  of  procedure  respecting  the 
&ncy-dreaaing  and  pantomime-posturing  at  St  George's  in  that  quar- 
ter :  which  is  usnally,  to  discuss  the  matter  at  issue,  in  a  state  of 
mind  betokening  the  weakest  perplexity,  with  all  parties  concerned 
and  unconcerned,  and,  for  a  final  expedient,  to  consult  the  complain- 
ant as  to  what  he  thkiks  ought  to  be  done  with  the  defendant,  and 
take  the  defendant's  opinion  as  to  what  he  would  recommend  to  be 
done  with  himself. 

Long  before  I  reached  Wapping,  I  gave  myself  up  as  having  lost 
mj  way,  and,  abandoning  myself  to  the  narrow  streets  in  a  Turkish 
frame  of  mind,  relied  on  predestination  to  bring  me  somehow  or 
other  to  the  place  I  wanted  if  I  wen  ever  to  get  there.  When  I 
bad  ccMsed  for  an  hour  or  so  to  take  any  trouble  about  the  matter, 
I  found  myself  on  a  swing-bridge  looking  down  at  some  dark  locks 
in  some  dirty  water.  Over  against  me,  stood  a  creature  remotely 
in  the  likeness  of  a  young  man,  with  a  puffed  sallow  face,  and  a 
fignre  all  dirty  and  shiny  and  slimy,  who  may  have  been  the  young- 
est MO  of  his  Blthy  old  father,  Thames,  or  the  drowned  man  about 
whom  there  was  a  placard  on  the  granite  post  like  a  large  thimble, 
that  stood  between  us. 

I  a^ed  this  apparition  what  it  called  the  placet  Unto  which, 
it  replied,  with  a  ghastly  grin  and  a  sound  like  guigling  water  in 
ite  throat: 

"Mr.  Baker^trap." 

As  it  ia  a  punt  (^  great  sensitiveness  with  me  on  such  occasions 

Is  feB  saasl  to  the  intellectnal  pressure  of  the  conversation,  I  deeply 

^  4m  mfuping  of  this  speech,  while  I  eyed  the  appariticoi 

IB  hogging  and  sucking  a  horizontal  iioa  bai  tX 
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the  top  of  the  locks.  Inspiration  Buggeated  to  me  that  Mr.  Baker 
vsB  the  scting  coroner  of  that  neighbourhood. 

"A  common  pbce  for  Buidde,"  said  I,  lookiiig  down  at  the  lodm. 

"  Sue  t "  letnrned  the  ghoet,  with  a  stare.  "  Yea  !  And  PdL 
Likewise  Emily.  And  Nancy.  And  Jane ; "  he  sucked  tiie  iron 
between  each  name ;  "and  all  the  bileing.  Ketches  off  their  bon- 
nets or  shorls,  takes  a  ran,  and  headers  down  here,  they  dooe. 
Always  a  headerin'  down  here,  they  is.     Like  one  o'clock." 

"  And  at  about  that  hour  of  the  morning,  I  suppoee  1 " 

"  Ah  ! "  Bud  the  apparition.  "  Thet/  an't  partickler.  Two  lill 
do  for  them.  Three.  All  timra  o'  night  On'y  mind  you ! "  Here 
the  apparition  rested  faia  profile  on.  the  bar,  and  gurgl^  in  a  sarcas- 
tic manner.  "  There  must  be  somebody  comin'.  Th^  don't  go  a 
headerin'  down  here,  wen  there  an't  no  Bobl^  nor  gen'ral  Cove,  fiir 
to  hear  the  splaah." 

According  to  my  interpretation  of  these  words,  I  was  myself  a 
Oeneial  Cove,  or  member  of  the  misceUaoeous  public.  In  which 
modest  character  I  remarked  : 

"  They  are  often  taken  out,  are  they,  and  restored  I " 

"  I  dunno  about  restored,"  sud  the  apparitioo,  who,  for  some 
occult  reason,  very  much  objected  to  that  word;  "they're  carried 
into  the  w«Tki^  und  put  into  a  'ot  bath,  aud  brought  round. 
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oolj  aocearible  by  steep  and  narrow  etaiicaeeB,  infamoualy  ill-adapted 
for  the  pesaage  upstairs  of  the  sick  or  down-staira  of  the  dead. 

Abed  in  these  miaerable  rooms,  here  od  bedsteads,  there  (for  a 
change,  as  I  understood  it)  on  the  floor,  were  women  in  every  stage 
of  distreas  and  disease.  None  but  those  who  have  attentively  ob- 
aerred  such  scenes,  can  conceive  the  eitraordinary  variety  of  ei- 
Ix«Mion  still  latent  under  the  general  monotony  and  uniformity  of 
ooloar,  attitude,  and  condition.  The  form  a  little  coiled  up  and 
tamed  away,  as  though  it  had  turned  its  back  on  this  world  for 
ever ;  the  uninterested  face  at  once  lead-coloured  and  yellow,  look- 
ing paanvely  upward  from  the  pillow  ;  the  haggard  mouth  a  little 
drt^ped,  the  hand  outside  the  coverlet,  so  dull  and  indifferent,  so 
ligfa^  and  yet  so  heavy ;  these  were  on  every  pallet ;  but  when  I 
atoi^ed  beude  a  bed,  and  said  ever  so  alight  a  word  to  the  figure 
Ijring  there,  the  ghost  of  the  old  character  come  into  the  face,  and 
made  the  Foul  ward  as  various  as  the  fair  world.  No  one  appeared 
to  care  to  live,  but  no  one  complained ;  all  who  could  speak,  said 
that  as  much  was  done  for  them  as  could  be  done  there,  that  the 
attendance  was  kind  and  patient,  that  thur  suffering  was  very 
he*vy,  but  they  had  noth^  to  ask  for.  The  wretched  rooms 
were  as  clean  and  sweet  as  it  is  poewbte  for  such  rooms  to  be ;  tbey 
would  become  a  pest-house  in  a  single  week,  if  they  were  ill-kept. 

I  accompanied  the  brisk  matron  up  another  barbarous  stairrase, 
into  a  better  kind  of  lofl  devoted  to  the  idiotic  and  imbecile. 
There  was  at  leut  Light  in  it,  whereas  the  windows  in  the  former 
waida  had  been  like  sides  of  schoolboys'  bird-cages.  There  was  a 
•titmg  grating  over  the  fire  here,  and,  holding  a  kind  of  state  on 
other  side  of  the  hearth,  separated  by  the  breadth  of  this  grating 
were  two  old  ladies  in  a  condition  of  feeble  dignity,  which  was 
mcly  the  very  last  and  lowest  reduction  of  self-complacency,  to  be 
finnd  in  this  wonderful  humanity  of  ours.  They  were  evidently 
jcalons  of  each  other,  and  passed  their  whole  time  (as  some  people 
do^  whose  fires  are  not  grated)  in  mentally  disparaging  each  other, 
and  contemptuously  watching  their  neighbours.  One  of  these 
parodies  on  provincial  gentlewomen  was  extremely  talkative,  and 
exprened  a  strong  desire  to  att«nd  the  service  on  Sundays,  from 
which  she  repieaented  het«elf  to  have  derived  the  greatest  interest 
and  eonsolation  when  allowed  that  privilege.  She  gossiped  bo  well, 
and  looked  altogether  so  cheery  and  harmless,  that  I  began  to  think 
tlut »  case  for  the  Eastern  magistrate,  until  I  found  that  on  the 
last  oecamaa  of  her  attending  chapel  she  had  secreted  a  small  stick, 
and  had  cauaed  some  confusion  in  the  responses  by  suddenly  produc- 
ag  it  aid  belabouring  the  congr^ation. 

8<H  these  two  old  ladies,  separated  by  the  breadth  of  the  grating 
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— otherwisetbey  voald  fly  at  one  another's  capB — gat  alldajlon^ 
BUspcctiog  one  another,  and  contemplating  a  world  of  fits.  For, 
evei^body  eke  in  the  room  had  fita,  except  the  wardB-woman  ;  aa 
elderly,  able-bodied  paupereas,  with  a  large  upper  lip,  and  an  air  of 
repressing  and  saving  her  strength,  as  she  stood  with  hor  haiid> 
folded  before  her,  and  her  eyes  slowly  rolling,  biding  her  time  tar 
eatching  or  holding  somebody.  This  civil  personage  (in  whom  I 
r^retted  to  identify  a  reduced  member  of  my  honounble  friend 
Mrs.  Gomp'a  famUy)  said,  "  They  has  'em  continiwal,  sir.  They 
drops  without  no  more  notice  than  if  they  was  coach-boraes 
dropped  from  the  moon,  air.  And  when  one  ^pa,  another  drops, 
and  somctimea  there'll  be  os  many  as  four  or  fiye  on  'em  at  once, 
dear  me,  a  roUing  and  a  tearin',  bless  you  !  —  this  young  woman, 
DOW,  has  'em  dreadiiil  bad." 

She  turned  up  this  young  woman's  face  with  her  hand  as  she 
said  it.  This  young  woman  was  seated  on  the  floor,  pondering  in 
the  foreground  of  the  afOicted.  There  was  nothing  repellent  either 
in  her  &ce  or  head.  Many,  apparently  worae,  varieties  of  epilepsy 
and  hysteria  were  about  her,  but  she  waa  sud  to  be  the  wont 
here.  When  I  had  spoken  to  her  a  little,  she  still  sat  with  her 
face  turned  up,  pondering,  and  a  gleam  of  the  mid-day  sun  sbone  in 
upon  her. 
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Toung  mother.  There  were  ugly  young  mothers  eSao,  and  sullen 
jroung  motbcra,  and  calloua  young  mothers.  But,  the  babies  had 
not  ^propriated  to  themselTce  any  bad  expression  yet,  and  might 
have  been,  for  anything  that  appeared  to  the  contrary  in  their  soft 
EuM,  Princes  Imperial,  and  Princesses  Koyal.  I  bad  the  pleasure 
of  giving  n  poetical  commission  to  the  baker's  man  to  make  a  cake 
with  all  despatch  and  toss  it  into  the  oren  for  one  red-headed  young 
pwiper  and  myself^  and  felt  much  the  bett^  for  it.  Without  that 
refreshment,  I  doubt  if  I  should  have  been  in  a  condition  for  "  tlie 
Refractories,"  towards  whom  my  quick  little  matron  —  for  whose 
Adaptation  to  ber  office  I  had  by  this  tAme  conceived  a  genuine  re- 
spect —  draw  mo  next,  and  nursboUed  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

The  Refractories  were  picking  oakum,  in  a  anmll  room  giving  on 
a  jard.  They  sat  in  line  on  a  fonn,  with  their  backs  to  a  window ; 
before  them,  a  table,  and  their  work.  The  oldest  Refractory  was, 
say  twenty ;  youngest  Refractory,  say  sixteen.  I  have  never  yet 
ascertained  in  the  courec  of  my  uncommercial  travels,  why  a  Refrac- 
tory batnt  should  afTcct  the  tonsils  and  uvula ;  but,  I  have  always 
observed  that  Refractories  of  both  sexes  and  every  grade,  between 
a  Ragged  School  and  the  Old  Bailey,  have  one  voice,  in  which  the 
tonsils  and  uvula  gain  a  diseased  ascendency. 

"  Five  pound  indeed  !  I  hain't  a  going  fur  to  pick  five  pound," 
Bud  the  Chief  of  the  Refractories,  keeping  time  to  herself  with  her 
head  and  chin.  "  More  than  enough  to  pick  what  we  picks  now, 
in  sich  a  place  as  this,  and  on  wot  we  gets  here  !  " 

(This  was  in  aclcnowledgincnt  of  a  delicate  intimation  that  the 
amount  of  work  was  likely  to  be  increased.  It  certainly  was  not 
heavy  then,  for  one  Refractory  had  already  done  her  day's  task  — 
it  was  barely  two  o'clock  —  and  was  sitting  behind  it,  with  a  head 
exactly  matching  it.) 

"  A  pretty  Ousc  this  is,  matron,  ain't  it  1 "  said  Refractory  Two, 
"  where  a  pleeseman's  called  in,  if  a  gal  says  a  word  !  " 

"  And  wen  you're  scat  to  prison  for  nothink  or  less  ! "  said  the 
Chie^  tugging  at  her  oakum  as  if  it  were  the  matron's  hair.  "  But 
any  place  is  better  than  this  ;  that's  one  thing,  and  be  thankful ! " 

A  loDgh  of  Refractories  led  by  Oakum  Head  with  folded  arms  — 
wbo  originated  nothing,  but  who  was  in  command  of  the  skirmishers 
oatode  the  conversation. 

"  If  any  place  is  better  than  this,"  said  my  brisk  guide,  in  the 
odmCBt  manner,  "  it  b  a  pi^  you  tuft  a  good  place  when  you  had 
one." 

"  Ho,  DO,  I  didn't,  matron,"  returned  tiio  Chicf^  with  another  pull 
St  her  oaktun,  and  a  very  expressive  look  at  the  enemy's  forehead. 
"Doat  lay  that,  matron,  coa  it's  lies!" 
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"  And  /  wam't  a  going,"  exclaimed  B^nctoiy  Two,  "  thougfa  I 
was  in  one  place  for  as  long  as  foar  year  —  /  wamt  a  going  fiir  to 
stop  in  a  place  that  warn't  fit  for  me  —  there  I  And  when  the 
family  warn't  'epectable  charactera  —  there  t  And  when  I  ftff- 
DAtely  or  hunfort'nately,  found  that  the  people  wamt  what  tbtj 
pretended  to  make  tbcitselvee  out  to  be  —  there !  And  when  it  . 
wasn't  their  faults,  by  chalks,  if  I  wam't  made  bad  and  ruinated 
—  Hah  ! " 

During  this  apeecb,  Oakum  Head  had  again  made  a  diTBtmon 
with  the  skinuisherB,  and  had  agun  withdrawn. 

The  Uncommercial  Traveller  ventured  to  remark  that  he  anp- 
posed  Chief  Refractory  and  Number  One,  to  be  the  two  yoong 
women  who  had  been  taken  before  the  magistrate  t 

"  Yes ! "  said  the  Chief^  "  we  bar !  and  the  wonder  is,  that  a 
pleNcman  an't  'ad  in  now,  and  we  took  off  agen.  Yoa  can't  open 
your  lips  here,  without  a  pleesenuin." 

Number  Two  laughed  (veiy  uvolarly),  and  the  BkirmiBhera  fid- 
lowed  suit. 

"I'm  sure  I'd  be  thankful,"  protested  the  Chie^  looking  ado- 
wayR  at  ihe  UncommcrciiU,  "  if  I  cnuld  be  got  into  a  place,  or  got 
abroad.      I'm  sick  and  tired  of  t' "  ■        ^         ^ 
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purpose.  We  left  them,  thcreupoa,  and  began  a  long  walk  among 
Um  women  who  were  aituply  old  and  in&im  ;  but  wheaever,  in  the 
couTK  of  thu  same  walk,  I  looked  out  of  an^  high  window  that 
eomnuuided  the  yard,  I  saw  Oakum  Head  and  all  the  other  Refrac- 
tories lotddng  out  at  their  low  window  for  me,  and  never  &iling  to 
catch  me,  the  moment  I  showed  my  head. 

Id  ten  minutes  I  had  ceased  io  believe  in  auch  fitblea  of  a  golden 
time  aa  jouth,  the  prime  of  life,  or  a  hale  old  age.  In  ten  minulfia, 
all  the  Ugbta  of  womankind  seemed  to  have  been  blown  out,  and 
nothing  in  that  way  to  be  left  this  vault  to  brag  of,  but  the  flicker- 
ing and  expiring  snu& 

And  what  was  very  curious,  was,  that  these  dim  old  women 
had  one  company  notion  which  was  the  feahion  of  the  place. 
Every  old  woman  who  became  aware  of  a  visitor  and  was  not  in 
bed  hobbled  over  a  form  into  her  accustomed  seat,  and  became  one 
of  a  tine  of  dim  old  women  coafronting  another  line  of  dim  old 
women  acroaa  a  narrow  table.  There  was  no  obligation  whatever 
upon  them  to  range  themselves  in  this  way ;  it  was  their  manner 
of  "receiving."  As  a  rule,  they  made  no  attempt  to  talk  to  one 
aaotber,  or  to  look  at  the  visitor,  or  to  look  at  anything,  but  sat 
vkntly  working  their  mouths,  like  a  sort  of  poor  old  Cows.  In 
some  of  these  wards,  it  was  good  to  see  a  few  green  plants ;  in 
otbera,  an  isolated  Refractory  acting  as  nurse,  who  did  well  enough 
in  that  capacity,  when  separated  firom  her  compeers ;  every  one  of 
these  wards,  day  room,  night  room,  or  both  combined,  waa  scrupu- 
looaly  clean  and  fresh.  I  have  seen  as  many  such  places  as  most 
tnvdlers  in  my  line,  and  I  never  saw  one  such,  better  kept 

Among  the  bedridden  there  was  great  patience,  great  reliance 
OD  the  books  under  the  pillow,  great  faith  in  Ood.  All  cared  for 
sympatiiy,  but  none  much  cared  to  be  encouraged  with  hope  of 
icoorery ;  on  the  whole,  I  should  say,  it  was  considered  rather  a 
diatiDCOOD  to  have  a  complication  of  disorders,  and  to  be  in  a 
worse  way  than  the  rest.  From  some  of  the  windows,  the  river 
ooold  be  seen  with  all  its  life  and  movement ;  the  day  waa  bright, 
bat  I  came  upon  no  one  who  was  looking  out. 

In  one  large  ward,  sitting  by  the  fire  in  arm-chturs  of  dbtinction, 
like  the  President  and  Vice  of  the  good  company,  were  two  old 
women,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  age.  The  younger  of  the  two, 
just  tamed  ninety,  was  deaf,  but  not  very,  and  could  easily  be 
In  her  early  time  she  had  nursed  a  child,  who  was 
Id  wonum,  more  infirm  than  herself  inhabiting  the 
I  chamber.  She  perfectly  understood  this  when  the 
Id  it,  and,  with  sundry  nods  and  motions  of  her  forefin- 
fcr,  pointed  oat  the  woman  in  question.      The  elder  of  this  paii. 
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Diocty-thrcc,  seated  beron:  an  illustrated  newspaper  (but  not  reul- 
ing  it),  was  a  bright-eyed  old  eoul,  really  not  deaf,  wonderfoUf 
preserved,  and  amazingly  conversation  al.  She  had  not  Img  lort 
her  husbantl,  and  had  b^n  in  that  place  little  more  than  ft  jeftr. 
At  Boston,  in  the  Stat«  of  Uassacliusetts,  this  poor  creature  wooU 
have  been  indiviilually  addressed,  would  have  been  tended  in  her 
own  roum,  and  would  have  had  her  life  gently  assimilated  to  ft 
comfortjiblc  life  out  of  doors.  Would  that  be  much  to  do  in  Eng- 
bnd  fur  a  woman  who  lias  kept  herself  out  of  a  workhouse  more 
than  ninety  rough  long  years  I  When  Britain  first,  at  Heaven's 
commanit,  arose,  with  a  great  deal  of  allegorical  confiiuon,  from 
out  the  azure  main,  did  her  guardian  angcia  positively  forlnd  it  in 
the  Charter  which  has  been  so  much  besungi 

The  object  of  my  journey  was  accomplished  when  the  nimUe 
matron  had  no  more  to  show  me.  As  I  shook  bonds  with  her  st 
the  gate,  I  told  her  that  I  thought  Justice  had  not  used  her  veiy 
well,  and  tliat  the  vrhe  men  of  the  Pkist  were  not  inthllible. 

Now,  I  reasoned  with  myself,  as  I  made  my  journey  home  again, 
concerning  those  Foul  wanls.  They  ought  not  to  exist;  no  per- 
Bon  of  common  decency  and  humanity  can  see  them  and  doubt  it. 
But  what  is  this  Union  to  do  ?  The  necessary  alteration  would 
rt^ml  tliou.--iiiiilrt  of  puuuJs  ;  it  liaa  ;ilrcaily  to  support  thre 
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bf  a  moat  intelligent  master.  I  remarked  in  it,  aa  iiutance  of  the 
collateral  harm  that  obstinate  vanity  and  folly  can  do.  "This 
TBS  the  Ball  where  those  old  paupers,  male  and  female,  whom  I 
had  just  seen,  met  for  the  Church  service,  was  it )"  —  "  Yes." — 
"Did  they  sing  the  Psalms  to  any  instrument  I"  —  "They  would 
like  to,  very  much ;  they  would  have  an  eztraordinaiy  interest  in 
doing  so."  —  "  And  could  none  be  got  t "  —  "  Well,  a  piauo  could 
even  have  been  got  for  nothing,  but  these  unfortunate  dissensions 
"  Ah  !  better,  far  better,  my  Ohristian  friend  in  the  beauti- 
ful garment,  to  have  let  the  singing  boys  alone,  and  left  the  mul- 
titude to  sing  for  themselves !  You  should  know  better  than  I, 
bat  I  think  I  hare  read  that  they  did  eo,  once  upon  a  time,  and 
that  "  when  they  had  sung  ao  hymn,"  Some  one  (not  in  a  beauti- 
ful garment)  went  up  unto  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

It  made  my  heart  ache  to  think  of  this  miserable  trifiiag,  in  the 
•tteets  of  a  city  where  ever?  stone  seemed  to  call  to  me,  as  I 
walked  along,  "  Tuni  this  way,  man,  and  see  what  waits  to  be 
done  !  "  So  I  decoyed  myself  into  another  train  of  tliought  to  ease 
m;  heart.  But,  I  don't  know  that  I  did  it,  for  I  was  so  full  of 
paapera,  that  it  was,  after  all,  only  a  change  to  a  single  pauper, 
who  took  poneaaion  of  my  remembrance  instead  of  a  thousand. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  had  said,  in  a  confidential  manner, 
en  another  occasion,  taking  me  aside ;  "  but  I  have  seen  bott«r 
daya," 

"  I  am  very  sony  to  hear  it" 

"  Sir,  I  have  a  complaint  to  make  against  the  master." 

"  I  have  no  power  here,  I  assure  you.     And  if  I  had " 

"  But  allow  me,  sir,  to  mention  it,  as  between  yourself  and  a 
man  who  has  seen  better  days,  sir.  The  master  and  myself  arc  both 
iiiiimiii,  sir,  and  I  make  him  the  sign  continually ;  but,  because  I 
im  in  this  unfortunate  position,  sir,  he  won't  give  me  the  counter- 
■gn!" 


Att  OU  Tear  Round,  Vol.  2,  No.  4i,  Feb.  29,  1860. 


TWO  VIBW8  OF   A    CHEAP  THRATRB. 

As  I  shut  the  door  of  my  lodging  behind  me,  and  came  out  into 
the  abnets  at  six  on  a  driuling  Saturday  evening  in  the  last  past 
nonth  of  January,  all  that  neighbourhood  of  Covcnt-garden  looked 
to;  dnoUte.  It  is  so  essentially  a  neigh  bourhooil  which  has  seen 
betta  i*Jt,  that  bad  weather  affects  it  sooner  than  another  place 
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which  h»  not  come  down  in  the  world.  In  its  present  reduced 
condition  it  beara  a  thaw  almoet  worse  than  any  place  I  know.  It 
gets  BO  dreadfully  low-spirited  when  damp  breaks  forth.  Hmmb 
wonderful  houses  about  Dnuy-laue  Theatre,  which  in  the  palmj 
days  of  theatres  were  prosperous  and  long-settled  places  of  bosiiieH^ 
and  which  now  change  hands  erei;  week,  but  never  change  tbeir 
character  of  being  divided  and  sulMlivided  on  the  ground  floor  into 
mouldy  dens  of  shops  where  an  orange  and  half-a-dozen  nuta^  or  a 
pomatum-pot,  one  cake  of  haey  soap,  and  a  cigar  box,  ate  oAened 
for  sale  and  never  sold,  were  most  ruefully  contemplated  that  even- 
ing, by  the  statue  of  Shakespeare,  with  ttie  raiu-drope  coundng  aua 
another  down  its  innocent  nose.  Those  inscrutable  pigeon-bole 
offices,  with  nothing  in  them  (not  so  much  as  an  inkstand)  but  a 
model  of  a  theatre  before  the  curtain,  where,  in  the  Italian  Open 
seasoQ,  tickets  at  reduced  prices  are  kept  on  sale  by  nomadic 
gentlemen  in  smeary  hats  too  tall  for  them,  whom  one  occanonallj 
seems  to  have  seen  ou  rac&eouiws,  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
strips  of  cloth  of  various  colours  and  a  rolling  ball  —  those  Bed- 
ouin establishments,  deserted  by  the  tribe,  and  tenantless,  exoeglk 
wheu  sheltering  in  one  corner  an  irreguUr  row  of  ginger-beer-brt- 
ties,  which  would  have  made  one  shudder  on  such  a  nig^t,  but  for  ita 
plain  that  they  hmi  nothipR  in  them,  shrunk  from  the  shrill 
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What  Theatre  T  Her  M^je&^'sT  Far  better.  Rofal  Italian 
Opera  T  Far  better.  Infinitely  Buperior  to  the  latter  for  hearing 
in ;  infii)it«l7  superior  to  both,  for  seeing  in.  To  eveiy  part  of  this 
Theatre,  spacious  fire-proof  ways  of  ingress  and  egress.  For  every 
part  of  it,  conTenient  places  of  refrcahment  antl  retiring  rooma. 
Everything  to  eat  and  drink  carefully  supervised  aa  to  quality,  and 
told  at  an  appointed  price ;  respectable  female  attendants  ready  for 
die  conuDoneat  women  in  the  audience ;  a  general  air  of  considera- 
tion, decorum,  and  supervision,  most  commendable  j  an  unquestion- 
ably hnmaniaing  influence  in  all  the  social  arrangements  of  the 
place. 

Sorely  a  dear  Theatre,  then  t  Because  there  were  in  London 
(not  vwy  long  ago)  Theatres  with  entrance-prices  up  to  half-a- 
gainea  a  head,  whose  arnuigemcnts  were  not  half  so  ciTilised. 
Snnly,  therefore,  a  dear  Theatre!  Not  very  dear.  A  gallery  at 
tbieepenoe,  another  gallery  at  fourpencc,  a  pit  at  sixpence,  boxes 
aod  pifratalb  at  a  shilling,  and  a  few  private-boxes  at  half-a-crown. 

iSj  uncommercial  curiosity  induced  mo  to  go  into  every  nook  of 
Ihta  great  place,  and  among  evoiy  class  of  the  audience  assembled 
in  it — ^  amounting  that  evening,  aa  I  calculated,  to  about  tvro 
tbooaand  and  odd  hundreds.  Magnificently  lighted  by  a  firma- 
Btmt  of  sparkling  chandeliers,  the  builiUng  was  ventilated  to  per- 
fcctkxL  Uy  sense  of  smell,  without  being  particularly  delicate, 
has  been  an  offended  in  some  of  the  commoner  places  of  puUic 
naor^  that  I  hare  often  been  obliged  to  leave  them  when  I  have  made 
~  1  journey  expressly  to  look  on.  The  air  of  this 
s  fresh,  cool,  and  wholesome.  To  help  towards  this  end, 
'e  precautions  had  been  used,  ingeniously  combining  the 
)  of  hospitals  and  railway  stations.  Asphalt  pavcmcnta 
i  fbr  wooden  floors,  boneet  bare  walls  of  glazed  brick  and 
tQe  —  tma  at  the  back  of  the  boxes  —  for  plaster  and  paper,  no 
btadiM  atuffed,  and  no  carpeting  or  baize  used ;  a  cool  materiiil  with 
a  fi^t  ^aaed  aoi&oe,  being  the  covering  of  the  seats. 

Then  Taiioui  contrirancea  are  as  well  considered  in  the  place 
ia  qoeatioB  as  if  it  were  a  Fever  Hospital ;  the  result  is,  that  it  is 
nreeC  and  healthful  It  has  been  constructed  from  the  ground  to 
the  rool^  with  a  csrefil  reference  to  sight  and  sound  in  every  cor- 
aer;  the  remit  is,  tiiat  its  form  is  beautiful,  and  that  the  appear- 
snee  of  the  andienoc^  aa  seen  from  the  proscenium  —  with  every 
bee  ia  it  omnmanding  the  stage,  and  the  whole  so  admirably  raked 
sad  tamed  to  that  centre,  that  a  band  can  scarcely  move  in  the 
gnat  aaemblage  without  the  movement  being  seen  from  thence  — 
it  highly  remarkable  in  ita  union  of  vastness  with  compactness. 
The  stage  UkU,  and  all  its  appurtenances  of  machinery,  ceUaiafsa 
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heiglit  nnil  bcvailth,  are  on  a  Bcale  more  like  the  Sc&la  at  Milan,  or 
the  Sna  Carlo  nt  Xaplea,  or  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  thao  any 
notion  a  stranger  would  be  likely  to  form  of  the  Britannia  Theatre 
at  Hoston,  a  mile  north  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  the  Old-stieet- 
road,  London.  Tlic  Forty  Thieves  might  be  played  here,  and  ertxj 
thief  ride  his  real  horec,  and  the  disgiused  euptain  bring  in  his  cU 
j.irs  on  a  train  of  real  camels,  and  nobody  be  put  out  of  the  t^. 
This  really  extraordinary  pliicc  is  the  acliicveuient  of  one  man^ 
entcnirise,  and  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  an  inconrenimt  old 
building  in  lesu  than  fire  months,  at  a  round  cost  of  fire^nd-twenljf 
thoiisiind  pound:).  To  dii^miss  this  part  of  my  subject,  and  atill  to 
render  to  the  proprietor  the  credit  that  is  strictly  his  due,  I  mnt 
add  that  hii«  sense  of  the  responiiibility  upon  him  to  make  the  bert 
of  his  audience,  and  to  do  his  bi.':»t  for  them,  ia  a  highly  agreeafak 
«ign  of  these  times. 

As  the  spectators  at  this  theatre,  for  a  reason  I  will  preaentlj 
show,  were  the  object  of  my  journey,  I  entered  on  the  play  of  tho 
night  as  one  of  the  two  thousand  and  odd  hundreds,  by  looking 
about  me  at  my  neighbours.  We  were  a  motley  assemblage  of 
people,  and  wc  had  a  good  many  boya  and  young  men  among  a; 
we  had  also  many  girls  and  young  women.  To  represent,  howerer, 
that  we  dill  not  include  a  very  great  number,  and  a 
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order ;  and  let  the  num  or  boy  who  did  otberwue  instuit^  get  oat 
from  this  place,  or  we  would  put  him  out  with  the  greatest  expedi- 

\Ve  began  at  half-past  ux  with  a  pantomime  —  with  a  pAnto- 
mime  so  long,  that  before  itwa^over  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  tnvd- 
ling  for  «z  weelu  —  going  to  India,  say,  by  the  Overland  UaQ. 
The  Spirit  of  Liberty  was  the  principal  peraonage  in  the  Introdoe- 
tion,  Mid  the  Four  Quartera  of  the  AVorlJ  came  out  of  the  glob^ 
glittering,  and  discouiaed  with  tlie  Spirit,  who  sang  chumingtj. 
Wc  were  delighted  to  understand  that  there  was  no  liber^  anf- 
where  but  among  ourselves,  and  we  highly  applauded  the  agreeable 
fact.  In  an  allegorical  way,  which  did  as  well  as  any  other  vwj, 
we  and  tbe  Spirit  of  Liberty  got  into  a  kingdom  of  Needles  tad 
Pitts,  and  found  them  at  war  with  a  potentate  who  called  in  to  his 
aid  their  old  arch  enemy  Rust,  and  who  would  have  got  the  better 
of  them  if  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  had  not  in  the  nick  of  time  tniw- 
formed  the  leodera  into  Clown,  Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  CIolumlaiM^ 
Harlequina,  and  a  whole  family  of  Sprites,  eonusting  of  a  remark- 
ably stout  father  and  three  spineless  sons.  Vt'e  all  knew  what  waa 
coming  when  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  addressed  tbe  king  with  a  big 
face,  and  HisM^esty  backed  to  the  ude-scenes  and  bc^xn  unlTUig 
at'lf  boliiuil.  witi]  bia  bis  face  ail  <m  <'iic  side.     Uur  excitement 
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wc  were  as  hard  aa  iron  upon  Vice,  and  we  wouldn't  hear  of 
Villainj  getting  on  in  the  woriil  —  no,  not  on  any  conaideration 
whaterer. 

Between  the  piecea,  we  almoet  all  of  us  went  out  and  refreshed. 
Han;  of  us  went  the  length  of  drinking  beer  at  the  bar  of  the 
nei^bouring  public-house,  some  of  us  drank  spiritB,  crowds  of  us 
had  sandwiches  and  ginger-beer  at  the  refreshment-bars  established 
fiw  n>  in  the  Theatre.  The  sandwich  —  as  auhetantial  as  was  con- 
Bsteat  with  portability,  and  aa  cheap  as  possible  —  wo  hiuled  aa 
one  of  our  greatest  instdtutious.  It  forced  its  way  among  us  at  all 
stages  of  the  entertainment,  and  we  were  always  delisted  to  see 
it ;  ita  adaptability  to  the  varying  moods  of  our  nature  was  surpris- 
ing ;  we  oould  never  woep  so  comfortably  aa  when  our  tears  fell  on 
oar  Hudwich ;  we  could  never  laugh  so  heartily  as  when  we  choked 
with  aandwich ;  Virtue  never  looked  so  beautiful  or  Vice  so  dc- 
fonned  aa  when  we  paused,  sandwich  in  hand,  to  consider  what 
would  come  of  that  resolution  of  Wickedness  in  boota,  to  sever 
Innocence  in  flowered  chintz  from  Honest  Industry  in  striped  stock- 
ings. When  the  curtain  fell  for  the  night,  wo  still  fell  back  upon 
nndwich,  to  help  us  through  the  rain  and  mire,  and  home  to  Ix^. 

nus,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  Saturday  night.  Being  Saturday 
night,  I  had  accomplished  but  the  balfof  my  uncommercial  Journey ; 
lor,  its  object  waa  to  compare  the  play  on  Saturday  ovcnrng  with 
the  [Heaching  in  the  same  Theatre  on  Sunday  evening. 

nierefbre,  at  the  same  hour  of  half-past  six  on  the  similarly 
damp  and  muddy  Sunday  evening,  I  returned  to  this  Theatre.  I 
drove  np  to  the  entrance  (fearful  of  being  late,  or  I  should  have 
eotne  on  foot),  and  found  myself  in  a  largo  crowd  of  people  who,  I 
am  h^ipy  to  state,  were  put  into  excellent  apirita  l^  my  arrivaL 
Having  nothing  to  look  at  but  the  mud  and  the  closed  doom,  they 
looked  at  me,  and  highly  enjoyed  the  comic  spectacle.  My  modesty 
■■jjwwi^  me  to  draw  oE^  some  hundreds  of  yards,  into  a  dork 
eomer,  they  at  once  forgot  me,  an<l  applied  themselvcB  to  their  fbr- 
mtr  oecQpfttion  of  looking  at  the  mud  and  looking  in  at  the  closed 
doon :  which,  being  of  grated  ironwork,  allowed  the  Itght«d  pas- 
age  within  to  be  seen.  They  were  chiefly  people  of  respectable 
qipeanace,  odd  and  impulsive  as  moat  crowds  are,  and  makitig  a 
jdie  of  bong  there  as  most  crowds  do. 

In  the  (bxk  comer  I  might  have  sat  a  long  while,  but  that  a 
reiy  obliging  paaser-by  informed  mc  that  the  Theatre  waa  already 
foil,  and  that  the  people  whom  I  saw  in  the  street  were  all  shut 
out  for  wint  of  room.  After  that,  I  lost  no  time  in  wnrming  my- 
self into  the  building,  and  creeping  to  a  place  in  a  Proscenium  box 
that  had  been  kept  for  me. 
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There  must  have  been  full  four  thousand  people  preaent.  Osm- 
fuU;  estimating  the  pit  alone,  I  could  bring  it  out  as  holding  little 
leas  than  fburtx^en  hundred.  Ereiy  part  of  the  house  was  wdl 
filled,  aud  I  had  not  fomid  it  atsj  to  make  my  way  along  the  fat^ 
of  the  boxes  to  There  I  sat.  The  chandeliein  in  the  ceiling  woe 
lighted ;  there  was  no  light  on  the  stage ;  the  orchestra  was  emptj. 
The  green  curtain  was  down,  and,  packed  pretty  closely  on  chain 
on  the  small  space  of  stage  before  it,  were  some  thirty  gentlemen, 
and  two  or  three  ladiee.  In  the  centre  of  these,  in  a  desk  or  pel- 
pit  covered  with  red  baize,  waa  the  presiding  miniater.  The  kind 
of  rostrum  he  occupied  will  be  very  well  undeistood,  if  I  likoi  it 
Ui  a  boarded-iip-Greplacc  turned  towards  the  audience,  with  ft 
gentleman  in  a  black  surtout  standing  in  the  stove  and  leaning 
forward  over  the  mantelpiece, 

A  portion  of  Scripture  was  being  read  when  I  went  in.  It  was 
followed  by  a  discourse,  to  which  the  congregation  listened  with  most 
eiemplaiy  attention  and  uninterrupted  silence  and  decorum.  Hj 
own  attention  comprehended  both  the  auditoiy  and  the  spesker, 
and  shall  turn  to  both  in  this  recalling  of  the  scene,  exactly  as  it 
did  at  the  time. 

"  A  reiy  difficult  thing,"  I  thoi^ht,  when  the  disconne  b^an, 
"  to  speiik  apiirupriatciy  to  so  large  an  auilii:nce,  and  to  speak  with 
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this  pftuper  teetif;  to  his  having  recoiTcd  the  goepcl  of  humility  t 
A  gentleman  met  him  in  the  workhouse,  and  said  (which  I  myself 
TeaUj  thought  good-natured  of  him),  "Ah,  John  I  I  am  sony  to 
Me  you  here,  I  am  sony  to  see  you  so  poor."  "  Poor,  sir ! "  replied 
that  man,  drawing  himself  up,  "  I  am  the  son  of  a  Prince  !  My 
bther  is  the  King  of  Kings,  ify  fother  is  the  Lord  of  Lonls.  My 
Eitber  is  the  ruler  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  Earth ! "  &c.  And  this 
waa  what  all  the  preacher's  fellow-sinuere  might  come  to,  if  they 
voald  embrace  this  blessed  book  —  which  I  must  say  it  did  some 
Tiolence  to  my  own  feelings  of  reverence,  to  see  held  out  at  ann's 
leogth  at  frequent  internals  and  soundingly  dapped,  Uko  a  slow  lot 
at  a  aale.  Now,  could  I  help  asking  myself  the  question,  whether 
the  mechanic  before  me,  who  must  detect  the  preacher  as  being 
wrong  about  the  risible  manner  of  himself  and  the  like  of  himself, 
■nd  about  such  a  Doiay  lip-eerrer  as  that  pauper,  might  not,  most 
nnbappily  for  the  usefulness  of  the  occasion,  doubt  that  preacher's 
bang  right  about  things  not  visible  to  human  senses  1 

Again.  Is  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  address  such  an  audience 
eontinnally  as  "  fellow-sinneis  "1  Is  it  not  enough  to  be  fellow- 
enataree,  bom  yeateniay,  suffering  and  striving  to-day,  dying  to- 
Dwmiirl  By  our  common  humanity,  my  brothers  and  sistcra,  by 
DOT  emnmon  capacitin  for  pain  and  pleasure,  by  our  common  laugh- 
ter aad  our  common  tears,  by  our  common  aspiiatiou  to  reach  some- 
thing better  than  oureelves,  by  our  common  tendency  to  believe  in 
nmetiiing  good,  and  to  invest  whatever  we  love  or  whatever  we 
kiae  with  some  qualities  that  are  superior  to  our  own  failings  and 
weakneasea  as  we  know  them  in  our  own  poor  hearts  —  by  these, 
Hear  me  I  —  Surely,  it  is  enough  to  be  fellow-creatures.  Surely, 
it  iadndea  the  other  designation,  and  some  touching  meanings  over 
md  above. 

Again.  There  woe  a  personage  introduced  into  the  discourse 
(aot  an  absolute  novelty,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance  of  my 
reading),  who  bad  been  personally  known  to  the  preacher,  and 
had  been  quite  a  Crichton  in  all  the  ways  of  philosophy,  but  had 
Icen  an  infidel.  Many  a  time  ha<l  the  preacher  tallied  with  him 
oq  that  aubject,  and  many  a  time  had  be  fniled  to  convince  that 
iBleQigent  man.  But  he  fell  ill,  and  died,  and  before  he  died  he 
rKorded  his  cwiversion  —  in  wonis  which  the  preacher  hail  taken 
down,  my  fellow-flinners,  and  would  read  to  you  from  this  piece  of 
|Bper.  I  mnat  confeaa  that  to  me,  as  ono  of  an  unmstructed  audi- 
laee,  tbey  did  not  appear  particularly  edifying.  I  thought  their 
tooe  extranielj  selfish,  and  I  thought  they  had  a  spiritual  vanity 
in  them  whidi  was  of  the  before-mentioned  refractory  [laupcr's 
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All  alangs  aoil  twangs  are  objectionable  eveijwher^  bat  tbe 
slang  and  twang  of  the  conventicle  — as  bod  in  its  way  as  tfaat  of 
the  House  of  Coramona,  and  nothing  worse  can  be  said  of  it — 
should  be  Btudiounlj  avoided  under  auch  dreamatances  as  I  de- 
scribe. The  avoidance  was  not  complete  an  Uiis  occasioa.  Nsf 
was  it  quite  agreeable  to  see  the  preacher  addressing  hia  pet "  pointa  " 
to  his  backcre  on  the  Btage,  as  if  appealing  to  those  diadi^  to 
show  him  up,  and  testify  to  the  multitude  that  each  of  thooe  pwats 
was  a  clincher. 

But,  in  respect  of  the  large  Christiani^  of  bis  genera]  tooe; 
of  his  renunciation  of  all  prieatlj  authority ;  of  his  eaniest  and 
reiterat«d  assurance  to  the  people  that  the  commonest  among  tfaea 
could  work  out  their  own  salvation  if  tbeywouldibysimplj,  lovingtj, 
and  dutifully  following  Our  Saviour,  and  that  they  needed  tbe 
mediation  of  do  erring  man ;  in  these  porticularv,  this  gentlemaa 
deserved  all  praise.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  sfuiit,  <x 
the  plain  emphatic  words  of  his  discourse  in  these  respects.  And 
it  was  a  most  significant  and  encnuraging  circumstance  that  when- 
ever he  struck  that  chord,  or  whenever  he  described  anything  whicii 
Christ  himself  had  done,  the  array  of  &ces  before  him  was  vciy 
much  more  earnest,  and  very  much  more  expressive  of  emotion,  than 
at  any  other  time. 
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it  being  the  ciutom  to  conclude  with  a  hymn,  the  preacher  inti- 
mated in  «  few  Benaible  words  that  the  clock  had  struck  the  hour, 
tad  that  tho«e  who  deaired  to  go  before  the  hymn  was  sung,  could 
go  DOW,  without  giving  offence.  No  one  etirred.  The  hymn  was 
then  aunft  in  good  time  and  tune  and  unison,  and  its  effect  was 
way  striking.  A  comprehensive  benevolent  prayer  dismissed  the 
throng,  and  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  there  was  nothing  left  in 
tbe  T^tre  but  a  light  cloud  of  dust 

That  these  Sunday  meetings  in  Theatres  arc  good  things,  I  do 
not  doubt.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  they  will  work  lower  and  lower 
down  in  the  social  scale,  if  those  who  preside  over  them  will  be 
Tn7  careful  on  two  heads :  firstly,  not  to  disparage  tbe  places  in 
which  they  speak,  or  the  intelligence  of  their  hearers ;  secondly, 
Bot  to  set  thonselres  in  antagonism  to  the  natural  inborn  desire  of 
tbe  man  of  mankind  to  recreate  themselves  and  to  be  amused. 

There  is  a  third  head,  taking  precedence  of  all  others,  to  which 
my  remarks  on  the  discourse  I  heard,  have  tended.  In  the  New 
Testament  there  is  the  most  beautifid  and  affecting  history  con- 
edraUe  hy  man,  and  there  are  the  terse  models  for  all  prayer  and 
tot  all  preaching.  As  to  the  models,  imitate  them,  Sunday  preach- 
ets  —  else  why  are  they  there,  consider  T  As  to  the  history,  t«ll  it. 
Some  people  cannot  r^d,  some  people  will  not  read,  many  people 
(thii  eqwdally  holds  among  the  young  and  ignorant)  find  it  liard 
to  pursoe  tbe  verse-form  in  which  the  book  is  presented  to  them, 
and  imagine  that  those  breaks  imply  gaps  and  want  of  continuity. 
Help  them  over  that  first  stumbling-block,  by  setting  forth  the 
kiMor7  in  narrative,  with  no  fear  of  exhausting  it.  You  will 
Mvo'  preach  so  well,  you  will  never  move  them  so  profoundly,  you 
wiO  aever  send  them  away  with  half  so  much  to  think  of.  Which 
ii  tikt  better  interest ;  Christ's  choice  of  twelve  poor  men  to  help 
ia  tboae  mercilul  wondera  among  the  poor  and  r^ected;  or  the 
pioua  bollying  of  a  whole  Union-full  of  paupers  T  What  is  your 
changed  philosopher  to  wretched  me,  peeping  in  at  the  door  out  of 
Utt  mod  of  the  streets  and  of  my  life,  when  you  have  the  vridow's 
ton  to  tell  me  about,  the  ruler's  daughter,  the  other  figure  at  the 
ioor  when  the  brother  of  the  two  sisters  was  dead,  and  one  of  the 
two  ran  to  the  mourner,  crying,  "  The  Master  is  come  and  calleth 
far  tbee"t~Let  the  preacher  who  will  thorouglily  forget  himself 
sad  remember  no  individuality  but  one,  and  no  eloquence  but  one, 
rtand  np  before  four  thousand  men  and  women  at  the  Britannia 
flHatre  any  Sunday  night,  recounting  that  narrative  to  tbem  as 
Uknr-creatoreB,  and  he  stiall  see  a  sight ! 
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,  Xo.  46,  JfarcA  10,  V 


POOR  HBBCANTILE  JACK. 

la  the  Bwcet  little  cherub  who  uts  smiling  aloft  and  keeps  « 
on  the  life  of  poor  Jack,  commissioned  to  take  charge  of  1~ 
tile  Jack,  as  well  as  Jack  of  the  national  navy  1  If  not,  iriio  iit 
What  is  the  chenib  about,  and  what  are  we  all  about,  whea  poor 
Mercantile  Jack  is  liaTing  his  brains  slowly  knocked  out  by  penny- 
weights, aboanl  the  brig  Bcclzehub^  or  the  barque  Bowie-knife  — 
when  he  looks  his  last  at  that  infernal  croft,  with  the  &nrt  ol&ca^ 
iron  boot-heel  in  his  remaining  eye,  or  with  his  dying  body  towed 
ovorboard  in  the  ship's  wake,  while  the  cruel  wounds  in  it  do  "tbe 
muUitudinous  seas  incarnadine  "1 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  entertain  a  belief  that  i^  aboard  the  hag 
Beelzebub  or  the  barque  Bowie-knife,  the  first  officer  did  half  tbo 
damage  to  cotton  that  he  does  to  men,  there  would  praently  arise 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  so  vociferous  an  invocatioii  of  the 
sweet  little  chenib  who  sits  cnlcidating  aloft,  keeping  watch  o 
iiLarkcU  that  piiy.  that  such  vigilant  clurulj  wuuld,  with  a  w 
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he  wM  looking  over  biilwarka,  all  eyes  and  hair ;  he  was  standing 
hy  at  the  shoot  of  the  Cunanl  steamer,  off  to-morrow,  as  the  stocks 
io  tntde  of  several  butcheia,  poulterers,  and  fishmongers,  poured 
down  into  the  ice-house ;  ho  was  coming  aboanl  of  other  vessek, 
with  bis  kit  in  a  tarpaulin  bag,  attended  b;  plunderers  to  the  very 
last  moment  of  bis  shore-going  existence.  As  though  bis  senses 
when  lelessed  fhim  the  uproar  of  the  elements,  were  under  obliga- 
tion to  be  confused  by  other  turmoil,  there  was  a  rattling  of  wheels, 
a  cUtteriug  of  hoofe,  a  clashing  of  iron,  a  jolting  of  cotton  and 
hide*  and  casks  and  timber,  an  incessant  deafening  disturbance  on 
the  quaja,  that  was  the  very  madness  of  sound.  And  as,  in  the 
niidst  of  it,  he  stood  swaying  about,  with  his  hair  blown  all  man- 
ner of  wild  ways,  rather  craiedly  taking  leave  of  his  plunderers, 
all  the  rigging  in  the  docks  was  shrill  in  the  wind,  and  every  little 
oteamer  coming  and  going  across  the  Mersey  was  sharp  in  its  blow- 
ing oB^  and  every  buoy  in  the  river  bobbed  spitefully  up  and  down, 
as  if  there  were  a  general  taunting  chorus  of  "  Cktmo  along,  Mer- 
cantile Jack !  Ill-lodged,  ill-fed,  Ul-uscd,  hocuased,  entrapped,  an- 
tidpated,  cleaned  out.  Gome  along,  Poor  Mercantile  Jack,  and  be 
tempest-toescd  till  you  axe  drowned  !  " 

The  uncommercial  transaction  which  had  brought  me  and  Jack  to- 
gether, was  this  :  —  I  had  entered  the  Liverpool  police-force,  that 
I  might  have  a  look  at  the  various  unlawful  traps  which  arc  every 
night  set  for  Jack.  As  my  term  of  service  in  that  distinguished 
corps  was  short,  and  as  my  personal  bins  in  the  capacity  of  one  of 
its  members  has  ceased,  no  suspicion  will  attach  to  my  evidence 
that  it  is  an  admirable  force.  Besides  that  it  is  cumposod,  without 
&Toiir,  of  the  best  men  that  can  be  picked,  it  is  directed  by  an 
mnaaal  intelligenc&  Ita  organisation  against  Fires,  I  take  to  be 
nmch  better  than  the  metropolitan  system,  and  in  all  respects  it 
tempera  its  remarkable  vigilance  with  a  still  more  remarkable  dis- 
BetutL 

Jack  had  knocked  off  work  in  the  docks  some  hours,  and  I  had 
taken,  for  pnrpoaes  of  identification,  a  photograpb-likcncss  of  a 
thie^  in  the  portrait-room  at  our  head  police  office  (on  the  whole, 
he  eeemed  rather  complimented  by  tbc  pruccctling),  and  I  had  been 
og  pdSee  parade,  and  the  small  hand  of  the  cluck  was  moving  on 
to  ten,  when  I  took  up  my  lantern  to  follow  Mr.  Superintendent 
to  the  traps  that  were  set  for  Jack.  In  Mr.  Superintendent  I 
Kw,  as  anybody  might,  a  tall  wcll-louking  well  set-up  man  of  a 
■ddieriy  bearing,  with  a  cavalry  air,  a  good  chest,  and  a  resoluto 
bat  not  hj  any  means  ungentle  face.  He  currici  in  his  hand  a 
plaiB  hIaA  walking-stick  of  hard  wood;  and  whenever  and  wherc- 
enr,  at  any  after-time  of  the  night,  he  struck  it  on  the  pavement 
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with  a  riDging  Bouod,  it  inatanti;  produced  a  whittle  oat  of  the 
darkoess,  and  a  policeman.  To  this  lemarkable  stick,  I  tefer  aa 
air  of  mystery  and  magic  which  pervaded  the  whole  of  mj  perqaiai- 
lion  among  the  traps  that  were  set  for  Jack. 

We  began  hy  diring  into  the  obscurest  streets  and  lanes  of  the  poet 
Suddenly  pausing  in  a  flow  of  cheerful  discourse,  beibie  a  dead  waD, 
apparently  some  ten  milea  long,  Mr.  Superintendent  struck  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  wall  opened  and  shot  out,  with  militaiy  aalute 
of  band  to  t«mple,  two  policemen  —  not 
themselves,  not  in  tbe  least  surprinng  Ur.  I 

"  AH  right,  Sharpeye  t " 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"  All  right,  Trampfoot  t " 

"  All  right,  sir." 

"  Is  Quiokear  there  I " 

"  Here  am  I,  sir." 

"  Gome  with  us." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

So  Sharpeye  went  before,  and  Mr.  Superintendent  and  I  went 
nest,  and  'Diimpfoot  and  Quickear  marchnl  as  rear-guard.  Sharp- 
eye,  I  soon  bad  occasion  to  remark,  had  a  ekilfiil  and  quite  pn»- 
fessional  way  of  opening  iloora  — touehetl  lat4;hcs  delicately. 
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"  Ah !  sure  thin  you're  right,  surr,  I  forgot  her !  'Tis  on'y 
Betsy  White,  surr.  Ah  !  you .  know  Betsy,  surr.  Come  down, 
Betsy  darlin',  and  say  the  gintlemin.'' 

Generally,  Betsy  looks  over  the  banisters  (the  steep  staircase 
k  in  the  room)  with  a  forcible  expression  in  her  protesting  face, 
of  an  intention  to  compensate  herself  for  the  present  trial  by  grind- 
iBg  Jack  finer  than  usual  when  he  does  come.  Generally,  Sharp- 
cje  tarns  to  Mr.  Superintendent,  and  says,  as  if  the  subjects  of 
In  remarks  were  wax-work  : 

"One  of  the  worst,  sir,  this  house  is.  This  woman  has  been 
indicted  three  times.  This  man's  a  regular  bad  one  likewise. 
His  real  name  is  Pegg.     Gives  himself  out  as  Waterhouse." 

*' Never  had  sitch  a  name  as  Pegg  near  me  back,  thin,  since  I 
was  in  this  house,  bee  the  good  Lard  ! "  says  the  woman. 

Generally,  the  man  says  nothing  at  all,  but  becomes  exceedingly 
Toand-sbouldered,  and  pretends  to  read  his  paper  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. Generally,  Sharpeye  directs  our  observation  with  a  look,  to 
the  prints  and  pictures  that  are  invariably  numerous  on  the  walls. 
Always,  Trampfoot  and  Quickear  are  taking  notice  on  the  doorstep, 
la  de&ult  of  Sharpeye  being  acquainted  with  the  exact  individu- 
ality of  any  gentleman  encountered,  one  of  these  two  is  sure  to 
proclaim  from  the  outer  air,  like  a  gruff  spectre,  that  Jackson  is 
not  Jackson,  but  knows  himself  to  be  Fogle ;  or  that  Canlon  is 
Walker's  brother,  against  whom  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence ; 
or  that  the  man  who  says  he  never  was  at  sea  since  he  was  a  boy, 
ame  ashore  from  a  voyage  last  Thursday,  or  sails  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. "And  that  Lb  a  bad  class  of  man,  you  see,"  says  Mr.  Super- 
intendent, when  he  got  out  into  the  dark  again,  "  and  very  difficult 
to  deal  with,  who,  when  he  has  made  this  place  too  hot  to  hold 
lorn,  enters  himself  for  a  voyage  as  steward  or  cook,  and  is  out 
^  knowledge  for  months,  and  then  turns  up  again  worse  than 
erer." 

When  we  had  gone  into  many  such  houses,  and  had  come  out  (al- 
*iy8  leaving  everybody  relapsing  into  waiting  for  Jack),  we  started 
off  to  a  singing-house  where  Jack  was  expected  to  muster  strong. 

The  vocalisation  was  taking  place  in  a  long  low  room  up-stairs  ; 
tt  one  end,  an  orchestra  of  two  performers,  and  a  small  platform  ; 
•croas  the  room,  a  series  of  open  pews  for  Jack,  with  an  aisle  down 
the  middle ;  at  the  other  end  a  larger  pew  than  the  rest,  entitled 
SyuG,  and  reserved  for  mates  and  similar  good  company.  About 
the  room,  some  amazing  coffee-coloured  pictures  varnished  sni  inch 
^eep,  and  .some  stuffed  creatures  in  cases  ;  dotted  among  the  audi- 
ence, in  Snug  and  out  of  Snug,  the  *^  Professionals ; "  among  them, 
the  celebrated  comic  &vourite  Mr.  Banjo  Bones,  looking  very  hide- 
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ous  with  his  blackened  face  and  limp  sugar-loaf  hat ;  beside  him, 
sipping  rum-and- water,  Mrs.  Banjo  Bones,  in  her  natural  colours  — 
a  little  heightened. 

It  was  a  Friday  night,  and  Friday  night  was  considered  not  a 
good  night  for  Jack.    At  any  rate,  Jack  did  not  show  in  very  greal 
force  even  here,  though  the  house  was  one  to  which  he  much  re- 
sorts, and  where  a  good  deal  of  money  is  taken.    There  was  Britufa 
Jack,  a  little  maudlin  and  sleepy,  lolling  over  his  empty  ghias,  tf 
if  he  were  trying  to  read  his  fortune  at  the  bottom ;  there  was 
Loafing  Jack  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  rather  an  unpromising  ciu- 
tomer,  with  his  long  nose,  lank  cheek,  high  cheek-bones,  and  noth- 
ing soft  about  him  but  his  cabbage-leaf  hat ;  there  was  Spanish 
Jack,  with  curls  of  black  hair,  rings  in  his  ears,  and  a  knife  not  . 
far  from  his  hand,  if  you  got  into  trouble  with  him ;  there  wew 
Maltese  Jack,  and  Jack  of  Sweden,  and  Jack  the  Finn,  looming 
through  the  smoke  of  their  pipes,  and  turning  faces  that  looked 
as  if  they  were  carved  out  of  dark  wood,  towards  the  young  lady 
dancing  the  hornpipe  :  who  found  the  platform  so  exceedingly  smiU 
for  it,  that  I  had  a  nervous  expectation  of  seeing  her,  in  the  hack- 
ward  steps,  disappear  through  the  window.     Still,  if  all  hands  bad 
been  got  together,  they  would  not  liave  more  than  half-filled  the 
room.     Observe,  however,  said  Mr.  Licensed  Victualler,  the  hosl^ 
that  it  was  Friday  night,  and,  besides,  it  was  getting  on  for  twelve^ 
and  Jack   had   gone  aboard.     A  sharp   and  watchful  man,  Ur. 
Licensed  Victualler,  the  host,  with  tight  lips  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  Cocker's  arithmetic  in  each  eye.     Attended  to  his  bosinev 
himself,  he  said.     Always  on  the  spot.    When  he  heard  of  talent) 
tmsted  nobody's  account  of  it,  but  went  off  by  rail  to  see  it.    V 
true  talent,  engjiged  it.     Pounds  a  week  for  talent  —  four  pound 
—  five  pound.     Banjo  Bones  was  undoubted  talent.     Hear  this 
instrument  that  was  going  to  play  —  it  was  reat  tUent !     In  truth 
it  was  very  good ;  a  kind  of  piano-accordion,  played  by  a  young 
girl  of  a  delicate  prettiness  of  face,  figure,  and  dress,  that  made  the 
audience  look  coarser.     She  sang  to  the  instrument,  too ;  firsts  a 
song  about  village  bells,  and  how  they  chimed ;  then  a  song  about 
how  I  went  to  sea ;  winding  up  with  an  imitation  of  the  bagpipes, 
which  Mercantile  Jack  seemed  to  understand  much  the  best.     A 
good   girl,    said   Mr.    Licensed   Victualler.     Kept   herself  select 
Sat  in  Snug,  not  listening  to  the  blandishments  of  Mates.     Lived 
with   mother.     Father  dead.     Once  a  merchant  well  to  do,  but 
over-speculated  himself.     On  delicate  inquiry  as  to  salary  paid  for 
item  of  talent  under  consideration,  Mr.  Victualler's  pounds  dropped 
suddenly  to  shillings  —  still  it  was  a  very  comfortable  thing  for  a 
young  person  like  that,  you  know ;  she  only  went  on  six  times  a 
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night,  and  whs  only  required  to  be  there  from  six  at  night  to 
twelve.  What  was  more  conciuaive  waa,  Mr.  Victualler's  aaaunuice 
that  he  "  never  allowed  any  laoguage,  and  never  suffered  any  dis- 
turbance." Sharpeye  confirmed  the  statement,  and  theorder  that  pre- 
viileil  waa  the  best  proof  of  it  that  could  have  been  cited.  So, 
I  (wne  to  the  conclusion  that  poor  Mercantile  Jack  might  do 
(u  I  am  afraid  he  does)  much  woree  than  trust  himself  to  Mr. 
Victualler,  and  paas  his  evenings  here. 

But  we  had  not  yet  looked,  Mr.  Superintendent  —  said  Tramp- 
(bot,  receiving  us  in  the  street  again  with  military  salute  — ^for 
Dark  Jack.  True,  Trampfoot.  King  the  wonderful  stick,  rub 
the  wonderful  lantern,  and  cause  the  spirits  of  the  stick  and  lan- 
Imi  to  convey  us  to  the  Darkies. 

There  waa  no  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  Dark  Jack  ;  he 
was  pruducible.  The  Genii  set  us  down  in  the  little  first  floor  i)f 
a  little  public-houHC,  and  there,  in  a  atiflingly  close  atmosphere,  were 
Darit  Jack,  and  Dark  Jack's  delight,  his  white  unlovely  Nan,  sit- 
ting against  the  wall  all  round  the  room.  Alore  than  that :  Dark 
Jack's  delight  waa  the  least  unlovely  Nan,  both  morally  and  physi- 
calljr,  that  I  saw  that  night. 

As  %  fiddle  and  tambourine  band  were  sitting  among  the  com- 
pany, Quiekear  suggested  why  not  strike  up  T  "  Ah,  la'ads !  "  said 
a  D^TO  sitting  by  the  door,  "gib  the  Jebblem  a  damse.  Tak'  yah 
panllen,  jebblem,  for  'um  tjUAD-rill." 

^UB  was  the  landlord,  in  a  Greek  cap,  and  a  dress  half  Greek 
■nd  half  English.  Aa  master  of  the  ceremonies,  he  called  all  the 
figures,  and  occaaionally  addressed  himself  parenthetically  — -  after 
Uus  manner.     When  he  waa  very  loud,  I  use  cftpitals. 

"  Now  den  !  Hoy  !  One.  Right  and  left.  (Put  a  steam  on, 
(ib  'um  powder.)  LA-dies'  chail.  B.virloon  say.  Lcmon»le ! 
Two.  AD-wamse  and  go  back  (gib  'ell  a  breakdown,  shake  it  out 
o'  yenelbs,  keep  a  movil).  SwiNo-tomers,  Bal-Ioou  say,  and 
lemonade !  (Hoy !)  Three.  Gent  come  for'ard  with  a  lady 
ud  go  bftck,  bopperaite  come  for'anl  and  do  what  ycr  can.  (Aciu- 
\aj !)  BAL-loon  any,  and  leetlc  lemonade  (Dat  hair  nigger  1^  'um 
Birplace  "hind  a'  time,  shake  it  out  o'  yerselbs,  gib  'ell  a  break- 
down). Now  den!  Hoy!  Four!  Lemonade.  B.\L-loon  say,  and 
■wing.  Four  ladies  meets  in  'um  midille,  pour  gents  goes  round 
'nm  Indies,  pour  gents  passes  out  under  'um  ladies'  arms,  swinu  -  - 
■ad  Lemonade  till  'a  mooeic  can't  play  no  more  !     (Hoy,  Hoy  ! )" 

TIm  nude  daacen  were  all  blacks,  and  one  waa  an  unusually 

powerfol  man  of  six  feet  three  or  four.     The  sound  of  their  Hat 

Att  Oi  Um  flora-  was  as  unlike  the  sound  of  white  feet  as  their 

-BTB  nnlike  white  faces.     They  toed  and   heeled,  ahuffled. 
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donblc-BhufOed,  doubte-doublcuhufned,  covere<)  the  bncUe,  and  beat 
the  time  out,  rarelj,  dancing  with  a  great  show  of  teeth,  and 
with  a  childish  Kood-humoii red  enjoyment  that  was  very  prepoaseae- 
ing.  They  generally  kept  together,  these  poor  fellowa,  said  Mr. 
Superintendent,  because  they  were  nt  a  diaadrontage  singly,  and 
liable  to  slightE  in  the  neighbouring  streets.  But,  if  I  were  Light 
Jaek,  I  should  be  very  slow  to  interfere  oppressively  with  Dark 
Jiu-k,  for,  whenever  I  have  had  to  do  with  iiim  I  have  found  him 
a  simple  nml  a  gentle  fellow.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  asked  hi> 
friendly  perniis^on  to  leave  him  restoration  of  beer,  in  wishing  him 
good  night,  and  thus  it  foil  out  that  the  last  words  I  heard  him 
say  as  I  blundered  down  the  worn  staire,  were,  "Jebblem's  eJth! 
Lnilies  drinks  fust ! '' 

The  night  was  now  well  on  into  the  morning,  but,  for  miles  and 
hours  we  explore<l  a  strange  world,  where  nobody  ever  goes  to 
btil.  but  everyboily  is  eternally  sitting  up,  waiting  for  Joek.  Thii 
exploration  v:is  nni'ing  a  labyrinth  of  dismal  eonrts  and  blind  alleys 
railed  Entrie.s  ki']it  in  wonderful  onlrr  by  the  polire,  and  in  niucb 
better  order  than  b>'  tlie  corp«iration  :  tlie  want  of  gaslight  in  the 
most  dangerous  and  infamous  of  those  ])laces  being  quite  unworthj 
of  so  spirited  a  town.  I  neeil  deseribe  but  two  or  three  of  the 
houses  in  whieh  .lai-k  was  waited  for  as  specimens  of  the  rest 
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"  Antonio,  sir." 
"  And  what  does  he  do  here  1 " 

"  Come  to  give  ua  a  bit  of  music.    No  harm  in  that,  I  supposet " 
"  A  yoong  foreign  sailor  I  " 

"  Ym.    He's  A  Speniard.    You're  a  Spaniard,  ain't  jou,  Antonio  T  " 
"  Ue  Spanish." 

"  And  he  doD't  know  a  word  you  Bay,  not  he ;  not  if  you  was 
to  talk  to  him  till  doomsday."  (Tnumpbantly,  aa  if  it  redounded  to 
the  credit  of  the  house.) 

"  Will  he  play  aomething  1 " 

"  Oh,  jea,  if  you  like.  Play  something,  Antonio.  Yow  un't 
aahamed  to  play  something ;  are  you  T  " 

The  cracked  guitar  raises  the  feeblest  ghost  of  a  tune,  and  throe 
of  the  women  keep  time  to  it  with  their  heads,  and  the  fourth  with 
the  child.  If  Antonio  has  brought  any  money  in  with  him,  I  am 
afraid  be  will  never  take  it  otit,  and  it  even  strikes  me  that  his 
JKket  and  guitar  may  be  in  a  bad  way.  But,  the  look  of  the  young 
man  and  the  tinkling  of  the  instrument  so  change  the  place  in  a 
moment  to  a  leaf  out  of  Don  Quixote,  that  I  wonder  where  his 
mule  is  stabled,  until  he  leaves  off. 

I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  (as  it  tends  rather  to  my  uncommer- 
dal  confusion),  that  I  occasion^  a  difficulty  in  this  establishment, 
by  having  taken  the  child  in  my  arms.  For,  on  my  offering  to 
mtore  it  to  a  ferocious  joker  not  unstimulated  by  rum,  who 
claimed  to  be  its  mother,  that  unnatural  parent  put  her  hands 
brtiind  her,  and  declined  to  accept  it ;  backing  into  the  fireplace, 
sad  Tet7  shrilly  declaring,  regardless  of  remonstrance  from  her 
Irieada,  that  she  knowed  it  to  be  Law,  that  whoever  took  a  child 
bom  it«  mother  of  his  own  will,  was  bound  to  stick  to  it.  The 
DDcommemal  sense  of  being  in  a  rather  ridiculous  position  with  the 
poor  little  child  beginning  to  be  frightened,  was  relieved  by  my 
Tortfay  friend  and  fellow-constable,  Trampfoot ;  who,  laying  bands 
UD  the  article  as  if  it  were  a  Bottle,  passed  it  on  to  the  nearest 
Tonao,  and  bade  her  "  take  hold  of  that."  As  we  came  out  the 
Battle  was  passed  to  the  ferocious  joker,  and  they  all  sat  down  as 
bcfcre,  including  Antonio  and  the  guitar.  It  was  clear  that  there 
111  no  such  thing  as  a  nightcap  to  this  baby's  head,  and  ttiat  even 
be  never  went  to  bed,  but  was  always  kept  up  —  and  would  grow 
np,  kept  up  — -  waiting  for  Jack. 

lAter  itill  in  the  night,  we  came  (by  the  court  "  where  the  man 
nt  mardered,"  and  by  the  other  court  across  the  street,  into 
vbiA  hia  body  was  dragged)  to  another  parlour  in  another  Entry, 
vbere  aerenl  people  were  sitting  round  a  Are  in  just  the  same  way. 
It  WM  a  dir^  and  offensive  place,  with  some  ragged  clothes  drying 
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in  it ;  but  there  was  a  high  shelf  over  the  entr&nce-docH'  (to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  marauding  hando,  poaaibly)  with  two  Wge  irliite 
loaves  on  it,  und  a  great  piece  of  Cheshire  cheese. 

"Well!"  eaj»  Mr.  Superintendent,  with  a  comprehenEiTe  look 
all  round.     "  How  do  you  do ) " 

"  Not  much  to  bouBt  of,  sir."  From  the  curtseying  womaD  of 
the  liouac.     "  Thia  is  my  good  man,  sir." 

"You  are  not  registered  as  a  common  Lodging  House!" 

"  Ko,  Bir." 

Sliarpeye  (in  the  Mo7e-on  tone)  puts  in  the  pertinent  inquii;, 
"  Then  why  ain't  you  1 " 

"  Ain't  got  no  one  here,  Mr.  Sharpeye,"  rejoins  the  woman  and 
my  good  man  togt^ther,  "  but  our  own  family." 

"  How  many  are  you  in  family  1 " 

Tlic  woman  takes  time  to  eount,  under  pretence  of  cmighing; 
and  adds,  as  one  scant  of  breath,  "  Seven,  sir." 

But  she  lins  missed  one.  so  Sharix^>'i*i  *'^*o  knows  all  about  it,  saya : 

"  Here's  a  young  uian  here  makes  eight,  who  ain't  of  your 
family  1 " 

■'  No,  Mr,  Sharpej'e,  he's  a  weekly  lodger." 

"  What  does  he  do  for  a  living  ? " 

The  young  man  here,  takes  the  reply  upon  himself  and  ehortly 
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"  Well,  ma'am,  how  do  you  do  1 " 

Sweetlj,  she  can  assure  the  dear  gentlemen,  sweetly.  Charm- 
ingly, cbanniDgly.     And  overjoyed  to  see  ua  ! 

"  Why,  this  is  a  strange  time  for  this  boy  to  be  writing  his  copy. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night !  " 

"  So  it  ia,  dear  gentlemen,  Heaven  bless  your  welcome  faces  and 
irtiil  ye  proeperous,  but  he  has  been  to  the  Play  with  a  young 
frirad  for  his  diveraion,  and  he  combinates  his  improvement  with 
entertainment,  by  doing  his  school-writing  afterwards,  God  be  good 

The  copy  admonished  human  nature  to  subjugate  the  fire  of 
ereiy  fierce  deaire.  One  might  have  thought  it  recommended  stir- 
ring the  fire,  the  old  lady  so  approved  it.  There  she  sat,  roeily 
beuning  at  the  copy-book  and  the  boy,  and  invoking  showers  oT 
UeaeingB  on  our  heads,  when  we  left  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
waiting  for  Jack. 

Later  still  in  the  night,  we  came  to  a  nauseous  room  with  an 
earth  floor,  into  which  the  refuse  scum  of  an  alley  trickled.  The 
(tench  of  this  habitation  was  abominable  ;  the  seeming  poverty  of 
it,  diseaaed  and  dire.  Yet,  here  again,  was  visitor  or  lodger — a 
man  sitting  before  the  fire,  like  the  rest  of  them  elsewhere,  and 
apparently  not  distasteful  to  the  mistress's  niece,  who  was  alao 
before  the  fire.     The  mistress  hereelf  had  the  misfortune  of  being 

iBi«L 

Three  wcinl  old  women  of  transcendent  ghastliness,  were  at 
■eediework  at  a  table  in  this  room.  Says  Trampfoot  to  First  Witch, 
"What  are  3f0U  making)"     Says  she,  "Money-bags." 

"  What  are  you  making!"  retorts  Trampfoot,  a  little  off  hia 
halaaee. 

"  Bags  to  hold  your  money,"  says  the  witch,  shaking  her  head, 
■ad  Betting  her  teeth  ;  "  you  as  has  got  it." 

She  holds  up  a  common  cnsh-bag,  and  on  the  table  is  a  heap  of 
■Dcb  bags.  Witch  Two  laughs  at  us.  Witch  Three  scowls  at  us. 
Witeh  nsterhood  all,  stiteh,  stitob.  First  Witeh  has  a  red  circle 
Tcond  each  eye.  I  &incy  it  like  the  beginning  of  the  development 
vt  a  perverted  diabolical  halo,  and  that  when  it  spreads  all  round 
her  bead,  she  will  die  in  the  odour  of  dcvilty. 

Trmmpfoot  wishes  to  be  informed  what  First  Witch  has  got 
behind  Uie  table,  down  by  tbe  side  of  her,  there !  Witches  Two 
■ad  Three  croak  angrily,  "  Show  him  the  child  ! " 

She  dngi  oat  a  skinny  little  arm  from  a  brown  dustheap  on  the 
(nmd.  Ai^UTed  not  to  disturb  the  child,  f<hc  lets  it  drop  again. 
Hm  we  find  at  last  that  there  is  one  child  in  the  world  of  Entries 
•fca  |M*  to  bad — if  thb  be  bed. 
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Mr.  Superintendent  asks  how  long  are  they  going  to  work  at 
those  bags) 

How  long  I  Firat  Witch  Tepe&ts.  Going  to  hnve  aupper  pm- 
ently.     See  the  cups  and  saucers,  and  the  plates. 

"  Late  1  Ay  !  But  we  has  to  'am  our  supper  afore  we  Mta 
it ! "  Both  the  other  witches  repeat  this  afler  First  Witch,  and 
take  the  Uncommercial  meaaureinent  with  their  eyes,  as  for  a 
charmed  winding-sheet.  Some  grim  discourae  ensues,  referring  to 
the  mistress  of  the  cave,  who  will  be  released  from  jail  to-morrow. 
Witches  pronounce  Trampfoot  "  right  there,"  when  he  deems  it  & 
trying  distance  for  the  old  lady  to  walk ;  she  shall  be  fetched  by 
niece  in  a  spring-cart. 

Aa  I  took  a  parting  look  at  First  Witch  in  turning  away,  the 
red  marks  round  her  eyes  seemed  to  have  already  grown  Uiger, 
and  she  hungrily  and  thirstily  looked  out  beyond  me  into  the  dark 
doorway,  to  sec  if  Jaok  were  there.  For,  Jock  came  even  hen^ 
and  the  miBtretts  had  got  into  jail  through  deluding  Jack. 

When  I  at  last  ended  this  night  of  travel  and  got  to  bed,  I 
failed  to  keep  my  mind  on  comfortable  thoughts  of  Seamen's  Homes 
(not  overdone  with  strictness),  and  improved  dock  regulations  giv- 
ing Jack  greater  benefit  of  fire  and  candle  aboard  ship,  throu^ 
my  mind's  wandering  among  the  vermin  I  had  seen.     Afterwards 
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I  wonder  why  metropolitan  gales  always  blow  so  hard  at  Wsl- 
woTth.  I  cannot  imagine  what  Walworth  has  done,  to  bring  such 
windy  punishment  upon  itself,  as  I  never  fail  to  find  recorded  in 
the  newspapere  when  the  wind  has  blown  at  all  hard.  Brixton  seems 
to  hare  something  on  its  conscience ;  Peckbam  suffers  more  than  a 
virtuous  Peckham  might  be  supposed  to  deserve  ;  the  howling  neigh- 
bourhood of  Deptfonl  figures  largely  in  the  accounts  of  the  ingen- 
ious gentlemen  who  are  out  in  every  wind  that  blows,  and  to  whom 
it  is  an  ill  high  wind  that  blows  no  good  ;  but,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  Walworth  left  by  this  time.  It  must  surely  be  blown  away. 
I  have  read  of  more  chimney-stacks  and  house-copings  coming  down 
with  terrific  smashes  at  Walworth,  and  of  more  sacred  edifices  being 
neariy  (not  quite)  blown  out  to  sea  from  the  same  accureed  locality, 
than  I  have  read  of  practised  thieves  with  the  appearance  and  man- 
ners of  gentlemen  —  a  popular  phenomenon  which  never  existed  on 
earth  out  of  fiction  and  a  police  report.  Again :  I  wonder  why 
people  are  always  blown  into  the  Surrey  Canal,  and  into  no  other 
piece  of  water  !  Why  do  people  get  up  early  and  go  out  in  groupe, 
to  be  blown  into  the  Surrey  Canal  I  Do  they  say  to  one  another, 
"Welcome  death,  so  that  we  get  into  the  newspupere!"  Even 
that  would  be  an  insufficient  explanation,  because  even  then  they 
might  sometimes  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  being  blown  into 
the  Regent's  Canal,  instead  of  al way s< saddling  Surrey  for  the  Geld. 
Some  nameless  policeman,  too,  is  constantly,  on  the  slightest  prov- 
ocation, getting  himself  blown  into  this  same  Surrey  Canal.  Will 
Sir  Richard  Mavne  see  to  it,  and  restrain  that  weak-minded  and 
feeble-bodied  constable? 

To  resume  the  consider,ition  9f  the  curious  question  of  Refresh- 
ment. I  am  a  Briton,  and,  as  such,  I  am  aware  that  I  never  will 
be  a  slave  —  and  yet  I  have  latent  suspicion  that  there  must  be 
Borne  slavery  of  wrong  custom  in  this  matter. 

I  travel  by  railroad.  I  start  from  home  at  seven  or  eight  in  the 
morning,  after  breakfasting  hurrinlly.  What  with  skimming  over 
tbe  open  landscape,  what  with  mining  in  the  damp  bowels  of  the 
earth,  what  with  banging  booming  and  shrieking  the  scores  of  miles 
away,  I  am  hungry  when  I  arrive  at  the  "  Refreshment "  station 
wbcre  I  am  expected.  Please  to  observe,  expected.  I  have  said, 
I  am  hungry  ;  perhaps  I  might  say,  with  greater  point  and  force, 
that  I  am  to  some  eitcnt  exhausted,  and  that  I  need  —  in  the 
exprenive  French  sense  of  the  word  — -  to  be  restored.  What  is 
provided  for  my  restoration  1  The  apartment  that  is  to  restore  me 
is  a  wind-trap,  cunningly  sot  to  inveigle  all  the  draughts  in  that 
eoantry-aide,  and  to  communicate  a  special  intensity  and  velocity  to 
than  aatbqr  rotate  in  two  hurricanes:  one,  about  my  wretched  head: 
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oue,  about  my  wretched  legs.  The  training  of  the  Tonng  ladies 
behind  the  counter  who  ate  to  restore  me,  has  been  horn  their  in- 
fancy directed  to  the  assumption  of  a  detknt  dramatic  show  that  I 
am  not  cxpectnl.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  represent  to  them  by  my 
humble  and  conciliator}'  manners,  that  I  ^'ish  to  be  liberal.  It  ia 
in  vain  for  nie  to  represent  to  myself,  for  the  encouragement  of  my 
sinkiug  soul,  that  the  young  ladies  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  my 
arrival.  Neither  my  reiuon  nor  my  feelings  eon  make  head  agsinst 
the  cold  glazed  glare  of  eye  with  which  I  am  assured  that  I  am  not 
expected],  and  not  want^.  The  solitaiy  man  among  the  bottles 
would  sometimes  take  pity  on  me,  if  he  <lared,  but  he  is  powerlen 
against  the  ri^ts  and  mights  of  Woman.  (Of  the  page  I  make  no 
account,  for,  be  is  a  boy,  and  therefore  the  natural  enemy  of  Crea- 
tion.) Chilling  fast,  in  the  deadly  tornadoes  to  which  my  uppcsr 
and  lower  extremities  are  cspo^ed,  and  subdued  by  the  moral  dis- 
advantage at  which  I  stand,  I  turn  my  disconsolate  eyes  on  tbe 
refreshments  that  ure  to  restore  me.  I  find  that  I  must  either 
scald  my  throat  by  insanely  ladling  into  it,  against  time  and  lot 
no  wager,  brown  hot  wat«r  stiffened  with  flour;  or,  I  must  make 
myself  flaky  anil  sick  with  Banbuiy  cake ;  or,  I  must  stuff  into 
my  delicfite  organisatiou,  a  currant  pincushion  whkh  I  know  viH 
'I  into  immeiijiurnblc  dinieDsiona  when  it  has  trot  there;  or.  I 
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Mr.  Orazinglands,  of  the  Midland  Counties,  came  to  London  by 
nulroad  one  morning  last  week,  accompanied  by  the  amiable  and 
fitfcinating  Mrs.  Grazinglands.  Mr.  G.  is  a  gentleman  of  a  com- 
fortable property,  and  had  a  little  business  to  transact  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  required  the  concurrence  and  signature  of  Mrs. 
G.  Their  business  disposed  of,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grazinglands  viewed 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
!«pirit8  of  Mrs.  Grazinglands  then  gradually  beginning  to  flag,  Mr. 
Grazinglands  (who  is  the  tenderest  of  husbands)  remarked  with 
sympathy,  "Arabella,  my  dear,  I  fear  you  are  faint."  Mrs.  Graz- 
iogUnds  replied,  "  Alexander,  I  am  rather  faint ;  but  don't  mind 
me,  I  shall  be  better  presently."  Touched  by  the  feminine  meek- 
ness of  this  answer,  Mr.  Grazinglands  looked  in  at  a  pastrycook's 
window,  hesitating  as  to  the  expediency  of  lunching  at  that  estab- 
lishment. He  beheld  nothing  to  eat,  but  butter  in  various  forms, 
slightly  charged  with  jam,  and  languidly  frizzling  over  tepid 
water.  Two  ancient  turtle-shells,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
legend,  "Soups,"  decorated  a  glass  partition  within,  enclosing  a 
8tu£^  alcove,  from  which  a  ghastly  mockery  of  a  marriage-break- 
hst  spread  on  a  rickety  table,  warned  the  temfied  traveller.  An 
oblong  box  of  stale  and  broken  pastry  at  reduced  prices,  mounted 
on  a  stool,  ornamented  the  doorway ;  and  two  high  chairs  that 
looked  as  if  they  were  performing  on  stilts,  embellished  the  counter. 
Orer  the  whole,  a  young  lady  presided,  whose  gloomy  haughtiness 
as  she  surveyed  the  street,  announced  a  deep-seated  grievance  against 
society,  and  an  implacable  determination  to  be  avenged.  From  a 
beetle-haunted  kitchen  below  this  institution,  fumes  arose,  sug- 
gestive of  a  class  of  soup  which  Mr.  Grazinglands  knew,  from 
painful  experience,  enfeebles  the  mind,  distends  the  stomach,  forces 
itself  into  the  complexion,  and  tries  to  ooze  out  at  the  eyes.  As 
he  decided  against  entering,  and  turned  away,  Mrs.  Grazinglands 
becoming  perceptibly  weaker,  repeated,  "  I  am  rather  faint,  Alex- 
ander, but  don't  mind  me."  Urged  to  new  efforts  by  these  wonls 
of  resignation,  Mr.  Grazinglands  looked  in  at  a  cold  and  floury 
baker's  shop,  where  utilitarian  buns  unrelieved  by  a  currant,  con- 
8f>rted  with  hanl  biscuits,  a  stone  Alter  of  cold  water,  a  hanl  pale 
clock,  and  a  hard  Uttlc  old  woman  with  flaxen  hair,  of  an  undevel- 
oped-fiirinaoeous  aspect,  as  if  she  had  been  fed  upon  seeds.  He 
might  have  entered  even  here,  but  for  the  timely  remembrance 
coming  upon  him  that  Jairing's  was  but  round  the  comer. 

Now,  Jairing's  being  an  hotel  for  families  and  gentlemen,  in  high 
repute  among  the  midland  counties,  Mr.  Grazinglands  plucked  up 
a  great  spirit  when  he  told  Mrs.  Grazinglands  she  should  have  a 
chop  there.     That  lady,  likewise  felt  that  she  was  going  to  see 
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Life.  Arriving  on  that  gaj  and  festive  scene,  they  found  the  aee- 
on*l  waiter,  iD  a  flabby  undreaa,  cleaning  the  windows  of  the  emptj 
cuffife-room  ;  and  tho  tirat  waiter,  denuded  of  his  whit«  tie,  '"■'^ig 
up  Ilia  craets  behind  the  Poat-Ofiice  Directory.  The  latter  (who 
took  them  in  hand)  was  greatly  put  out  by  their  patronage  aad 
sliowcd  his  mind  to  be  truublcd  by  a  sense  of  the  ptesaiog  neces- 
sity of  instantly  smuggling  ?drB.  Gmzinglands  into  the  obacuitst 
comer  of  the  building.  This  slighted  lady  (who  is  the  pride  of 
her  division  of  the  county)  was  immediately  conveyed,  by  several 
dark  passages,  and  up  and  down  several  steps,  into  a  penitential 
apartment  at  the  back  of  the  house,  where  five  invalided  old  plate- 
wanners  leaned  up  against  one  another  under  a  discarded  old 
melancholy  sideboard,  and  where  the  wintiy  leaves  of  all  the  dis- 
ing-tablcs  in  the  house  lay  thick.  Also,  a  sofa,  of  incomprehensible 
form  regarded  from  any  sofane  point  of  view,  murmured  "Bed;" 
while  Hit  air  of  mingled  flufliuesa  and  heeltaps,  added,  "Seoaod 
Waiter's."  Secreted  iu  this  dismal  hgld,  objects  of  a  myateiioua 
distrust  and  suspieiuu,  Sir.  Gruzingkiida  and  his  charming  partner 
waited  twenty  minutes  for  the  smoke  (for  it  never  came  to  a  fire), 
twenty-five  minutes  fur  the  sherry,  half  an  hour  for  the  taUecloth, 
forty  minutes  for  the  knives  and  forks,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
for  the  chops,  ami  an  hour  for  the  potatoes.    On  settling  the  little  UU 
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sponge-cakes  that  turn  to  sand  in  the  mouth.  I  cannot  dine  on 
shining  brown  patties,  composed  of  unknown  animals  within,  and 
offering  to  my  view  the  device  of  an  indigestible  star-fish  in  leaden 
pie-crust  without.  I  cannot  dine  on  a  sandwich  that  has  long  been 
pining  under  an  exhausted  receiver.  I  cannot  dine  on  barley-sugar. 
I  cannot  dine  on  Toffee.''  You  repair  to  the  nearest  hotel,  and 
arriv^  agitated,  in  the  coffee-room. 

It  is  a  most  astonishing  fact  that  the  waiter  is  very  cold  to  you. 
Account  for  it  how  you  may,  smooth  it  over  how  you  will,  you  can- 
not deny  that  he  is  cold  to  you.  He  m  not  glad  to  see  you,  he 
does  not  want  you,  he  would  much  rather  you  hadn't  come.  He 
opposes  to  your  flushed  condition,  an  immovable  composure.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  another  waiter,  bom,  as  it  would  seem, 
expressly  to  look  at  you  in  this  passage  of  your  life,  stands  at  a 
little  distance,  with  his  napkin  under  his  arm  and  his  hands  folded, 
looking  at  you  with  all  his  might.  You  impress  on  your  waiter 
that  you  have  ten  minutes  for  dinner,  and  he  proposes  that  you 
shall  begin  with  a  bit  of  fish  which  will  be  ready  in  twenty.  That 
proposal  declined,  he  suggests  —  as  a  neat  originality  —  '*  a  weal 
or  mutton  cutlet."  You  close  with  either  cutlet,  any  cutlet,  any- 
thing. He  goes,  leisurely,  behind  a  door  and  calls  down  some 
unseen  shaft.  A  ventriloquial  dialogue  ensues,  tending  finally  to 
the  effect  that  weal  only,  is  available  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
You  anxiously  call  out,  "  Veal,  then  ! "  Your  waiter  having  settled 
that  point,  returns  to  array  your  tablecloth,  with  a  table  napkin 
folded  cocked-hat- wise  (slowly,  for  something  out  of  window  engages 
his  eye),  a  white  wine-glass,  a  green  wine-glass,  a  blue  finger-glass, 
a  tumbler,  and  a  powerful  field  battery  of  fourteen  castors  with 
nothing  in  them  ;  or  at  all  events  —  which  is  enough  for  your  pur- 
pose —  with  nothing  in  them  that  will  come  out.  All  this  time, 
the  other  waiter  looks  at  you  —  with  an  air  of  mental  comparison 
and  curiosity,  now,  as  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  you  are  rather 
like  his  brother.  Half  your  time  gone,  and  nothing  come  but  the 
jug  of  ale  and  the  bread,  you  implore  your  waiter  to  "  See  after 
that  cutlet,  waiter ;  pray  do  ! "  He  cannot  go  at  once,  for  he  is 
carrying  in  seventeen  pounds  of  American  cheese  for  you  to  finish 
with,  and  a  small  Landed  Estate  of  celery  and  water-cresses.  The 
other  waiter  changes  his  leg,  and  takes  a  new  view  of  you,  doubt- 
fully, now,  as  if  he  had  rejected  the  resemblance  to  his  brother, 
and  had  begun  to  think  you  more  like  his  aunt  or  his  grandmother. 
Again  you  beseech  your  waiter  with  pathetic  indignation,  to  ''see 
after  that  cutlet ! "  He  steps  out  to  see  after  it,  and  by-and-bye, 
when  you  are  going  away  without  it,  comes  back  with  it.  Even 
then,  he  will  not  take  the  sham  silver-cover  off,  without  a  pause 
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for  a  flourish,  ami  a  ]ook  at  the  miu^  cnitlet  as  if  he  were  Buipriaed 
to  SI*  it  —  whii'h  i-annot  posdibl.r  be  the  ewe,  he  must  have  seen 
it  »u  often  befurc.  A  sort  of  fur  bos  been  proiluce«I  upon  its  but- 
face  by  the  cook'«  nrt,  ami  in  a  sham  silver  reiuel  staggering  on 
tvn  feet  instead  of  three,  a  a  eutaneoud  kind  of  sauce,  of  brown  pim- 
pli's  and  pieklcd  eueumber.  You  order  the  bill,  but  your  waiter 
i-annot  bring  your  bill  yet.  because  be  ia  bringing,  ioatead,  three 
Hitity-liearted  potatoes  and  two  grim  head  of  broeoli,  like  the  occa- 
fiinnal  oriiamentH  on  area  railings,  badly  boilnl.  You  kno«~  that 
viiu  will  never  eoine  to  this  pass,  any  more  than  to  the  eh«ese  and 
celery,  and  you  imperatively  demaud  your  bill ;  but,  it  takes  time 
to  ^-t,  even  when  gone  for,  because  your  wait«r  has  to  communi- 
cate with  a  lady  who  lives  behind  a  sash-window  in  a  comer,  and 
who  appears  to  have  to  refer  to  several  Ledgers  before  she  «n  Jtake 
it  out  ^  as  if  you  had  been  staying  there  a  year.  Yoii  become  du- 
tracteil  to  get  away,  and  the  other  waiter,  once  more  changing  his 
leg,  still  looks  at  you  —  but  su-^pii-iously,  now,  as  if  you  had  b^un 
to  remind  him  of  the  party  who  took  the  great-coata  last  winter. 
Your  bill  at  Imt  brought  and  paiil,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  mouth- 
ful, your  waiter  reppuich fully  reminds  you  that  "attendance  is  not 
charged  fur  a  single  meal."  and  you  have  to  search  in  all  your  pock- 
et'' for  sixpence  mure.  He  has  a  worse  opinion  of  you  than  ever, 
'    1  yon  have  given  it  to  him,  and  lets  you  out  into  the  street 
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the  BuU'b  Head  set  the  glasses  and  D'Oyleys  on,  and  held  that 
Liquid  Gout  to  the  three-and-sixpenny  wax-candle,  as  if  its  old- 
established  colour  hadn't  come  from  the  dyer's. 

Or  lastly,  take  to  finish  with,  two  cases  that  we  all  know,  every 
day. 

We  all  know  the  new  hotel  near  the  station,  where  it  is  always 
gusty,  going  up  the  lane  which  is  always  muddy,  where  we  are 
sure  to  arrive  at  night,  and  where  we  make  the  gas  start  awfully 
when  we  open  the  front  door.  We  all  know  the  flooring  of  the 
passages  and  staircases  that  is  too  new,  and  the  walls  that  are  too 
new,  and  the  house  that  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  mortar.  We 
all  know  the  doors  that  have  cracked,  and  the  cracked  shutters 
through  which  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  disconsolate  moon.  We  all 
know  the  new  people,  who  have  come  to  keep  the  new  hotel,  and 
who  wish  they  had  never  come,  and  who  (inevitable  result)  wish  we 
had  never  come.  We  all  know  how  much  too  scant  and  smooth  and 
bright  the  new  furniture  is,  and  how  it  has  never  settled  down, 
and  cannot  fit  itself  into  right  places,  and  will  get  into  wrong  places. 
We  all  know  how  the  gas,  being  lighted,  shows  maps  of  Damp 
opon  the  walls.  We  all  know  how  the  ghost  of  mortar  passes  into 
oar  sandwich,  stirs  our  negus,  goes  up  to  bed  with  us,  ascends  the 
pale  bedroom  chimney,  and  prevents  the  smoke  from  following. 
We  all  know  how  a  leg  of  our  chair  comes  off  at  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  and  how  the  dejected  waiter  attributes  the  accident  to  a 
general  greenness  pervading  the  establishment,  and  informs  us,  in 
reply  to  a  local  inquiry,  that  he  is  thankful  to  say  he  is  an  entire 
stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  is  going  back  to  his  own 
connection  on  Saturday. 

We  all  know,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  station  hotel  belong- 
ing to  the  company  of  proprietors,  which  has  suddenly  sprung  up 
in  the  back  outskirts  of  any  place  we  like  to  name,  and  where  we 
look  out  of  our  palatial  windows,  at  little  back  yanls  and  gardens, 
old  summer-houses,  fowl-houses,  pigeon-traps,  and  pigsties.  We  all 
know  this  hotel  in  which  we  can  get  anything  we  want,  after  its 
kind,  for  money ;  but  where  nobody  is  glad  to  see  us,  or  sorry  to 
see  us,  or  minds  (our  bill  paid)  whether  we  come  or  go,  or  how, 
or  when,  or  why,  or  cares  about  us.  We  all  know  this  hotel, 
where  we  have  no  individuality,  but  put  ourselves  into  the  general 
post,  as  it  were,  and  are  sorted  and  disposed  of  acconling  to  our 
division.  We  all  know  that  we  can  get  on  very  well  indeed  at 
such  a  place,  but  still  not  perfectly  well ;  and  this  may  be,  because 
the  place  is  largely  wholesale,  and  there  is  a  lingering  personal  retail 
interest  within  us  that  asks  to  be  satisfied. 

To  sum  up.     My  uncommercial  travelling  has  not  yet  brought 
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me  to  the  conclusioa  that  we  are  close  to  perfection  in  thMe  matten. 
And  just  as  I  do  not  believe  that  the  end  of  the  world  will  erer  be 
near  at  hand,  so  long  as  any  of  the  verj  tdresome  and  arrc^ant 
people  who  constantly  predict  that  catastrophe  are  left  in  it,  so,  I 
shall  hftve  small  faith  in  the  Hotel  Millennium,  while  any  of  the 
uncomfortable  superstitions  I  hare  glanced  at  remain  in  euatence. 
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TRAVELLIXO   ABROAD. 

I  COT  into  the  travelling  chariot  —  it  was  of  Gennan  nuk^ 
roomy,  heavy,  and  unvarnished  —  I  got  into  the  tnTdling  chariot, 
pulled  up  the  steps  after  me,  shut  myself  in  with  a  smart  hang  of 
the  door,  and  gave  the  word,  "Go  on  I  " 

Immediately,  all  that  W.  and  S.  \V.  division  of  LondoD  began  to 
slide  away  at  a  pace  so  lively,  that  I  was  orer  the  river,  and  paat 
the  Old  Kent  Road,  and  out  on  Blackheath,  and  even  aacendii^ 
Shooter's  Hill,  before  I  bad  had  time  to  look  about  me  in  the  at- 
ia^.  like  a  folieotp-]  traTfUer, 
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"  All  aboat  him,"  said  the  very  queer  small  boy.  "  I  am  old 
(I  am  nine),  and  I  read  all  sorts  of  books.  But  do  let  us  stop  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  look  at  the  house  there,  if  you  please  ! " 

"  You  admire  that  house  ? ''  said  I. 

"  Bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  very  queer  small  boy,  "  when  I  was  not 
more  than  half  as  old  as  nine,  it  used  to  be  a  treat  for  me  to  be 
brought  to  look  at  it.  And  now,  I  am  nine,  I  come  by  myself  to 
look  at  it  And  ever  since  I  can  recollect,  my  father,  seeing  me 
80  fond  of  it,  has  often  said  to  me,  *  K  you  were  to  be  very  persever- 
ing and  were  to  work  hard,  you  might  some  day  come  to  live  in 
it.'  Though  that's  impossible ! "  said  the  very  queer  small  boy, 
drawing  a  low  breath,  and  now  staring  at  the  house  out  of  window 
with  all  his  might. 

I  was  rather  amazed  to  be  told  this  by  the  very  queer  small  boy ; 
for  that  house  happens  to  be  my  house,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  what  he  said  was  true. 

Well !  I  made  no  halt  there,  and  I  soon  dropped  the  very  queer 
small  boy  and  went  on.  Over  the  road  where  the  old  Romans  used 
to  march,  over  the  road  where  the  old  Canterbury  pilgrims  used  to 
go,  over  the  road  where  the  travelling  trains  of  the  old  imperious 
priests  and  princes  used  to  jingle  on  horseback  between  the  conti- 
nent and  this  Island  through  the  mud  and  water,  over  the  road 
where  Shakespeare  hummed  to  himself,  "  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter 
wind,"  as  he  sat  in  the  saddle  at  the  gate  of  the  inn  yard  noticing 
the  carriers ;  all  among  the  cherry  orchards,  apple  orchards,  corn- 
fields and  hop-gardens  ;  so  went  I,  by  Canterbury  to  Dover.  There, 
the  sea  was  tumbling  in,  with  deep  sounds,  after  dark,  and  the  re- 
volving French  light  on  Cape  Grinez  was  seen  regularly  bursting 
out  and  becoming  obscured,  as  if  the  head  of  a  gigantic  light-keeper 
in  an  anxious  state  of  mind  were  interposed  every  half  minute,  to 
look  how  it  was  burning. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  was  on  the  deck  of  the  steam-packet,  and 
we  were  aiming  at  the  bar  in  the  usual  intolerable  manner,  and  the 
bar  was  aiming  at  us  in  the  usual  intolerable  manner,  and  the  bar 
got  by  far  the  best  of  it,  and  we  got  by  far  the  worst  —  all  in  the 
usual  intolerable  manner. 

But,  when  I  was  clear  of  the  Custom  House  on  the  otiier  side, 
and  when  I  began  to  make  the  dust  fly  on  the  thirsty  French  roads, 
and  when  the  twigaome  trees  by  the  wayside  (which,  I  suppose, 
never  will  grow  leafy,  for  they  never  did)  guarded  here  and  there  a 
dosty  soldier,  or  field  labourer,  baking  on  a  heap  of  broken  stones, 
sound  asleep  in  a  fiction  of  shade,  I  began  to  recover  my  travelling 
spirits.  Coming  upon  the  breaker  of  the  broken  stones,  in  a  hard 
lioi  shining  hat,  on  which  the  sun  played  at  a  distance  as  on  a 
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buming-glass,  I  felt  that  now,  indeed,  I  wu  in  the  dew  old  FlUMe 
of  my  affMtioDs.  I  ehouiil  have  known  it,  without  tlie  well-reman- 
berrd  bottle  of  rough  unlinary  wine,  the  cold  rooat  fowl,  the  loa^ 
and  the  jiinch  of  salt,  on  which  I  lunched  with  onspemkahle  aatia&e- 
tion,  from  one  of  the  etuffeil  pockets  of  the  chariot 

I  must  hare  fallon  asleep  after  lunirh,  for  wbeo  ft  bright  &oe 
loukeJ  ia  at  the  wiiulow,  I  ataiKil,  and  said  : 

"Gooii  liod,  Louis,  I  Jreamcil  you  were  dead  ! " 

My  checriul  serTunt  luu^ctl,  and  answered  : 

"  Me  {     Sot  at  all,  sir." 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  wake  1     What  are  we  dtnng,  LouisT" 

"^Ye  go  to  take  iiby  of  horaes.     Will  jmi  walk  up  the  hilll" 

"  Certainly." 

Welrome  the  old  French  hill,  with  the  ohl  French  lunatic  (not 
iu  the  most  disUnt  ilogree  related  to  Sterne's  Haria)  liting  in  a 
thatched  di^-kennel  half  way  up,  and  flying  out  wiUi  his  crutch 
and  his  Ing  head  and  extended  uighlcai:^  to  be  beforehand  with  the 
old  men  and  women  exhibiting  crippled  children,  and  with  the 
children  exliitiiting  old  men  and  women,  ugly  and  blind,  who  alw^ 
Beemcd  by  ri¥urn.i:tionary  process  to  be  recalled  out  of  the  elemmta 
for  the  sudden  peopling  of  the  solitude  ! 

'*  It  is  well,"  ^id  I.  Hcatt^riog  among  them  what  email  coin  I 
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■tonea,  until  —  madly  cracking,  plunging,  and  floumbing  two  grey 
tails  about  —  I  made  my  triumphal  entry  into  Paris. 

At  Paris,  I  took  an  upper  apartment  tor  a  few  days  in  one  of  the 
hotels  of  the  Rue  de  Riroli ;  my  front  windows  looking  into  the 
guden  of  the  TuUeries  (where  the  principal  difference  between 
the  nursemaids  and  the  flowers  seemed  to  be  that  the  former  were 
tocomotire  and  the  latter  not):  my  back  windows  looking  at  all 
the  other  back  windows  in  the  hotel,  and  deep  down  into  a  pared 
yard,  where  my  Oennan  chariot  had  retired  under  a  tight-fitting 
archway,  to  all  appearance  for  life,  and  where  bells  rang  all  day 
without  anybody's  minding  them  but  certain  chamberlains  with 
fekther  brooina  and  green  baize  caps,  who  here  and  there  leaned 
out  of  some  high  window  placidly  looking  down,  and  where  neat 
waiten  with  trays  on  their  left  shoulders  passed  anil  repassed  from 
morning  to  night.    , 

Whenever  I  am  at  Paris,  I  am  dragged  by  invisible  force  into 
the  Morgue.  I  never  want  to  go  there,  but  am  always  pulled 
there.  One  Christmas  Day,  when  I  would  rather  have  been  any- 
where else,  I  was  attracted  in,  to  see  an  old  grey  man  lying  ^1 
alone  on  his  cold  bed,  with  a  tap  of  water  turned  on  over  his  grey 
hair,  and  running,  drip,  drip,  drip,  down  his  wretched  face  until  it 
got  to  the  comer  of  bis  mouth,  where  it  took  a  turn,  and  mode 
bim  took  sly.  One  New  Year's  Morning  (by  the  same  token,  the 
ran  was  shining  outside,  and  there  was  a  mottntebank  balancing  a 
fmther  on  his  nose,  within  a  yard  of  the  gate),  I  was  pulled  in 
again  to  look  at  a  flaxen-haired  boy  of  eighteen,  with  a  heart  bang- 
ing  0(1  his  breast  —  "  from  bis  mother,"  was  engraven  on  it- — who 
had  come  into  the  net  across  the  river,  with  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
fiiir  forehead  and  bis  hands  cut  with  a  knife,  but  whence  or  how 
was  a  blank  mysteiy.  This  time,  I  was  forced  into  the  same  dread 
place,  to  see  a  large  dark  man  whose  disfigurement  by  water  was 
in  a  frightful  manner,  comic,  and  whose  expression  was  that  of  a 
prize-fighter  who  had  dosed  his  eyelids  under  a  heavy  blow,  but 
was  going  immediately  to  open  them,  shako  his  head,  and  "  come 
up  smiling."  Oh  what  this  large  dark  man  coet  me  in  that  bright 
dty! 

It  was  very  hot  weather,  and  be  was  none  the  better  for  that, 
tod  I  was  much  the  worse.  Indeed,  a  very  neat  and  pleasant  little 
woman  with  the  key  of  her  lodging  on  her  forefinger,  who  had  been 
showing  bim  to  her  little  girl  while  she  and  the  child  ate  sweet- 
meate,  obaerved  monsieur  looking  poorly  as  we  came  out  together, 
and  asked  monsieur,  with  her  wondering  little  eyebrows  prettily 
raised,  if  there  were  anything  the  mattcrl  Faintly  replying  in  the 
oegfttire,   monsieur  crossed   the  road  to  a  wine-shop,  got   some 
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:.  ;ir.'i  rn-:-!T>:<i  I;  in^Liu  hiiT-arb'  with  s  ilip  in  tbe  gmt 

.  i2  sTnjK'i  -iniw-r*  ■•f  Taiicus  ^-av  tvloure,  who  valked  up 
.-im  arm  i:i  am.  •iraak  -x-ffiee.  #n;<.>k«il  cigars,  eat  ai  liitk 
■: .zir'^T^'l  p.V.i'ly  with  tUe  liatu^b  who  di^pens^  ih* 
.  as  1  -v-,-y  r.ow  ii-'  th^n  j-iivh^l  ihriuMtTei>  into  ihe  river 
■jT'ZL.'r:.  i-r.  I  -v.;.r  out  ajKo  w  Trii«ai  tLi*  »o>'i«l  routioe.  I 
r.ieV  ^/  t-ir;:  iiMT-  ia  'i.v  wavr  jan  i-f  the  <:-DieruiimieDU, 
:;.<  :u  ::.-  t'ili  r:i.;  'ViXint  L-f  a  tlrli^'kti'ul  bath,  when  all  ini 
::  I  ir.K  flz-l  -*-::r.  aa  .in:ica^>Eal'l>.-  iJia  that  tbe  lar^-  Jatk 

£>«  ■■-.:  :  ::.-  riv.r,  acl  d7>:*!':n;  iiijlantlr.  In  the  shock  I 
kor.  j.  ::,■'  ■«-iV-r  ::.:,-  ii.y  ;;>-ui!;,  and  it  tnrn^il  me  sick,  fcr 
i-pi  ;:.j;  *!.-  ■  ;,^.::t:Ea::vn  ■,■:'  t;.-.-  <Tia:u7e  vaA  in  it.  I  had 
■k  :■•■  ::,y  ■■■.•■'.  '^.irk- !)•,-■  1  r-' ■.•;!.  in  tLi-  hot*-!,  and  ycaa  lying  on 
•':.r-:.  ':.'■:  7-:  I  }•  ir^a  to  rea*>>n  with  iiivs^lr'. 
■  --.irf^.  I  k:.-  w  j-,--*-.-:ly  well  li.at  tl.o  lar^  dark  prealurr 
■  :.-r  'i'.a-L  *:.-;  :;.;i:  I  s'l'^uM  C"  nioro  o-mi-  upon  him  out  of 
i>;  w:..r-  I  ;....i  ?^irn  :.iia  >'.tai:.  thtn  I  i-hi^iiltl  eomf  upon 
:L->:7..;  ■  '  S  ;r—lKiai-  ;n  uu  <ati:vly  c.-w  ^ituaiic-n.  niial 
t :  :;.■-  »■■!- ::,:  ^:■f;^■■  of  tLe  iTi.';itun: ;  .idJ  that  had  « 
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as  a  wall  of  steel  or  marble  for  that  matter.  Yet  the  whiff  of  the 
room  never  failed  to  reproduce  him.  What  was  more  curious,  was 
the  capriciousness  with  which  his  portrait  seemed  to  light  itself  up 
in  my  mind,  elsewhere.  I  might  be  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
lazily  enjoying  the  shop  windows,  and  might  be  regaling  myself 
with  one  of  the  ready-made  clothes  shops  that  are  set  out  there. 
My  eyes,  wandering  over  impossible-waisted  dressing-gowns  and 
luminous  waistcoats,  would  fall  upon  the  master,  or  the  shopman, 
or  even  the  very  dummy  at  the  door,  and  would  suggest  to  me, 
"  Something  like  him  ! " — and  instantly  I  was  sickened  again. 

This  would  happen  at  the  theatre,  in  the  same  manner.  Often 
it  would  happen  in  the  street,  when  I  certainly  was  not  looking  for 
the  likeness,  and  when  probably  there  was  no  likeness  there.  It 
was  not  because  the  creature  was  dead  that  I  was  so  haunted, 
because  I  know  that  I  might  have  been  (and  I  know  it  because 
I  have  been)  equally  attended  by  the  image  of  a  living  aversion. 
This  lasted  about  a  week.  The  pictiu^  did  not  fade  by  degrees, 
in  the  sense  that  it  became  a  whit  less  forcible  and  distinct,  but 
in  the  sense  that  it  obtnided  itself  less  and  less  frequently.  The 
experience  may  be  worth  considering  by  some  who  have  the  care 
of  children.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  intensity  and 
accuracy  of  an  intelligent  child's  observation.  At  that  impressible 
time  of  life,  it  must  sometimes  produce  a  fixed  impression.  If  the 
fixed  impression  be  of  an  object  terrible  to  the  child,  it  will  be  (for 
want  of  reasoning  upon)  inseparable  from  great  fear.  Force  the 
child  at  such  a  time,  be  Spartan  with  it,  send  it  into  the  dark 
against  its  will,  leave  it  in  a  lonely  bedroom  against  its  will,  and 
you  had  better  murder  it. 

On  a  bright  morning  I  rattled  away  from  Paris,  in  the  Ckrman 
chariot,  and  left  the  large  dark  creature  behind  me  for  good.  I 
ought  to  confess,  though,  that  I  had  been  drawn  back  to  the 
Morgue,  after  he  was  put  underground,  to  look  at  his  clothes,  and 
that  I  found  them  frightfriUy  like  him  —  particularly  his  boots. 
However,  I  rattled  away  for  Switzerland,  looking  forward  and  not 
backward,  and  so  we  parted  company. 

Welcome  again,  the  long  long  spell  of  France,  with  the  queer  coun- 
try inns,  full  of  vases  of  flowers  and  clocks,  in  the  dull  little  towns, 
and  with  the  little  population  not  at  all  dull  on  the  little  Boule- 
vard in  the  evening,  under  the  little  trees !  Welcome  Monsieur 
the  Cur^  walking  ^one  in  the  early  morning  a  short  way  out 
of  the  town,  reading  that  eternal  Breviary  of  yours,  which  surely 
might  be  almost  read,  without  book,  by  this  time  !  Welcome 
Monsieur  the  Curd,  later  in  the  day,  jolting  through  the  highway 
dust  (bb  if  you  had  already  ascended  to  the  cloudy  r^on),  in  a 
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rrty  big-headed  cabriolet,  vith  the  dried  mod  of  a  dosen  mntm 
on  it.  Welcome  agtiin  Monsieur  the  Cur^  as  we  exchange  alubi- 
tions ;  you,  straight«niDg  your  back  to  look  at  the  Qemian  chaiiot, 
while  picking  in  your  little  village  garden  a  r^etable  or  two  ibr 
the  day's  soup :  I,  looking  out  of  the  Gennan  chariot  window 
in  that  dclicioiie  traveller's  trance  which  knows  no  cares,  noyo- 
tenhiys,  no  to-morrovs,^  nothing  but  the  passing  objecta  and  the 
jKU'.'ting  scents  and  sounds  1  And  so  I  came,  in  due  course  of 
di'light,  to  Strasbourg,  where  I  passed  a  wot  Sunday  evening  at 
a  window,  while  an  idle  trifle  of  a  vaudeville  was  played  for  me 
at  the  opposite  house. 

How  such  a  large  house  came  to  have  only  three  people  living 
in  it,  was  its  own  affair.  There  were  at  least  a  score  of  window! 
ill  its  high  roof  alone  ;  how  many  in  its  grotesque  front,  I  soon  gave 
up  counting.  The  owner  was  a  shopkeeper,  by  name  Strauden- 
heim  ;  by  trade  —  I  cotiUIn  t  make  out  what  by  trader  for  he  had 
forborne  to  write  that  up.  and  his  shop  was  shut. 

At  first,  as  I  looked  at  Straudeuhcim's,  tbroDgfa  the  stotdilj 
falling  rain,  I  set  him  up  in  business  in  the  gooee-liver  line. 
But.  inspection  r<f  Stmiulenlicim,  wlio  became  visible  at  a  window 
on  the  sei'ond  floor,  convinceil  me  that  there  was  something  more 
precious  tlian  liver  in  the  case.  He  wore  a  black  velvet  skuQ- 
nit  Wkoit  iL°unous   and   rich.      A  largi' ' 
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town  that  vague  refreshing  smell  of  grass  which  rain  does  bring  in 
the  summer-time. 

The  dim  appearance  of  a  man  at  Straudenheim's  shoulder,  in- 
spired me  with  a  nusgiying  that  somebody  had  come  to  murder 
that  flourishing  merchant  for  the  wealth  with  which  I  had  hand- 
somely endowed  him :  the  rather,  as  it  was  an  excited  man,  lean 
and  long  of  figure,  and  evidently  stealthy. of  foot.  But,  he  con- 
ferred ¥rith  Straudenheim  instead  of  doing  him  a  mortal  injury, 
and  then  they  both  softly  opened  the  other  window  of  that  room 
—  which  was  immediately  over  the  housekeeper's  —  and  tried  to 
see  her  by  looking  down.  And  my  opinion  of  Straudenheim  was 
much  lowered  when  I  saw  that  eminent  citizen  spit  out  of  window, 
clearly  with  the  hope  of  spitting  on  the  housekeeper. 

The  unconscious  housekeeper  fanned  herself,  tossed  her  head, 
and  laughed.  Though  unconscious  of  Straudenheim,  she  was  con- 
scious of  somebody  else  —  of  me  ?  —  there  was  nobody  else. 

Alter  leaning  so  far  out  of  the  window,  that  I  confidently  ex- 
pected to  see  their  heels  tilt  up,  Straudenheim  and  the  lean  man 
drew  their  heads  in  and  shut  the  window.  Presently,  the  house 
door  secretly  opened,  and  they  slowly  and  spitefully  crept  forth 
into  the  pouring  rain.  They  were  coming  over  to  me  (I  thought) 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  my  looking  at  the  housekeeper,  when 
they  plunged  into  a  recess  in  the  architecture  under  my  window 
and  dragged  out  the  puniest  of  little  soldiers,  begirt  with  the  most 
innocent  of  little  swords.  The  tall  glazed  head-dress  of  this  war- 
rior, Straudenheim  instantly  knocked  off,  and  out  of  it  fell  two 
sugar-sticks,  and  three  or  four  large  lumps  of  sugar. 

The  warrior  made  no  effort  to  recover  his  property  or  to  pick  up 
his  shako,  but  looked  with  an  expression  of  attention  at  Strauden- 
heim when  he  kicked  him  five  times,  and  also  at  the  lean  man 
when  he  kicked  him  five  times,  and  again  at  Straudenheim  when 
he  tore  the  breast  of  his  (the  warrior's)  little  coat  open,  and  shook 
all  his  ten  fingers  in  his  face,  as  if  they  were  ten  thousand.  When 
these  outrages  had  been  committed,  Straudenheim  and  his  man 
went  into  the  house  again  and  barred  the  door.  A  wonderful 
circumstance  was,  that  the  housekeeper  who  saw  it  all  (and  who 
could  have  taken  six  such  warriors  to  her  buxom  bosom  at  once), 
only  fanned  herself  and  laughed  as  she  had  laughed  before,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  opinion  about  it,  one  way  or  other. 

But,  the  chief  effect  of  the  drama  was  the  remarkable  vengeance 
taken  by  the  little  warrior.  Left  alone  in  the  rain,  he  picked  up 
his  shako  ;  put  it  on,  all  wet  and  dirty  as  it  was ;  retired  into  a 
oomt,  of  which  Straudenheim's  house  formed  the  comer ;  wheeled 
•boat;  and  bringing  his  two  forefingers  close  to  the  top  of  his 
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notice  robbed  tlicm  over  one  another,  croaswise,  in  derinDn,  de- 
fiaiiit',  and  contempt  of  Stniudenhcini.  Altbough  Stisudenham 
could  not  possibly  be  supposed  to  be  coiucioiu  of  this  stnuge 
proceeding,  it  so  inflated  and  comforted  the  little  warrior's  soal, 
tlitit  twii-c  be  went  airay,  and  twice  came  beck  into  tbe  amrt  to 
n<)>c.it  it,  OS  though  it  must  goad  liis  enemy  to  madness.  Xot 
(inly  tliat,  but  he  afterwards  came  back  with  two  other  small  mi- 
Tiore,  ami  they  all  three  did  it  together.  Not  only  thst  — as  I 
live  to  tell  the  tale  I  —  but  Just  as  it  was  falling  quite  daifc, 
the  three  came  bock,  bringing  with  them  a  huge  bearded  Sapper, 
whom  they  moved,  1^'  recital  of  the  original  wrong,  to  go  thnni^ 
the  same  performance,  mth  the  same  complete  absence  of  all  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  it  on  the  part  of  Straudenheim.  And  then 
they  all  went  away,  ann  in  arm,  singing. 

1  went  away  too,  in  the  German  chariot  at  sunrise,  and  nttled 
on,  day  after  day,  like  one  in  a  sweet  dream  ;  with  eo  many  cletf 
little  bells  on  the  harness  of  the  horses,  that  the  nuraeij  rhyme 
about  Banbury  Cross  and  the  venerable  lady  who  rode  in  state 
there,  was  always  in  my  ears.  And  now  I  came  to  the  land  of 
wMxleit  luniscs,  innocent  cakes,  thin  butter  soup,  and  spotless  little 
inn  Ihilrooins  with  a  family  likenesd  to  Dairies.  And  now  tbe 
Swiw  marksmen   were   for  ever   rifle-shooting  at  marks  aciut 
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I  once  had  at  school,  tfaat  I  half- expected  to  see  my  initials  in  brass- 
headed  nails  on  his  backbooe),  and  went  up  a  thousand  rugged 
vaya,  and  looked  down  at  a  thousand  woods  of  fir  and  pine,  and 
would  on  the  whole  have  preferred  my  mule's  keeping  a  little  nearer 
to  the  inside,  and  not  usually  travelling  with  a  hoof  or  two  over  the 
pnciiHce  —  though  much  consoled  by  explanation  that  this  was  to 
be  attributed  to  his  great  sagacity,  by  reason  of  his  carrying  broad 
loads  of  wood  at  other  times,  and  not  being  clear  but  that  I  myself 
belonged  to  that  station  of  life,  and  required  as  much  room  as  they. 
He  brought  me  safely,  in  his  own  wise  way,  among  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  and  here  I  enjoyed  a  dozen  climates  a  day ;  being  now 
(like  Don  Quixote  on  the  back  of  the  wooden  hoise)  in  the  region 
of  wind,  now  in  the  region  of  fire,  now  in  the  region  of  unmelting 
ice  and  snow.  Here,  I  passed  over  trembling  domes  of  ice,  beneath 
which  the  cataract  was  roaring ;  and  here  was  received  under  arches 
of  iciclea,  of  unspeakable  beauty ;  and  here  the  sweet  air  was  so 
bracing  and  so  light,  that  at  haitiag-times  I  rolled  in  the  snow 
when  I  saw  my  mule  do  it,  thinking  that  he  must  know  best.  At 
this  part  of  the  journey  we  would  come,  at  midday,  into  half  an 
hour's  thaw :  when  the  rough  mountain  inn  would  be  found  on  an 
island  of  deep  mud  in  a  sea  of  anow,  while  the  baiting  strings  of 
mules,  and  the  carts  full  of  casks  and  bales,  which  had  been  in  an 
Arctic  condition  a  mile  off,  would  steam  again.  By  such  ways 
ud  means,  I  would  come  to  the  cluster  of  chiUets  where  I  had  to 
torn  out  of  the  track  to  see  the  waterfall ;  and  then,  uttering  a 
bowl  like  a  young  giant,  on  espying  a  traveller --in  other  words, 
something  to  eat — ^  coming  up  the  steep,  the  idiot  lying  on  the 
wood-pile  who  sunned  himself  and  nuised  his  goitre,  would  rouse 
the  woman-guide  within  the  hut,  who  would  stream  out  hastily, 
throwing  her  child  over  one  of  her  shoulders  and  her  goitre  over 
the  other,  as  she  came  along.  I  slept  at  religious  bouses,  and 
Uc^  refuges  of  many  kinJti,  on  this  journey,  and  by  the  stove  at 
night  heard  stories  of  travellers  who  had  perished  within  call,  in 
wmths  and  drifts  of  snow.  One  night  the  stove  within,  and  the 
vM  outside,  awakened  childish  associations  long  forgotten,  and  I 
dreamed  I  was  in  Russia  —  the  identical  serf  out  of  a  picture-book 
I  had,  before  I  could  read  it  for  myself —  and  that  I  was  going  to 
be  knouted  by  a  noble  pcmonnge  in  a  fur  cap,  boots,  and  earrings, 
who,  I  think,  must  have  come  out  of  some  melodrama. 

Commend  me  to  the  beautiful  waters  among  these  mountains ! 
Tboogh  I  was  not  of  their  mind  :  they,  being  inveterately  bent  on 
getting  down  into  the  level  country,  and  I  ardently  deairing  to 
linger  where  I  was.  What  desperate  leaps  they  took,  what  dark 
tbpaei  tiuj  plunged  into,  what  rocks  they  wore  away,  what  echoes 
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they  iDToked  !  In  one  part  where  I  went,  thej  were  pressed  into 
the  service  of  canying  wood  down,  to  be  burnt  nest  winter,  m 
costt;  fuel,  in  It&ly.  But,  their  fierce  savage  nature  was  not  to 
be  easily  constrained,  and  they  fought  with  eretj  limb  of  the  wood ; 
whirling  it  round  and  round,  stripping  its  bark  away,  dashing  it 
against  pointed  comers,  driving  it  out  of  the  course,  and  roaring 
and  flying  at  the  peasants  who  steered  it  beck  again  from  the  bftnk 
with  long  stout  poles.  Alas !  concurrent  streams  of  time  and  wata 
carried  me  down  fast,  and  I  came,  on  an  exquisitely  clear  day,  to 
the  liausanne  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  where  I  stood  looking 
at  the  bright  blue  water,  the  flushed  wbit«  mountains  opposite, 
and  the  boats  at  my  feet  with  their  fiirled  Mediternme&u  aail^ 
showing  like  enonnous  magnifications  of  this  goose^uill  pen  that 
is  now  in  my  hand. 

—  The  sky  became  overcast  without  any  notice ;  a  wind  veiy 
like  the  March  east  wind  of  England,  blew  across  me ;  and  a  voice 
said,  "  How  do  you  like  it  1     Will  it  do  1 " 

I  had  merely  shut  myself,  for  half  a  minute,  in  a  German  travd- 
ling  chariot  that  8too<l  for  sale  in  the  Carriage  Department  of  tbe 
London  Pantechnicon.  I  had  a  commission  to  buy  it,  for  a  fiioid 
who  was  going  abroad  ;  and  the  look  and  manner  of  the  chariot, 
as  I  tried  the  cushions  and  the  springs,  brought  all  these  hints  t£ 
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■winiflh  foulness.  Accordingly,  when  any  such  Circumlocutional 
embellishments  of  the  soldier's  condition  have  of  late  been  brought 
to  notice,  we  civilians,  seated  in  outer  darkness  cheerfully  meditat- 
ing on  an  Income  Tax,  have  considered  the  matter  as  being  our 
business,  and  have  shown  a  tendency  to  declare  that  we  would 
rather  not  have  it  misregulated,  if  such  declaration  may,  without 
violence  to  the  Church  Catechism,  be  hinted  to  those  who  are  put 
in  authority  over  us. 

Any  animated  description  of  a  modem  battle,  any  private  soldier's 
letter  published  in  the  newspapers,  any  page  of  the  records  of  the 
Victoria  Cross,  will  show  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  there 
exists  under  cdl  disadvantages  as  fine  a  sense  of  duty  as  is  to  be 
found  in  any  station  on  earth.  Who  doubts  that  if  we  all  did  our 
duty  as  faitlifully  as  the  soldier  does  his,  this  world  would  be  a 
better  place  ?  There  may  be  greater  difficulties  in  our  way  than 
in  the  soldier's.  Not  disputed.  But,  let  us  at  least  do  our  duty 
towards  him, 

I  had  got  back  again  to  that  rich  and  beautiful  port  where  I 
had  looked  afler  Mercantile  Jack,  and  I  was  walking  up  a  hill 
there,  on  a  wild  March  morning.  My  conversation  with  my  official 
friend  Pangloss,  by  whom  I  was  accidentally  accompanied,  took  this 
direction  as  we  took  the  up-hill  direction,  because  the  object  of  my 
nncommercial  journey  was  to  see  some  discharged  soldiers  who  had 
recently  come  home  from  India.  There  were  men  of  Havelock's 
among  them ;  there  were  men  who  had  been  in  many  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  great  Indian  campaign,  among  them ;  and  I  was  curi- 
ous to  note  what  our  discharged  soldiers  looked  like,  when  they 
were  done  with. 

I  was  not  the  less  interested  (as  I  mentioned  to  my  official  friend 
Pangloss)  because  these  men  had  claimed  to  be  discharged,  when 
their  right  to  be  discharged  was  not  admitted.  They  had  behaved 
with  unblemished  fidelity  and  bravery ;  but,  a  change  of  circum- 
stances had  arisen,  which,  as  they  considered,  put  an  end  to  their 
compart  and  entitled  them  to  enter  on  a  new  one.  Their  demand 
had  been  blunderingly  resisted  by  the  authorities  in  India ;  but, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  men  were  not  far  wrong,  inasmuch 
as  the  bungle  had  ended  in  their  being  sent  home  discharged,  in 
pursuance  of  orders  from  home.  (There  was  an  immense  waste  of 
money,  of  course.) 

Under  these  circumstances  —  thought  I,  as  I  walked  up  the 
hill,  on  which  I  accidentally  encountered  my  official  friend  —  under 
these  circumstances  of  the  men  having  successfully  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  Pagoda  Department  of  that  great  Circumlocution 
Office  on  which  the  sun  never  sets  and  the  light  of  reason  never 
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rises,  the  Pagoda  Department  will  hare  been  particularly  earefiil 
of  the  national  honour.  It  will  have  ehown  these  men,  in  the 
scrupulous  good  faith,  not  to  say  the  gencroeity,  of  its  dealing 
with  them,  that  great  national  authorities  can  hare  no  small  re- 
taliations anil  revenges.  It  will  have  made  ereiy  ptovifdon  for 
their  health  on  the  passage  home,  and  will  have  landed  them, 
restored  from  their  campaigning  fatigues  by  a  sea-voyage,  pure  air, 
sound  food,  and  good  medicines.  And  I  pleased  myself  with  dwell- 
ing beforehand,  on  the  great  accounts  of  their  peiBonal  treatment 
which  these  men  would  cany  into  their  various  towns  and  villAgG^ 
and  on  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  service  that  would  inses- 
Mbly  follow.  I  almost  began  to  hope  that  the  hitherto-never-feilii^ 
deserters  on  my  railroad  would  by-and-bye  become  a  phenomenon. 

In  this  agreeable  frame  of  mind  I  entered  the  workhouse  at 
Liverpool. — For,  the  cultivation  of  laurels  in  a  sandy  soil,  had 
brought  the  soldiers  in  question  to  that  abode  of  Glory. 

Before  going  into  their  wards  to  visit  them,  I  inquired  how  th^ 
had  made  their  triumphant  entry  there  1  They  had  been  brought 
through  the  r^n  in  carts,  it  seemed,  from  the  landing-place  to  the 
gate,  and  hod  then  been  carried  up-stairs  on  the  backs  of  paupers. 
Their  groans  and  pains  during  the  perfonnance  of  this  glorioos 
pageant,  had  been  bo  distressing,  as  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
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haider  thaa  this  filth.  A  similar  handful  had  been  experimentally 
boiled  six  hours,  and  had  shown  no  signs  of  softening.  These  were 
the  stores  on  which  the  soldiers  had  been  fed. 

"  The  beef "  I  began,  when  Pangloss  cut  me  short. 

**  Was  the  best  of  all  possible  beef,"  said  he. 

But|  behold,  there  was  laid  before  us  certain  evidence  given  at 
the  OoToner's  Inquest,  holden  on  some  of  the  men  (who  had  obsti- 
nately died  of  their  treatment),  and  from  that  evidence  it  appeared 
that  the  beef  was  the  worst  of  possible  beef! 

**  Then  I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  take  my  stand/'  said 
Pangloss,  "  by  the  pork,  which  was  the  best  of  all  possible  pork." 

"  But  look  at  this  food  before  our  eyes,  if  one  may  so  misuse  the 
word,"  said  I.  "  Would  any  Inspector  who  did  his  duty,  pass  such 
abomination  ?  " 

**It  ought  not  to  have  been  passed,"  Pangloss  admitted. 

"  Then  the  authorities  out  there "  I  began,  when  Pangloss 

cut  me  short  again. 

•*  There  would  certainly  seem  to  have  been  something  wrong  some- 
where," said  he;  '*  but  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  the  authorities 
out  there,  are  the  best  of  all  possible  authorities." 

I  never  heard  of  any  impeached  public  authority  in  my  life,  who 
not  the  best  public  authority  in  existence. 
We  are  told  of  these  unfortunate  men  being  laid  low  by  scurvy," 
said  I.  '*  Since  lime-juice  has  been  regularly  stored  and  served  out 
in  our  navy,  surely  that  disease,  which  used  to  devastate  it,  has 
almost  disappeared?  Was  there  lime-juice  aboard  this  trans- 
port!" 

My  official  friend  was  beginning  "  the  best  of  all  possible " 

when  an  inconvenient  medical  forefinger  pointe<l  out  another  pas- 
sage in  the  evidence,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  lime-juice 
had  been  bod  too.  Not  to  mention  that  the  vinegar  ha<l  been  bad 
too,  the  vegetables  bad  too,  the  cooking  accommodation  insufficient 
(if  there  had  been  anything  worth  mentioning  to  cook),  the  water 
supply  exceedingly  inadequate,  and  the  beer  sour. 

"  Then  the  men,"  said  Pangloss,  a  little  irritated,  "  were  the 
worst  of  all  possible  men." 

*'  In  what  respect  ? "  I  asked. 

*'  Oh !     Habitual  drunkards,"  said  Pangloss. 

But,  again  the  same  incorrigible  medical  forefinger  pointed  out 
another  passage  in  the  evidence,  showing  that  the  dead  men  had 
been  examined  after  death,  and  that  they,  at  least,  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  habitual  drunkards,  because  the  organs  within  them 
which  must  have  shown  traces  of  that  habit,  were  perfectly  sound. 

'*And  besides,"  said  the  three  doctors  present,  one  and  all. 
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"habitual  druakarda  brou^t  as  low  as  tlieae  men  hare  been, 
could  not  recover  under  care  and  food,  as  the  great  m^ority  of 
these  men  are  recovering.  They  would  not  have  strength  of  con- 
stitution to  do  it." 

"  Reckless  nnd  improvident  dogs,  then,"  said  Pangloea.  "  Always 
are  — nine  times  out  of  ten." 

I  turned  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  and  asked  him  whether 
the  men  had  any  money  t 

"Money?"  said  he.  "I  have  in  tny  iron  safe,  nearly  four 
huntlrod  pounds  of  theira ;  the  agents  have  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds  more ;  and  many  of  them  have  left  money  in  Indian  banks 
besides." 

"  Uah  ! "  said  I  to  myself^  Hs  we  went  up-etaire,  "  this  is  not  the 
bci^t  of  all  possible  stories,  I  doubt !  " 

We  went  into  a  large  ward,  containing  some  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  beds.  We  went  into  several  such  wards,  one  after  another. 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  indicate  what  a  shocking  sight  I  saw  in 
them,  without  fright«Ding  the  reader  from  the  perusal  of  these 
lines,  and  defeating  my  object  of  making  it  known. 

O  the  sunken  eyes  that  turned  to  me  as  I  walked  betweeo  the 
rows  of  beds,  or  —  worse  still  —  that  glazedly  looked  at  the  irtiit« 
ceiling,  and  saw  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing !     Here,  lay  the 
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dimwiog  of  the  bed-clotheB  over  the  head,  how  acute  the  endurance 
waSy  and  it  made  me  shrink  too,  as  if  /  were  in  pain ;  but,  when 
the  new  bandages  were  on,  and  the  poor  feet  were  composed  again, 
be  made  an  apology  for  himself  (though  he  had  not  uttered  a  word), 
and  said  plaintiyely,  "I  am  so  tender  and  weak,  you  see,  ^ir ! " 
Neither  from  him  nor  from  any  one  sufferer  of  the  whole  ghastly 
number,  did  I  hear  a  complaint.  Of  thankfulness  for  present  solic- 
itude and  care,  I  heard  much ;  of  complaint,  not  a  word. 

I  think  I  could  have  recognised  in  the  dismalest  skeleton  there,  the 
gbost  of  a  soldier.  Something  of  the  old  air  was  still  latent  in 
the  palest  shadow  of  life  I  talked  to.  One  emaciated  creature,  in 
the  strictest  literality  worn  to  the  bone,  lay  stretched  on  his  back, 
lookiiig  so  like  death  that  I  asked  one  of  the  doctors  if  he  were  not 
dying,  or  dead  ?  A  few  kind  words  from  the  doctor,  in  his  ear, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  smiled  —  looked,  in  a  moment,  as  if 
be  would  have  made  a  salute,  if  he  could.  '*  We  shall  pull  him 
through,  please  God,"  said  the  Doctor.  "Plasc  God,  surr,  and 
thaokye,''  said  the  patient.  **  You  are  much  better  to^iay ;  are 
you  not  f  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Plase  God,  surr  ;  'tis  the  slape  I 
want,  surr ;  'tis  my  breathin'  makes  the  nights  so  long."  *'  He 
is  a  careful  fellow  this,  you  must  know,"  said  the  Doctor,  cheer- 
fully ;  **  it  was  raining  hard  when  they  put  him  in  the  open  cart  to 
bring  him  here,  and  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  ask  to  have  a 
sovereign  taken  out  of  his  pocket  that  he  had  there,  and  a  cab  en- 
gaged. Probably  it  saved  his  life."  The  patient  rattled  out  the 
skeleton  of  a  laugh,  and  said,  proud  of  the  story,  "  'Deed,  surr,  an 
open  cairt  was  a  comical  means  o'  bringin'  a  dyin'  man  here,  and  a 
clever  way  to  kill  him."  You  might  have  sworn  to  him  for  a  sol- 
dier when  he  said  it. 

One  thing  had  perplexed  me  very  much  in  going  from  bed  to 
bed.  A  very  significant  and  cruel  thing.  I  could  find  no  young 
man  but  one.  He  had  attracted  my  notice,  by  having  got  up  and 
dressed  himself  in  his  soldier's  jacket  and  trousers,  with  the  intention 
of  sitting  by  the  fire  ;  but  he  had  found  himself  too  weak,  and  had 
crept  back  to  his  bed  and  laid  himself  down  on  the  outside  of  it. 
I  oould  have  pronounced  him,  alone,  to  be  a  young  man  aged  by 
fiunine  and  sickness.  As  we  were  standing  by  the  Irish  soldier's 
bed,  I  mentioned  my  perplexity  to  the  Doctor.  He  took  a  board 
with  an  inscription  on  it  from  the  head  of  the  Irishman's  be<l,  and 
asked  me  what  age  I  supposed  that  man  to  be  ?  I  had  observed 
him  with  attention  while  talking  to  him,  and  answere<l,  (confidently, 
**  Fifty."  The  Doctor,  with  a  pitying  glance  at  the  patient,  who 
had  dropped  into  a  stupor  again,  put  the  board  back,  and  said, 
**Twcn^-four." 
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All  the  arrangementB  of  the  wsrda  were  eicellent.  They  could 
not  have  been  more  humaoe,  sympathisiag,  geDtle,  attentive^  or 
wholesome.  The  owners  of  the  ahip,  too,  had  done  all  they  could, 
liberally.  There  were  bright  firea  in  every  room,  and  the  convales- 
cent men  were  sitting  roimil  them,  reading  various  papera  and  peri- 
odiciils,  I  took  tlie  liberty  of  inviting  my  official  friend  Pangloes  to 
look  at  those  convalescent  men,  and  to  tell  me  whether  their  bees 
and  bearing  were  or  were  not,  generally,  the  feces  and  bearing  of 
steady  respectable  soldiers  ?  The  master  of  the  workhouse,  overhear- 
ing me,  said  he  had  had  a  pretty  lai^  experience  of  troops,  and  that 
better  conducted  men  than  these,  he  bad  never  had  to  do  with. 
They  were  always  (he  added)  as  we  saw  them.  And  of  us  risiton 
(I  add)  they  knew  nothing  whatever,  except  that  we  were  there. 

It  was  audacious  in  me,  but  I  took  another  liberty  with  Pan- 
gloss.  Prefacing  it  with  the  observation  that,  of  course,  I  knew 
beforehand  that  there  was  not  the  faintest  desire,  anywhere,  to 
bush  up  any  part  of  this  dreadfid  business,  and  that  the  Inquest 
was  the  fairest  of  all  possible  Inquests,  I  besought  four  things  of 
Pangloss.  Firstly,  to  observe  that  the  Inquest  rrxu  not  held  in 
thnt  plate,  but  at  some  distance  olf.  Secondly,  to  look  round  upon 
those  helpless  spectres  in  their  beds.  Thirdly,  to  remember  that 
pnHJiifed  from  ami3ng  tliem  before  that  Inquest,  could 
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**  None,  sir.     As  men  died,  their  hammockB  were  used  by  other 
men,  who  wanted  hammocks ;  but  many  men  had  none  at  all." 
Then  you  don't  agree  with  the  evidence  on  that  point  ?  " 
Certainly  not,  sir.     A  man  can't,  when  he  knows  to  the  con- 
trary." 

Did  any  of  the  men  sell  their  bedding  for  drink  ?  " 
There  is  some  mistake  on  that  point  too,  sir.     Men  were  under 
the  impression  —  I  knew  it  for  a  fact  at  the  time  —  that  it  was 
not  allowed  to  take  blankets  or  bedding  on  board,  and  so  men  who 
had  things  of  that  sort  came  to  sell  them  purposely.'' 

"  Did  any  of  the  men  sell  their  clothes  for  drink  1 " 

"  They  did,  sir."    (I  believe  there  never  was  a  more  truthful  wit- 
ness than  the  sergeant.    He  had  no  inclination  to  make  out  a  case.) 
Many!" 

Some,  sir"  (considering  the  question).  "Soldier-like.  They 
bafi  been  long  marching  in  the  rainy  season,  by  bad  roads  —  no 
roads  at  all,  in  short  —  and  when  they  got  to  Calcutta,  men  turned 
to  and  drank,  before  taking  a  last  look  at  it.     Soldier-like." 

**  Do  you  see  any  men  in  this  wanl,  for  example,  who  sold  clothes 
for  drink  at  that  time  ?  " 

The  sergeant's  wan  eye,  happily^just  beginning  to  rekindle  with 
health,  travelled  round  the  place  and  came  back  to  me.  "  Certainly, 
«r." 

**  The  marching  to  Calcutta  in  the  rainy  season  must  have  been 
acveret" 

It  was  very  severe,  sir." 

Yet  what  with  the  rest  and  the  sea  air,  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  mm  (even  the  men  who  got  drunk)  would  have  soon  begun 
to  recover  on  board  ship? " 

"  So  thoy  might ;  but  the  ba<l  food  told  upon  them,  and  when 
we  got  into  a  cold  latitude,  it  began  to  tell  more,  and  the  men 
dropped." 

*'Tlie  sick  had  a  general  disinclination  for  food,  I  am  told, 
sergeant  I" 

"  Have  you  seen  the  food,  sir  ? " 

"Some  of  it." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  state  of  their  mouths,  sir  t " 

If  the  sergeant,  who  was  a  man  of  a  few  orderly  words,  had 
spoken  the  amount  of  this  volume,  he  could  not  have  settled  that 
question  better.  I  believe  the  sick  could  as  soon  have  eaten  the 
ship,  as  the  ship's  provisions. 

I  took  the  mlditional  liberty  with  my  friend  Pangloss,  when  I 
had  left  the  sergeant  with  gooci  wishes,  of  a.sking  Pangloss  whether 
he  had  ever  heard  of  biscuit  getting  drunk  and  bartering  its  nutri- 
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tious  qualiticB  for  putrefaction  and  vermin ;  of  pcae  becoming  b«nl- 
ened  in  liquor ;  of  hammocks  drinking  themeelres  off  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  of  lime-juice,  vegetables,  vinegar,  cooking  accommoda- 
tion, water  supply,  and  beer,  all  taking  to  drinking  together  and 
going  to  ruin !  "  If  not  (I  asked  him),  what  did  he  eaj  in  defence 
of  the  officers  condemned  by  the  Coroner's  Juij,  who,  by  "going 
the  General  Inspection  report  relative  to  the  ship  Great  Tasnania, 
chartered  fur  theae  troops,  bad  deliberately  aaaerted  all  that  bad  and 
poisonous  dunghill  refuse,  to  be  good  and  wholesome  foodl"  Hy 
otticial  friend  replied  that  it  was  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  whereas  some 
officers  were  only  positively  good,  and  other  officers  only  compaim- 
tively  better,  those  particular  oSceis  were  superlativdy  the  Tety 
best  of  all  possible  officers. 

My  hand  and  my  heart  fail  me,  in  writing  my  record  <rf  this 
journey.  The  spectacle  of  the  soldiers  in  the  hospital-beds  of  that 
Liverpool  workhouse  (a  very  good  workhouse,  indeed,  be  it  nndei^ 
stood),  was  so  shocking  and  so  shameful,  that  as  an  Engjishmaii  I 
blush  to  remember  it.  It  would  have  been  simply  unbearaUe  at 
the  time,  but  for  the  consideration  and  pit;  with  which  they  were 
soothed  in  their  sufferings. 

No  punishment  that  our  inefficient  laws  provide,  is  worthy  at 
the  name  when  set  against  the  guilt  of  this  transaction.  Bnt^  if 
the  memory  of  it  die  out  unavenged,  and  if  it  do  not  result  in  the 
inexorable  dismissal  and  disgrace  of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it,  their  escape  will  be  in&mous  to  the  Government  (no  matter  ol 
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crowDy  hftve  been  yiolently  scrubbed  from  the  neck  to  the  roots  of 

the  hiir  as  a  purification  for  the  Temple,  and  have  then  been  carried 

off  iijgfaly  charged  with  saponaceous  electricity,  to  be  steamed  like  a 

potato  in  the  unyentilated  breath  of  the  powerful  Boanerges  Boiler 

aad  his  congregation,  until  what  small  mind   I   had,  was  quite 

steamed  cat  of  me.     In  which  pitiable  plight  I  have  been  haled 

oat  of  the  place  of  meeting,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  and 

catechised  respecting  Boanerges  Boiler,  his  fifthly,  his  sixthly,  and 

his  seTenthly,  until  I  have  regarded  that  reverend  person  in  the 

iigfat  of  a  most  dismal  and  oppressive  Charade.     Time  was,  when 

I  was  carried  off  to  platform  assemblages  at  which  no  human  child, 

whether  of  wrath  or  grace,  could  possibly  keep  its  eyes  open,  and 

when  I  felt  the  fatal  sleep  stealing,  stealing  over  mc,  and  when  I 

gFadually  heanl  the  orator  in  possession,  spinning  and  humming  like  a 

great  top,  until  he  rolled,  collapse<i,  and  tumbled  over,  and  I  discov- 

ereil  to  my  burning  shame  and  fear,  that  as  to  that  last  stage  it  was  not 

he,  bat  I.     I  have  sat  under  Boanerges  when  he  has  specifically 

addressed  himself  to  us  —  us,  the  infants  —  and  at  this  present 

writing  I  hear  his  lumbering  jocularity  (which  never  amused  us, 

though  we  basely  pretended  that  it  did),  and  I  behold  his  big 

round  face,  and  I  look  up  the  inside  of  his  outstretched  coat-sleeve 

as  if  it  were  a  telescope  with  tlie  stopper  on,  and  I  hate  him  with 

an  unwholesome  hatred  for  two  hours.     Through  such  means  did 

it  come  to  pass  that  I  knew  the  powerful  preacher  from  beginning 

to  end,  all  over  and  all  through,  while  I  was  very  young,  and  tliat 

I  left  him  behind  at  an  early  period  of  life.     Peace  be  with  him  ! 

More  peace  than  he  brought  to  me ! 

Now,  I  have  heard  many  preachers  since  that  time  —  not  power- 
ful ;  merely  Christian,  unaffected,  and  reverential  —  and  I  have 
hail  many  such  preachers  on  my  roll  of  friends.  But,  it  was  not  to 
hear  these,  any  more  than  the  powerful  class,  tliat  I  made  my  Sun- 
«lay  journeys.  They  were  journeys  of  curiosity  to  tlie  numerous 
churches  in  the  City  of  London.  It  came  into  my  head  one  day, 
here  had  I  been  cultivating  a  familiarity  with  all  the  churches  of 
Rome,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  insides  of  the  old  churches  of  Lon- 
don !  This  befell  on  a  Sunday  morning.  I  began  my  expe<litions 
that  very  same  day,  and  they  lasted  me  a  year. 

I  never  wanti^  to  know  the  names  of  the  churches  to  which  I 
went,  and  to  this  hour  I  am  profoundly  ignorant  in  that  particular 
of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  them.  Indeed,  saving  that  I  know  the 
church  of  old  Gower*8  tomb  (he  lies  in  effigy  with  his  hea^l  upon 
his  b(K>ks)  to  be  tlie  church  of  Saint  Saviour's,  South wark ;  and 
the  church  of  Milton's  tomb  to  be  tlie  church  of  Cripplegate; 
and  the  church  on  Comhill  with  the  great  golden  keys  to  be  the 
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cburch  of  S&int  Peter ;  I  doubt  if  I  could  pass  k  competitive  exam< 
iaatioD  in  any  of  the  names.  No  question  did  I  ever  asic  of  living 
creature  concerning  these  churches,  and  no  answer  to  any  antiqua- 
rian question  on  the  subject  that  I  ever  put  to  books,  shall  faaraas 
the  render's  soul.  A  full  half  of  my  pleasure  in  them  arose  oat 
of  their  mystery ;  mysterious  I  foimd  them ;  mysterious  they  shall 
rem^ii  for  me. 

Where  shall  I  begin  my  round  of  hidden  and  foigotten  old 
churches  in  the  City  of  London  I 

It  is  twenty  minutes  short  of  eleven  on  a  Sunday  moming,  when 
I  stroll  down  one  of  the  many  narrow  hilly  streets  in  the  City  tiiaC 
tend  due  south  to  the  Thames.  It  i.%  my  first  experiment,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  region  of  Whittington  in  bd  omnibus,  and  we 
have  put  down  a  fierce-eyed  spare  old  woman,  whose  slate-eoloured 
gown  smells  of  herhs,  and  who  walked  up  Aldersgate-street  to 
some  chapel  where  she  comforts  herself  with  brimstone  doctrine,  I 
warrant.  We  have  also  put  down  a  stouter  and  sweeter  old  lady, 
with  a  pretty  large  prayer-book  in  an  unfolded  pocket-handkerchi^ 
who  got  out  at  a  comer  of  a  court  near  Stationers'  Hall,  and  wbo 
I  think  must  go  to  church  there,  because  she  is  the  widow  of  some 
deceased  old  Company's  Beadle.  The  rest  of  our  freight  were 
i  chance  pleasure-seekers  and  niral  walkers,  and  went  on  t 
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Entering  after  this  sunrey,  I  jostle  the  clergyman  in  his  canonicals, 
who  IB  entering  too  from  a  dark  lane  behind  a  pew  of  state  with 
cnrtainSy  where  nobody  sits.  The  pew  is  ornamented  with  four 
blue  wands,  once  carried  by  four  somebodys,  I  suppose,  before 
somebody  else,  but  which  there  is  nobody  now  to  hold  or  receive 
honour  from.  I  open  the  door  of  a  family  pew,  and  shut  myself  in ; 
if  I  coold  occupy  twenty  family  pews  at  once  I  might  have  them. 
The  cleric,  a  brisk  young  man  (how  does  he  come  here  ?),  glances  at 
me  knowingly,  as  who  should  say,  "  You  have  done  it  now ;  you 
must  stop."  Organ  plays.  Organ-loft  is  in  a  small  gallery  across 
the  church ;  gallery  congregation,  two  girb.  I  wonder  within  my- 
self what  will  happen  when  we  are  required  to  sing. 

There  is  a  pale  heap  of  books  in  the  comer  of  my  pew,  and  while 
the  organ,  which  is  hoarse  and  sleepy,  pinys  in  such  feshion  that  I 
can  hear  more  of  the  msty  working  of  the  stops  than  of  any  music, 
I  look  at  the  books,  which  are  mostly  bound  in  faded  baize  and 
■tuff.  They  belonged  in  1754,  to  the  Dowgate  family;  and  who 
were  they  ?  Jane  Comport  must  have  married  Young  Dowgate, 
and  come  into  the  family  that  way  ;  Young  Dowgate  was  courting 
Jane  Comport  when  he  gave  her  her  prayer-book,  and  recorded  the 
presentation  in  the  fly-leaf;  if  Jane  were  fond  of  Young  Dowgate, 
why  did  she  die  and  leave  the  book  here  ?  Perhaps  at  the  rickety  al- 
tar, and  before  the  damp  Commandments,  she.  Comport,  had  taken 
him,  Dowgate,  in  a  flush  of  youthful  hope  and  joy,  and  perhaps  it 
had  not  turned  out  in  the  long  run  as  great  a  success  as  was 
expected! 

The  opening  of  the  service  recalls  my  wandering  thoughts.  I 
then  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  tak- 
ing a  strong  kind  of  invisible  snufl",  up  my  nose,  into  my  eyes,  and 
down  my  throat.  I  wink,  sneeze,  and  cough.  The  clerk  sneezes ; 
the  clergyman  winks ;  the  unseen  organist  sneezes  and  coughs  (and 
probably  winks) ;  all  our  little  party  wink,  sneeze,  and  cough. 
The  snuff  seems  to  be  made  of  the  decay  of  matting,  wood,  cloth, 
stone,  iron,  earth,  and  something  else.  Is  the  something  else,  the 
decay  of  dead  citizens  in  the  vaults  below  ?  As  sure  as  Death  it 
is !  Not  only  in  the  cold  damp  February  day,  do  we  cough  and 
sneeze  dead  citizens,  all  through  the  service,  but  dead  citizens  have 
got  into  the  very  bellows  of  the  organ,  and  half  choked  the  same. 
We  stamp  our  feet  to  warm  them,  and  dead  citizens  arise  in  heavy 
clouds.  Dead  citizens  stick  upon  the  walls,  and  lie  pulverised  on 
the  sounding-board  over  the  clergyman's  head,  and,  when  a  gust  of 
air  comes,  tumble  down  upon  him. 

In  this  first  experience  I  was  so  nauseated  by  too  much  snuff, 
made  of  the  Dowgate  family,  the  Comport  branch,  and  other  fumi- 
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\ica  ami  branches,  that  I  gare  but  little  heed  to  our  dull  m&nner 
of  ambling  through  the  service ;  to  the  brisk  clerk's  inaimer  of  en- 
couraging us  to  tij  a  note  or  two  at  psalm  time  ;  to  the  gslleij-con- 

gregation's  manner  of  enjoying  a  shrill  duet,  without  a  notion  of  time 
or  tune  ;  to  the  whitj-brown  man's  manner  of  shutting  the  minister 
into  the  pulpit,  and  being  very  particular  with  the  lock  of  the  door, 
as  if  he  were  a  dangerous  nnimal.  But,  I  tried  again  next  Sunday, 
and  soon  accustomed  myself  to  the  dead  citizens  when  I  fouad 
that  I  could  not  possibly  get  on  without  them  among  the  City 
churches. 

Another  Sunday. 

Afur  being  again  rung  for  by  conflicting  bells,  like  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton or  a  laced  hat  a  hiiudreil  yeara  ago,  I  make  selection  of  a 
church  oildly  put  nwny  in  a  comer  among  a  number  of  lanes  —  a 
smaller  church  than  the  last,  and  an  ugly  :  of  about  the  date  of 
Queen  Anne.  As  a  congregation,  we  are  fourteen  strong :  not 
counting  an  exhausted  charity  school  in  a  gallery,  which  bos  dwin- 
dled away  to  four  boys,  and  two  girls.  In  the  porch,  is  a  benefkc- 
tion  of  loaves  of  bread,  which  there  would  seem  to  be  nobody  left 
in  the  exhattst^xl  congregation  to  claim,  and  which  I  bsw  an 
exhausted  beadle,  long  faded  out  of  uniform,  eatmg  with  his  eyes 
for  self  and  family  when  I  passe<l  in.     There  is  also  an  exhausted 
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much  disturbed  by  the  sniggering  boys.  The  nephew  is  himself  a 
boj,  and  the  sniggercrs  tempt  him  to  secular  thoughts  of  marbles 
and  string,  by  secretly  ofifering  such  commodities  to  his  distant  con- 
temfdation.  This  young  Saint  Anthony  for  a  while  resists,  but 
presently  becomes  a  backslider,  and  in  dumb  show  defies  the  snig- 
gerers  to  "  heave  "  a  marble  or  two  in  his  direction.  Herein  he  is 
detected  by  the  aunt  (a  rigorous  reduced  gentlewoman  who  has  the 
charge  of  offices),  and  I  perceive  that  worthy  relative  to  poke  him  in 
the  side,  with  the  corrugated  hooked  handle  of  an  ancient  umbrella. 
The  nephew  revenges  himself  for  this,  by  holding  his  breath  and 
terrifying  his  kinswoman  with  the  dread  belief  that  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  burst.  Regardless  of  whispers  and  shakes,  he 
swells  and  becomes  discoloured,  and  yet  again  swells  and  becomes 
discoloured,  until  the  aunt  can  bear  it  no  longer,  but  leads  him  out, 
with  no  visible  neck,  and  with  his  eyes  going  before  him  like  a 
prawn's.  This  causes  the  sniggerers  to  regard  flight  as  an  eligible 
move,  and  I  know  which  of  them  will  go  out  first,  because  of  the 
over-devout  attention  that  he  suddenly  concentrates  on  the  clergy- 
man. In  a  little  while,  this  hypocrite,  with  an  elaborate  demon- 
stration of  hushing  his  footsteps,  and  with  a  face  generally  expressive 
of  having  until  now  forgotten  a  religious  appointment  elsewhere,  is 
gone.  Number  two  gets  out  in  the  same  way,  but  rather  quicker. 
Number  three  getting  safely  to  the  door,  there  turns  reckless,  and 
banging  it  open,  flies  forth  with  a  Whoop !  that  vibrates  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  above  us. 

The  clergyman,  who  is  of  a  prandial  presence  and  a  muffled  voice, 
may  be  scant  of  hearing  as  well  as  of  breath,  but  he  only  glances 
up,  as  having  an  idea  that  somebody  has  said  Amen  in  a  wrong 
place,  and  continues  his  steady  jog-trot,  like  a  farmer^s  wife  going 
to  market.  He  does  all  he  has  to  do,  in  the  sanu'  easy  way,  and 
gives  us  a  concise  sermon,  still  like  the  jog-trot  of  the  farmer^s  wife 
on  a  level  road.  Its  drowsy  ca<lence  soim  lulls  the  three  old  women 
asleep,  and  the  unmarrieil  tradesman  sits  looking  out  at  window, 
and  the  married  tradesman  sits  looking  at  his  wife's  bonnet,  and 
the  lovers  sit  looking  at  one  another,  so  superlatively  happy,  that 
I  mind  when  I,  turned  of  eighteen,  went  with  my  Angelica  to  a 
City  church  on  account  of  a  shower  (by  this  special  coincidence 
that  it  was  in  Huggin-lane),  and  when  I  said  to  my  Angelica,  "  Let 
the  blessed  event,  Anyrelica,  occur  at  no  altar  but  this  ! "  and  when 
my  Angi'lica  cxjnsenti'd  that  it  should  occur  at  no  other  —  which 
it  certainly  never  did,  for  it  never  occurn^l  anywhere.  And  O, 
Angelica,  what  has  Ixjcome  of  you,  this  presi»nt  Sumlay  morning 
when  I  (^n't  atton<l  t4)  the  sermon  ;  and,  more  <liflicult  question  than 
that,  what  has  iKK^onie  of  Me  as  I  was  when  I  sat  by  your  side  ! 
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But,  we  receive  the  Bi^al  to  make  that  unanimous  dive  which 
surely  is  a  little  coaveational  — like  the  strange  rustlings  and 
settlings  and  clearings  of  throats  and  nosea,  which  are  never  dis- 
pensed with,  at  certain  points  of  the  Church  seirioe,  and  ore  aeva 
held  to  be  necessary  under  any  other  drcumstancea.  In  a  minute 
more  it  is  all  over,  and  the  organ  expreaaes  itself  to  be  as  glad  ot 
it  as  it  can  be  of  anythiDg  in  its  rheumatic  state,  and  in  another 
minut«  we  are  all  of  us  out  of  the  church,  and  Whi^-brown  has 
locked  it  up.  Another  minute  or  little  more,  and,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cbuTchyard  —  not  the  yard  of  that  church,  but  of  another 
—  a  churchyard  like  a  great  shabby  old  mignonette  box,  with  two 
trees  ID  it  and  one  tomb  —  I  meet  Whity-brown,  in  his  piiv*t« 
capacity,  fetching  a  pint  of  beer  for  his  dinner  from  the  publie- 
honse  in  the  comer,  where  the  keys  of  the  rotting  fiie-ladden  an 
kept  and  were  never  asked  for,  and  where  there  is  a  ragged,  iriiito- 
seamed,  out-at«lbowed  bagatelle  board  on  the  first  floor. 

In  ooe  of  these  City  churches,  and  only  in  one,  I  found  aa  indi- 
vidual  who  might  have  been  claimed  as  expressly  a  Citj  peraonagQ, 
I  remember  the  church,  by  the  feature  that  the  clergyman  coaldnt 
get  to  his  own  desk  without  goiag  through  the  clerk'a,  or  conldnt 
get  to  the  pulpit  without  going  through  the  reading-desk — ■  I  fiHget 
uiiJ  it  i^  Tjd  niiittiT  —  ;iriLl  Ipv  tin'  ]in\;i'iiiv  fpf  llm  ponsonage 
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or  an  old  trader  who  had  kept  his  own  books,  and  that  be  might 
be  seen  at  the  Bank  of  England  about  Dividend  times,  no  doubt. 
That  he  had  lived  in  the  City  all  his  liie  and  was  disdainful  of 
other  localities,  no  doubt.  Why  he  looked  at  the  door,  I  never 
absolutely  proved,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  he  lived  in  expectation 
of  the  time  when  the  citizens  would  come  back  to  live  in  the  City, 
and  its  ancient  glories  would  be  renewed.  He  appeared  to  expect 
tliat  this  would  occur  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  the  wanderers  would 
first  appear,  in  the  deserted  churches,  penitent  and  humbled. 
Hence,  he  looked  at  the  door  which  they  never  darkened.  Whose 
child  the  child  was,  whether  the  child  of  a  disinherited  daughter, 
or  some  parish  orphan  whom  the  personage  had  adopted,  there  wis 
nothing  to  lead  up  to.  It  never  played,  or  skipped,  or  smiled. 
Once,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  an  automaton,  and  that 
the  personage  had  made  it ;  but  following  the  strange  couple  out 
one  Sunday,  I  heanl  the  personage  say  to  it,  "  Thirteen  thousuid 
pounds;"  to  which  it  added  in  a  weak  human  voice,  "Seventeen 
aitil  fourpcace."  Four  Sundays  I  followed  them  out  and  this  is 
all  I  ever  heard  or  saw  them  say.  One  Sunday,  I  followed  them 
home.  They  lived  behind  a  pump,  and  the  personage  opened  their 
abotle  with  an  exceeding  large  key.  The  one  solitary  inscription 
r  houw  related  to  a  tire-phig.     The  bouse  wa?  partly  Tinder- 
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City  as  a  new  and  odd  excitement.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
tlMae  young  people  played  out  their  little  play  in  the  heart  of  the 
dtjj  all  among  themselves,  without  the  deserted  City's  knowing 
anything  about  it.  It  was  as  if  you  should  take  an  empty  counting- 
booae  on  a  Sunday,  and  act  one  of  the  old  Mysteries  there.  They 
had  impressed  a  small  school  (from  what  neighbourhood  I  don't 
know)  to  assist  in  the  performances,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  notice 
frantic  garlands  of  inscription  on  the  walls,  especially  addressing 
those  poor  innocents  in  characters  impossible  for  them  to  decipher. 
There  was  a  remarkably  agreeable  smell  of  pomatum  in  this 
congregation. 

But,  in  other  cases,  rot  and  mildew  and  dead  citizens  formed  the 
nppennost  scent,  while,  infused  into  it  in  a  dreamy  way  not  at  all 
dii^leasing,  was  the  staple  character  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
drarches  about  Mark -lane,  for  example,  there  was  a  dry  whifiT  of 
wheat ;  and  I  accidentally  struck  an  airy  sample  of  barley  out  of 
an  aged  hassock  in  one  of  them.  From  Rood-lane  to  Tower-street, 
and  thereabouts,  there  was  often  a  subtle  flavour  of  wine :  some- 
times, of  tea.  One  church  near  Mincing-lanc  smelt  like  a  drug- 
gist's drawer.  Behind  the  Monument  the  service  had  a  flavour  of 
damaged  oranges,  which,  a  little  further  down  towards  the  river, 
tempered  into  herrings,  and  gradually  toned  into  a  cosmopolitan 
Uast  of  fish.  In  one  church,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  church 
in  the  Rake's  Progress  where  the  hero  is  being  married  to  the 
horrible  old  lady,  there  was  no  speciality  of  atmosphere,  until  the 
organ  shook  a  perfume  of  hides  all  over  us  from  some  adjacent 
warehouse. 

Be  the  scent  what  it  would,  however,  there  was  no  speciality  in 
the  people.  There  were  never  enough  of  them  to  represent  any 
calling  or  neighbourhood.  They  had  all  gone  elsewiiere  over-night, 
and  the  few  stragglers  in  the  many  churches  languished  there 
inexpressively. 

Among  the  Uncommercial  travels  in  which  I  have  engaged,  this 
year  of  Sunday  travel  occupies  its  own  place,  apart  from  all  the 
rest.  Whether  I  think  of  the  church  where  the  sails  of  the  oyster- 
boats  in  the  river  almost  flapped  against  the  windows,  or  of  the 
church  where  the  railroad  made  the  bells  hum  as  the  train  rushed 
by  above  the  roof,  I  recall  a  curious  experience.  On  summer  Sun- 
ilays,  in  the  gentle  rain  or  the  bright  sunshine  —  either,  deepen- 
ing the  idleness  of  the  idle  City  —  I  have  sat,  in  that  singular 
silence  which  belongs  to  resting-places  usually  astir,  in  scores  of 
buildings  at  the  heart  of  the  world's  metn)polis,  unknown  to  far 
greater  numbers  of  people  speaking  the  English  tongue,  than  the 
ancient  edifices  of  the  Eternal  City,  or  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
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The  dark  yestriea  and  registries  iDto  wbicb  I  have  peeped,  uid  the 
little  hemmed-in  churcbyarda  that  have  echoed  to  my  feet,  have 
lefl  impFesflionB  od  my  memoiy  as  distinct  and  quunt  as  an;  it 
has  in  that  way  received.  In  aU  those  dust;  registera  that  tbe 
worms  are  eating,  there  is  not  a  line  but  made  some  hearts  leap, 
or  some  t^ara  flow,  in  their  day.  Still  and  dry  now,  still  and  dry  ! 
and  tbe  old  tree  at  the  window  with  no  room  for  it«  branches,  has 
seen  them  all  out.  So  with  the  tomb  of  the  old  Master  of  the  old 
Company,  on  which  it  drips.  His  son  restored  it  and  died,  his 
daughter  restored  it  and  died,  and  then  he  had  been  remembered 
long  enough,  and  the  tree  took  possession  of  him,  and  his  name 
cracked  out. 

There  are  few  more  striking  indications  c^  the  changes  of  man- 
ners and  customs  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  bare  brou^t 
about,  than  these  deserted  churches.  Many  of  them  are  handsome 
and  costly  structures,  several  of  them  were  designed  hj  Wbkm, 
many  of  them  arose  from  the  ashes  of  the  great  fire,  others  <^ 
them  outlived  the  plague  and  the  fire  too,  to  die  a  slow  death  in 
these  later  days.  No  one  can  be  sure  of  tbe  comiDg  tune ;  but  it 
is  not  too  much  t«  say  of  it  that  it  has  no  sign  in  its  outaetting 
tides,  of  the  reflux  to  tbeee  churches  of  their  congregations  and 
They  remain  like  tbe  tombs  of  the  old  citizens  who  lie 
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to  bnak£ut  The  road  was  so  lonely  in  the  night,  that  I  fell 
atkep  to  the  monotonous  sound  of  my  own  feet,  doing  their  regu- 
lar four  miles  an  hour.  Mile  after  mile  I  walked,  without  the 
iligfatest  sense  of  exertion,  dozing  heavily  and  dreaming  constantly. 
It  vas  only  when  I  made  a  stumble  like  a  drunken  man,  or  struck 
out  into  the  road  to  avoid  a  horseman  close  upon  me  on  the  path 
—  who  had  no  existence  —  that  I  came  to  myself  and  looked  about. 
The  day  broke  mistily  (it  was  autumn  time),  and  I  could  not  dis- 
embarrass myself  of  the  idea  that  I  had  to  climb  those  heights  and 
hanks  of  cloud,  and  that  there  was  an  Alpine  Convent  somewhere 
behind  the  sun,  where  I  was  going  to  breakfast.  This  sleepy 
notion  was  so  much  stronger  than  such  substantial  objects  as  vil- 
lages and  haystacks,  that,  after  the  sun  was  up  and  bright,  and 
when  I  was  sufficiently  awake  to  have  a  sense  of  pleasure  in  the 
prospect,  I  still  occasionally  caught  myself  looking  about  for  wooden 
arms  to  point  the  right  track  up  the  mountain,  and  won<lering  there 
was  no  snow  yet.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  broken  sleep  that  I  made 
immense  quantities  of  verses  on  that  pedestrian  occasion  (of  course 
I  never  make  any  when  I  am  in  my  right  senses),  and  that  I  spoke 
a  certain  language  once  pretty  familiar  to  me,  but  which  I  have 
nearly  forgotten  from  disuse,  with  fluency.  Of  both  these  phe- 
nomena I  have  such  frequent  experience  in  the  state  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  that  I  sometimes  argue  with  myself  that  I  know 
I  cannot  be  awake,  for,  if  I  were,  I  shoidd  not  be  half  so  ready. 
The  readiness  is  not  imaginary,  because  I  often  recall  long  strings 
of  the  verses,  and  many  turns  of  the  fluent  speech,  after  I  am 
broad  awake. 

My  walking  is  of  two  kinds :  one,  straight  on  end  to  a  definite 
g»jal  at  a  round  pace ;  one,  objet^tless,  loitering,  and  purely  vaga- 
bond. In  the  latter  state,  no  gipsy  on  earth  is  a  greater  vagabond 
than  myself;  it  is  so  natural  to  me,  and  strong  with  me,  that  I 
think  I  must  be  the  descendant,  at  no  great  distance,  of  some  irre- 
cLumable  tramp. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  I  have  lately  met  with,  in  a  vaga- 
bond course  of  shy  metropolitan  neigh bourboo<ls  and  small  shops,  is 
the  fancy  of  a  humble  artist,  as  exemplified  in  two  portraits  repre- 
senting Mr.  Thomas  Sayers,  of  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  John  Het'- 
nan,  of  the  United  States  of  America.  These  illustrious  men  are 
highly  coloured  in  fighting  trim,  and  fighting  attitude.  To  suggest 
the  pastoral  and  meditative  nature  of  their  peaceful  calling,  Mr. 
Heenan  is  represented  on  emerald  sward,  with  primroses  and  other 
mijderit  flowers  springing  up  under  the  heels  of  his  half-ljoots ; 
while  Mr.  Sayers  is  impelle<i  to  the  a<l ministration  of  his  favourite 
blow,  the  Auctioneer,  by  the  silent  elo^juence  of  a  village  church. 

G 
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The  humble  homes  of  Engl&nd,  with  their  domestic  virtueB  and 
hooeysuckle  porches,  urge  both  heroea  to  go  io  and  win  ;  anil  the 
lark  and  other  einging  birde  are  obeervable  in  the  upper  air,  ecstat- 
ically carolling  their  thanks  to  Hearen  for  a  fight.  On  the  whol^ 
the  associations  entwined  with  the  pugilistic  ait  by  this  artist  arc 
much  in  the  manner  of  Izaak  Walton, 

But,  it  is  with  the  lower  animals  of  back  streets  and  by- 
wuys  thut  my  present  purpose  rests.  For  human  notes  we  may 
return    to  such   neighbourhoods   when    leisure    and  opportunity 

Nothing  in  shy  neighbourhoods  perplexes  my  mind  more,  than 
the  bad  company  birds  keep.  Foreign  t»rds  often  get  into  good 
society,  but  British  birds  are  inseparable  from  low  associates. 
There  is  a  whole  street  of  them  in  St.  Giles's ;  and  I  always  find 
them  in  poor  and  immoral  neighbourhoods,  conrenient  t«  the 
piibtic-house  and  the  pawnbroker's.  They  seem  to  lead  people 
into  drinking,  and  even  the  man  who  makes  their  cages  usually 
gets  into  a  chronic  state  of  black  eye.  Why  is  this  J  Also,  they 
will  do  things  for  people  in  short-sldrted  velveteen  coats  with  btme 
buttons,  or  in  sleeved  waistcoats  and  fur  caps,  which  they  cannot 
be  persuaded  by  the  respectable  orders  of  society  to  undertake.  In 
a  dirty  court  in  Spitalfields,  once,  I  found  a  goldfinch  drawing  his 
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and  finally,  leaped  about  his  perch  and  sharpened  his  bill,  as  if  he 
had  been  to  the  Dearest  wine  vaults  and  got  drunk. 

Donkeys  again.  I  know  shy  neighbourhoods  where  the  Donkey 
gDCB  in  at  the  street  door,  and  appears  to  live  up-stairs,  for  I  have 
fTamined  the  back-yard  from  over  the  palings,  and  have  been  un- 
Me  to  make  him  out.  Gentility,  nobility,  Royalty,  would  appeal 
to  that  donkey  in  vain  to  do  what  he  docs  for  a  costermonger. 
Feed  him  with  oats  at  the  highest  price,  put  an  infant  prince  and 
prinoefls  in  a  pair  of  panniers  on  his  back,  ac^ust  his  delicate  trap- 
pings to  a  nicety,  take  him  to  the  softest  slopes  at  Windsor,  and 
tiy  what  pace  you  can  get  out  of  him.  Then,  starve  him,  harness 
him  anyhow  to  a  truck  with  a  flat  tray  on  it,  and  see  him  bowl 
from  Whitechapel  to  Bayswater.  There  appears  to  bo  no  particu- 
lar private  understanding  between  birds  and  donkeys,  in  a  state  of 
nature;  but  in  the  shy  neighbourhood  state,  you  shall  see  them 
always  in  the  same  hands  and  always  developing  their  very  best 
energies  for  the  very  worst  company.  I  have  known  a  donkey  — 
by  sight ;  we  were  not  on  speaking  terms  —  who  lived  over  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  London-bridge,  among  the  fastnesses  of  Jacob's 
Island  and  Dockhead.  It  was  the  habit  of  that  animal,  when  his 
services  were  not  in  immediate  requisition,  to  go  out  alone,  idling. 
I  have  met  him  a  mile  from  his  place  of  residence,  loitering  about 
the  streets ;  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance  at  such  times 
was  most  degraded.  He  wns  attached  to  the  establishment  of  an 
eklerly  lady  who  sold  periwinkles,  and  he  used  to  stand  on  Satur- 
day nights  with  a  cartful  of  those  delicacies  outside  a  gin-shop, 
pricking  up  his  ears  when  a  customer  came  to  the  cart,  and  t<K) 
evidently  deriving  satisfaction  from  the  knowle<lge  that  they  got 
bad  measure.  His  mistress  was  sometimes  overtaken  by  inebriety. 
The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him  (about  live  years  ago)  he  was  in  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty,  cause<l  by  this  failing.  Having  been  left 
alone  with  the  cart  of  periwinkles,  and  forgotten,  he  went  off  idling. 
He  prriwle<l  among  his  usual  low  haunts  for  some  time,  gratifying 
his  depraved  tastes,  until,  not  taking  the  cart  into  his  calculations, 
he  endeavoured  to  turn  up  a  narrow  alley,  and  became  greatly  in- 
volvcfl.  He  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  police,  and,  the  Green 
Yani  of  the  district  being  near  at  hand,  was  backed  into  that  place 
of  durance.  At  that  crisis,  I  encountered  him ;  the  stubborn  sense 
he  evinced  of  being  —  not  to  compromise  the  expression  —  a  black- 
guanl,  I  never  saw  exceede<l  in  the  human  subject.  A  flaring 
candle  in  a  paper  shade,  stuck  in  among  his  periwinkles,  showed 
him,  with  his  ragged  harness  broken  and  his  cart  extensively  shat- 
tered, twitching  his  mouth  and  shaking  his  hanging  head,  a  picture 
of  disgrace  and  ob<luracy.  I  have  seen  boys  l>eing  taken  to  station- 
houses,  who  were  as  like  him  as  his  own  brother. 
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The  dogs  of  shy  nei^bourhooda,  I  obserre  to  avoid  plaf ,  and  to 
be  conscioufi  of  poverty.  They  avoid  work,  too,  if  tbe;  can,  of 
course ;  that  ia  in  the  nature  of  all  animals.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
know  a  dog  in  a  back  street  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walworth, 
who  has  greatly  distinguishod  himself  in  the  minor  drama,  and  who 
takes  hia  portrait  with  him  when  he  makes  an  engagement,  for  the 
illustration  of  the  play-bill.  His  portrait  (which  is  not  at  all  like 
him)  represents  him  in  the  act  of  diaggtng  to  the  earth  a  recreant 
Indian,  who  is  supposed  to  have  tomahawked,  or  essayed  to  toma- 
hawk, a  British  officer.  The  design  is  pure  poetiy,  for  there  is  no 
such  Indian  in  the  piece,  and  no  such  incident.  He  is  a  dog  of  the 
Newfouudland  breed,  for  whose  honesty  I  would  be  bail  to  any 
amount ;  but  whose  intellectual  quahties  in  association  with  dra- 
matic fiction,  I  cannot  rate  high.  Indeed,  he  is  too  honest  for  the 
profession  he  has  entered.  Being  at  a  town  in  Yorkshire  Inst  sum- 
mer, and  seeing  him  posted  in  the  bill  of  the  night,  I  attended  the 
performance.  His  first  scene  was  eminently  successful ;  but,  as  it 
occupied  a  second  in  its  representation  (and  five  lines  in  the  bill), 
it  scarcely  afforded  ground  for  a  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  of 
his  powers.  He  had  merely  to  bark,  run  on,  and  jump  through  an 
inn  window,  after  a  comic  fugitive.  The  next  scene  of  importance 
to  the  fable  was  a  little  marred  in  its  interest  by  his  over-anxie^ ; 
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In  a  shy  street,  behind  Long-acre  two  honest  dogs  live,  who 
porfonn  in  Punch's  shows.  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  am  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  both,  and  that  I  never  saw  either  guilty 
of  the  fidsehood  of  failing  to  look  down  at  the  man  inside  the  show, 
daring  the  whole  performance.  The  difficulty  other  dogs  have  in 
litisfying  their  minds  about  these  dogs,  appears  to  be  never  over< 
come  by  time.  The  same  dogs  must  encounter  them  over  and  over 
again,  as  they  trudge  along  in  their  ofif-minutes  behind  the  legs  of 
the  show  and  beside  the  drum ;  but  all  dogs  seem  to  suspect 
their  frills  and  jackets,  and  to  sniiT  at  them  as  if  they  thought 
those  articles  of  personal  adornment,  an  eruption  —  a  something  in 
the  nature  of  mange,  perhaps.  From  this  Covent-garden  win- 
dow of  mine  I  noticed  a  country  dog,  only  the  other  day,  who 
hail  come  up  to  Covent-garden  Market  under  a  cart,  and  had 
broken  his  cord,  an  end  of  which  he  still  trailed  along  with  him. 
He  loitered  about  the  comers  of  the  four  streets  commanded  by 
my  window ;  and  bad  London  dogs  came  up,  and  told  him  lies 
that  he  didn't  believe  ;  and  worse  London  dogs  came  up,  and  made 
proposala  to  him  to  go  and  steal  in  the  market,  which  his  princi- 
ples rejected;  and  the  ways  of  the  town  confusecl  him,  and  he 
crept  aside  and  lay  down  in  a  door^'ay.  He  had  scarcely  got  a 
▼ink  of  sleep,  when  up  comes  Punch  with  Toby.  He  was  darting 
to  Toby  for  consolation  and  advice,  when  he  saw  the  frill,  and 
•topped,  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  appalled.  The  show  was 
pitched,  Toby  retired  behind  the  drapery,  the  audience  formeil,  the 
drum  and  pipes  stmck  up.  My  country  dog  remained  ininiovable, 
intently  staring  at  these  strange  appearances,  until  Toby  opened 
the  drama  by  appearing  on  his  le<lge,  and  to  him  entered  Punch, 
who  put  a  toba<'co-pipe  into  Toby's  mouth.  At  this  BfH'ctaele,  the 
country  dog  threw  up  his  head,  g:ive  one  terrible  howl,  and  tie<l 
doe  west. 

We  talk  of  men  keeping  dogs,  but  we  might  o(ton  talk  more 
expressively  of  dogs  keeping  men.  I  know  a  bull-<lug  in  a  shy 
comer  of  Hammersmith  who  keeps  a  man.  He  kivp^  him  up  a 
yard,  and  makes  him  go  to  public-houses  and  hiy  wagers  on  him, 
md  obliges  him  to  lean  against  posts  and  look  at  him,  and  forces 
him  to  neglect  work  for  him,  and  keeps  him  un<ler  rigid  coercion. 
I  once  knew  a  fancy  terrier  who  kept  a  gentleman  —  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  Oxfonl,  too.  The  dog  kept  the  gentle- 
man entirely  for  his  glorification,  and  the  gentleman  never  talked 
about  anything  but  the  terrier.  This,  however,  was  not  in  a  shy 
neighbourhood,  and  is  a  digression  cx)n8equently. 

There  are  a  great  many  dogs  in  shy  neighbourhtxKls,  who  keep 
boys.     I  have  my  eye  on  a  mongrel  in  Somersto^n  who  keeps 
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three  bojrs.  He  feigns  that  he  can  bring  down  sparrowB,  and  nn- 
biuTow  rats  (he  can  do  neither),  and  he  takes  the  boyn  out  on  sport- 
ing pretences  into  all  sorts  of  suburban  fields.  He  has  likewise 
made  them  believe  that  he  possesses  some  mysterious  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  fishing,  and  tboy  consider  themselves  incomplete!; 
equipped  for  the  Hampstead  ponds,  with  a  pickle-jar  and  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  unless  he  is  with  them  and  barking  tremendously. 
There  is  a  dog  residing  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  who  keeps 
3  blind  man.  He  may  be  seen,  moat  daj^s,  in  Oxford- street,  hal- 
ing the  blind  man  away  on  expeditions  wholly  uncontemplated  by 
and  unintelligible  to,  the  man  :  wholly  of  the  dog's  conception  and 
execution.  Contrariwise,  when  the  man  has  projects,  the  dog  will 
sit  down  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  and  meditate.  I  saw  him 
yesterday,  wearing  the  money-tray  like  an  easy  collar,  instead  ot 
offering  it  to  the  public,  taking  the  man  against  his  will,  on  the 
invitation  of  a  disreputable  cur,  apparently  to  viat  a  dog  at 
Harrow  —  he  was  so  intent  on  that  direction.  The  north  wall  of 
Burlington  House  Gardens,  between  the  Arcade  and  the  Albany, 
offers  a  shy  spot  for  appointments  among  blind  men  at  about  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afiemoon.  They  sit  (very  uncomfortably) 
on   a  sloping  stone  there,  and  compare  not*«.     Their  dogs  may 
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would  place  them  under  an  omnibus  ;  you  had  better  confine  your 
attention  to  yourself  —  you  will  want  it  all;"  and  has  driven 
his  charge  away,  with  an  intelligence  of  ears  and  tail,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  business,  that  has  left  his  lout  of  a  man  very,  very  far 
behind. 

As  the  dogs  of  shy  neighbourhoods  usuaUy  betray  a  slinking  con- 
sciousness of  being  in  poor  circumstances  —  for  the  most  part  mani- 
fested in  an  aspect  of  anxiety,  an  awkwardness  in  their  play,  and 
a  misgiving  that  somebody  is  going  to  harness  them  to  something, 
to  pick  up  a  living  —  so  the  cats  of  shy  neighbourhoods  exhibit 
a  strong  tendency  to  relapse  into  barbarism.  Not  only  are  they 
made  selfishly  ferocious  by  ruminating  on  the  surplus  population 
around  them,  and  on  the  densely  crowded  state  of  all  the  avenues 
to  cat*8  meat ;  not  only  is  there  a  moral  and  politico-economical 
baggardness  in  them,  traceable  to  these  reflections ;  but  they  evince 
a  physical  deterioration.  Their  linen  is  not  clean,  and  is  wretchedly 
got  up ;  their  black  turns  rusty,  like  old  mourning ;  they  wear  very 
indifferent  fur ;  and  take  to  the  shabbiest  cotton  velvet,  instead  of 
silk  velvet.  I  am  on  terms  of  recognition  with  several  small  streets 
of  cats,  about  the  Obelisk  in  Saint  George's  Fields,  and  also  in  the 
vicinity  of  Clerkenwell-green,  and  also  in  the  back  settlements  of 
Drury-lane.  In  appearance,  they  are  very  like  the  women  among 
whom  they  live.  They  seem  to  turn  out  of  their  unwholesome 
beds  into  the  street,  without  any  preparation.  They  leave  their 
young  families  to  stagger  about  the  gutters,  unassisted,  while  they 
frouzily  quarrel  and  swear  and  scratch  and  spit,  at  street  comers. 
In  particular,  I  remark  that  when  they  are  about  to  increase  their 
fiunilies  (an  event  of  frequent  recurrence)  the  resemblance  is  strongly 
expressed  in  a  certain  dusty  dowdiness,  down-at-heel  self-neglect, 
and  general  giving  up  of  things.  I  cannot  honestly  report  that  I 
have  ever  seen  a  feline  matron  of  this  class  washing  her  face  when 
in  an  interesting  condition. 

Not  to  prolong  these  notes  of  uncommercial  travel  among  the 
lower  animals  of  shy  neighbourhoods,  by  dwelling  at  length  upon 
the  exasperated  moodiness  of  the  tom-cats,  and  their  resemblance 
in  many  respects  to  a  man  and  a  brother,  I  will  come  to  a  close 
with  a  word  on  the  fowls  of  the  same  localities. 

That  anything  bom  of  an  egg  and  invested  with  wings,  should 
have  got  to  the  pass  that  it  hops  contentedly  down  a  ladder  into  a 
celhir,  and  calls  that  going  home,  is  a  circumstance  so  amazing  as  to 
leave  one  nothing  more  in  this  connection  to  wonder  at.  Other- 
wise I  might  wonder  at  the  completeness  with  which  these  fowls 
have  become  separated  from  all  the  birds  of  the  air  —  have  taken 
to  grovelling  in  bricks  and  mortar  and  mud  —  have  forgotten  all 
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about  live  trees,  and  make  rooetiiig-placee  of  Hhofy-boards,  barrowB, 
oyster-tubs,  bulk-heads,  and  door-scrapeis.  I  wonder  at  nothing 
ooDc«rDing  them,  and  take  them  as  they  are.  I  accept  as  products 
of  Nature  aud  things  of  course,  a  reduced  Bantam  family  of  my 
acquaintance  iu  the  Hackney-road,  who  are  incessantly  at  the  pawn- 
broker's. I  cannot  say  that  thej  enjoy  themselyes,  for  they  are  ot 
a  melancholy  temperament ;  but  what  enjoyment  they  are  capaUe 
of,  they  derive  from  crowding  together  in  the  pawnbroker's  aide- 
entry.  Here,  they  are  always  to  be  found  in  a  feeble  flutter,  as 
if  they  were  newly  come  down  in  the  world,  and  were  afraid  of 
being  identified,  I  know  a  low  fellow,  originally  of  a  good  fam- 
ily from  Dorking,  who  takes  his  whole  establishment  of  wivea, 
in  single  file,  in  at  the  door  of  the  Jug  Department  of  a  disorderiy 
tavern  near  the  Haymarket,  manoeuvres  them  among  the  company's 
legs,  emerges  with  them  at  the  Bottle  Entianca,  and  so  passes  his 
life :  seldom,  in  the  season,  going  to  bed  before  two  in  the  morning. 
Over  Waterloo-bridge,  there  is  a  shabby  old  speckled  couple  (they 
belong  to  the  wooden  French-bedstead,  washing-stand,  and  towel- 
horsemaking  trade),  who  are  always  trying  to  get  in  at  the  door  rf 
a  ehapel.  Whether  the  old  lady,  nnder  a  delusion  reminding  one 
of  Mrs.  Southcott,  has  an  idea  of  entrusting  an  ^g  to  that  partic- 
r  deiiominaliuQ,  or  inerel)'  undfralaniis  tliiit  she  has  no  business 
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peck  at  Peg-tops  and  hoops  they  account,  I  think,  as  a  sort  of 
bail ;  shuttlecocks,  as  rain,  or  dew.  Gaslight  comes  quite  as  natu- 
xil  to  them  as  any  oth^r  light ;  and  I  have  more  than  a  suspicion 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  two  lords,  the  early  public-house  at  the 
corner  has  superseded  the  sun.  I  have  established  it  as  a  certain 
&ct,  Uiat  they  always  begin  to  crow  when  the  public-house  shutters 
hcf^  to  be  taken  down,  and  that  they  salute  the  potboy,  the  instant 
he  appears  to  perform  that  duty,  as  if  he  were  Phoebus  in  person. 
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XI. 

TRAlfPS. 

Thb  chance  use  of  the  word  "  Tramp  "  in  my  last  paper,  brought 
that  numerous  fraternity  so  vividly  before  my  mind's  eye,  that  I  had 
no  sooner  laid  down  my  pen  than  a  compulsion  was  upon  me  to  take 
it  ap  again,  and  make  notes  of  the  Tramps  whom  I  perceived  on  all 
the  summer  roads  in  all  directions. 

Whenever  a  tramp  sits  down  to  rest  by  the  wayside,  he  sits  with 
his  legs  in  a  dry  ditch ;  and  whenever  he  goes  to  sleep  (which  is 
veiy  often  indeed),  he  goes  to  sleep  on  his  back.  Yonder,  by  the 
high  road,  glaring  white  in  the  bright  sunshine,  lies,  on  the  dusty 
bit  of  turf  under  the  bramble-bush  that  fences  the  coppice  from 
the  highway,  the  tramp  of  the  order  savage,  fast  asleep.  He  lies 
on  the  broad  of  his  back,  with  his  face  turned  up  to  the  sky,  and 
one  of  his  ragged  arms  loosely  thrown  across  his  face.  His  bundle 
(what  can  be  the  contents  of  that  mysterious  bundle,  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  carry  it  about  ?)  is  thrown  down  beside  him, 
and  the  waking  woman  with  him  sits  with  her  legs  in  the  ditch, 
and  her  back  to  the  road.  She  wears  her  bonnet  rakishly  perched 
on  the  front  of  her  head,  to  shade  her  face  from  the  sun  in  walk- 
ing, and  she  ties  her  skirts  round  her  in  conventionally  tight  tramp- 
&8hion  with  a  sort  of  apron.  You  can  seldom  catch  sight  of  her, 
resting  thus,  without  seeing  her  in  a  despondently  defiant  manner 
doing  somethii^  to  her  hair  or  her  bonnet,  and  glancing  at  you 
between  her  fingers.  She  does  not  often  go  to  sleep  herself  in  the 
daytime,  but  will  sit  for  any  length  of  time  beside  the  man.  And 
his  slumberous  propensities  would  not  seem  to  be  referable  to  the 
fatigue  of  canying  the  bundle,  for  she  carries  it  much  oftener  and 
further  than  he.  When  they  are  afoot,  you  will  mostly  find  him 
slouching  on  ahead,  in  a  gruff  temper,  while  she  lags  heavily  behind 
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with  the  burdeo.  He  is  given  to  personally  correcting  her,  too  — 
which  phase  of  his  character  derelope  itself  odenest,  on  benches 
outside  alehouse  doois — and  she  appeals  to  become  stron^j  at- 
tached to  him  for  these  reasons ;  it  may  usually  be  noticed  that 
when  the  poor  creature  has  a  bruised  fece,  she  is  the  moBt  aflec- 
tiooale.  He  has  no  occupation  vhaterer,  this  order  of  tramp,  and 
has  no  object  whatever  in  going  anywhere.  He  will  aometinu* 
rail  himself  a  brickmaker,  or  a  sawyer,  but  only  when  he  takes  an 
imaginative  flight.  He  generally  represents  liimself^  in  a  Tagne 
way,  as  looking  out  for  a  job  of  work  ;  but  he  never  did  woi^  he 
never  does,  and  he  never  will.  It  is  a  favourite  fiction  with  him, 
however  (as  if  he  were  the  most  industrious  character  on  esrth^ 
that  yuu  never  work ;  and  as  he  goes  past  your  garden  and  sees  yoa 
looking  at  your  Howers,  you  will  overbear  him  growl  with  a  strraig 
sense  of  contrast,  "  I'ou  are  a  lucky  Jiidle  devil,  you  arc  ! " 

The  slinking  tramp  is  of  the  same  hopeless  order,  and  has  the 
same  injured  conviction  on  him  that  you  were  bom  to  whatever 
you  poasea^  and  never  did  anything  to  get  it :  but  he  is  of  a  len 
audacious  disposition.  He  will  stop  before  your  gate,  and  say  to 
his  female  companion  with  an  air  of  constitutional  humiti^  and 
propitiation  —  to  edify  any  one  who  may  be  within  hearing  behind 
a  blin.l  or  a  b»sli  —  "Thia  is  a  s«.-L-t  spot,  iii.i't  if?     A  l»veUv  si 
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Down.  As  you  walk  cnjoyingly  on,  you  desciy  in  the  perspective 
at  tlie  bottom  of  a  steep  hill  up  which  your  way  lies,  a  figure  that 
appears  to  be  sitting  airily  on  a  gate,  whistling  in  a  cheerful  and 
disengaged  manner.  As  you  approach  nearer  to  it,  you  obserre 
the  figure  to  slide  down  from  the  gate,  to  desist  from  whistling,  to 
uncock  its  hat,  to  become  tender  of  foot,  to  depress  its  head  and 
elevate  its  shoulders,  aod  to  present  all  the  characteristics  of  pro- 
found despondency.  Arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  coming 
close  to  the  figure,  you  obserre  it  to  be  the  figure  of  a  ehabbf 
young  man.  He  is  moving  painfully  forward,  in  the  direction  in 
which  you  are  going,  and  his  mind  is  so  preoccupied  with  his  mis- 
fortunes that  he  is  not  aware  of  your  approach  until  you  are  close 
upon  him  at  the  hill-foot.  When  he  is  aware  of  you,  you  discover 
him  to  be  a  remarkably  well-behaved  young  man,  and  a  remarVab^ 
well  spoken  young  man.  You  know  him  to  be  well-behaved,  by 
hi^  respectful  manner  of  touching  his  hat :  you  know  him  to  be 
well-spoken,  by  his  smooth  manner  of  eKpresaing  himself.  He  says 
in  a  flowini;  confidential  voice,  and  without  punctuation,  "  I  ask 
your  pardon  sir  but  if  you  would  excuse  the  liberty  of  being  bo 
addressed  upon  the  public  Iway  by  one  who  is  almost  reduced  to 
rags  though  it  as  not  always  b(«D  so  and  by  no  fault  of  his  own 
t  through  ill  ellh  in  his  lamiiy  and  many  immerit-ed  sufferings 
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ftyounbly  known  to  the  Solicitor-General  the  Attomey-Gkneral 
the  nugority  of  the  Judges  and  the  ole  of  the  legal  profession  but 
through  ill  eltb  in  my  family  and  the  treachery  of  a  friend  for 
▼bom  I  became  security  and  be  no  other  than  my  own  wife's 
brother  the  brother  of  my  own  wife  I  was  cast  forth  with  my 
tender  partner  and  three  young  children  not  to  beg  for  I  will 
sooner  <&e  of  deprivation  but  to  make  my  way  to  the  seaport  town 
c^  Dover  where  I  have  a  relative  i  in  respect  not  only  that  will 
issist  me  but  that  would  trust  me  with  untold  gold  Sir  in  appier 
times  and  hare  this  calamity  fell  upon  me  I  made  for  my  amuse- 
ment when  I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever  need  it  excepting 
for  my  air  this  "  —  here  the  well-spoken  young  man  put  his  hand 
into  bis  breast  —  "  this  comb  !  Sir  I  implore  you  in  the  name  of 
charity  to  purchase  a  tortoiseshell  comb  which  is  a  genuine  article 
at  any  price  that  your  humanity  may  put  upon  it  and  may  the 
blesaingB  of  a  ouseless  family  awaiting  with  beating  arts  the  return 
of  a  husband  and  a  father  from  Dover  upon  the  cold  stone  seats  of 
London-bridge  ever  attend  you  Sir  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing to  you  I  implore  you  to  buy  this  comb ! "  By  this  time,  being 
a  reasonably  good  walker,  you  will  have  been  too  much  for  the 
well-spoken  young  man,  who  will  stop  short  and  express  his  dis- 
gust and  his  want  of  breath,  in  a  long  expectoration,  as  you  leave 
him  behind. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  walk,  on  the  same  bright  summer 
day,  at  the  comer  of  the  next  little  town  or  village,  you  may  find 
another  kind  of  tramp,  embodied  in  the  persons  of  a  most  exem- 
plary couple  whose  only  improvidence  appears  to  have  been,  that 
they  spent  the  last  of  their  little  All  on  soap.  They  are  a  man 
and  woman,  spotless  to  behold — John  Anderson,  with  the  frost 
on  his  short  smock-frock  instead  of  his  *'pow,"  attended  by  Mrs. 
Anderson.  John  is  over-ostentatious  of  the  frost  upon  his  raiment, 
and  wears  a  curious  and,  you  would  say,  an  almost  unnecessary 
demonstration  of  girdle  of  white  linen  wound  about  his  waist  —  a 
girdle,  snowy  as  Mrs.  Anderson's  apron.  This  cleanliness  was  the 
expiring  effort  of  the  respectable  couple,  and  nothing  then  remained 
to  Mr.  Anderson  but  to  get  chalked  upon  his  spade  in  snow-white 
copy-book  characters,  hungry  !  and  to  sit  down  here.  Yes ;  one 
thing  more  remained  to  Mr.  Anderson  —  his  character ;  Monarchs 
could  not  deprive  him  of  his  hard-earned  character.  Accordingly, 
as  you  come  up  with  this  spectacle  of  virtue  in  distress,  Mrs. 
Anderson  rises,  and  with  a  decent  curtsey  presents  for  your  con- 
sideration a  certificate  from  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  the  reverend  the 
Vicar  of  Upper  Dodgington,  who  informs  his  Christian  friends  and 
all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the  bearers,  John  Anderson  and  law- 
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ful  wife,  are  persons  to  whom  you  cannot  be  too  liberal  This 
benevolent  pastor  omitted  no  work  of  his  hands  to  fit  the  good 
couple  out,  for  with  half  an  eye  you  can  recognise  his  autograph  on 
the  spade. 

Another  class  of  tramp  is  a  man,  the  moat  valuable  part  of 
whose  stock-in-tiade  is  a  highly  perplexed  demeaaour.  He  is  got 
up  like  a  countrTman,  and  you  will  often  come  upon  the  poor 
fellow,  while  be  is  endeavouring  to  decipher  the  inscription  on  a 
milestone  — quite  a  fruitless  endeavour,  for  he  cannot  read.  He 
asks  your  pardon,  he  truly  does  (be  is  veiy  alow  of  speech,  this 
tramp,  and  he  boks  in  a  bewildered  way  all  round  the  prospect 
while  he  talks  to  you),  but  all  of  us  ahold  do  as  we  wold  he  done 
by,  and  hell  take  it  kind,  if  you'll  put  a  power  man  in  the  right 
road  fur  to  jine  his  eldest  son  as  has  broke  his  leg  bad  in  the 
masoning,  and  is  in  this  heere  Orspiti  as  is  wrote  down  by  Squire 
Pouncerby's  own  hand  as  wold  not  tell  a  lie  fur  no  man.  He  then 
produces  from  under  his  dark  frock  (being  always  very  slow  and 
perplexed)  a  neat  but  worn  old  leathern  purse,  from  which  he 
takes  a  scrap  of  paper.  On  this  scrap  of  paper  is  written,  I7 
Squire  Pouncerby,  of  The  Grove,  "  Please  to  direct  the  Bearer,  a 
poor  but  very  worthy  man,  to  the  Sussex  County  Hospital,  new 
Brighton "  —  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  at  the  moment,  se^ng 
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He  would  sponge  on  the  poorest  boy  for  a  farthing,  and  spurn  him 
wbeo  be  had  got  it ;  he  would  interpose  (if  he  could  get  anything 
by  it)  between  the  baby  and  the  mother's  breast.     So  much  lower 
than  the  company  he  keeps,  for  his  maudlin  assumption  of  being 
higher,  this  pitiless  rascal  blights  the  summer  road  as  he  maunders 
00  between  the  luxuriant  hedges :  where  (to  my  thinking)  even 
the  wild  convolvulus  and  rose  and  sweetbriar,  are  the  worse  for  his 
going  by,  and  need  time  to  recover  from  the  taint  of  him  in  the  air. 
The  young  fellows  who  trudge  along  barefoot,  five  or  six  together, 
their  boots  slung  over  their  shoulders,  their  shabby  bundles  under 
tbeir  arms,  their  sticks  newly  cut  from  some  roadside  wood,  are  not 
^nently  prepossessing,  but  are  much  less  objectionable.    There  ia 
I  tramp-fellowship  among  them.    They  pick  one  another  up  at  rest- 
ing stations,  and  go  on  in  companies.    They  always  go  at  a  fast  swing 
—  though  they  generally  limp  too  —  and  there  is  invariably  one  of 
the  company  who  hius  mucli  a<Io  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.     They 
generally  talk  about  liorse^,  and  any  other  means  of  locomotion  than 
walking :  or,  one  of  the  company  relates  some  recent  experiences 
of  the  roa<l  —  which  are  always  disputes  and  difficulties.     As  for 
example.     *'So  as  I'm  a  standing  at  the  pump  in  the   market^ 
blest  if  there  don't  come  up  a  Beadle,  and  he  ses,  *  Mustn't  stand 
here,'  he  ses.     *  Why  not '? '  I  ses.     *  No  beggars  allowed  in  this 
town,*  he  ses.       *  Who's  a  beggar?'  I  ses.       *You  are,'  he  ses. 

*  Who  ever  see  me  beg  ?  Did  you  ? '  I  ses.  *  Then  you're  a  tramp,' 
be  sea.  *  I'd  rather  bo  that  than  a  Beatlle,'  I  ses."  (The  company 
express  great  approval.)  "  *  Would  you,'  he  ses  to  me.  *  Yes  I 
woul<l,'  I  ses  to  him.     *  Well,'  he  ses,  *  anyhow,  get  out  of  this  town.' 

*  Why,  blow  your  little  town  ! '  I  ses,  *  who  wants  to  be  in  it  ? 
Wot  does  your  dirty  little  town  mean  by  comin'  and  stickin'  itself 
in  the  road  to  anywhere  ?  Why  don't  you  get  a  shovel  and  a  barrer, 
and  clear  your  town  out  o'  people's  way  ? '  "  (The  company  express- 
ing the  highest  approval  and  laughing  aloud,  they  all  go  down  the 
hill.) 

Then,  there  are  the  tramp  handicraft  men.  Are  they  not  all 
over  England,  in  this  Midsummer  time  ?  Where  does  the  lark  sing, 
the  com  grow,  the  mill  turn,  the  river  run,  and  they  are  not  among 
the  lights  and  shadows,  tinkering,  chair-mending,  umbrella-mending, 
clock-mending,  knife-grinding  ?  Surely,  a  pleasant  thing,  if  we  were 
in  that  condition  of  life,  to  grind  our  way  through  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Surrey.  For  the  worst  six  weeks  or  so,  we  should  see  the 
sparks  we  ground  off,  fiery  bright  against  a  background  of  green 
wheat  and  green  leaves.  A  little  later,  and  the  ripe  harvest  would 
pale  our  sparks  from  red  to  yellow,  until  we  got  the  dark  newly- 
turned  land  for  a  background  again,  and  they  were  red  once  more. 
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By  that  time,  we  ehould  have  ground  our  way  to  the  ma  diSb,  and 
the  whirr  of  oiir  wheel  would  be  lost  in  the  breaking  of  the  waves. 
Our  next  varie^  in  sparks  would  be  deriTed  from  contrast  with  the 
gorgeous  medley  of  coloure  in  the  autnmn  woods,  uid,  hj  the  time 
we  had  ground  our  waj  round  to  thehealthj  lands  between  Reigate 
and  GrojdoD,  doing  a  proaperoua  stroke  of  business  all  along;  we 
should  show  like  a  little  firework  in  the  light  frxiety  air,  and  be  the 
next  best  thing  to  the  blacksmith's  foige.  Vei;  agreeable^  too,  to 
go  on  a  chair-mending  tour.  What  judges  we  sbMild  be  of  rubies, 
and  how  knowiugij  (with  a  sheaf  and  a  bottomless  chair  at  oar 
bock)  ne  should  lounge  on  bridges,  looking  over  at  osier-beds. 
Among  all  the  innumerable  occupations  that  cannot  posMbly  be 
transacte<l  n'ithout  the  assistance  of  lookers  on,  chtur-mending  may 
take  a  station  in  the  first  rank.  When  we  sat  down  with  our  becks 
ogaiiist  the  bam  or  the  public-house,  and  b^an  to  mend,  what  a 
senik'  of  popularitj  would  grow  upon  us.  A\'hea  all  the  childim 
came  to  look  at  us,  nod  the  tailor,  and  the  general  dealer,  and  the 
fanner  who  had  been  giving  a  small  order  at  the  little  saddler'a,  and 
the  groom  from  the  great  house,  and  the  publican,  and  even  the 
two  skittle- players  (and  here  note  that,  howsoever  bus^  all  the  rat 
of  village  human-kind  may  be,  there  will  always  be  two  people 
Tith  leisure  to  play  at  skittles,  wherever  village  skittles  are),  what 
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botnekeeper  on  the  chance  of  that  job  too,  why  he  would  take  us. 
Then,  shoold  we  go,  among  the  branching  oaks  and  the  deep  fcm, 
bf  silent  ways  of  mystery  known  to  the  Keeper,  seeing  the  herd 
gkncing  here  and  there  as  we  went  along,  until  we  came  to  the 
old  EUdl,  solemn  and  grand.  Under  the  Terrace  Flower  Garden, 
and  round  by  the  stables,  would  the  Keeper  take  us  in,  and  as  we 
passed  we  should  observe  how  spacious  and  stately  the  stables,  and 
how  fine  the  painting  of  the  horses'  names  over  their  stalls,  and 
how  solitary  all :  the  family  being  in  London.  Then,  should  we 
find  ourselves  presented  to  the  housekeeper,  sitting,  in  hushed 
state,  at  needlework,  in  a  bay-window  looking  out  upon  a  mighty 
grim  red-brick  quadrangle,  guanled  by  stone  lions  disrespectfully 
throwing  somersaults  over  the  escutcheons  of  the  noble  family. 
Then,  our  services  accepted  and  we  insinuated  with  a  candle  into 
the  stable- turret,  we  should  find  it  to  be  a  mere  question  of  pendu- 
lum, but  one  that  would  hold  us  until  dark.  Then,  should  we  fall 
to  work,  with  a  general  impression  of  Ghosts  being  about,  and  of 
pictures  indoors  that  of  a  certainty  came  out  of  their  frames  and 
"walked,"  if  the  family  would  only  own  it.  Then,  should  we 
work  and  work,  until  the  day  gradually  turned  to  dusk,  and  even 
until  the  dusk  gradually  turned  to  dark.  Our  task  at  length  ac- 
complished, we  should  be  taken  into  an  enormous  servants'  hall, 
and  there  regaled  with  beef  and  bread,  and  powerful  ale.  Then, 
paid  freely,  we  should  be  at  liberty  to  go,  and  should  be  told  by  a 
pointing  helper  to  keep  round  over  yinder  by  the  blasted  ash,  and 
80  straight  through  the  woods,  till  we  should  sec  the  town-lights 
right  afore  us.  Then,  feeling  lonesome,  should  we  desire  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  ash  had  not  been  blasted,  or  that  the  helper  had 
had  the  manners  not  to  mention  it.  However,  we  should  keep  on, 
til  right,  till  suddenly  the  stable  bell  would  strike  ten  in  the  dole- 
fullest  way,  quite  chilling  our  blood,  though  we  had  so  lately  taught 
him  how  to  acquit  himself.  Then,  as  we  went  on,  should  we  recall 
old  stories,  an(l  dimly  consider  what  it  would  be  most  advisable  to 
do,  in  the  event  of  a  tall  figure,  all  in  white,  with  saucer  eyes, 
coming  up  and  saying,  "  I  want  you  to  come  to  a  churchyanl  and 
mend  a  church  clock.  Follow  me ! "  Then,  should  we  make  a 
burst  to  get  clear  of  the  trees,  and  should  soon  find  ourselves  in 
the  open,  with  the  town-lights  bright  ahead  of  us.  So  should  we 
lie  that  night  at  the  ancient  sign  of  the  Crispin  and  Crispanus,  and 
rise  early  next  morning  to  be  betimes  on  tramp  again. 

Bricklayers  often  tramp,  in  twos  and  threes,  lying  by  night  at 
their  "lodges,"  which  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Bricklay- 
ing is  another  of  the  occupations  that  can  by  no  means  be  transacted 
in  rural  parts,  without  the  assistance  of  spectators  —  of  as  many  as 
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can  be  conveaed.  In  thinly-peopled  spots,  I  bavc  known  bricklay- 
ers on  tramp,  coming  up  with  bricklayers  at  work,  to  be  ao  senaiUe 
or  the  indispcnsabilitj  of  lookers-on,  that  they  themselves  have  set 
up  in  that  capacity,  and  hare  been  unable  to  Bubaide  into  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  proffereii  share  in  the  job,  for  two  or  three  days 
together.  Sometimes,  the  "  navvy,"  on  tramp,  with  an  eitm  pair 
of  half-boots  over  his  shoulder,  a  bag,  a  bottle,  and  a  can,  will  take 
a  similar  part  in  a  job  of  excavation,  ami  will  look  at  it  without 
engaging  in  it,  until  all  his  money  is  gone.  The  current  of  my  nn- 
commen'ial  pursuits  cause^l  me  only  last  summer  to  want  a  little 
body  of  workmen  for  a  certain  spell  of  work  in  a  pleasant  part  of 
the  country ;  and  I  was  at  one  time  honoured  with  the  att^idanoe 
of  as  many  as  seven -and-t wen ty,  who  were  looking  at  six. 

Vt'bo  can  be  familiar  with  any  rustic  highway  in  aummer-time, 
without  storing  up  kDowIe<lge  of  the  many  tramps  who  go  from  one 
oasis  of  town  or  village  to  another,  to  sell  a  stock  in  trade,  appar- 
ently not  worth  a  shilling  when  sold  1  Shrimps  are  a  &vourite 
commodity  for  this  kind  of  speculation,  and  so  are  cakes  of  a  aofl 
8n<)  spongy  character,  coupled  with  Spanish  nuts  and  brandy  balla. 
The  stock  is  carried  on  the  head  in  a  basket,  and,  between  the  head 
and  the  basket,  are  the  trestles  on  which  the  stock  is  displayed  at 
trading  times.  Fleet  of  foot,  but  a  careworn  class  of  tramp  thie, 
[■ertaii]  ^tiflnesa  of  neck.  oi'TO-sioneil  by 
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and  wild  roses,  would  soon  render  illegible  but  for  peering  travel- 
kn  pushing  them  aside  with  their  sticks,  you  must  come  up  a  steep 
hill,  come  which  way  you  may.  So,  all  the  tramps  with  carts  or 
caravans  —  the  Gipsy-tramp,  the  Show-tramp,  the  Cheap  Jack  — 
find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  temptations  of  the  place,  and  all 
tuni  the  horse  loose  when  they  come  to  it,  and  boil  the  pot. 
Bless  the  place,  I  love  the  ashes  of  the  vagabond  fires  that  have 
scorched  its  grass  !  What  tramp  children  do  I  see  here,  attired  in 
t  handful  of  rags,  making  a  g3rmnasium  of  the  shafts  of  the  cart, 
making  a  feather-bed  of  the  flints  and  brambles,  making  a  toy  of 
the  hobbled  old  horse  who  is  not  much  more  like  a  horse  than  any 
cheap  toy  would  be !  Here,  do  I  encounter  the  cart  of  mats  and 
brooms  and  baskets  —  with  all  thoughts  of  business  given  to  the 
evening  wind  —  with  the  stew  made  and  being  served  out  —  with 
Cheap  Jack  and  Dear  Jill  striking  soft  music  out  of  the  plates  that 
are  rattled  like  warlike  cymbals  when  put  up  for  auction  at  fairs 
and  markets  —  their  minds  so  influenced  (no  doubt)  by  the  melody 
of  the  nightingales  as  they  begin  to  sing  in  the  woods  behind  them, 
that  if  I  were  to  propose  to  deal,  they  would  sell  me  anything  at 
cost  price.  On  this  hallowed  ground  has  it  been  my  happy  privi- 
lege (let  me  whisper  it),  to  behold  the  White-haired  Lady  with  the 
pink  eyes,  eating  meat-pie  with  the  Giant :  while,  by  the  hedge- 
side,  on  the  box  of  blankets  which  I  knew  contained  the  snakes, 
were  set  forth  the  cups  and  saucers  and  the  teapot.  It  was  on  an 
evening  in  August,  that  I  chanced  upon  this  ravishing  spectacle, 
and  I  noticed  that,  whereas  the  Giant  reclined  half  concealed 
beneath  the  overhanging  bouglis  and  seemed  indiflerent  to  Nature, 
the  white  hair  of  the  gracious  Lady  streamed  free  in  the  breath  of 
evening,  and  her  pink  eyes  found  pleasure  in  the  landscape.  I 
heard  only  a  single  sentence  of  her  uttering,  yet  it  bespoke  a  talent 
for  modest  repartee.  The  ill-manneretl  Giant  —  accursed  be  his 
evil  race  !  —  had  interrupteil  the  Lady  in  some  remark,  and,  as  I 
passed  that  enchanted  comer  of  the  wood,  she  gently  reproved  him, 
with  the  words,  "  Now,  Cobby ; "  —  Cobby  !  so  short  a  name  !  — 
**  ain't  one  fool  enough  to  talk  at  a  time  ? " 

Within  appropriate  distance  of  this  magic  ground,  though  not  so 
near  it  as  that  the  song  trolled  from  tap  or  bench  at  door,  can 
invade  its  woodland  silence,  is  a  little  hostelry  which  no  man  pos- 
sessed of  a  penny  was  ever  known  to  pass  in  warm  weather. 
Before  its  entrance,  are  certain  pleasant  trimmed  limes ;  likewise,  a 
cool  well,  with  so  musical  a  bucket-handle  that  its  fall  upon  the  bucket 
rim  will  make  a  horse  prick  up  his  ears  and  neigh,  upon  the 
droughty  road  half  a  mile  ofi*.  This  is  a  house  of  great  resort  for 
haymaking  tramps  and  harvest  tramps,  insomuch  that   they  sit 
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within,  drinking  their  mugs  of  beer,  their  relinquished  ecjthea  and 
reaping-hooks  glare  out  of  the  open  windows,  u  if  the  whole 
establishment  were  a  family  war-coach  of  Ancient  Britons.  Later 
in  the  season,  the  whole  country-side,  for  miles  and  miles,  will 
swarm  with  hopping  tramps.  The;  come  in  fomilies,  men,  women, 
and  children,  cveij  family  provided  with  a  bundle  of  bedding,  an 
iron  pot,  a  number  of  babies,  and  too  often  with  some  poor  sick 
creature  quite  unfit  for  the  rough  life,  for  whom  they  suppose  the 
emell  of  the  fresh  hop  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy.  Many  of  these 
hoppers  arc  Irish,  but  many  come  from  London.  They  crowd  all 
the  roads,  and  camp  under  all  the  hedges  and  on  all  the  scrape  of 
common-land,  and  live  among  and  upon  the  hops  until  they  are  all 
picked  and  the  hop  gardens,  so  beautifiil  through  Hit  summer,  look 
as  if  they  had  been  laid  waste  b^  an  invading  army.  Then,  there 
is  a  vast  exodus  of  tramps  out  of  the  county  ;  and  if  you  ride  or 
drive  round  any  turn  of  any  road,  at  more  than  a  foot  pace,  you 
will  be  bewildered  to  find  that  you  have  chaiged  into  the  boaom  of 
Mty  families,  and  that  there  are  splaahing  up  all  around  you,  in  the 
utmost  prodigality  of  coniiision,  bundles  of  bedding,  babies,  iron  pots, 
and  a  good-humoured  multitude  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  eqna% 
divided  between  perspiration  and  intoxication. 
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00  other  inside  passenger,  and  I  consumed  my  sandwiches  in  soli- 
tude and  dreariness,  and  it  rained  hard  all  the  way,  and  I  thought 
life  sloppier  than  I  had  expected  to  find  it. 

With  this  tender  remembrance  upon  me,  I  was  cavalierly  shunted 
back  into  DuUborough  the  other  day,  by  train.  My  ticket  had 
been  previously  collected,  like  my  taxes,  and  my  shining  new  port- 
manteau had  had  a  great  plaster  stuck  upon  it,  and  I  had  been 
defied  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  offer  an  objection  to  anything  that 
was  done  to  it,  or  me,  under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  forty 
shillings  or  more  than  five  pounds,  compoundable  for  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  When  I  had  sent  my  disfigured  property  on  to 
the  hotel,  I  began  to  look  about  me;  and  the  first  discovery  I 
made,  was,  that  the  Station  had  swallowed  up  the  playing-field. 

It  was  gone.  The  two  beautiful  hawthorn-trees,  the  hedge,  the 
tur^  and  all  those  buttercups  and  daisies,  had  given  place  to  the 
stoniest  of  jolting  roads :  while,  beyond  the  Station,  an  ugly  dark 
monster  of  a  tunnel  kept  its  jaws  open,  as  if  it  had  swallowed 
them  and  were  ravenous  for  more  destruction.  The  coach  that 
had  carried  me  away,  was  melodiously  called  Timpson's  Blue-Eyed 
Maid,  and  belonged  to  Timpson,  at  the  coach-office  up-street ;  the 
locomotive  engine  that  had  brought  me  back,  was  cidled  severely 
No.  97,  and  belonged  to  S.E.R.,  and  was  spitting  ashes  and  hot- 
water  over  the  bhghted  ground. 

When  I  had  been  let  out  of  the  platform-door,  like  a  prisoner 
whom  his  turnkey  grudgingly  released,  I  looked  in  again  over  the 
low  wall,  at  the  scene  of  departed  glories.  Here,  in  the  haymak- 
ing time,  hail  I  been  delivered  from  the  dungeons  of  Seringapatam, 
an  immense  pile  (of  haycock),  by  my  countrjrmen,  the  victorious 
British  (boy  next  door  and  his  two  cousins),  and  had  been  recog- 
nised with  ecstasy  by  my  affianced  one  (Miss  Green),  who  had 
come  all  the  way  from  England  (second  house  in  the  terrace)  to 
ransom  me,  and  marry  me.  Here,  had  I  first  heard  in  confidence, 
from  one  whose  father  was  greatly  connected,  being  under  Govern- 
ment, of  the  existence  of  a  terrible  btmditti,  called  "The  Radicals,'' 
whose  principles  were,  that  the  Prince  Regent  wore  stays,  and  that 
nobo<ly  hail  a  right  to  any  salary,  and  that  the  army  and  navy 
ought  to  be  put  down  —  horrors  at  which  I  trembled  in  my  bed, 
after  supplii^ating  that  the  Radicals  might  be  speedily  taken  and 
hanged.  Here,  too,  had  we,  the  small  boys  of  Boles's,  had  that 
cricket  match  against  the  small  boys  of  Coles's,  when  Boles  and 
Coles  had  actually' met  upon  the  ground,  and  when,  instead  of  in- 
stantly hitting  out  at  one  another  with  the  utmost  fury,  as  we  had 
all  hoped  and  expected,  those  sneaks  had  said  respectively,  "  I  hope 
Mrs.  Boles  is  well,"  and  "  I  hope  Mrs.  Coles  and  the  baby  are  doing 
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charmingly."  Gould  it  be  that,  after  all  this,  and  mach  more, 
the  Playing-field  was  a  Station,  and  No.  97  expectoTated  boiling- 
water  and  redhot  cinders  on  it,  and  the  whole  belonged  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  S.E.R  1 

Aa  it  could  be,  and  was,  I  left  the  place  with  a  heavy  heart  for 
a  walk  all  over  the  town.  And  first  of  Timpson's  up-etreet  When 
I  departed  from  DuUborough  in  the  strawy  onns  of  Timpson's  Blue- 
Eyed  Maid,  Timpson's  was  a  moderate-sized  coach-office  (in  fiut,  a 
little  eoach-office),  with  an  oval  transparency  in  the  window,  which 
looked  beautiful  by  nigbt,  representing  one  of  Timpson's  coaches  in 
tiie  act  of  passing  a  milestone  on  the  London  road  with  great  ve- 
locity, completely  full  inside  and  out,  and  all  the  passengers  dressed 
in  tbe  first  style  of  fashion,  and  enjoying  themselves  tremendously. 
I  found  no  such  place  as  Timpson's  now  —  no  such  bricks  and 
rafters,  not  to  mention  the  name  —  no  such  edifice  on  the  teeming 
eartb.  Pickfonl  had  come  and  knocked  Timpson's  down.  Pickford 
had  not  only  knocked  Timpson's  down,  but  had  knocked  two  or 
three  houses  down  on  each  side  of  Timpson's,  and  then  had  knocked 
the  whole  into  one  great  establishment  with  a  pair  of  big  gates,  in 
and  out  of  which,  his  (Pickford's)  wagons  are,  iu  these  days,  al- 
ways rsttUug,  with  their  drivers  sitting  up  so  high,  that  they  look 
in  at  the  second-floor  windows  of  the  old-fashioned  houses  in  tiie 
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(I  im  afraid  to  write  five,  though  I  fully  believe  it  was  five)  at  a 
birth.  This  meritorious  woman  held  quite  a  reception  in  her  room 
oa  the  morning  when  I  was  introduced  there,  and  the  sight  of  the 
house  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  how  the  four  (five)  deceased 
young  people  lay,  side  by  side,  on  a  clean  cloth  on  a  chest  of 
drawers ;  reminding  me  by  a  homely  association,  which  I  suspect 
their  complexion  to  have  assisted,  of  pigs'  feet  as  they  are  usually 
displayed  at  a  neat  tripe-shop.  Hot  caudle  was  handed  round  on 
the  occasion,  and  I  further  remembered  as  I  stood  contemplating 
the  greengrocer's,  that  a  subscription  was  entered  into  among  the 
company,  which  became  extremely  alarming  to  my  consciousness  of 
having  pocket-money  on  my  person.  This  fact  being  known  to 
my  conductress,  whoever  she  was,  I  was  earnestly  exhorted  to  con- 
tribute, but  resolutely  declined :  therein  disgusting  the  company, 
who  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  must  dismiss  all  expectations 
of  going  to  Heaven. 

How  does  it  happen  that  when  all  else  is  change  wherever  one 
goea,  there  yet  seem,  in  every  place,  to  be  some  few  people  who 
never  alter  ?  As  the  sight  of  the  greengrocer's  house  recalled  these 
trivial  incidents  of  long  ago,  the  identical  greengrocer  appeared  on 
the  steps,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  leaning  his  shoulder 
against  the  door-post,  as  my  childish  eyes  had  seen  him  many  a 
time;  indeed,  there  was  his  old  mark  on  the  door-post  yet,  as 
if  his  shadow  had  become  a  fixture  there.  It  was  he  himself; 
he  might  formerly  have  been  an  old-looking  young  man,  or  he 
might  now  be  a  young-looking  old  man,  but  there  he  was.  In 
walking  along  the  street,  I  had  as  yet  looked  in  vain  for  a  famil- 
iar focc,  or  even  a  transmitted  face ;  here  was  the  very  greengrocer 
who  had  been  weighing  and  handling  baskets  on  the  morning  of 
the  reception.  As  he  brought  with  him  a  dawning  remembrance 
that  he  had  had  no  proprietary  interest  in  those  babies,  I  cro.<8ed 
the  road,  and  accosted  him  on  the  subject.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  excited  or  gratified,  or  in  any  way  roused,  by  the  accuracy  of 
my  recollection,  but  said.  Yes,  sumraut  out  of  the  common  —  he 
didn't  remember  how  many  it  was  (as  if  half-a-dozen  babes  either 
way  made  no  difference)  —  had  happened  to  a  Mrs.  What's-her- 
name,  as  once  lodged  there  —  but  he  didn't  call  it  to  mind,  partic- 
ular. Nettled  by  this  phlegmatic  conduct,  I  informed  him  that  I 
had  left  the  town  when  I  was  a  child.  He  slowly  returned,  quite 
ansoflened,  and  not  without  a  sarcastic  kind  of  complacency,  Had 
IT  Ah  !  And  did  I  find  it  had  got  on  tolerably  well  without  me  ? 
Such  is  the  difference  (I  thought,  when  I  had  left  him  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  behind,  and  was  by  so  much  in  a  better  temper)  between 
gdng  away  from  a  place  and  remaining  in  it.     I  had  no  right,  I 
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reflected,  to  be  angry  with  the  greengrocer  for  his  want  of  interest, 
I  was  nothing  tc  bim :  whereas  he  was  the  town,  the  cathedral, 
the  bridge,  the  river,  my  cbUdhood,  and  a  large  slice  of  my  life,  to 

Of  course  the  town  had  shrunk  fear&lly,  since  I  was  a  child 
there,  I  bad  entertaii»ed  the  impression  that  the  High-street  was 
at  least  as  wide  as  Regent-street,  London,  or  tbe  Italian  Boulevard 
at  Paris.  I  found  it  little  better  than  a  lane.  There  was  a  puUic 
clock  in  it,  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  the  finest  clock  in  the  world  : 
whereas  it  now  turned  out  to  be  as  ineipresHive,  moon-faced,  and 
weak  a  clock  as  ever  I  saw.  It  belonged  to  a  Tovni  Hall,  where 
I  had  seen  an  Indian  (who  I  now  suppose  wasn't  an  Indian)  swal- 
low a  sword  (which  I  now  suppose  he  didn't).  The  edifice  had 
appeared  to  me  in  those  days  so  glorious  a  stnicture,  that  I  had 
set  it  up  in  my  mind  as  the  model  on  which  the  Genie  of  tbe  Lamp 
built  the  palace  for  Aladdin.  A  mean  little  brick  beap,  like  a 
demented  chapel,  with  a  few  yawning  persons  in  leather  gaiteia, 
and  in  the  last  extremity  for  something  to  do,  lounging  at  the  door 
with  tbdr  hands  in  thai  pockets,  and  calling  themselves  a  Com 
Exchange ! 

Tbe  Thwitre  was  in  eiisteure,  I  fiiunil,  on  lurking  tlif  fi?bmonger, 
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tkm.  But  I  found  very  little,  for  it  was  in  a  bad  and  declining 
way.  A  dealer  in  wine  and  bottled  beer  had  already  squeezed  his 
tr&de  into  the  box-office,  and  the  theatrical  money  was  taken  — 
when  it  came  —  in  a  kind  of  meat-safe  in  the  passage.  The  dealer 
in  wine  and  bottled  beer  must  have  insinuated  himself  under  the 
stage  too ;  for  he  announced  that  he  had  various  descriptions  of 
alcoholic  drinks  '*  in  the  wood,"  and  there  was  no  possible  stowage 
for  the  wood  anywhere  else.  Evidently,  he  was  by  degrees  eating 
the  establishment  away  to  the  core,  and  would  soon  have  sole 
poasession  of  it.  It  was  To  Let,  and  hopelessly  so,  for  its  old  pur- 
poses ;  and  there  had  been  no  entertainment  within  its  walls  for  a 
long  time  except  a  Panorama ;  and  even  that  had  been  announced 
as  **  pleasingly  instructive,"  and  I  know  too  well  the  fatal  mean- 
mg  and  the  leaden  import  of  those  terrible  expressions.  No,  there 
was  no  comfort  in  the  Theatre.  It  was  mysteriously  gone,  like  my 
own  youth.  Unlike  my  own  youth,  it  might  be  coming  back  some 
day ;  bat  there  was  little  promise  of  it. 

As  the  town  was  placarded  with  references  to  the  DuUborough 
Mechanics'  Institution,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  that 
establishment  next.  There  had  been  no  such  thing  in  the  town, 
in  my  young  day,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  its  extreme  prosperity 
might  have  brought  adversity  upon  the  Drama.  I  found  the 
Institution  with  some  difficulty,  and  should  scarcely  have  known 
that  I  had  found  it  if  I  had  judged  from  its  external  appearance 
only ;  but  this  was  attributable  to  its  never  having  been  finished, 
and  having  no  front :  consequently,  it  led  a  modest  and  retired 
existence  up  a  stable-yard.  It  was  (as  I  learnt,  on  inquiry)  a  most 
(ioarishing  Institution,  and  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  town :  two 
triumphs  which  I  was  glad  to  understand  were  not  at  all  impaired 
by  the  seeming  drawbacks  that  no  mechanics  belonged  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  steepecl  in  debt  to  the  chimney-pots.  It  had  a  large 
room,  which  was  approached  by  an  infirm  step-ladder :  the  builder 
having  declined  to  construct  the  intended  staircase,  without  a  pres- 
ent payment  in  cash,  which  Dullborough  (though  profoundly  appre- 
ciative of  the  Institution)  seemed  unaccountably  bashful  about 
iobcMTibing.  The  large  room  had  cost  —  or  would,  when  paid  for 
—  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  it  had  more  mortar  in  it  and  more 
echoes,  than  one  might  have  expected  to  get  for  the  money.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  a  platform,  and  the  usual  lecturing  tools,  including 
a  large  black  board  of  a  menacing  appearance.  On  referring  to  lists 
of  the  courses  of  lectures  that  had  been  given  in  this  thriving  Hall^ 
I  fimcied  I  detected  a  shyness  in  admitting  that  human  nature  when 
at  leisure  has  any  desire  whatever  to  be  relieved  and  diverted; 
and  a  furtive  sliding  in  of  any  poor  make-weight  piece  of  amuse- 
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ment,  Bhamefacedly  and  edgewise.  Thus,  I  observed  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  members  to  be  knocked  oa  the  head  with  Gas, 
Air,  Water,  Food,  the  Solar  System,  the  Geological  periods,  Criti- 
cism on  Milton,  the  St^am-eDgine,  John  Bunyao,  and  Arrow-Hendetl 
Inscriptions,  before  they  might  be  tickled  by  those  unaccountable 
choristers,  the  negro  singers  in  the  court  costume  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second.  Likewise,  that  they  must  be  stunned  by  a 
weighty  inquiry  whether  there  was  internal  evidence  in  Sht^e- 
speare's  works,  to  prove  that  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  lived  for 
some  years  at  Stoke  Newington,  before  they  were  brought-to  by  a 
Miscellaneous  Concert.  But,  indeed  the  masking  of  entertainment, 
and  pretending  it  was  something  else  — -  as  people  mask  bedsteads 
when  they  are  obliged  to  have  them  in  sitting-rooms,  and  make 
believe  that  they  are  book-cases,  sofas,  cheats  of  drawers,  anything 
rather  than  bedsteads  —  was  manifest  even  in  the  pretence  of 
dreariness  thot  the  unfortunate  entertainers  themselves  felt  obliged 
in  decency  to  put  forth  when  they  came  here.  One  very  agreeable 
professional  singer  who  travelled  with  two  professional  ladies,  knew 
bettor  than  to  introduce  cither  of  those  laities  to  sing  the  ballad 
"  Comin'  through  the  Rye  "  without  prefacing  it  himself,  with  some 
general  remarks  on  wheat  and  clover;  and  even  then,  he  dared  not 
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side  of  them,  and  casting  my  eyes  over  the  open  pages  of  certain 
printed  discourses  there,  I  found  a  vast  deal  of  aiming  at  jocosity 
and  dramatic  effect,  even  in  them  —  yes,  verily,  even  on  the  part 
of  one  very  wrathful  expounder  who  bitterly  anathematised  a  poor 
little  Circus.     Similarly,  in  the  reading  provided  for  the  young 
people  enrolled  in  the  Lasso  of  Love,  and  other  excellent  unions, 
I  found  the  writers  generally  under  a  distressing  sense  that  they 
must  start  (at  all  events)  like  story-tellers,  and  delude  the  young 
persons  into  the  belief  that  they  were  going  to  be  interesting.     As 
I  looked  in  at  this  window  for  twenty  minutes  by  the  clock,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  offer  a  friendly  remonstrance  —  not  bearing  on  this 
particular  point  —  to  the  designers  and  engravers  of  the  pictures 
in  those  publications.     Have  they  considered  the  awful  consequence 
likely  to  flow  from  their  representations  of  Virtue  ?    Have  they  asked 
themselves  the  question,  whether  the  terrific  prospect  of  acquiring 
that  fearful  chubbiness  of  head,  unwieldiness  of  arm,  feeble  disloca- 
tion of  1^,  crispiiiess  of  hair,  and  enormity  of  shirt-collar,  which 
they  represent  as  inseparable  from  Goodness,  may  not  tend  to  con- 
firm sensitive  wavercrs,  in  Evil  ?     A  most  impressive  example  (if  I 
had  believed  it)  of  what  a  Dustman  and  a  Sailor  may  come  to,  when 
they  mend  their  ways,  was  presented  to  me  in  this  same  shop-win- 
dow.    When  they  were  leaning  (they  were  intimate  friends)  against 
a  post,  drunk  and  reckless,  witli  surpassingly  bad  hats  on,  and  their 
hair  over  their  foreheads,  they  were  rather  picturesque,  and  looked 
as  if  they  might  be  agreeable  men,  if  they  would  not  be  beasts.     But, 
when  they  hatl  got  over  their  Iwid  propensities,  and  when,  as  a  con- 
sequence, their  heads  had  swcHchI  alarmingly,  their  hair  had  got  so 
curly  that  it  lifted  their  blovm-out  chet'ks  up,  their  coat-cuffs  were  so 
long  that  they  never  could  do  any  work,  and  their  eyes  were  so  wide 
open  that  they  never  could  do  any  sleep,  they  presente<l  a  spectacle 
calculated  to  plunge  a  timid  nature  into  the  depths  of  Infamy. 

But,  the  clock  that  had  so  degenerated  since  I  saw  it  last, 
admonished  me  that  I  had  staye<l  here  long  enough ;  and  I  resumed 
my  walk. 

I  had  not  gone  fifty  paces  along  the  street  when  I  was  suddenly 
brought  up  by  the  sijijht  of  a  man  who  got  out  of  a  little  phaeton  at 
the  doctor's  door,  and  went  into  the  doctor  s  house.  Immediately, 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  scent  of  trodden  grass,  and  the  perspective 
of  years  opened,  and  at  the  end  of  it  was  a  little  likeness  of  this  man 
keeping  a  wicket,  and  I  said,  *'  God  bless  my  soul !  Joe  Specks ! " 
Through  many  changes  and  much  work,  I  had  preserved  a 
tenderness  for  the  memory  of  Joe,  forasmuch  as  we  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Rmlerick  Random  together,  and  had  believe<l  him 
to  be  no  ruffian,  but  an  ingenuous  and  engaging  hero.     Scorning 
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to  ask  the  boy  left  in  the  phaeton  whether  it  was  really  Joe,  uu 
scorning  even  to  read  the  brass  plate  on  the  door  —  bo  sure  was  . 
—  I  rang  the  bell  and  iofonned  the  servant  maid  that  a  strange 
sought  audience  of  Mr.  Specks.  Into  a  room,  half  surgeiy,  lud 
study,  I  was  shown  to  await  his  coming,  and  I  found  it,  bj  a  serie 
of  elaborate  accidents,  bestrewn  with  testimonies  to  Joe.  Fortrai 
of  Mr.  Specka,'  bust  of  Mr.  Specks,  silver  cup  from  grateful  patim 
to  Mr.  Specks,  presentation  sennon  from  local  clergyman,  dedica 
tion  poem  from  local  poet,  dinner-card  from  local  nobleman,  tiac 
on  balance  of  power  from  loc&l  refugee,  inscribed  Hommagt  A 
Cauteur  d  SpeeJc*. 

When  my  old  schoolfellow  came  in,  and  I  informed  him  with  i 
amile  that  I  was  not  a  patient,  he  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  to  per 
ceive  any  reason  for  smiling  in  connection  with  that  fnct,  aw 
inquired  to  what  was  be  to  attribute  the  honour!  I  asked  bim 
with  another  smile,  could  he  remember  me  at  all  1  He  had  not 
(he  said)  that  pleasure.  I  was  beginning  to  have  but  a  poor  opinioi 
of  Mr.  Specks,  when  he  said  refiectively,  "And  yet  there's  i 
something  too."  Upon  that,  I  saw  a  boyish  light  in  his  eyes  tha* 
looked  well,  and  I  asked  bim  if  he  could  inform  me,  as  a  strange 
who  desired  to  know  and  had  not  the  means  of  reference  at  hasd 
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linked  its  present  to  its  past,  with  a  highly  agreeable  chain.  And 
in  Specks's  society  I  had  new  occasion  to  obsenre  what  I  had  before 
Dotioed  in  similar  communications  among  other  men.  All  the 
schoolfellows  and  others  of  old,  whom  I  inquired  about,  had  either 
done  superlatively  well  or  superlatively  ill  —  had  either  become 
uncertificated  bankrupts,  or  been  felonious  and  got  themselves  trans- 
ported ;  or  had  made  great  hits  in  life,  and  done  wonders.  And 
this  is  so  commonly  the  case,  that  I  never  can  imagine  what  becomes 
of  all  the  mediocre  people  of  people*s  youth  —  especially  considering 
that  we  find  no  lack  of  the  species  in  our  maturity.  But,  I  did 
not  propound  this  difficulty  to  Specks,  for  no  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation gave  me  an  occasion.  Nor,  could  I  discover  one  single  flaw 
in  the  good  doctor  —  when  he  reads  this,  he  will  receive  in  a  friendly 
spirit  the  pleasantly  meant  record  —  except  that  he  had  forgotten 
bds  Roderick  Random,  and  that  he  confounded  Strap  with  Lieutenant 
Hatchway;  who  never  knew  Random,  howsoever  intimate  with 
Pickle. 

When  I  went  alone  to  the  Railway  to  catch  my  train  at  night 
(Specks  had  meant  to  go  with  me,  but  was  inopportunely  called 
out),  I  was  in  a  more  charitable  mood  with  Dullborough  than  I 
had  been  all  day ;  and  yet  in  my  heart  I  had  loved  it  all  day  too. 
Ah!  who  was  I  that  I  should  quarrel  with  the  town  for  being 
changed  to  me,  when  I  myself  had  come  back,  so  changed,  to  it ! 
All  my  early  readings  and  early  imaginations  dated  from  this  place, 
and  I  took  them  away  so  full  of  innocent  construction  and  guileless 
belief^  and  I  brought  them  back  so  worn  and  torn,  so  much  the 
wiser  and  so  much  the  worse  ! 
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XIIL 
NIGHT   WALKS. 

Some  years  ago,  a  temporary  inability  to  sleep,  referable  to  s 
distressing  impression,  caused  me  to  walk  about  the  streets  all  night, 
for  a  series  of  several  nights.  The  disorder  might  have  taken  a 
long  time  to  conquer,  if  it  had  been  faintly  experimented  on  in 
bed ;  but,  it  was  soon  defeated  by  the  brisk  treatment  of  getting 
up  directly  after  lying  down,  and  going  out,  and  coming  home  tired 
at  sunrise. 

In  the  course  of  those  nights,  I  finished  my  education  in  a  fiiir 
amateur  experience  of  houselessness.     My  principal  object  being  to 
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get  through  the  night,  the  pursuit  of  it  brought  me  into  sympathetie 
relations  with  people  who  have  no  other  object  every  night  in  the 
year. 

The  month  was  March,  and  the  weather  damp,  cloudy,  and  cold. 
The  sun  not  rising  before  half-past  five,  the  night  perspective  looked 
sufficiently  long  at  half-past  twelve  :  which  was  about  my  time  for 
confronting  it. 

The  restlessness  of  a  great  city,  and  the  way  in  which  it  tumUeB 
and  tosses  before  it  can  get  to  sleep,  formed  one  of  the  first  enter- 
tainments offered  to  the  contemplation  of  us  houseless  people.    It 
lasted  about  two  hours.     We  lost  a  great  deal  of  companionBhip 
when  the  late  public-houses  turned  their  lamps  out,  and  when  the 
potmen  thrust  the  last  brawling  drunkards  into  the  street;  bat 
stray  vehicles  and  stray  people  were  left  us,  after  that.     If  we  were 
very  lucky,  a  policeman's  rattle  sprang  and  a  fray  turned  up ;  bat^ 
in  general,  surprisingly  little  of  this  diversion  was  provided.    Except    I 
in  the  Haymarket,  which  is  the  worst  kept  part  of  London,  and 
about  Kent-street  in  the  Borough,  and  along  a  portion  of  the  lins 
of  the  Old  Kent-road,  the  peace  was  seldom  violently  broken.    But^ 
it  was  always  the  case  that  London,  as  if  in  imitation  of  individual 
citizens  belonging  to  it,  had  expiring  fits  and  starts  of  restlessness. 
After  all  seemed  quiet,  if  one  cab  rattled  by,  half-a-dozen  woold 
surely  follow ;  and  Houselessness  even  observed  that  intoxicated 
people  appeared  to  be  magnetically  attracted  towards  each  other; 
so  that  we  knew  when  we  saw  one   drunken   object  staggering 
against  the  shutters  of  a  shop,  that  another  drunken  object  would 
stagger  up  before  five  minutes  were  out,  to  fraternise  or  fight  with 
it.     When  we  made  a  divergence  from  the  regular  species  of  drunk- 
ard, the  thin-armed,  puff-faced,  leaden-lipped  gin-drinker,  and  en- 
countered a  rarer  specimen  of  a  more  decent  appearance,  fifty  to  one 
but  that  specimen  was  dressed  in  soiled  mourning.     As  the  street 
experience  in  the  night,  so  the  street  experience  in  the  day ;  the 
common  folk  who  come  unexpectedly  into  a  little  property,  come 
unexpectedly  into  a  deal  of  liquor. 

At  length  these  flickering  sparks  would  die  away,  worn  out— 
the  last  veritable  sparks  of  waking  life  trailed  from  some  late  pie- 
man or  hot-potato  man  —  and  London  would  sink  to  rest.  And 
then  the  yearning  of  the  houseless  mind  would  be  for  any  sign  of 
company,  any  lighted  place,  any  movement,  anything  suggestive  of 
any  one  being  up  —  nay,  even  so  much  as  awake,  for  the  houseleea 
eye  looked  out  for  lights  in  windows. 

Walking  the  streets  under  the  pattering  rain,  HouselessnesB 
would  walk  and  walk  and  walk,  seeing  nothing  but  the  intermi- 
nable tangle  of  streets,  save  at  a  corner,  here  and  there,  two  police- 
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^  in  conversation,  or  the  sergeant  or  inspector  looking  after  his 
fflffl.    Xow  and  then  in  the  night  —  but  rarely  —  Houselessness 
irouJd  become  aware  of  a  furtive  head  peering  out  of  a  doorway  a 
kw  janls  before  him,  and,  coming  up  with  the  head,  would  find  a 
tm  standing  bolt  upright  to  keep  within  the  doorway's  shadow, 
ud  evidently  intent  upon  no  particular  service  to  society.     Under 
a  kind  of  &8cination,  and  in  a  ghostly  silence  suitable  to  the  time, 
Hooselessness  and  this  gentleman  would  eye  one  another  from  head 
to  foot,  and  so,  without  exchange  of  speech,  part,  mutually  suspi- 
cious.   Drip,  drip,  drip,  from  ledge  and  coping,  splash  from  pipes 
and  water-spouts,  and  by-and-bye  the  houseless  shadow  would  fall 
opon  the  stones  that  pave  the  way  to  Waterloo-bridge ;  it  being  in 
the  houseless  mind  to  have  a  halfpenny  worth  of  excuse  for  saying 
"Good-night"  to  the  toll-ke«pcr,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  his 
fire.    A  good  fire  and  a  good  great-coat  and  a  good  woollen  neck- 
shawl,  were  comfortable  things  to  see  in  conjunction  with  the  toll- 
keeper  ;  also  his  brisk  wakefulness  was  excellent  company  when  he 
rolled  the  change  of  halfpence  down  upon  that  metal  table  of  liis, 
like  a  man  who  defied  the  night,  with  all  its  sorrowful  thoughts, 
and  didn't  care  for  the  coming  of  dawn.     There  was  need  of  en- 
oonngement  on  the  threshold  of  the  bridge,  for  the  bridge   was 
dreary.     The  chopped-up  murdered  man,  had  not  been   lowered 
with  a  rope  over  the  parapet  when  those  nights  were ;  he  was  alive, 
and  slept  then  quietly  enough  most  likely,  and  undisturbed  by  any 
dream  of  where  he  was  to  come.     But  the  river  had  an  awful  look, 
the  buildings  on  the  banks  were  muffled  in  black  shrouds,  and  the 
reflected  lights  seemed  to  originate  deep  in  the  water,  as  if  the 
spectres  of  suicides  were  holding  them  to  show  where  they  went 
down.     The  wild  moon  and  clouds  were  as  restless  as  an  evil  con- 
Krience  in  a  tumbled  bed,  and  the  very  shadow  of  the  immensity 
of  London  seemed  to  lie  oppressively  upon  the  river. 

Between  the  bridge  and  the  two  great  theatres,  there  was  but 
the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  paces,  so  the  theatres  c^me  next. 
Grim  and  black  within,  at  night,  those  great  dry  Wells,  and  lone- 
some to  imagine,  with  the  rows  of  faces  faded  out,  the  lights  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  seats  all  empty.  One  would  think  that  nothing 
in  them  knew  itself  at  such  a  time  but  Yorick's  skull.  In  one  of 
my  night  walks,  as  the  church  steeples  were  shaking  the  March 
winds  and  rain  with  the  strokes  of  Four,  I  passed  the  outer  boun- 
dary of  one  of  these  great  deserts,  and  entered  it.  With  a  dim 
lantern  in  my  hand,  I  groped  my  well-known  way  to  the  stage  and 
looked  over  the  orchestra  —  which  was  like  a  great  grave  dug  for 
a  time  of  pestilence — into  the  void  beyond.  A  dismal  cavern  of 
an  inifn^gft  aspect)  with  the  chandelier  gone  dead  like  eveiythmg 
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else,  and  nothing  visible  through  mist  and  fog  and  Bpace,  but  tjen 
of  windiiig-Bheets.  The  ground  at  my  feet  where,  when  last  there, 
I  had  seen  the  peasantry  of  Naples  dancing  among  the  rines,  reck- 
less of  the  burning  mountain  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  them, 
was  now  in  possession  of  a  strong  serpent  of  engine-hose,  watch- 
fully lying  in  wait  for  the  serpent  Fire,  and  ready  to  fly  at  it  if  it 
showed  its  forked  tongue.  A  ghost  of  a  watchman,  carrying  a 
faint  corpse  candle,  haunted  the  distant  upper  gallery  and  flitted 
away.  Betiring  within  the  proscenium,  and  holding  my  li^t 
above  my  head  towards  the  rolled-up  curtain  — green  no  more,  but 
black  as  ebony — my  sight  lost  itself  in  a  gloomy  vault,  showing 
faint  indications  in  it  of  a  shipwreck  of  canvas  and  cordage.  He- 
thought  I  felt  much  as  a  diver  might,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  those  small  hours  when  there  was  no  movement  in  the  streets, 
it  afforded  matter  for  reflection  to  take  Newgate  in  the  way,  and, 
touching  its  rough  stone,  to  thiuk  of  the  prisonera  in  thur  sleep, 
and  then  to  glance  in  at  the  lodge  over  the  spiked  wicket,  and  see 
the  fire  and  light  of  the  watching  turnkeys,  on  the  whit£  walL 
Not  an  inappropriate  time  either,  to  linger  by  that  wicked  little 
Deblora'  Door  —  shutting  tighter  than  any  other  door  one  ever  saw 
—  wVi..-li  liu-s  1n.,>il  DwtliV  D.Mr  i„  ..,  iii^ini.  Tn  rlu'  >!;n-  .S  tlie 
r  forged  fme-iHiiiii.| 
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A  Tery  curious  disease  the  Dry  Rot  in  men,  and  difficult  to 
delect  the  beginning  of.  It  had  carried  Horace  Einch  inside  the 
wall  of  the  old  King's  Bench  prison,  and  it  had  carried  him  out 
with  his  feet  foremost.  He  was  a  likely  man  to  look  at,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  well  to  do,  as  clever  as  he  needed  to  be,  and  popular 
among  many  friends.  He  was  suitably  married,  and  had  healthy 
and  pretty  children.  But,  like  some  fair-looking  houses  or  fair-look- 
ing ships,  he  took  the  Dry  Rot.  The  first  strong  external  revela- 
ticm  of  the  Dry  Rot  in  men,  is  a  tendency  to  lurk  and  lounge ;  to  be 
at  street-comers  without  intelligible  reason ;  to  be  going  anywhere 
when  met ;  to  be  about  many  places  rather  than  at  any ;  to  do  noth- 
ing tangible,  but  to  have  an  intention  of  performing  a  variety  of  intan- 
gible duties  to-morrow  or  tlie  day  after.  When  this  manifestation 
of  the  disease  is  observed,  the  observer  will  usually  connect  it  with 
a  vague  imprt'ssion  once  formed  or  received,  that  the  patient  was 
hving  a  little  too  hard.  He  will  scarcely  have  hod  leisure  to  turn 
it  over  in  his  mind  and  form  the  terrible  suspicion  "  Dry  Rot," 
when  he  will  notice  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  patient's  appear- 
ance :  a  certain  slovenliness  and  deterioration,  which  is  not  poverty, 
nor  dirt,  nor  intoxication,  nor  ill-health,  but  simply  Dry  Riot.  To 
this,  succee<ls  a  smell  as  of  strong  waters,  in  the  morning ;  to  that, 
a  looecness  respecting  money ;  to  that  a  stronger  smell  as  of  strong 
waters,  at  all  times  ;  to  that,  a  looseness  respecting  everything ;  to 
that,  a  trembling  of  the  limbs,  somnolency,  misery,  and  crumbling 
to  pieces.  As  it  is  in  wood,  so  it  is  in  men.  Dry  Rot  advances 
at  a  compound  usury  quite  incalculable.  A  plank  is  found  infected 
with  it,  and  the  whole  stmcture  is  devoted.  Thus  it  had  been 
with  the  unhappy  Horace  Kinch,  lately  buried  by  a  small  subscrip- 
tion. Those  who  knew  him  had  not  nigh  done  saying,  '^  So  wdl 
ofi^  so  comfortably  established,  with  such  hope  before  him  —  and 
yet,  it  is  feared,  with  a  slight  touch  of  Dry  Rot ! "  when  lo !  the 
man  was  all  Dry  Rot  and  dust 

From  the  de&d  wall  associated  on  those  houseless  nights  with 
this  too  common  story,  I  chose  next  to  wander  by  Bethlehem  Hos- 
pital ;  partly,  because  it  lay  on  my  road  round  to  Westminster ; 
partly,  because  I  had  a  night  fancy  in  my  head  which  could  be  best 
pursued  within  sight  of  its  walls  and  dome.  And  the  fancy  was 
this  :  Are  not  the  sane  and  the  insane  equal  at  night  as  the  sane 
lie  a  dreaming  ?  Are  not  all  of  us  outside  this  hospital,  who  dream, 
more  or  less  in  the  condition  of  those  inside  it,  every  night  of  our 
lives  t  Are  we  not  nightly  persuaded,  as  they  daily  are,  that  we 
associate  preposterously  with  kings  and  queens,  emperors  and 
empresses,  and  notabilities  of  all  sorts  ?  Do  we  not  nightly  jumble 
erentfl  and  pcnsonages  and  times  and  places,  as  these  do  daily  t 
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Are  we  not  sometimee  troubled  by  our  own  deeping  incoDBistendes, 
and  do  we  not  vezedly  try  to  account  for  them  or  excuse  them,  just 
as  these  do  sometimea  in  respect  or  their  waking  delusions  I  Said 
an  afflicted  man  to  me,  when  I  was  last  in  a  hospital  like  this,  "  Sir, 
I  can  frequently  fly."  I  waa  half  aahamed  to  reflect  that  so  could 
I  —  by  nigiit.  Said  a  woman  to  me  on  the  same  occasion,  "  Queen 
Victoria  frequently  cornea  to  dine  with  me,  and  her  Mtyesty  and  1 
dine  off  peaches  and  maccaroni  in  our  ni^t-gowna,  and  hia  Royal 
Uighuces  the  Prince  Consort  does  us  the  honour  to  make  a  third 
on  horseback  in  a  Field-Marshal's  uniform."  Could  I  refrain  from 
reddening  with  consciousness  when  I  remembered  the  amazing  royal 
parties  I  myself  bad  given  (at  night),  the  unaccountable  viands  I 
had  put  on  table,  and  my  eitraordinaiy  manner  of  conducting  my- 
self on  those  distinguished  occasions  1  I  wonder  that  the  great  mas- 
ter who  knew  everything,  when  he  called  Slc«p  the  death  of  each 
day's  life,  did  not  call  Dreams  the  insanity  of  each  day's  sanity. 

By  this  time  I  had  left  the  Hospital  behind  me,  and  waa  again 
setting  towards  the  river ;  and  in  a  short  breathing  space  I  was  on 
^V  est  minster-bridge,  regaling  my  houseless  eyes  with  the  external 
walls  of  the  British  Parliament  —  the  perfection  of  a  stupendous  in- 
stitution, I  know,  and  the  admiration  of  all  surrounding  tuitions  and 
succeeding  ages,  I  do  not  doubt,  but  peiiiape  a  little  the  better 
nd  then  for  being  pricked  up  to  its  work.     Tutdjiil' 
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at  BQch  a  time  with  great  clearness,  go  openiDg  out,  for  ever  and 
ever  afterwards  widening  perhaps  (as  the  philosopher  has  suggested) 
in  eternal  space,  the  mistake  is  rectified  and  the  sense  of  loneliness  is 
profounder.  Once  —  it  was  after  leaving  the  Abbey  and  turning 
my  face  north  —  I  came  to  the  great  steps  of  St.  Martin's  church 
as  the  clock  was  striking  Three.  Suddenly,  a  thing  that  in  a 
moment  more  I  should  have  trodden  upon  without  seeing,  rose  up 
at  my  feet  with  a  cry  of  loneliness  and  houselessness,  struck  out  of 
it  by  the  bell,  the  like  of  which  I  never  heard.  We  then  stood 
£ice  to  face  looking  at  one  another,  frightened  by  one  another. 
The  creature  was  like  a  beetle-browed  hair-lipped  youth  of  twenty, 
and  it  had  a  loose  bundle  of  rags  on,  which  it  held  together  with 
one  of  its  hands.  It  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  its  teeth  chat- 
tered, and  as  it  stared  at  me  —  persecutor,  devil,  ghost,  whatever 
it  thought  me  —  it  made  with  its  whining  mouth  as  if  it  were 
snapping  at  me,  like  a  worried  dog.  Intending  to  give  this  ugly 
object,  money,  I  put  out  my  hand  to  stay  it  —  for  it  recoiled  as  it 
whined  and  snapped  —  and  laid  my  hand  upon  its  shoulder.  In- 
stantly, it  twisted  out  of  its  garment,  like  the  young  man  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  left  me  standing  alone  with  its  rags  in  my 
hand. 

Coven^garden  Market,  when  it  was  market  morning,  was  won- 
derful company.  The  great  waggons  of  cabbages,  with  growers, 
men  and  boys  lying  asleep  under  them,  and  with  sharp  dogs  from 
market-garden  neighbourhoods  looking  after  the  whole,  were  as 
good  as  a  party.  But  one  of  the  worst  night  sights  I  know  in 
London,  is  to  be  found  in  the  children  who  prowl  about  this  place ; 
who  sleep  in  the  baskets,  fight  for  the  ofFal,  dart  at  any  object  they 
think  they  can  lay  their  thieving  hands  on,  dive  under  the  carts  and 
barrows,  dodge  the  constables,  and  are  perpetually  making  a  blunt 
pattering  on  the  pavement  of  the  Piazza  with  the  rain  of  their  naked 
feet.  A  painful  and  unnatural  result  comes  of  the  comparison  one 
is  forced  to  institute  between  the  growth  of  corruption  as  displayed 
in  the  so  much  improved  and  cared  for  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
growth  of  corruption  as  displayed  in  these  all  uncared  for  (except 
inasmuch  as  evcr-hunte^l)  savages. 

There  was  early  coffee  to  be  got  about  Covent-garden  Market, 
and  that  was  more  company  —  warm  company,  too,  which  was 
better.  Toast  of  a  very  substantial  quality,  was  likewise  procura- 
ble :  though  the  towzled-headed  man  who  made  it,  in  an  inner 
chamber  within  the  coffee-room,  ha<ln't  got  his  coat  on  yet,  and 
was  so  heavy  with  sleep  that  in  every  interval  of  toast  and  coffee 
he  went  off  anew  behind  the  partition  into  complicated  cross-roads 
of  choke  and  snore,  and  lost  his  way  directly.     Into  one  of  these 
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establishmento  (among  the  earliest)  near  Bow-stre«t,  there  came 
one  morning  as  I  sat  over  mj  houaeless  cup,  pomleriDg  where  to 
go  next,  a  man  in  a  high  and  long  anuff'eoloured  coat,  and  shoes, 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  nothing  eke  but  a  hat,  who  took  out 
of  his  hat  a  large  cold  meat  pudding ;  a  meat  pudding  bo  large  that 
it  was  a  veiy  tight  fit,  and  brought  the  lining  of  the  bat  out  with 
it.  ThiB  myateriouB  man  was  known  by  hia  pudding,  for  on  his 
entering,  the  man  of  sleep  brougbt  him  a  pint  of  hot  tea,  a  small 
loaf,  and  a  large  knife  and  fork  and  plate.  Left  to  himself  in  his 
box,  he  stood  the  pudding  on  the  bare  table,  and,  instead  of  cutting 
it,  Btabbed  it,  over-hand,  with  the  knife,  like  a  mortal  enemy;  then 
took  the  knife  out,  wiped  it  on  his  sleeve,  tore  the  pudding  asunder 
with  bis  fingers,  and  ate  it  all  up.  The  remembrance  of  this  man 
with  the  pudding  remains  with  me  as  the  remembrance  of  the 
most  spectral  person  my  houselessnesa  encountered.  Twice  only 
was  I  in  that  establishment,  and  twice  I  saw  him  stalk  in  (as  I 
should  say,  just  out  of  bed,  and  presently  going  back  to  bed),  take 
out  his  pudding,  stab  his  pudding,  wipe  the  da^er,  and  eat  his 
pudding  all  up.  He  was  a  man  whose  figure  promised  cadaverous- 
ness,  but  who  had  an  excessively  red  lace,  though  shaped  like  a 
horse's.  On  the  second  occasion  of  my  seeing  him,  he  said,  huskily 
to  the  man  of  sleep,  "Am  I  red  to-nightT"     "You  a; 
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But  now,  there  were  driven  cattle  on  the  high  road  near,  want- 
ing (as  cattle  always  do)  to  turn  into  the  midst  of  stone  walls,  and 
squeeze  themselves  through  six  inches'  width  of  iron  railing,  and 
getting  their  heads  down  (also  as  cattle  always  do)  for  tossing- 
purchase  at  quite  imaginary  dogs,  and  giving  themselves  and  every 
devoted  creature  associated  with  them  a  most  extraordinary  amount 
of  unnecessary  trouble.  Now,  too,  the  conscious  gas  began  to  grow 
pale  with  the  knowledge  that  daylight  was  coming,  and  straggling 
workpeople  were  already  in  the  streets,  and,  as  waking  life  had 
become  extinguished  with  the  last  pieman's  sparks,  so  it  began  to 
be  rekindled  with  the  fires  of  the  first  street  comer  breakfast-sellers. 
And  so  by  faster  and  faster  degrees,  until  the  last  degrees  were  very 
fiut,  the  day  came,  and  I  was  tired  and  could  sleep.  And  it  is  not, 
as  I  used  to  think,  going  home  at  such  times,  the  least  wonderful 
thing  in  London,  that  in  the  real  desert  region  of  the  night,  the 
houseless  wanderer  is  alone  there.  I  knew  well  enough  where  to 
find  Vice  and  Misfortune  of  all  kinds,  if  I  had  chosen ;  but  they 
were  put  out  of  sight,  and  my  houselessness  had  many  miles  upon 
miles  of  streets  in  which  it  could,  and  did,  have  its  own  solitary 
way. 
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XIV. 
CHAMBERS. 

Having  occasion  to  transact  some  business  with  a  solicitor  who 
occupies  a  highly  suicidal  set  of  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn,  I  after- 
wards took  a  turn  in  the  large  square  of  that  stronghold  of  Melan- 
choly, reviewing,  with  congenial  surroundings,  my  experiences  of 
Chambers. 

I  began,  as  was  natural,  with  the  Chambers  I  had  just  left. 
They  were  an  upper  set  on  a  rotten  staircase,  with  a  mysterious 
bunk  or  bulkhead  on  the  landing  outside  them,  of  a  rather  nautical 
and  Screw  Collier-like  appearance  than  otherwise,  and  painted  an 
intense  black.  Many  dusty  years  have  passed  since  the  appropri- 
ation of  this  Davy  Jones's  locker  to  any  purpose,  and  during  the 
whole  period  liS'ithin  the  memory  of  living  man,  it  has  been  hasped 
and  padlocked.  I  cannot  (juite  satisfy  my  mind  whether  it  was 
originally  meant  for  the  reception  of  coals,  or  bodies,  or  as  a  place 
of  temporary  security  for  the  plunder  "  looted  "  by  laundresses ; 
but  I  incline  to  the  last  opinion.  It  is  about  breast  high,  and 
usually  serves  as  a  bulk  for  defendants  in  reduced  circumstances  to 
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lean  against  and  ponder  at,  when  tbey  come  on  the  hopefiU  errand 
of  trying  to  make  an  arraagemeDt  without  money  —  nnder  vhicb 
uuspicioua  circumstances  it  mostly  happens  that  the  legal  gentle- 
man they  want  to  see,  in  much  engi^ed,  and  they  pervade  the 
staircase  for  a  considerable  period.  Against  this  opposing  bulk,  in 
the  absunlest  manner,  the  tomb-like  outer  door  of  the  atdicitor's 
chambers  (which  is  also  of  an  intense  black)  stands  in  dark  am- 
bush, half  open,  and  half  shut,  all  day.  The  solicitor's  apartments 
arc  three  in  number ;  consisting  of  a  slice,  a  cell,  and  a  wedge. 
The  slice  is  assigned  to  the  two  clerks,  the  cell  is  occupied  t^  the 
principal,  and  the  wedge  is  devoted  to  stray  papers,  old  game  bas- 
kets from  the  country,  a  washing-stand,  and  a  model  of  a  patent 
Ship's  Caboose  which  was  exhibited  in  Chancery  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  on  an  appUcation  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  infringement.  At  about  half-past  nine  on  eveiy  week-day 
morning,  the  younger  of  the  two  clerks  (who,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  leads  the  fashion  at  Pentonville  in  the  articles  of  pipes 
and  shirts)  may  be  found  knocking  the  dust  out  of  his  official  door- 
key  on  the  bunk  or  locker  before  mentioned ;  and  so  exceedingly 
subject  to  dust  ia  hia  key,  and  so  very  retentire  of  that  superfluity, 
that  in  exceptional  summer  weather  when  a  ray  of  sunlight  has 
fallen  on  the  locker  in  my  presence,  I  hare  notic^  its  inezpressiTe 
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I  caD  only  refer  to  her  being  one  of  the  fraternity,  yet  not  comptet- 
iag  with  it.  All  that  need  be  said  concerning  this  set  of  chambera, 
is  said,  when  I  have  added  that  it  is  in  a  lai^  double  house  in 
Gray's  Inn-square,  Teiy  much  out  of  repair,  and  that  the  outer 
portal  is  ornamented  in  a  hideous  manner  with  certain  stone 
remains,  wliich  have  the  appearance  of  the  dismembered  bust, 
torao,  and  limbs  of  a  petrified  bencher. 

Indeed,  I  look  upon  Gray's  Inn  generaUy  as  one  of  the  moat 
depressing  institutions  in  brick  and  mortar,  known  to  the  children 
of  men.  Can  anything  be  more  dreary  than  its  arid  Square,  Safaa- 
rali  Desert  of  the  law,  with  the  ugly  old  tiled-topped  tenements, 
the  dirty  windows,  the  bills  To  Let  To  Let,  the  door-posts  inscribed 
like  gravestones,  the  crazy  gateway  giving  upon  the  filthy  Lane,  the 
scowling  iron-barred  prison-like  passage  into  Verulam-buildings,  the 
mouldy  red-nosed  tii'kct-porteis  with  little  coffin  plat«s  and  why 
with  aprons,  the  dij  hard  atomy-like  appearance  of  the  whole  dust- 
heap  ?  When  my  uncommercial  travels  tend  to  this  dismal  spot, 
my  comfort  is  its  rickety  state.  Imagination  gloats  over  the  ful- 
ness of  time  when  the  staircases  shall  have  quite  tumbled  down  — 
they  are  daily  wearing  into  an  ill-savoured  powder,  but  have  not 
quite  tumbled  down  yet  —  when  the  last  old  prolix  bencher  all  of 
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At  one  period  of  my  uncommercial  career  I  much  frequented 
another  set  of  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn-square.  They  were  what  is 
fiuniliarly  called  "  a  top  set, "  and  all  the  eatables  and  drinkables 
introduced  into  them  acquired  a  flavour  of  Cockloft.  I  have 
known  an  unopened  Strasbourg  pilt^  fr-esh  from  Fortnum  and 
Mason's,  to  draw  in  this  cockloft  tone  through  its  crockery  dish, 
and  llBcome  penetrated  with  cockloft  to  the  core  of  its  inmost 
truffle  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
most  curious  feature  of  those  chambers ;  that,  consisted  in  the  pro- 
found conviction  entertained  by  my  esteemed  friend  Parkle  (their 
tenant)  that  they  were  clean.  Whether  it  was  an  inborn  halluci- 
nation,  or  whether  it  was  imparted  to  him  by  Mrs.  Miggot  the  laim- 
dress,  I  never  could  ascertain.  But,  I  believe  he  would  have  gone 
to  the  stake  upon  the  question.  Now,  they  were  so  dirty  that  I 
could  take  off  the  distinctest  impression  of  my  figure  on  any  article 
of  fumitiu*e  by  merely  lounging  upon  it  for  a  few  moments ;  and  it 
used  to  be  a  private  amusement  of  mine  to  print  myself  off — if  I 
may  use  the  expression  —  all  over  the  rooms.  It  was  the  first 
lai^  circulation  I  had.  At  other  times  I  have  accidentally  shaken 
a  window  curtain  while  in  animated  conversation  with  Parkle,  and 
struggling  insects  which  were  certainly  red,  and  were  certainly  not 
ladybirds,  have  dropped  on  the  back  of  my  hand.  Yet  Parkle 
lived  in  that  top  set  years,  bound  body  and  soul  to  the  super- 
stition that  they  were  clean.  He  used  to  say,  when  congrat- 
ulated upon  them,  "Well,  they  are  not  like  chambers  in  one 
respect,  you  know  ;  they  are  clean."  Concurrently,  he  had  an  idea 
which  he  could  never  explain,  that  Mrs.  Miggot  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  Church.  When  he  was  in  particularly  good 
spirits,  he  used  to  believe  that  a  deceased  uncle  of  hers  had  been  a 
Dean  ;  when  he  was  poorly  and  low,  he  believed  that  her  brother 
had  been  a  Curate.  I  and  Mrs.  Miggot  (she  was  a  genteel  woman) 
were  on  confidential  terms,  but  I  never  knew  her  to  commit  herself 
to  any  distinct  assertion  on  the  subject;  she  merely  claimed  a 
proprietorship  in  the  Church,  by  looking  when  it  was  mentioned, 
as  if  the  reference  awakened  the  slumbering  Past,  and  were  per- 
sonal. It  may  have  been  his  amiable  confidence  in  Mrs.  Miggot's 
better  days  that  inspired  my  friend  with  his  delusion  respecting 
the  chambers,  but  he  never  wavered  in  his  fidelity  to  it  for  a 
moment,  though  he  wallowed  in  dirt  seven  years. 

Two  of  the  windows  of  these  chambers  looked  down  into  the 
garden ;  and  we  have  sat  up  there  together  many  a  summer 
evening,  sa3ring  how  pleasant  it  was,  and  talking  of  many  things. 
To  my  intimacy  with  that  top  set,  I  am  indebteil  for  three  of 
my   liveliest   personal   impressions  of  the    loneliness   of  life   in 
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chambers.     Tbe^  shall  follow  here,  in  order;  first,  aecond,  and 
third. 

First.  My  Gray's  Inn  friend,  on  a  time,  hurt  one  of  his  l^a, 
and  it  became  seriously  inflamed.  Not  knowing  of  his  indisposi- 
tion, I  was  on  my  way  to  visit  him  as  usual,  one  summer  evening, 
when  I  was  much  aurpriseil  by  meeting  a  lively  leech  in  Field-court, 
Gray's  Inn,  seemjn^y  on  hb  way  to  the  West  End  of  London. 
As  the  leech  was  alone,  and  was  of  course  unable  to  explain  his 
position,  eren  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so  (which  he  had  not 
the  appearance  of  being),  I  passed  bim  and  went  on.  Turning  the 
comer  of  Gray's  Inn-square,  I  was  beyond  expression  amazed  by 
meeting  another  leech  —  also  entirely  alone,  and  also  proceeding  in 
a  westerly  direction,  though  with  less  decision  of  purpose.  Rumi- 
nating on  this  extraonlinaiy  circumsttutce,  and  endeavouring  to 
remember  whether  I  had  ever  read,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans' 
actions  or  any  work  on  Natural  History,  of  a  migration  of 
Leeches,  I  ascended  to  the  top  set,  past  the  dreary  series  of  closed 
outer  doors  of  offices  and  an  empty  set  or  two,  which  intervened 
between  that  lofty  region  and  the  surface.  Entering  my  friend's 
rooms,  I  found  him  stretched  upon  his  back,  hke  Prometheus  Bound, 
with  a  perfectly  demented  ticket-porter  in  attendance  on  him  instead 
of  the  Vulture :  which  helpless  individual,  who  was  feeble   and 
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began  to  speak.  Parkle  exchanged  words  with  him  in  his  private 
character  only,  and  knew  nothing  of  his  business  ways,  or  means. 
He  was  a  man  a  good  deal  about  town,  but  always  alone.  We 
used  to  remark  to  one  another,  that  although  we  often  encountered 
him  in  theatres,  concert-rooms,  and  similar  public  places,  he  was 
always  alone.  Yet  he  was  not  a  gloomy  man,  and  was  of  a  decid- 
edly conversational  turn ;  insomuch  that  he  would  sometimes  of  an 
evening  lounge  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  half  in  and  half  out  of 
Parkle's  rooms,  and  discuss  tlie  topics  of  the  day  by  the  hour.  He 
ujsed  to  hint  on  these  occasions  that  he  had  four  faults  to  find  with 
life;  firstly,  that  it  obliged  a  man  to  be  always  winding  up  his 
watch  ;  secondly,  that  London  was  too  small ;  thirdly,  that  it  there- 
fore wanted  variety ;  fourthly,  that  there  was  too  much  dust  in  it. 
There  was  so  much  dust  in  his  own  faded  chambers,  certainly,  that 
they  reminded  me  of  a  sepulchre,  furnished  in  prophetic  anticipation 
of  the  present  time,  which  had  newly  been  brought  to  light,  after 
having  remained  buried  a  few  thousand  years.  One  dry  hot  autumn 
evening  at  twilight,  this  man,  being  then  five  years  turned  of  fifty, 
looked  in  upon  Parkle  in  his  usual  lounging  way,  with  his  cigar  in  his 
mouth  as  usual,  and  said,  **  I  am  going  out  of  town.'*  As  he  never 
went  out  of  town,  Parkle  said,  "  Oh  indeed  !  At  last  ? "  "  Yes," 
says  he,  *^  at  last.  For  what  is  a  man  to  do  ?  London  is  so  small ! 
If  you  go  West,  you  come  to  Hounslow.  If  you  go  East,  you  come 
to  Bow.  If  you  go  South,  there's  Brixton  or  Norwood.  If  you  go 
North,  you  can't  get  rid  of  Bamet.  Then,  the  monotony  of  all  the 
streets,  streets,  streets  —  and  of  all  the  roads,  roads,  roads  —  and 
the  dust,  dust,  dust ! "  When  he  had  said  this,  he  wished  Parkle  a 
good  evening,  but  ciime  back  again  and  said,  with  his  watch  in 
his  hand,  "  Oh,  I  really  cannot  go  on  winding  up  this  watch  over 
and  over  again ;  I  wish  you  would  take  care  of  it."  So,  Parkle 
laughed  and  consented,  and  the  man  went  out  of  town.  The  man 
remained  out  of  town  so  long,  that  his  letter-box  became  choked, 
and  no  more  letters  could  be  got  into  it,  and  they  began  to  be 
left  at  the  lodge  and  to  accumulate  there.  At  last  the  head- 
porter  decided,  on  conference  with  the  stewanl,  to  use  his  master- 
key  and  look  into  the  chambers,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  a 
whiff  of  air.  Then,  it  was  found  that  he  had  hanged  himself  to 
his  bedstead,  and  had  left  this  written  memorandum  :  "  I  should 
prefer  to  be  cut  down  by  my  neighbour  and  friend  (if  he  will  allow 
me  to  call  him  so),  H.  Parkle,  Esq."  This  was  an  end  of  Parkle's 
occupancy  of  chambers.     He  went  into  lodgings  immediately. 

Third.  While  Parkle  lived  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  I  myself  was 
uncommercially  preparing  for  the  Bar  —  which  is  done,  as  every- 
body knows,  by  having  a  frayed  old  gown  put  on  in  a  pantry  by 
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nn  oM  woman  in  a  chronic  state  of  Saint  Anthony's  fire  and 
ilropav,  and,  so  decorated,  bolting  a  bad  dinner  in  a  pirty  of  four, 
whereof  each  individual  mistruets  the  other  three  —  I  sa;,  while 
these  things  were,  there  was  a  certain  elderly  gentleman  who  lived 
in  a  court  of  the  Temple,  and  waa  a  great  judge  and  lover  of  port  wine. 
Ever?  day  be  dined  at  his  club  and  drank  bb  bottle  or  two  of  port 
wine,  and  eveiy  night  came  home  to  the  Temple  and  went  to  bed 
in  his  lonely  chambers.  This  had  gone  on  many  years  without 
variation,  when  one  night  he  bad  a  fit  on  coming  home,  and  fell 
and  I'Ut  bis  head  deep,  but  partly  recovered  and  groped  about  in 
the  dark  to  find  the  door.  When  he  waa  afterwards  discovered, 
dead,  it  was  clearly  established  by  tbe  marks  of  his  hands  about 
the  room  that  he  must  have  done  so.  Now,  this  chanced  on  the 
night  uf  Christmas  Eve,  and  over  him  lived  ayoung  fellow  who  had 
sisters  and  young  country-friends,  and  who  gave  them  a  little  party 
that  night,  in  the  course  of  which  they  played  at  Blindman's  Buff. 
They  played  that  game,  for  their  greater  sport,  by  the  light  of  the 
fire  only  ;  and  once,  when  they  were  all  quietly  rustling  and  stealing 
about,  and  the  blindman  was  trying  to  pick  out  the  prettiest  sister 
(for  which  I  am  far  from  blaming  him),  somebody  cried.  Hark ! 
The  man  below  muat  be  playing  Bliodman's  Suff  by  himself  to- 
night 1     Tbey  lialcneil,  and  thi'y  lioanl  suuuda  of  some  one  fiiUiug 
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nMNn.  He  had  lived  some  wintry  months  in  this  condition,  and 
had  found  it  very  bare  and  cold.  One  night,  past  midnight,  when 
he  sat  writing  and  still  had  writing  to  do  that  must  be  done  before 
he  went  to  bed,  he  found  himself  out  of  coals.  He  had  coals 
dowBHitairs,  but  had  never  been  to  his  cellar ;  however,  the  cellar- 
key  was  on  his  mantelshelf,  and  if  he  went  down  and  opened  the 
oeUar  it  fitted,  he  might  fairly  assume  the  coals  in  that  cellar  to  be 
his.  As  to  his  laundress,  she  lived  among  the  coal-waggons  and 
Thames  watermen  —  for  there  were  Thames  watermen  at  that  time 
—  in  some  unknown  rat-hole  by  the  river,  down  lanes  and  alleys 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Strand.  As  to  any  other  person  to  meet 
him  or  obstruct  him,  Lyons  Inn  was  dreaming,  drunk,  maudlin, 
moody,  betting,  brooding  over  bill-discounting  or  renewing  —  asleep 
or  awake,  minding  its  own  affairs.  Mr.  Testator  took  his  coal- 
scuttle in  one  hand,  his  candle  and  key  in  the  other,  and  descended 
to  the  dismalest  underground  dens  of  Lyons  Inn,  where  the  late 
vehicles  in  the  streets  became  thunderous,  and  all  the  water-pipes 
in  the  neighbourhood  seemed  to  have  Macbeth^s  Amen  sticking  iii 
their  throats,  and  to  be  trying  to  get  it  out.  After  groping  here 
and  there  among  low  doors  to  no  purpose,  Mr.  Testator  at  length 
came  to  a  door  with  a  rusty  padlock  which  his  key  fitted.  Getting 
the  door  open  with  much  trouble,  and  looking  in,  he  found,  no 
coals,  but  a  confused  pile  of  furniture.  Alarmed  by  this  intrusion 
on  another  man's  property,  he  locked  the  door  again,  found  his  own 
cellar,  filled  his  scuttle,  and  returned  up-stairs. 

But  the  furniture  he  had  seen,  ran  on  castors  across  and  across 
Mr.  Testator's  mind  incessantly,  when,  in  the  chill  hour  of  five  in 
the  morning,  he  got  to  bed.  He  particularly  wanted  a  table  to 
write  at,  and  a  table  expressly  made  to  be  written  at,  had  been  the 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  foreground  of  the  heap.  When  his  laun- 
dress emerged  from  her  burrow  in  the  morning  to  make  his  kettle 
boil,  he  artfully  led  up  to  the  subject  of  cellars  and  furniture ;  but 
the  two  ideas  had  eviilently  no  connection  in  her  mind.  When  she 
left  him,  and  he  sat  at  his  breakfast,  thinking  about  the  furniture, 
he  recalled  the  rusty  state  of  the  padlock,  and  inferre<l  that  the 
fumituro  must  have  been  stored  in  the  cellars  for  a  long  time  — 
was  perhaps  forgotten  —  owner  dead,  perhaps  ?  After  thinking  it 
over,  a  few  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he  could  pump  nothing  out 
of  Lyons  Inn  about  the  furniture,  he  became  desperate,  and  resolved 
to  borrow  that  table.  He  did  so,  that  night.  He  had  not  had 
the  table  long,  when  he  determined  to  borrow  an  easy-chair ;  he 
had  not  had  that  long,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  borrow  a 
bookcase ;  then,  a  couch ;  then,  a  carpet  and  rug.  By  that  time, 
he  felt  he  was  **  in  furniture  stepped  in  so  far,'*  as  that  it  could  be 
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no  worse  to  borrow  it  nil.  ConsequeDtly,  he  borrowed  it  all,  and 
locked  up  the  cellar  for  good.  He  had  always  locked  it,  after  evety 
visit  He  bad  carried  up  every  separate  article  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  and,  at  the  best,  bad  felt  aa  wicked  aa  a  Resurrection  Man. 
Ererj  article  was  blue  and  fiiny  when  brought  into  his  rooma,  and 
he  ha<l  liad,  in  a  murderous  and  guilty  sort  of  way,  to  polish  it  up 
while  London  slept. 

Mr.  Testator  lived  in  his  furnished  chambers  two  or  three  yeara, 
or  more,  and  gradually  lulled  himself  into  the  opinion  that  the 
furniture  was  bis  own.  This  was  his  convenient  state  of  mind 
when,  late  one  night,  a  stop  came  up  the  stairs,  and  a  hand  passed 
over  hia  door  feeling  for  his  knocker,  and  then  one  deep  and  sol- 
emn rap  was  rapped  that  might  have  been  a  spring  in  Mr.  Testa- 
tor's easy-cbair  to  shoot  him  out  of  it ;  so  promptly  was  it 
attended  with  that  effect 

With  a  candle  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Testator  went  to  the  door,  and 
fouDd  there,  a  very  pale  and  very  tall  man  ;  a  man  who  stooped  ; 
a  man  with  very  high  shouldere,  a  very  narrow  chest,  and  a  very 
red  nose;  a  shabby-genteel  man.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  long 
threadbare  black  coat,  fastened  up  the  front  with  more  pins  than 
buttons,  and  under  bis  arm  he  squeezed  an  umbrella  without  a 
handle,  as  if  he  were  playing  bagpipes.     He  said,  "I  ask  your 
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the  first  time.  When  they  had  stood  gazing  at  one  another  for  a 
little  while,  he  tremulously  began  : 

**  Sir,  I  am  conscious  that  the  fullest  explanation,  compensation, 
and  restitution,  are  your  due.  They  shall  be  yours.  Allow  me  to 
entreat  that,  without  temper,  without  even  natiuul  irritation  on 
your  part,  we  may  have  a  little " 

"Drop  of  something  to  drink,"  interposed  the  stranger.  "  I  am 
agreeable." 

Mr.  Testator  had  intended  to  say,  "  a  little  quiet  conversation," 
but  with  great  relief  of  mind  adopted  the  amendment.  He  pro- 
duced a  decanter  of  gin,  and  was  bustling  about  for  hot  water  and 
sugar,  when  he  found  that  his  visitor  had  already  drunk  half  of  the 
decanter's  contents.  With  hot  water  and  sugar  the  visitor  drank 
the  remainder  before  he  had  been  an  hour  in  the  chambers  by  the 
chimes  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Strand ;  and  during  the 
process  he  frequently  whispered  to  himself,  "  Mine  ! " 

The  gin  gone,  and  Mr.  Testator  wondering  what  was  to  follow 
it,  the  visitor  rose  and  said,  with  increased  stiffness,  "At  what  hour 
of  the  morning,  sir,  will  it  be  convenient  ? "  Mr.  Testator  hazarded, 
"At  ten?"  "Sir,"  said  the  visitor,  "at  ten,  to  the  moment,  I 
shall  be  here."  He  then  contemplated  Mr.  Testator  somewhat 
at  leisure,  and  said,  "God  bless  you  !  How  is  your  wife?"  Mr. 
Testator  (who  never  had  a  wife)  replied  with  much  feeling, 
"Deeply  anxious,  poor  soul,  but  otherwise  well."  The  visitor 
thereupon  turned  and  went  away,  and  fell  twice  in  going  down- 
stairs. From  that  hour  he  was  never  heanl  of  Whether  he  was 
a  ghost,  or  a  spectral  illusion  of  conscience,  or  a  drunken  man  who 
ha<l  no  business  there,  or  the  drunken  rightful  owner  of  the  furni- 
ture, with  a  transitory  gleam  of  memory  ;  whether  he  got  safe  home, 
or  had  no  home  to  got  to  ;  whether  he  died  of  liquor  on  the  way,  or 
livtxl  in  li<iuor  ever  afterwards  ;  he  never  was  heard  of  more.  This 
was  the  story,  received  with  the  furniture  and  held  to  be  as  sub- 
stiintial,  by  its  second  possessor  in  an  upper  set  of  chambers  in  grim 
Lvons  Inn. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  of  chambers  in  general,  that  they  must  have 
been  built  for  chambers,  to  have  the  right  kind  of  loneliness.  You 
may  make  a  great  dwelling-house  very  lonely,  by  isolating  suites  of 
rooms  and  calling  them  chambers,  but  you  cannot  make  the  true 
kind  of  loneliness.  In  dwelling-houses,  there  have  been  family  fes- 
tivals ;  children  have  grown  in  them,  girls  have  bloomed  into 
women  in  them,  courtships  and  marriages  have  taken  place  in  them. 
True  chambers  never  were  young,  childish,  maidenly;  never  had 
dolls  in  them,  or  rocking-horses,  or  christenings,  or  betrothals,  or 
little  coffins.     Let  Gniy's  Inn  itleiitify  the  child  vjVio  tel  VwkS^^ 
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hands  aod  hearts  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  any  one  of  its  many 
"setR,"  and  that  child's  little  statue,  in  white  marble  with  a  golden 
inscription,  shall  be  at  its  service,  at  mj  cost  and  charge,  as  a  drink- 
ing fountain  for  the  spirit,  to  freshen  its  thirstj  square.  Let  Lin- 
coln's produce  from  all  its  hooBes,  a  twentieth  ot  the  procession 
derirablc  from  any  dwelling-house  one-twentieth  of  its  age,  of  &ir 
young  brides  who  married  for  love  and  hope,  not  settlements,  and 
all  the  Vice-Chanc«Uors  shall  thenceforward  be  kept  in  noeegays  for 
nothing,  on  application  to  the  writer  hereof.  It  is  not  denied  that 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Adelphi,  or  in  any  of  the  streets  of  that  sub- 
terraDean-stable-haunted  spot,  or  about  Bedford-row,  or  James-street 
of  that  ilk  (a  grewsome  place),  or  anywhere  among  the  neighbour- 
hoods that  have  done  flowering  and  have  run  to  seed,  you  may  find 
Chambers  replete  with  the  accommodations  of  Solitude,  Closeness, 
and  Darkness,  where  you  may  be  as  low-spirited  as  in  the  genuine 
article,  and  might  be  as  etisil;  murdered,  with  the  placid  reputation 
of  having  merely  gone  down  to  the  sea-side.  But,  the  many  waters 
of  life  did  run  musical  in  those  dry  channels  once;- — among  the 
Inns,  never.  The  only  popular  legend  known  in  relation  to  any 
one  of  the  dull  family  of  Iims,  is  a  dark  Old  Bailey  whisper  con- 
cerning Clement's,  and  importing  how  the  black  creature  who  holds 
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XV. 

nurse's  stories. 

There  are  not  many  places  that  I  find  it  more  agreeable  to 
revisit  when  I  am  in  an  idle  mood,  than  some  places  to  which  I 
have  never  been.  For,  my  acquaintance  with  those  spots  is  of  such 
long  standing,  and  has  ripened  into  an  intimacy  of  so  affectionate  a 
nature,  that  I  take  a  particular  interest  in  assuring  myself  that 
they  are  unchanged. 

I  never  was  in  Robinson  Cnisoe's  Island,  yet  I  frequently  return 
there.  The  colony  he  established  on  it  soon  faded  away,  and  it  is 
uninhabited  by  any  descendants  of  the  grave  and  courteous  Span- 
iards, or  of  Will  Atkins  and  the  other  mutineers,  and  has  relapsed 
into  its  original  condition.  Not  a  twig  of  its  wicker  houses  remains, 
its  goats  have  long  nm  wild  again,  its  screaming  parrots  would 
darken  the  sun  with  a  cloud  of  many  flaming  colours  if  a  gun  were 
fired  there,  no  face  is  ever  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  little  creek 
which  Friday  swam  across  when  pursued  by  his  two  brother  canni- 
bals with  sharpened  stomachs.  After  comparing  notes  with  other 
travellers  who  have  similarly  revisited  the  Island  and  conscien- 
tiously inspected  it,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  it  contains  no  ves- 
tige of  Mr.  Atkins's  domesticity  or  theology,  though  his  truck  on 
the  memorable  evening  of  his  landing  to  set  his  captain  ashore, 
when  he  was  decoyed  about  and  round  about  until  it  was  dark,  and 
his  boat  was  stove,  and  his  strength  and  spirits  faileil  him,  is  yet 
plainly  to  be  traced.  So  is  the  hill-top  on  which  Robinson  was 
struck  dumb  with  joy  when  the  reinstated  captain  pointed  to  the 
ship,  riding  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore,  that  was  to  bear  him 
away,  in  the  nine-and-twenticth  year  of  his  seclusion  in  that  lonely 
place.  So  is  the  sandy  beach  on  which  the  memorable  footstep  was 
impressed,  and  where  the  savages  hauled  up  their  canoes  when  they 
came  ashore  for  those  dreadful  public  dinners,  which  led  to  a  danc- 
ing worse  than  speech-making.  So  is  the  cave  where  the  flaring 
eyes  of  the  old  goat  made  such  a  goblin  appearance  in  the  dark. 
So  is  the  site  of  the  hut  where  Robinson  lived  with  the  dog  and 
the  parrot  and  the  cat,  and  where  he  endured  those  first  agonies  of 
solitude,  which  —  strange  to  say  —  never  involved  any  ghostly  fan- 
cies ;  a  circumstance  so  very  remarkable,  that  perhaps  he  left  out 
something  in  writing  his  record?  Round  hundreds  of  such  objects, 
hidden  in  the  dense  tropical  foliage,  the  tropical  sea  breaks  ever- 
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more ;  and  over  them  tbe  tropical  aky,  aaving  in  the  ehort  rainy 
Beaaon,  shines  bright  and  cIoudlesB. 

Neither,  was  I  ever  belated  among  wolves,  on  the  borders  of 
France  and  Spain ;  nor,  did  I  ever,  when  night  was  closing  in  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  draw  up  my  little  company 
among  some  felled  trees  which  served  as  a  breastwork,  and  there 
fire  a  tram  of  gunpowder  so  dexterously  that  suddenly  we  bod  three 
or  four  score  blazing  wolves  illuminating  the  darkness  around  us. 
Nevertheless,  I  occasionaUy  go  bock  to  that  dismal  region  and  per- 
form the  feat  again ;  when  indeed  to  smell  the  singeing  and  tbe 
flying  of  the  wolves  afire,  and  to  see  them  setting  one  another 
aUght  as  they  rush  and  tumble,  and  to  behold  them  rolling  in  the 
snow  vainly  attempting  to  put  themselves  out,  and  to  bear  their 
bowlings  lAken  up  by  all  the  echoes  as  well  as  by  all  tbe  unseen 
wolves  within  the  woods,  makes  me  tremble. 

1  was  never  in  the  robbers'  cave,  where  Gil  Bias  lived,  but  I 
often  go  back  there  and  find  the  trap- door  just  as  heavy  to  raise  as 
it  used  lo  be,  while  that  wicked  old  disabled  Black  lies  everlast- 
ingly cursing  in  bed.  I  was  never  in  Don  Quixote's  study,  where 
he  read  his  books  of  chivalry  until  he  rose  and  hacked  at  imaginary 
giants  uiiil  ttien  R-freshod  iiiiii.-.-lf  witli  y'T'-.d  .Iraii.irljts.  •■t  n.itor, 
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sense  than  the  popular  acceptation  of  that  phrase),  I  suspect  we 
should  find  our  nurses  responsible  for  most  of  the  dark  comers  we 
are  forced  to  go  back  to,  against  our  wills. 

The  first  diabolical  character  who  intruded  himself  on  my  peace- 
ful youth  (as  I  called  to  mind  that  day  at  Dullborough),  was  a 
certain  Captain  Murderer.  This  wretch  must  have  been  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Blue  Beard  family,  but  I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  con- 
sanguinity in  those  times.  His  warning  name  would  seem  to  have 
awakened  no  general  prejudice  against  him,  for  he  was  admitted 
into  the  best  society  and  possessed  immense  wealth.  Captain 
Murderer's  mission  was  matrimony,  and  the  gratification  of  a  canni- 
bal appetite  with  tender  brides.  On  his  marriage  morning,  he 
always  caused  both  sides  of  the  way  to  church  to  be  planted  with 
curious  flowers;  and  when  his  bride  said,  "Dear  Captain  Mur- 
derer, I  never  saw  flowers  like  these  before  :  what  are  they  called  ? " 
he  answered,  "  They  are  called  Garnish  for  house-lamb,"  and  laughed 
at  his  ferocious  practical  joke  in  a  horrid  manner,  disquieting  the 
minds  of  the  noble  bridal  company,  with  a  very  sharp  show  of  teeth, 
then  displayed  for  the  first  time.  He  made  love  in  a  coach  and 
six,  and  married  in  a  coach  and  twelve,  and  all  his  horses  were 
milk-white  horses  with  one  red  spot  on  the  back  which  he  caused 
to  be  hidden  by  the  harness.  For,  the  spot  ivould  come  there, 
though  every  horse  was  milk-white  when  Captain  Murderer  bought 
him.  And  the  spot  was  young  bride's  blood,  (To  this  terrific 
point  I  am  indebted  for  my  first  personal  experience  of  a  shudder 
and  cold  beads  on  the  forehead.)  When  Captain  Murderer  had 
made  an  end  of  feasting  and  revelry,  antl  had  dismissed  the  noble 
guests,  and  was  alone  with  his  wife  on  the  day  month  after  their 
marriage,  it  was  his  whimsical  custom  to  produce  a  golden  rolling- 
pin  and  a  silver  pie-boanl.  Now,  there  was  this  special  feature  in 
the  Captain's  courtships,  that  he  always  asked  if  the  young  lady 
could  make  pie-crust ;  and  if  she  couldn't  by  nature  or  education, 
she  was  taught.  Well.  When  the  bride  saw  Captain  Munlerer 
produce  the  golden  rolling-pin  and  silver  pie-board,  she  remembered 
this,  and  turned  up  her  laced-silk  sleeves  to  make  a  pie.  The  Captain 
brought  out  a  silver  pie-dish  of  immense  capacity,  and  the  Captain 
brought  out  flour  and  butter  and  eggs  and  all  things  needful,  except 
the  inside  of  the  pie ;  of  materials  for  the  staple  of  the  pie  itself^ 
the  Captain  brought  out  none.  Then  said  the  lovely  bride,  "  Dear 
Captain  Murderer,  what  pic  is  this  to  be  ? "  He  replied,  "  A  meat 
pic."  Then  said  the  lovely  bride,  "  Dear  Captain  Murderer,  I  see 
no  meat"  The  Captain  humorously  retorted,  "  Look  in  the  glass." 
She  looked  in  the  glass,  but  still  she  saw  no  meat,  and  then  the 
Captain  roared  with  laughter,  and  suddenly  frowning  and  drawing 
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his  sHord,  hade  her  roll  out  the  crust  So  she  rolled  out  the  crust, 
dropping  large  tears  upon  it  all  the  time  because  be  was  so  cross, 
and  wlien  she  had  lined  the  dish  with  crust  and  had  cut  the  crust 
all  ready  to  fit  the  top,  the  Captain  called  out,  "  /  see  the  meat  in 
the  glass !  "  And  the  bride  looked  up  at  the  glass,  just  in  time  to 
see  tiic  Captain  cutting  her  head  off;  and  he  chopped  her  in  pieces, 
and  peppered  her,  and  salted  her,  and  put  her  in  the  pie,  and  sent 
it  to  the  baker's,  and  ate  it  all,  and  picked  the  bones. 

Captain  Murderer  went  on  in  this  way,  prospering  exceedingly, 
until  he  came  to  choose  a  biide  from  two  t«in  sistere,  and  at  first 
didn't  kuow  which  to  choose.  For,  though  one  was  fair  and  the 
otlier  dark,  they  were  both  equally  beautiful.  But  the  iair  twin 
loved  him,  and  the  dark  twin  hat«d  him,  so  he  chose  the  fair  one. 
The  dark  twin  would  haye  prevented  the  marriage  if  she  could,  but 
she  couldn't ;  however,  on  the  night  before  it,  much  suspecting 
Captain  Murderer,  she  stole  out  and  climbed  his  garden  wall,  and 
looked  in  at  his  window  through  a  chink  in  the  shutter,  and  saw 
him  having  his  teeth  filed  sharp.  Next  day  she  listened  all  day, 
and  licard  him  make  his  joke  about  the  house-Iamb.  And  that 
day  month,  he  had  the  paste  roUed  out,  and  cut  the  fair  twin's  head 
off,  and  chopped  her  in  pieces,  and  peppered  her,  and  salted  ber, 
nd  sent  it  to  the  baker's,  and  ate  it  a)l,  anrl 
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But  before  she  began  to  roll  out  the  paste  she  had  taken  a  deadly 
poison  of  a  most  awful  character,  distilled  from  toads'  eyes  and 
spiders'  knees ;  and  Captain  Murderer  had  hardly  picked  her  last 
bone,  when  he  began  to  swell,  and  to  turn  blue,  and  to  be  all  over 
spots,  and  to  scream.  And  he  went  on  swelling  and  turning  bluer, 
and  being  more  all  over  spots  and  screaming,  until  he  reached  from 
floor  to  ceiling  and  from  wall  to  wall ;  and  then,  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  he  blew  up  with  a  loud  explosion.  At  the  sound  of 
it,  all  the  milk-white  horses  in  the  stables  broke  their  halters  and 
went  mad,  and  then  they  galloped  over  everybody  in  Captain  Mur- 
derer's house  (beginning  with  the  family  blacksmith  who  had  filed 
his  teeth)  until  the  whole  were  dead,  and  then  they  galloped  away. 

Hundreds  of  times  did  I  hear  this  legend  of  Captain  Murderer, 
in  my  early  youth,  and  added  hundreds  of  times  was  there  a  men- 
tal compulsion  upon  me  in  bed,  to  peep  in  at  his  window  as  the 
dark  twin  peeped,  and  to  revisit  his  horrible  house,  and  look  at 
him  in  his  blue  and  spotty  and  screaming  stage,  as  he  reached  from 
fl(Jor  to  ceiling  and  from  wall  to  wall.  The  young  woman  who 
brought  me  acquainted  with  Captain  Murderer  had  a  fiendish  enjoy- 
ment of  my  terrors,  and  used  to  begin,  I  remember  —  as  a  sort  of 
introductory  overture  —  by  clawing  the  air  with  both  hands,  and 
uttering  a  long  low  hollow  groan.  So  acutely  did  I  suffer  from 
this  ceremony  in  combination  with  this  infernal  Captain,  that  I 
sometimes  used  to  plead  I  thought  I  was  hardly  strong  enough  and 
old  enough  to  hear  the  story  again  just  yet.  But,  she  never  spared 
me  one  won!  of  it,  and  indeed  commended  the  awful  chalice  to  my 
lips  as  the  only  preservative  known  to  science  against  "  The  Black 
Cat  "  —  a  weird  and  glaring-eyed  supernatural  Tom,  who  was  re- 
puted to  prowl  about  the  world  by  night,  sucking  the  breath  of 
infancy,  and  who  was  endowed  with  a  special  thirst  (as  I  was  given 
to  understand)  for  mine. 

This  female  bard  —  may  she  have  been  repaid  my  debt  of  obli- 
gation to  her  in  the  matter  of  nightmares  and  perspirations !  — 
reappears  in  my  memory  as  the  daughter  of  a  shipwright.  Her 
name  was  Mercy,  though  she  had  none  on  me.  There  was  some- 
thing of  a  shipbuilding  flavour  in  the  following  story.  As  it  always 
recurs  to  me  in  a  vague  association  with  calomel  pills,  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  reserved  for  dull  nights  when  I  was  low  with  medicine. 

There  was  once  a  shipwright,  and  he  wrought  in  a  Government 
Yani,  and  his  name  was  Chips.  And  his  father's  name  before  him 
wa«  Chips,  and  hU  father's  name  before  him  was  Chips,  and  they 
were  all  Chipses.  And  Chips  the  father  had  sold  himself  to  the 
Devil  for  an  iron  pot  and  a  bushel  of  tenpenny  nails  and  half  a  ton 
of  copper  and  a  rat  that  could  speak ;  and  Chips  the  grandfather 
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had  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  for  an  iron  pot  and  a  bushel  of  t«n-  ^ 
penny  nails  &nd  half  a  ton  of  copper  and  a  rat  that  could  speak ;  - , 
and  Chipa  the  great-grandfather  had  disposed  of  himself  in  the  ^ 
same  dii^ion  on  the  same  terms ;  and  the  bargain  had  nm  in  the  .'^ 
family  for  a  long  long  time.  So,  one  day,  when  young  Chips  ma  , 
at  work  in  the  Dock  Slip  all  alone,  down  in  the  dark  hold  of  an  , 
old  Seventy-four  that  was  haled  up  for  repairs,  the  Devil  presented  ^' 
himself^  and  remarked  :  ' 

"  A  Lemon  bas  pipe,  '^ 

And  a  Yard  has  shipe,  ,' 

And  7'IL  have  Chips ! "  ^  " 

(I  don't  know  why,  but  this  fact  of  the  Devil's  expressing  himself  ^ 
in  rhyme  was  peculiarly  trying  to  me.)  Chips  looked  up  when  he. 
heard  the  words,  and  there  he  saw  the  Devil  with  saucer  eyee  that.. 
squinted  on  a  terrible  great  scale,  and  that  struck  out  sparks  at.  * 
blue  fire  continually.  And  whenever  he  winked  hia  eyes,  ahowMij*' 
of  bine  sparks  came  out,  and  his  eyelashes  made  a  cl.itt-ering  lib,* 
flints  and  steels  striking  lights.  And  hanging  over  one  of  his  anm 
by  the  handle  was  an  iron  pot,  and  under  that  arm  was  a  bushel/*' 
of  tenpenny  nails,  and  under  his  other  arm  was  half  a  ton  cf   * 
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the  C(^yper,  and  I  like  the  nails,  and  I  don't  mind  the  pot,  but  I 
doo't  like  the  rat."  Says  the  Devil,  fiercely,  "  You  can't  have  the 
metal  without  him  —  and  he^s  a  curiosity.  I'm  going."  Chips, 
afraid  of  losing  the  half  a  ton  of  copper  and  the  bushel  of  nails, 
then  said,  "  Oive  us  hold ! "  So,  he  got  the  copper  and  the  nails 
and  the  pot  and  the  rat  that  could  speak,  and  the  Devil  vanished. 
Chips  sold  the  copper,  and  he  sold  the  nails,  and  he  would  have 
told  the  pot ;  but  whenever  he  offered  it  for  sale,  the  rat  was  in 
it,  and  the  dealers  dropped  it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  bargain.  So,  Chips  resolved  to  kill  the  rat,  and,  being  at  work 
in  the  Yard  one  day  with  a  great  kettle  of  hot  pitch  on  one  side 
of  him  and  the  iron  pot  with  the  rat  in  it  on  the  other,  he  turned 
the  scalding  pitch  into  the  pot,  and  filled  it  full.  Then,  he  kept 
his  eye  upon  it  till  it  cooled  and  hardened,  and  then  he  let  it  stand 
ior  twen^  days,  and  then  he  heated  the  pitch  again  and  turned 
it  back  into  the  kettle,  and  then  he  sank  the  pot  in  water  for 
twenty  days  more,  and  then  he  got  the  smelters  to  put  it  in  the 
foimce  for  twenty  days  more,  and  then  they  gave  it  him  out,  red 
hot,  and  looking  like  red-hot  glass  instead  of  iron  —  yet  there  was 
the  rat  in  it,  just  the  same  as  ever !  And  the  moment  it  caught 
hia  eye,  it  said  with  a  jeer : 

**  A  Lemon  has  pips, 
And  a  Yard  has  ships, 
And  r\\  have  Chips  ! " 

(For  \}m  Refrain  I  had  waited  since  its  last  appearance,  with  inex- 
pressible horror,  which  now  culminated.)  Chips  now  felt  certain 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  rat  would  stick  to  him  ;  the  rat,  answer- 
ing his  thought,  said,  "  I  will  —  like  pitch  ! " 

Now,  as  the  rat  leaped  out  of  the  pot  when  it  had  spoken,  and 

inade  offi  Chips  b^an  to  hope  that  it  wouldn't  keep  its  word.     But, 

» terrible  thing  happened  next  day.     For,  when  dinner-time  came, 

ttd  the  Dock-bell  rang  to  strike  work,  he  put  his  rule  into  the 

long  pocket  at  the  side  of  his  trousers,  and  there  he  foimd  a  rat  — 

not  that  rat^  but  another  rat.     And  in  his  hat,  he  found  another ; 

uid  in  his  pocket-handkerchief,  another ;  and  in  the  sleeves  of  his 

coat,  when  he  pulled  it  on  to  go  to  dinner,  two  more.     And  from 

that  time  he  found  himself  so  frightfully  intimate  with  all  the  rats 

in  the  Yard,  that  they  climbed  up  his  lep  when  he  was  at  work, 

ud  sat  on  his  tools  while  he  used  them.     And  they  could  all  speak 

to  one  another,  and  he  understood  what  they  said.     And  they  got 

into  his  lodging,  and  into  his  bed,  and  into  his  teapot,  and  into  his 

beer,  and  into  his  boots.     And  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  a 
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com-chandler'B  daughter ;  and  when  he  g&ve  her  a  workboz  be  had 
himBelf  made  for  her,  a  rat  Jumped  out  of  it ;  and  when  he  put  bis 
arm  round  her  waist,  a  rat  dung  about  her ;  so  the  marriage  was 
broken  off,  though  the  banns  were  already  twice  put  up  —  which 
the  parish  clerk  well  remembers,  for,  as  he  handed  the  book  to  the 
clergyman  for  the  second  time  of  asking,  a  large  fot  rat  ran  over 
the  leaf  (By  this  time  a  special  cascade  of  rats  was  rolling  down 
my  back,  and  the  whole  of  my  small  listening  person  was  overrun 
with  them.  At  intervals  ever  since,  I  have  been  morbidly  afraid 
of  my  own  pocket,  lest  my  exploring  hand  should  find  a  specimen 
or  two  of  those  vermin  in  it) 

You  may  believe  that  all  this  was  veiy  terrible  to  Chips ;  but 
even  all  this  was  not  the  worst.  He  knew  besides,  what  the  rats 
were  doing,  wherever  they  were.  So,  sometimes  he  would  cry 
sloud,  when  be  was  at  his  club  at  night,  "Oh  I  Keep  the  rats  out 
of  the  convicts'  burying-ground  !  Don't  let  them  do  tbat ! "  Or, 
" There's  one  of  them  at  the  cheese  down-stairs!"  Or,  "There's 
two  of  them  Bmelling  at  the  baby  in  the  garret ! "  Or,  other  things 
of  that  sort.  At  last,  he  was  voted  mad,  and  lost  his  work  in  the 
Yard,  and  could  get  no  other  work.  But,  King  George  wanted 
men,  so  before  very  long  he  got  pressed  for  a  sailor.     And  so  he 

i<  tukcii  uff  in  a  Imil  uiii;  cveriiiij;  t<j  )iis  sliip,  liJij;i  ul  Spitlicad, 
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Dust  and  hollowness  where  solid  oak  ought  to  be  !  Rats  nibbliDg 
a  grave  for  every  man  on  board  !  Oh  !  Does  your  Honour  love 
your  Lady  and  your  pretty  children  ? "  "  Yes,  my  man,  to  be  sure." 
"  Then,  for  God's  sake,  make  for  the  nearest  shore,  for  at  this 
present  moment  the  rats  are  all  stopping  in  their  work,  and  are  all 
looking  straight  towards  you  with  bare  teeth,  and  are  all  saying  to 
one  another  that  you  shall  never,  never,  never,  never,  see  your  Lady 
and  your  children  more."  "  My  poor  fellow,  you  are  a  case  for  the 
doctor.     Sentry,  take  care  of  this  man  !  " 

So,  he  was  bled  and  he  was  blistered,  and  he  was  this  and  that^ 
for  six  whole  days  and  nights.  So,  then  he  again  asked  leave  to 
speak  to  the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  giv'  leave.  He  went  down 
on  his  knees  in  the  Great  State  Cabin.  **  Now,  Admiral,  you  must 
die  !  You  took  no  warning  ;  you  must  die  !  The  rats  are  never 
wrong  in  their  calculations,  and  they  make  out  that  they'll  be 
through,  at  twelve  to-night.  So,  you  must  die  !  —  With  me  and 
all  the  rest ! ''  And  so  at  twelve  o'clock  there  was  a  great  leak 
reported  in  the  ship,  and  a  torrent  of  water  rushed  in  and  nothing 
could  stop  it,  and  they  all  went  down,  every  living  soul.  And 
what  the  rats  —  being  water-rats  —  left  of  Chips,  at  last  floated 
to  shore,  and  sitting  on  him  was  an  immense  overgrown  rat,  laugh- 
ing, that  dived  when  the  corpse  touched  the  beach  and  never  came 
up.  And  there  was  a  deal  of  seaweed  on  the  remains.  And  if  you 
get  thirteen  bits  of  seaweed,  and  dry  them  and  bum  them  in  the 
fire,  they  will  go  off  like  in  these  thirteen  words  as  plain  as  plain 
can  be: 

^*  A  I^mon  has  pips, 
And  a  Yard  has  ships, 
And  i've  got  Chips  ! " 

The  same  female  bard  —  descended,  possibly,  from  those  terrible 
old  Scalds  who  seem  to  have  existed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
addling  the  brains  of  mankind  when  they  begin  to  investigate 
languages  —  made  a  standing  pretence  which  greatly  assisted  in 
forcing  me  bock  to  a  miinber  of  hideous  places  that  I  would  by  all 
means  have  avoided.  This  pretence  was,  that  all  her  ghost  stories 
had  occurred  to  her  own  relations.  Politeness  towards  a  meritorious 
fiunily,  therefore,  forbade  my  doubting  them,  and  they  acquired  an 
air  of  authentication  that  impaired  my  digestive  powers  for  life. 
There  was  a  narrative  concerning  an  unearthly  animal  foreboding 
death,  which  appeared  in  the  open  street  to  a  parlour-maid  who 
"  went  to  fetch  the  beer "  for  supper :  first  (as  I  now  recall  it) 
asfluming  the  likeness  of  a  black  dog,  and  gradually  rising  on  its 
hind-legs  and  swelling  into   the   semblance  of  some  quadruped 
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greatly  surpassing  a  hippopotamus  :  wiiich  apparition  —  not  be- 
cause I  deemed  it  in  tbe  least  improbable,  but  because  I  felt  it  to 
be  really  too  large  to  bear — -I  feebly  endeavoured  to  explain 
away.  But,  on  Mercy's  retorting  with  wounded  dignity  that  the 
parlnur-maid  was  her  own  sister-in-law,  I  perceived  there  was  no 
hope,  and  resigned  myself  to  this  zoological  phenomenon  as  one  of 
my  many  pursuers.  There  was  another  narrative  describing  the 
apparition  of  a  young  woman  who  came  out  of  a  glass-case  and 
haunted  another  young  woman  until  the  other  young  woman  ques- 
tioned it  and  elicited  that  its  bones  (Lord  !  To  tbink  of  itB  being 
so  particular  about  its  bones !)  were  buried  under  the  glass-case, 
whereas  she  required  them  to  be  interred,  with  every  Undertaking 
solemnity  up  to  twenty-four  pound  ten,  in  another  particular  place. 
This  narrative  I  considered  I  had  a  pereonal  interest  in  disproving, 
because  we  had  glass-cnses  at  home,  and  how,  otherwise,  was  I  to 
be  guaranteed  from  the  intrusion  of  young  women  requiring  me  to 
bury  them  up  to  twenty-four  pound  ten,  when  I  had  only  twopence 
a  weekl  But  my  remoreeless  nuree  cut  the  ground  from  under  my 
tender  feet,  by  informing  me  that  She  was  the  other  young  woman ; 
and  i  couldn't  say  "  I  don't  believe  you ;  "  it  was  not  possible. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  uncommercial  journeys  that  I  was  forced 
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Mj  loggings  are  at  a  hatter's  —  my  own  hatter's.     After  exhibit- 
or oo  articles  in  his  window  for  some  weeks,  but  sea-side  wide- 
awakes^ shooting-caps,  and  a  choice  of  rough  waterproof  head-gear 
hr  the  moors  and  mountains,  he  has  put  upon  the  heads  of  his 
&miljr  as  much  of  this  stock  as  they  could  carry,  and  has  taken 
tboB  off  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet.     His  young  man  alone  remains  — 
ifld  remains  alone  —  in  the  shop.     The  young  man  has  let  out  the 
fire  at  which  the  irons  are  heated,  and,  saving  his  strong  sense  of 
dotf,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  take  the  shutters  down. 

Happily  for  himself  and  for  his  country,  the  young  man  is  a 
Vbhmteer ;  most  happily  for  himself,  or  I  think  he  would  become 
tlie  prey  of  a  settled  melancholy.  For,  to  live  surrounded  by 
Itaman  hats,  and  alienated  from  human  heads  to  fit  them  on,  is 
nrely  a  great  endurance.  But,  the  young  man,  sustained  by  prac- 
tising his  exercise,  and  by  constantly  furbishing  up  his  regulation 
plome  (it  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that,  as  a  hatter,  he  is  in  a 
eock's-featfaer  corps),  is  resigned,  and  uncomplaining.  On  a  Satur- 
day, when  he  closes  early  and  gets  his  Knickerbockers  on,  he  is 
eren  cheerfuL  I  am  gratefully  particular  in  this  reference  to  him, 
because  he  is  my  companion  through  many  peaceful  hours.  My 
liatter  has  a  desk  up  certain  steps  behind  his  counter,  enclosed  like 
the  clerk's  desk  at  Church.  I  shut  myself  into  this  place  of 
Kclosion,  after  breakfast,  and  meditate.  At  such  times,  I  observe 
the  young  man  loading  an  imaginary  rifle  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, and  maintaining  a  most  galling  and  dcstnictive  fire  upon 
the  national  enemy.  I  thank  him  publicly  for  his  companionship 
and  his  patriotism. 

The  simple  character  of  my  life,  and  the  calm  nature  of  the 
scenes  by  which  I  am  surrounded,  occasion  me  to  rise  early.  I 
go  forth  in  my  slippers,  and  promenade  the  pavement.  It  is  pas- 
toral to  feel  the  freshness  of  the  air  in  the  uninhabited  town,  and 
to  appreciate  the  shepherdess  character  of  the  few  milk  women  who 
purvey  so  little  milk  that  it  would  be  worth  nobody's  while  to 
adulterate  it^  if  anybody  were  left  to  undertake  the  task.  On  the 
oowded  sea-shore,  the  great  deman<l  for  milk,  combined  with  the 
strong  local  temptation  of  chalk,  would  betray  itself  in  the  lowered 
qoality  of  the  article.  In  Arcadian  London  I  derive  it  from  the 
cow. 

The  Arcadian  simplicity  of  the  metropolis  altogether,  and  the 
primitive  ways  into  which  it  has  fallen  in  this  autumnal  Grolden 
Age,  make  it  entirely  new  to  me.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
my  retreat,  is  the  house  of  a  friend  who  maintains  a  most  sumpt- 
oous  butler.  I  never,  until  yesterday,"  saw  that  butler  out  of 
nperfine  black  broadcloth.     Until  yesterday,  I  never  saw  him  off 
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duty,  never  saw  him  (be  is  the  heat  of  butleis)  with  the  appear- 
uice  of  having  any  mind  for  anything  but  the  gloiy  of  his  masUr 
and  his  master's  friends.  Yesterday  morning,  walking  in  my  slip- 
pers near  the  house  of  which  he  is  the  prop  and  ornament  —  a 
house  now  a  waat«  of  shutters  —  I  encountered  that  butler,  also  in 
his  slippers,  and  in  a  Bhooting  suit  of  one  colour,  and  in  a  low- 
crowned  straw-hat,  smoking  an  early  cigar.  He  felt  tlint  wc  had 
formerly  met  in  another  state  of  existence,  and  that  we  were  trans- 
lated into  a  new  sphere.  Wisely  and  well,  he  passed  me  without 
recognition.  Under  his  arm  be  carried  the  morning  paper,  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  saw  him  sitting  on  a  rail  in  the  pliasant  open 
landscape  of  Begent-street,  perusing  it  at  his  case  under  the  ripen- 
ing sun. 

My  landlord  haviog  taken  his  whole  establishment  to  be  salted 
down,  I  am  waited  on  l^  an  elderly  woman  labouring  under  a 
chronic  sniS^  who,  at  the  shadowy  hour  of  half-past  nine  o'clock  of 
evety  evening,  gives  admittance  at  the  street  door  to  a  meagre  and 
mouldy  old  man  whom  1  have  never  yet  seen  detached  from  a  flat 
pint  of  beer  in  a  pewter  pot.  The  meagre  and  mouldy  old  man  is 
her  husband,  and  the  pair  have  a  d^ected  consciousness  that  they 
are  not  justified  in  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They 
?  out  of  some  liok'  when   London  emptier  itgelf.  . 
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me  in  bscioated  confuaion.  The  most  eztraonlmaij  circumstance 
I  bare  traced  in  couaection  with  thia  aged  couple,  is,  that  there  is 
ft  Miaa  Klem,  their  daughter,  apparently  ten  years  older  then  either 
of  tbem,  who  has  also  a  bed  and  smells  of  it^  anil  carries  it  about 
the  earth  at  dusk  and  hides  it  in  deserted  houses.  I  came  into 
this  piece  of  knowledge  through  Mrs.  Klem'a  beseeching  me  to 
aanction  the  sheltering  of  Miss  Klem  under  that  roof  for  a  single 
night,  "between  her  takin'  care  of  the  upper  part  in  Pall  Mall 
which  the  family  of  his  back,  and  a  'ouse  in  Serjameses-street, 
which  the  family  of  leaves  towng  ter-moirer."  I  gave  my  gracious 
consent  (having  nothing  that  I  know  of  to  do  with  it),  and  in  the 
shadowy  hours  Miss  Klem  beiame  perceptible  on  the  door-etep, 
wrestling  with  a  bed  in  a  bundle.  Where  she  made  it  up  for 
the  night  I  cannot  positively  state,  but,  I  think,  in  a  sink.  I 
know  that  with  the  instinct  of  a  reptile  or  an  insect,  she  stowed  it 
and  herself  away  in  deep  obscurity.  In  the  Klem  family,  I  have 
noticed  another  remarkable  gift  of  nature,  and  that  is  a  power  they 
posiiess  of  converting  everytluiig  into  flue.  Such  broken  victuals 
as  they  take  by  stealth,  appear  (whatever  the  nature  of  the  viands) 
invariably  to  generat«  flue  ;  and  even  the  nightly  pint  of  beer,  in- 
stead of  assimilating  naturally,  strikes  me  as  breaking  out  in  that 
fi>mi,  equally  on  the  shabby  gown  of  Mrs.  Klem,  and  the  threadbare 
coat  of  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Stem  has  no  idea  of  my  name  —  as  to  Mr.  Klem  he  has  no 
idea  of  anything  —  and  only  knows  me  as  her  good  gentleman. 
Thus,  if  doubtful  whether  I  am  in  my  room  or  no,  Mrs.  Klem  taps 
at  the  door  and  says,  "Is  my  good  gentleman  here)"  Or,  if  a 
messenger  desiring  t<)  see  nie  were  consistent  with  ray  solitude,  she 
would  show  him  in  with  "  H<'re  is  my  good  gentleman."  I  find 
this  to  be  a  generic  custom.  For,  I  meant  to  have  observed  before 
BOW,  that  in  its  Arcadian  time  all  my  part  of  London  is  indistinctly 
pervaded  by  the  Klem  apccies.  They  creep  about  with  beds,  and 
go  to  bed  in  miles  of  deserhnl  houses.  They  hold  no  companion- 
ship except  that  sometimes,  after  dark,  two  of  them  will  emei^ 
from  opposite  houses,  and  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  road  aa  on 
neutral  ground,  or  will  peep  from  adjoining  houses  over  an  inter- 
posing barrier  of  area  railings,  aud  compare  a  few  reserved  miBtniBt- 
fiil  notes  respecting  their  good  ladies  or  good  gentlemen.  This  I 
have  discovered  in  the  course  of  various  solitary  rambles  I  have 
taken  Northward  &om  my  retirement,  along  the  awful  perspcctivM 
of  Wimpole-street,  Harley -street,  and  similar  frowning  regions. 
Their  tBect  would  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  pri- 
meval finests,  but  for  the  Klera  stragglers ;  these  may  be  dimly 
obaemd,  when  the  heavy  shadows  fidl,  flitting  to  and  fro,  putting 
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up  the  door-chain,  taking  in  the  pint  of  beer,  lowering  like  phan- 
toms at  the  dark  parlour  windows,  or  secretly  consorting  under- 
ground with  the  dust-bin  and  the  water-cistern. 

Id  the  Buriington  Arcade,  I  oheerre,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  a 
primitive  state  of  manners  to  have  superseded  the  baneful  in- 
fluences of  ultra  ciTilisation.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  innocence 
of  the  ladies'  shoe-shops,  the  artificial-flower  repositories,  and  the 
head-dress  depdts.  Thej  are  in  strange  hands  at  this  time  of  year 
—  hands  of  unaccustomed  persons,  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  prices  of  the  goods,  and  contemplate  them  with  uuBophis- 
ticated  delight  and  wonder.  The  children  of  these  virtuous  peo- 
ple exchange  familiarities  in  the  Arcade,  and  temper  the  asperity 
of  the  two  taJl  beadles.  Their  youthful  prattle  blends  in  an  un- 
wonted manner  with  the  harmonious  shade  of  the  scene,  and  the 
general  effect  is,  as  of  the  voices  of  birds  in  a  grove.  In  this 
happy  restoration  of  the  golden  time,  it  has  been  my  privilc^ 
even  to  see  the  bigger  beadle's  wife.  She  brought  him  his  din- 
ner in  a  basin,  and  he  ate  it  in  l^is  arm-chair,  and  afterwards  feU 
asleep  like  a  satiated   child.      At   Mr.  Trucfitt's,  the   excellent 
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tomers  with  whose  names  they  are  inscribed ;  the  measuring  tapes 
hang  idle  on  the  wall ;  the  order-taker,  left  on  the  hopeless  chance 
of  some  one  looking  in,  yawns  in  the  last  extremity  over  the 
book  of  patterns,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  read  that  entertaining 
library.  The  hotels  in  Brook-street  have  no  one  in  them,  and 
the  staffs  of  servants  stare  disconsolately  for  next  season  out  of 
all  the  windows.  The  very  man  who  goes  about  like  an  erect 
Turtle,  between  two  boards  recommendatory  of  the  Sixteen 
Shilling  Trousers,  is  aware  of  himself  as  a  hollow  mockery,  and 
eats  filberts  while  he  leans  his  hinder  shell  against  a  waU. 

Among  these  tranquillising  objects,  it  is  my  delight  to  walk 
and  meditate.  Soothed  by  the  repose  around  me,  I  wander  in- 
sensibly to  considerable  disUinces,  and  guide  myself  back  by  the 
stars.  Thus,  I  enjoy  the  contrast  of  a  few  still  partially  inhabited 
and  busy  spots  where  all  the  lights  are  not  fled,  where  all  the 
garlands  are  not  dead,  whence  all  but  I  have  not  departed.  Then, 
does  it  appear  to  me  that  in  this  age  three  things  are  clamorously 
required  of  Man  in  the  miscellaneous  thoroughfares  of  the  metrop- 
olis. Firstly,  that  he  have  his  boots  cleaned.  Secondly,  that  he 
eat  a  penny  ice.  Thinlly,  that  he  get  himself  photographed.  Then 
do  I  speculate.  What  have  those  senm-wom  artists  been  who 
stand  at  the  photograph  doors  in  Greek  caps,  sample  in  hand, 
and  mysteriously  salute  the  public  —  the  female  public  with  a  press- 
ing tenderness  —  to  come  in  and  be  "  took  "  ?  What  did  they  do 
with  their  greasy  blandishments,  before  the  era  of  cheap  photog- 
raphy 1  Of  what  class  were  their  previous  victims,  and  how  vic- 
timised 1  And  how  did  they  get,  and  how  did  they  pay  for,  that 
large  collection  of  likenesses,  all  purporting  to  have  been  taken  in- 
side, with  the  taking  of  none  of  which  had  that  estiiblishment  any 
more  to  do  than  with  the  tiiking  of  Delhi  ? 

But,  these  are  small  oiises,  and  I  am  soon  back  again  in  metro- 
politan Arcadia.  It  is  my  impression  that  nmch  of  its  serene 
and  peaceful  character  is  attributable  to  the  absence  of  custom- 
ary Talk.  How  do  1  know  but  there  may  be  subtle  influences 
in  Talk,  to  vex  the  souls  of  men  who  don't  hear  it  ?  How  do  I 
know  but  that  Talk,  five,  ten,  twenty  miles  off",  may  get  into  the 
air  and  disagree  with  me?  If  I  rise  from  my  bed,  vaguely 
troubled  and  wearied  and  sick  of  my  life,  in  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  shall  say  that  my  noble  friend,  my  right  reverend 
friend,  my  right  honourable  friend,  my  honourable  friend,  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  or  my  honourable  and  gallant 
friend,  may  not  be  responsible  for  that  effect  upon  my  nervous 
Kystemt  Too  much  Ozone  in  the  air,  I  am  informed  and  fully 
believe  (though  I  have  no  idea  what  it  is),  would  affect  me  in  a 
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marvelloualy  disagreeable  way;  why  may  Qot  too  much  Talkt 
I  don't  see  or  hear  the  Oawie;  I  don't  see  or  hear  the  Talk. 
And  there  b  so  much  Talk ;  so  much  too  much ;  micb  loud  cij, 
and  such  scant  supply  of  wool;  such  a  deal  of  fleecing,  and  so 
little  fleece  !  Hence,  in  the  Arcadian  season,  I  find  it  a  delicious 
triumph  to  walk  down  to  deserted  Weatminster,  and  see  the 
Courts  shut  up;  to  walk  a  little  further  and  see  the  Two  Houses 
shut  up  ;  to  stand  in  the  Abbe;  Yard,  like  the  New  Zcalauder  of 
the  grand  £nglisb  History  (concerning  which  unfortunate  man,  a 
whole  rookeiy  of  mares'  nests  is  generally  being  discovered),  and 
gloat  upon  the  ruins  of  Talk.  Returning  to  my  primitive  solitude 
and  lying  down  to  sleep,  my  grateful  heart  expands  with  the  con- 
Bciousnesa  that  there  is  no  adjourned  Debate,  no  ministerial  expla- 
nation, nobody  to  give  notice  of  intention  to  isk  the  noble  Ijord  at 
the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  five-and-twenty  bootless 
questions  in  one,  no  term  time  with  legal  argument,  no  Nisi  Frius 
with  eloquent  appe&l  to  British  Jury ;  that  the  air  will  to-morrow, 
and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  remain  untroubled  by  this  super- 
abundant generating  of  Talk.  In  a  minor  degree  it  is  a  delicious 
triumpli  w  in.'  ti.  '^.■:  iiit..  til,*  i-hil.i,  iiii.l  ,-.T  !)]>■  i'^Mi"ts  iiii,  iini!  tlic 
Bores  and  the  oilier  'Uist  lii.spt-rawl  to  tlie  tnur 
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possible  to  associate  him  with  relaxation,  or  any  human  weakness, 
as  it  is  to  meet  his  eye  without  feeling  guilty  of  indisposition.  In 
the  blest  Arcadian  time,  how  changed !  I  have  seen  him,  in  a 
pepper-and-salt  jacket — jacket  —  and  drab  trousers,  with  his  arm 
round  the  waist  of  a  bootmaker's  housemaid,  smiling  in  open  day. 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  pump  by  the  Albany,  unsolicitedly  pumping 
for  two  fair  young  creatures,  whose  figures  as  they  bent  over  their 
cans,  were  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  original  expression  —  a  model 
for  the  sculptor.  I  have  seen  him  trying  the  piano  in  the  Doctor's 
drawing-room  with  his  forefinger,  and  have  heard  him  humming 
tunes  in  praise  of  lovely  woman.  I  have  seen  him  seated  on  a  fire- 
engine,  and  going  (obviously  in  search  of  excitement)  to  a  fire.  I 
saw  him,  one  moonlight  evening  when  the  peace  and  purity  of  our 
Arcadian  west  were  at  their  height,  polk  with  the  lovely  daughter 
of  a  cleaner  of  gloves,  from  the  door-steps  of  his  own  residence, 
across  Saville-row,  round  by  Clifford-street  and  Old  Burlington- 
street,  back  to  Burlington-gardens.  Is  this  the  Golden  Age  re- 
rived,  or  Iron  London  ? 

The  Dentist's  servant.  Is  that  man  no  mystery  to  us,  no  type 
of  invisible  power  ?  The  tremendous  individual  knows  (who  else 
does  f)  what  is  done  with  the  extracted  teeth  ;  he  knows  what  goes 
on  in  the  little  room  where  something  is  always  being  washed  or 
filed ;  he  knows  what  warm  spicy  infusion  is  put  into  the  comfort- 
able tumbler  from  which  we  rinse  our  wounded  mouth,  with  a  gap 
in  it  that  feels  a  foot  wide  ;  he  knows  whether  the  thing  we  spit 
into  is  a  fixture  communicating  with  the  Thames,  or  could  be  cleared 
away  for  a  dance ;  he  sees  the  horrible  parlour  when  there  are  no 
patients  in  it,  and  he  could  reveal,  if  he  would,  what  becomes  of 
the  Every-Day  Book  then.  The  conviction  of  my  coward  conscience 
when  I  see  that  man  in  a  professional  light,  is,  that  he  knows  all 
the  statistics  of  my  teeth  and  gums,  my  double  teeth,  my  single 
teeth,  my  stopped  teeth,  and  my  sound.  In  this  Arcadian  rest,  I 
am  fearless  of  him  as  of  a  harmless,  powerless  creature  in  a  Scotch 
cap,  who  adores  a  young  lady  in  a  voluminous  crinoline,  at  a  neigh- 
bouring billiard-room,  and  whose  passion  would  be  uninfluenced  if 
every  one  of  her  teeth  were  false.  They  may  be.  He  takes  them 
all  on  trust. 

In  secluded  comers  of  the  place  of  my  seclusion,  there  are  little 
shops  withdrawn  from  public  curiosity,  and  never  two  together, 
where  servants'  perquisites  are  bought.  The  cook  may  dispose  of 
grease  at  these  modest  and  convenient  marts  ;  the  butler,  of  bottles  ; 
the  valet  and  larly's  maid,  of  clothes  ;  most  servants,  indeed,  of  most 
tliiiigB  they  may  happen  to  lay  hold  of.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
sterner  times  loving  correspondence,  otherwise  interdicted,  may  be 
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nuiintaiDed  by  Letter  through  the  agency  of  some  of  these  useful 
establUhments.  In  the  Arcadian  autumn,  no  such  device  is  neces- 
gary.  Everybodj  loves,  and  openly  and  blamelessly  loves.  My 
landlords  youDg  man  loves  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  way  ol 
Old  Bond-strwt,  and  Ib  beloved  several  doors  up  Now  Bond-street 
besides.  I  never  look  out  of  window  hut  I  see  kiaaing  of  hands 
going  on  all  itrounil  me.  It  is  the  morning  custom  to  glide  from 
shop  to  shop  and  exchange  tender  seDtiments ;  it  ia  the  evening  cus- 
tom for  couples  to  stand  hand  in  hand  at  house  doors,  or  roam, 
linked  in  that  flowery  manner,  through  the  unpeopled  streets. 
There  b  nothing  else  to  do  but  love  ;  and  what  there  is  to  do,  is 

In  unison  with  this  pursuit,  a  chaste  simplicity  obtains  in  the 
domeatii;  habits  of  Arcadia.  Its  few  scattered  people  dine  early, 
live  moilcrately,  sup  socially,  and  sleep  soundly.  It  is  rumoured 
that  the  Beadles  of  the  Arcade,  from  being  the  mortal  enemies  of 
boys,  have  signed  with  tears  an  address  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
subscribed  to  a  ragge<l  school.  No  wonder  !  For,  they  might  turn 
their  heavy  maces  into  crooks  and  tend  sheep  in  the  Arcade,  to  the 
purling  of  the  water-carts  as  they  give  the  thirsty  streets  much 
more  to  drink  than  they  can  carry. 

V  ftoltlen  AiK\  and  asercnc  tmnnuillity.     Chartr " 
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XVIL 

THE   ITALIAN   PRISONER. 

The  rising  of  the  Italian  people  from  under  their  unutterable 
wrongs,  and  the  tardy  burst  of  day  upon  them  after  the  long  long 
night  of  oppression  that  has  darkened  their  beautiful  country,  have 
naturally  caused  my  mind  to  dwell  often  of  late  on  my  own  small 
wanderings  in  Italy.  Connected  with  them,  is  a  curious  little 
drama,  in  which  the  character  I  myself  sustained  was  so  very  sub- 
ordinate that  I  may  relate  its  story  without  any  fear  of  being  sus- 
pected of  self-display.     It  is  strictly  a  true  stoiy. 

I  am  newly  arrived  one  summer  evening,  in  a  certain  smaU  town 
on  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  had  my  dinner  at  the  inn,  and  I 
and  the  mosquitoes  are  coming  out  into  the  streets  together.  It 
is  far  from  Naples ;  but  a  bright  brown  plump  little  woman-ser- 
vant at  the  inn,  is  a  Neapolitan,  and  is  so  vivaciously  expert  in 
pantomimic  action,  that  in  the  single  moment  of  answering  my 
request  to  have  a  pair  of  shoes  cleaned  which  I  have  left  up-stairs, 
she  plies  imaginary  brushes,  and  goes  completely  through  the 
motions  of  polishing  the  shoes  up,  and  laying  them  at  «my  feet. 
I  smile  at  the  brisk  little  woman  in  perfect  satisfaction  with  her 
briskness ;  and  the  brisk  little  woman,  amiably  pleased  with  me 
because  I  am  pleased  with  her,  claps  her  hands  and  laughs  delight- 
fully. We  are  in  the  inn  yard.  As  the  little  woman's  bright  eyes 
sparkle  on  the  cigarette  I  am  smoking  I  make  bold  to  offer  her  one ; 
she  accepts  it  none  the  less  merrily,  because  I  touch  a  most  charm- 
ing little  dimple  in  her  fat  cheek,  with  its  light  pjiper  end. 
Glancing  up  at  the  many  green  lattices  to  assure  herself  that  the 
mi.stress  is  not  looking  on,  the  little  woman  then  puts  her  two  little 
dimpled  arms  a-kimbo,  and  stands  on  tiptoe  to  light  her  cigarette  at 
mine.  "  And  now,'  dear  little  sir,"  says  she,  puffing  out  smoke  in 
a  most  innocent  and  cherubic  manner,  "  keep  quite  straight  on, 
take  the  first  to  the  right,  and  probably  you  will  see  him  standing 
at  his  door.'' 

I  have  a  commission  to  "him,"  and  I  have  been  inquiring  about 
him.  I  have  carried  the  commission  about  Italy  several  months. 
Before  I  left  England,  there  came  to  me  one  night  a  certain  gener- 
ous and  gentle  English  nobleman  (he  is  dead  in  these  days  when 
I  relate  the  story,  and  exiles  have  lost  their  best  British  friend), 
with  this  request :  "  Whenever  you  come  to  such  a  town,  will  you 
•eek  out  one  Giovanni   Carlavero,  who   keeps  a  little  wine-shop 
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there,  meotioD  my  name  to  him  suddenlj,  and  observe  how  it 
affecU  him  T "  I  accepted  the  trust,  and  am  on  my  way  to  dis- 
diechnrge  it. 

The  sirocco  has  been  blowing  all  day,  and  it  is  a  hot  unwhole- 
Bome  evening  with  no  cool  sea-breeze.  Moequitoes  and  fire-flics 
are  lively  enough,  but  most  other  creatures  are  faint.  The  coquet- 
tish aini  of  pretty  young  women  in  the  tiniest  and  wickedest  of 
dolls'  stniw-hats,  who  lean  out  at  opened  lattice  blinds,  are  almost 
the  only  airs  stirring.  Very  ugly  and  haggard  old  women  with 
distafls,  and  with  a  grey  tow  upon  them  that  looks  as  if  they  were 
spinning  out  their  own  hair  (I  suppose  they  were  once  pretty,  too, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  so),  sit  on  the  footway  leaning 
against  lioitse  walk.  Eveiybody  who  has  come  for  water  to  the 
fountain,  stays  there,  and  seems  incapable  of  any  such  energetic 
idea  as  going  home.  Vespers  are  over,  though  not  so  long  but  that 
I  can  smell  the  heavy  resinous  incense  as  i  pass  the  church.  No 
man  seems  to  be  at  work,  save  the  coppersmith.  In  an  Italian 
town  he  is  always  at  work,  and  always  thumping  in  the  deadliest 

I  keep  straight  on,  and  come  in  due  time  to  the  fimt  on  the 
right :  a  narrow  dull  street,  where  I  see  a  well-favoured  man  of 
good  stature  and  militaiy  bearing,  in  a  great  cloak,  standing  at  a 
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Some  je&TB  ago,  this  man  at  my  feet,  whose  over-fraught  heart 
is  heaving  as  if  it  would  burst  from  his  breast,  and  wliose  tears 
are  wet  upon  the  dress  I  wear,  was  a  galley-slave  in  the  Nortl)  of 
Italy.  He  was  a  political  offender,  having  been  concerned  in  the 
then  last  rising,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  That 
he  would  have  died  in  his  chains,  is  certain,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Englishman  happened  to  visit  his  prison. 

It  was  one  of  the  vile  old  prisons  of  Italy,  and  a  part  of  it  was 
below  the  waters  of  the  harbour.  The  place  of  his  confinement 
was  an  arched  under-ground  and  under-water  gallery,  with  a  grill- 
gate  at  the  entrance,  through  which  it  received  such  light  and  air 
ms  it  got  Its  condition  was  insufferably  foul,  and  a  stranger 
could  hardly  breathe  in  it,  or  see  in  it  with  the  aid  of  a  torch.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  dungeon,  antl  consequently  in  the  worst  posi- 
tion, as  being  the  furthest  removed  from  light  and  air,  the  English- 
man first  beheld  him,  sitting  on  an  iron  betlstead  to  which  he  was 
chained  by  a  heavy  chain.  His  countenance  impressed  the  Eng- 
lishman as  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  faces  of  the  male- 
factors with  whom  he  was  associated,  and  he  talked  with  him,  and 
learnt  how  he  came  to  be  there. 

When  the  Englishman  emerged  from  the  dreadful  den  into  the 
light  of  day,  he  asked  his  conductor,  the  governor  of  the  jail,  why 
Giovanni  Carlavero  was  put  into  the  worst  place  ? 

''Because  he  is  imrticularly  recommended,"  was  the  stringent 
answer. 

**  Recommendcil,  that  is  to  say,  for  death  ? " 

"Excuse  me  ;  particularly  recominende<i,"  was  again  the  answer. 

"  He  has  a  bad  tumour  in  his  neck,  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the 
hardship  of  his  mist»nible  life.  If  he  continues  to  be  neglected,  and 
he  remains  where  he  is,  it  will  kill  him." 

**  Excuse  mc,  I  can  do  nothing.    He  is  particularly  recommended." 

The  Englishman  was  staying  in  that  town,  an(i  he  went  to  his 
home  there ;  but  the  figure  of  this  man  chained  to  the  bedstead 
made  it  no  home,  and  destroyed  his  rest  and  peace.  He  was  an 
Englishman  of  an  extraoniinarily  tender  heart,  and  he  could  not 
bear  the  picture.  He  went  back  to  the  prison  gmUa ;  went  back 
again  and  again,  and  talked  to  the  man  and  clieered  him.  He  used 
his  utmost  influence  to  get  the  man  unchained  from  the  bedstead,  were 
it  only  for  ever  so  short  a  time  in  the  day,  and  permitted  to  come 
to  the  grate.  It  took  a  long  time,  but  the  Englishman's  station, 
personal  character,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  wore  out  opiNwition 
so  far,  and  that  grace  was  at  last  accorded.  Through  the  bars, 
when  he  could  thus  get  light  upon  the  tumour,  the  Englishman 
lanced  it,  and  it  did  well,  and  healed.     His  strong  interest  in  the 
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prisoner  bad  greatly  increased  by  this  time,  and  be  formed  the 
desperate  resolution  that  he  would  exert  his  utmost  self-devotioii 
sn4  use  his  utmost  efforts,  to  get  CailaTero  paidoned- 

If  the  prisoner  had  been  a  brigand  and  a  murderer,  if  be  bad 
committed  every  non-political  crime  in  the  Newgate  Calendar  and 
out  of  it,  nothing  would  have  beoi  easier  than  for  a  man  of  any 
court  or  priestly  influence  to  obtain  his  release.  As  it  was,  noth- 
ing could  hare  been  more  difficult.  Italian  authorities,  and  Eng- 
lish authorities  who  had  interest  with  them,  alike  as3ure<l  the 
Englishman  that  his  object  was  hopeless.  He  met  with  nothing 
bat  evasion,  refusal,  and  ridicule.  His  political  prisoner  became  a 
joke  in  the  place.  It  was  especially  observable  that  English  Cir- 
cumlocution, and  English  Society  on  its  travels,  were  as  humoitius 
on  the  subject  as  Circumlocution  and  Society  may  be  on  any  sub- 
ject without  loss  of  caste.  But,  the  Englishman  possessed  (and 
proved  it  well  in  his  life)  a  courage  very  uncommon  among  us :  he 
had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  consider«l  a  bore,  in  a  good  humane 
cause.  So  he  went  on  peisistently  trying,  and  trying,  and  trying, 
to  get  Giovanni  Carlavero  ouL  That  prisoner  had  been  rigorously 
re^cbained,  after  the  tumour  opeiation,  and  it  was  Dot  likely  that 
his  nii-.raLle  lift  ....Hill  1,.--!  v,.-i-y  Im:;. 
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heartless  sharper,  who  had  preyed  upon  his  credulity  and  his  inter- 
est in  an  unfortunate  6ufiei*er.  So,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  dry 
answer,  giving  the  Advocate  to  understand  that  he  was  wiser  now 
than  he  had  been  formerly,  and  that  no  more  money  was  extract- 
able  from  his  pocket. 

He  lived  outside  the  city  gates,  some  mile  or  two  from  the  post- 
office,  and  was  accustomed  to  w^  into  the  city  with  his  letters 
and  post  them  himself.  On  a  lovely  spring  day,  when  the  sky 
was  exquisitely  blue,  and  the  sea  Divinely  beautiful,  he  took  his 
usual  walk,  carrying  this  letter  to  the  Advocate  in  his  pocket.  As 
he  went  along,  his  gentle  heart  was  much  moved  by  the  loveliness 
of  the  prospect,  and  by  the  thought  of  the  slowly-dying  prisoner 
chained  to  the  bedstead,  for  whom  the  universe  had  no  delights. 
As  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  city  where  he  was  to  post  the 
letter,  he  became  very  uneasy  in  his  mind.  He  debateii  with  him- 
self, was  it  remotely  possible,  after  all,  that  this  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  could  restore  the  fellow-creature  whom  he  pitied  so  much, 
and  for  whom  he  had  striven  so  hard,  to  liberty  ?  He  was  not 
a  conventionally  rich  Englishman  —  very  far  from  that  —  but, 
he  had  a  spare  fifty  pounds  at  the  banker's.  He  resolved  to 
risk  it.  Without  doubt,  God  has  recompensed  him  for  the  reso* 
lution. 

He  went  to  the  banker's,  and  got  a  bill  for  the  amount,  and 
enclosed  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Advocate  that  I  wish  I  could  have 
seen.  He  simply  told  the  Advocate  that  he  was  quite  a  poor  man, 
and  that  he  was  sensible  it  might  be  a  great  weakness  in  him  to  part 
with  so  much  money  on  the  faith  of  so  vague  a  communication ; 
but,  that  there  it  was,  and  that  he  prayeti  the  Advocate  to  make  a 
good  use  of  it.  If  he  did  otherwise  no  good  could  ever  come  of  it, 
and  it  would  lie  heavy  on  his  soul  one  day. 

Within  a  week,  the  Englishman  was  sitting  at  his  break&st, 
when  he  heard  some  suppressed  sounds  of  agitation  on  the  stair- 
case, and  Giovanni  Carlavcro  leaped  into  the  room  and  fell  upon 
his  breast,  a  free  man ! 

Conscious  of  having  wronged  the  Advocate  in  his  own  thoughts, 
the  Englishman  wrote  him  an  earnest  and  grateful  letter,  avowing 
the  fact,  and  entreating  him  to  confide  by  what  means  and  through 
what  agency  he  had  succeeded  so  well.  The  Advocate  returned 
for  answer  through  the  post.  "There  are  many  things,  as  you 
know,  in  this  Italy  of  ours,  that  are  safest  and  best  not  even  spoken 
of —  far  less  written  of.  We  may  meet  some  day,  and  then  I  may 
tell  you  what  you  want  to  know ;  not  here,  and  now.''  But,  the 
two  never  did  meet  again.  The  Advocate  was  dead  wlien  the 
Rnglwhtni^n  gare  mc  my  trust;  and  how  the  man  had  been  set 
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free,  remained  an  great  a  mystei;  to  the  EDglifihman,  and  to  the 
man  bimself,  as  it  was  to  me. 

But,  I  knew  this :  —  here  was  the  man,  this  sultiy  night,  on  his 
knees  at  my  feet,  because  I  was  the  Englishman's  friend ;  here  were 
hb  tears  upon  my  drees ;  here  were  his  sobs  choking  his  utterance  ; 
here  were  his  kisses  on  my  hands,  because  they  had  touched  the 
hands  that  had  worked  out  his  release.  He  had  no  need  to  tell 
me  it  would  be  happiness  to  him  to  die  for  his  benefactor;  I  doubt 
if  1  ever  saw  real,  sterling,  fervent  gratitude  of  soul,  before  or  since. 

He  was  much  watched  and  suspected,  he  stud,  and  had  had 
enough  to  do  to  keep  himself  out  of  trouble.  This,  and  his  not 
having  prospered  in  his  worldly  affairs,  had  led  to  his  having  failed 
in  hia  usual  commuuications  to  the  Englishman  for  —  as  I  now 
remember  the  period  —  some  two  or  three  years.  But,  his  pros- 
pects were  brighter,  and  his  wife  who  had  been  very  ill  had  recov- 
ered, and  his  fever  had  left  him,  and  he  had  bought  a  little 
vineyard,  and  would  I  cany  to  his  bene&ctor  the  first  of  its  wine  t 
Ay,  that  I  would  (I  told  him  with  enthumasm),  and  not  a  drop  of 
it  should  be  spilled  or  lost ! 

il.'  hail  rautioiisly  oIlisciI  the  door  l)efore  speaking  of  himseH 
and  hail  talkci  with  such  escess  of  emotion,  and  in  a  provincial 
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his  dear  patron,  and  finally  looking  in  at  the  bottle  as  it  reposed 
inside,  with  an  admiration  of  its  honourable  way  of  travelling  that 
was  beyond  measure  delightful. 

And  now,  what  disquiet  of  mind  this  dearly-beloved  and  highly- 
ticasurefl  Bottle  began  to  cost  me,  no  man  knows.  It  was  my  pre- 
cious charge  through  a  long  tour,  and,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  I  never 
had  it  off  my  mind  by  day  or  by  night.  Over  bad  roads  —  and  they 
were  many  —  I  clung  to  it  with  affectionate  desperation.  Up 
mountains,  I  looked  in  at  it  and  saw  it  helplessly  tilting  over  on 
its  back,  with  terror.  At  innumerable  inn  doors  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  I  was  obliged  to  be  put  into  my  vehicle  before  the  Bottle 
could  be  got  in,  and  was  obliged  to  have  the  Bottle  lifted  out  before 
human  aid  could  come  near  me.  The  Imp  of  the  same  name,  except 
that  his  associations  were  all  evil  and  these  associations  were  all  good, 
would  have  been  a  less  troublesome  travelling  companion.  I  might 
have  served  Mr.  Cruikshank  as  a  subject  for  a  new  illustration  of 
the  miseries  of  the  Bottle.  The  National  Temperance  Society  might 
have  made  a  powerful  Tract  of  me. 

The  suspicions  that  attached  to  this  innocent  Bottle,  greatly 
aggravated  my  difficulties.  It  was  like  the  apple-pie  in  the  chilcrs 
book.  Parma  pouted  at  it,  Modena  mocke<l  it,  Tuscany  tackled 
it,  Naples  nibbled  it,  Rome  refiised  it,  Austria  accused  i^  Soldiers 
BOflpected  it,  Jesuits  jobbed  it.  I  composed  a  neat  Oration,  devel- 
oping my  inoffensive  intentions  in  connection  with  this  Bottle,  and 
delivered  it  in  an  infinity  of  guard-houses,  at  a  multitude  of  town 
gates,  and  on  eveiy  drawbri<lgc,  angle,  and  rampart,  of  a  complete 
system  of  fortifications.  Fifty  times  a  day,  I  got  <lown  to  harangue 
an  infuriated  soldiery  about  the  Bottle.  Through  the  filthy  tiegra- 
dation  of  the  abject  and  vile  Roman  States,  I  had  as  much  difficulty 
in  working  my  way  with  the  Bottle,  as  if  it  had  bottled  up  a  com- 
plete 83rBtcm  of  heretical  theology.  In  the  Neapolitan  country, 
where  everybody  was  a  spy,  a  soldier,  a  priest,  or  a  lazzarone,  the 
shameleBB  beggars  of  all  four  denominations  incessantly  pounced  on 
the  Bottle  and  made  it  a  pretext  for  extorting  money  from  me. 
QoireB  —  quires  do  I  say  ?  Reams  —  of  forms  illegibly  printed  on 
whity-brown  paper  were  filled  up  about  the  Bottle,  and  it  was  the 
subject  of  more  stamping  and  sanding  than  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
In  coiueqiience  of  which  haze  of  sand,  perhaps,  it  was  always  irreg- 
ii]ar,  and  always  latent  with  dismal  penalties  of  going  back  or  not 
going  forward,  which  were  only  to  be  abated  by  the  silver  crossing 
of  a  base  hand,  poked  shirtless  out  of  a  ragge<l  uniform  sleeve. 
Under  all  diioounigements,  however,  I  stuck  to  my  Bottle,  and  held 
linn  to  mj  resolcition  that  every  drop  of  its  contents  should  reach 
the  BotiM  destination. 
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The  latter  refinement  cost  me  a  separate  heap  of  troubles  on  its 
own  separate  account.  What  corkaciewa  did  I  see  the  military 
power  bring  out  againat  that  Bottle ;  what  gimlets,  spikes,  divin- 
ing rods,  gauges,  and  unknown  tests  and  infitniments !  At  some 
places,  they  persisted  in  decLiring  that  the  wine  must  not  be  passed, 
without  being  opened  and  tasted ;  I,  pleading  to  the  contraiy,  used 
then  to  argue  the  question  seated  on  the  Bottle  lest  they  shonld 
open  it  in  apite  of  me.  In  the  aouthcm  parts  of  Italy  more  vident 
shrieking,  face-making,  and  gesticulating,  greater  vehemence  of 
speecli  and  countenance  and  action,  went  on  about  that  Bottle,  than 
would  attend  fifty  murders  in  a  northern  latitude.  It  raised  im- 
portant functionaries  out  of  their  beds,  in  the  dead  of  night.  I 
have  known  half-a-dozen  military  lanterns  to  disperse  tbemeelTes 
at  all  points  of  a  great  sleeping  Piazsa,  each  lantern  summoning 
some  official  creature  to  get  up,  put  on  his  cocked-hat  instantly, 
and  come  and  stop  the  Bottle.  It  was  characteristic  that  while 
this  innocent  Bottle  had  such  immense  difficulty  in  getting  from 
little  town  to  town.  Signer  Maziini  and  the  fiery  cross  were  travcra- 
ing  Italy  from  end  to  end. 

Still,  I  .-it III  k  til  my  lii>tt!i',  like  any  line  ol'l  Eiigiish  sentleniau 
:  Bottle  w 
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rdnctaiLt  leave  of  him  for  a  few  wcelu,  and  consigned  him  to  a  tnut; 
English  captain,  to  be  coDveycd  to  the  Port  of  London  by  sea. 

While  the  Bottle  was  on  hia  voyage  to  England,  I  read  the 
Shipping  Intelligence  as  anxiouely  as  if  I  had  been  an  underwriter. 
There  was  some  stormy  weather  after  I  myself  had  got  to  England 
by  way  of  Switzerland  and  France,  and  my  mind  greatly  misgare 
me  that  the  Bottle  might  be  wrecked.  At  last  to  my  great  joy,  I 
Tcceivcd  notice  of  hia  safe  arrival,  and  immediately  went  down  to 
Saint  Katharine's  Bocks,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  honourable 
captivity  in  the  Custom  House. 

The  wine  was  mere  vinegar  when  I  set  it  down  before  the  genei^ 
ous  Englishman — probably  it  had  been  something  like  vin^iar 
when  I  took  it  up  from  Giovanni  Carlavero  —  but  not  a  drop  of  it 
was  spilled  or  gone.  And  the  Englishman  told  me,  with  much  emo- 
tion in  his  face  and  voice,  that  he  had  never  tasted  wine  that  seemed 
tohim  BO  sweet  andEoiind.  And  long  afterwards,  the  Bottle  graced 
his  table.  And  the  last  time  I  saw  him  in  this  world  that  misses 
him,  he  took  me  aside  in  a  crowd,  to  say,  with  his  amiable  smile  : 
"  We  were  talking  of  you  only  to-day  at  dinner,  and  I  wished  you 
had  been  there,  for  I  bad  some  Ghuret  up  in  Carlavero's  Bottle." 
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THE  CALAIS  NIOHT-HAIL. 

It  is  an  unsettled  question  with  me  whether  I  shall  leave  Calus 
something  handsome  in  my  will,  or  whether  I  shall  leave  it  my 
muledictioD.  I  hate  it  so  much,  and  yet  I  am  always  so  very  glad 
to  see  it,  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  constant  indecision  on  this  subject. 

When  I  firat  made  acquaintance  with  Calais,  it  was  as  a  maun- 
dering young  wretch  in  a  claminy  peispiration  and  dripping  saline 
particles,  who  was  conscious  of  no  extremities  but  the  one  great 
extremity,  sea-sickncwi  —  who  was  a  mere  bilious  torso,  with  a 
mislaid  headache  somewhere  in  its  stomach  —  who  bad  been  put 
into  a  horrible  swing  in  Dover  Harbour,  and  had  tumbled  giddily 
out  of  it  un  the  French  coast,  or  the  Isle  Han,  or  anywhere. 
Times  have  changed,  and  now  I  enter  Calais  selfreliant  and 
rational.  I  know  where  it  is  beforehand,  I  keep  a  lookout  for 
it,  I  recognise  its  landmarks  when  I  see  any  of  them,  I  am 
acquainted  with  its  ways,  and  I  know  —  and  I  can  bear  —  its 
wont  behaviour. 
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Malignant  Calais !  Low-lying  alligator,  evading  the  eyesight 
and  Uiscou  raging  hope !  Dodging  flat  streak,  now  on  this  bow, 
now  on  that,  now  anywhere,  now  ererywhere,  now  nowhere !  In 
vain  Cape  Grinei,  coming  frankly  forib  into  the  sea,  exhorts  the 
fiiiling  to  be  stout  of  heart  and  stomach :  sneaking  Calais,  prone 
behind  its  bar,  invites  emetically  to  despair.  Even  when  it  can  no 
longer  quite  conceal  itself  in  its  muddy  dock,  it  has  an  evil  way  of 
falling  ofi^  has  Calais,  which  is  more  hopeless  than  its  invifiibililj. 
The  pier  is  all  but  on  the  bowsprit,  and  you  think  you  are  there 
—  roll,  roar,  wash  !  —  Calais  has  retired  miles  inland,  and  Dover 
has  burst  out  to  look  for  it.  It  has  a  last  dip  and  slide  in  its 
character,  has  Calais,  to  be  especially  commended  to  the  infernal 
gods.  Thrice  accursed  be  that  garrison-town,  when  it  dives  unUer 
the  boat's  keel,  and  comes  up  a  league  or  two  to  the  right,  with 
the  packet  shivering  and  spluttering  and  staring  about  for  it ! 

Not  but  what  f  have  my  animosities  towards  Dover.  I  particu- 
larly detest  Dover  for  the  self-complacency  with  which  it  goes  to 
bed.  It  always  goes  to  bed  (when  I  am  going  to  Calais)  with  a 
more  brilliant  display  of  lamp  and  candle  than  any  other  town. 
Mr.  and  Mre.  Birmingham,  host  and  hostess  of  the  Lord  Warden 
Hotel,  are  my  much  esteemed  friends,  but  they  are  too  conceited 
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by  the  heaving  of  the  boat.  The  sea  makes  noises  against  the 
pier,  as  if  several  hippopotami  were  lapping  at  it,  and  were  pre- 
vented by  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control  from 
drinking  peaceably.  We,  the  boat,  become  violently  agitated  — 
nimble,  hum,  scream,  roar,  and  establish  an  immense  family  wash- 
ing-day at  each  paddle-box.  Bright  patches  break  out  in  the  train 
as  the  doors  of  the  post-office  vans  are  opened,  and  instantly  stoop- 
ing figures  with  sacks  upon  their  backs  begin  to  be  beheld  among 
the  piles,  descending  as  it  would  seem  in  ghostly  procession  to  Davy 
Jones's  Locker.  Tlie  passengers  come  on  board ;  a  few  shadowy 
Frenchmen,  with  hatboxes  shaped  like  the  stoppers  of  gigantic 
case-bottles;  a  few  shadowy  Germans  in  immense  fur  coats  and 
boots ;  a  few  shadowy  Englishmen  prepared  for  the  worst  and  pre- 
tending not  to  expect  it.  I  cannot  disguise  from  my  uncommercial 
mind  the  miserable  fact  that  we  are  a  body  of  outcasts ;  that  the 
attendants  on  us  are  as  sc^nt  in  number  as  may  serve  to  get  rid  of 
us  with  the  least  possible  delay ;  that  there  are  no  night-loungers 
interested  in  us ;  that  the  unwilling  lamps  shiver  and  shudder  at 
us ;  that  the  sole  object  is  to  commit  us  to  the  deep  and  abandon 
us.  Lo,  the  two  red  eyes  glaring  in  increasing  distance,  and  then 
the  very  train  itself  has  gone  to  bed  before  we  are  off ! 

Wliat  is  the  moral  support  derived  by  some  sea-going  amateurs 
from  an  umbrella  ?  Why  do  certain  voyagers  across  the  Channel 
always  put  up  that  article,  and  hold  it  up  with  a  grim  and  fierce  te- 
nacity ?  A  fellow-creature  near  me — whom  I  only  know  to  he  a  fel- 
low-creature, because  of  his  umbrella  :  without  which  he  might  be  a 
dark  bit  of  cliff,  pier,  or  bulkhead  —  clutches  that  instrument  with  a 
desperate  grasp,  that  will  not  relax  until  he  lands  at  Calais.  Is  there 
any  analogy,  in  certain  constitutions,  between  keeping  an  umbrella 
up,  and  keeping  the  spirits  up  ?  A  hawser  thrown  on  board  with 
a  flop  replies  **  Stand  by  ! "  "  Stand  by,  below."  "  Half  a  turn  a 
head!"  "  Half  a  turn  a  head  ! "  "Half  speed!"  "Half  speed  I" 
"Port!"  "Port!"    "Steady!"  "Steady!"  "Goon!"  "Goon!" 

A  stout  wooden  wedge  driven  in  at  my  right  temple  and  out  at 
my  left,  a  floating  depasit  of  lukewarm  oil  in  my  throat,  and  a 
compression  of  the  bridge  of  my  nose  in  a  blunt  pair  of  pincers,  — 
these  are  the  personal  sensations  by  which  I  know  we  are  off,  and 
by  which  I  shall  continue  to  know  it  until  I  am  on  the  soil  of 
France.  My  symptoms  have  scarcely  established  themselves  com- 
fortably, when  two  or  three  skating  shadows  that  have  been  try- 
ing to  walk  or  stand,  get  flung  together,  and  other  two  or  three 
shadows  in  tarpauling  slide  with  them  into  comers  and  cover  them 
up.  Then  the  South  Foreland  lights  begin  to  hiccup  at  us  in  a 
way  that  bodes  no  good. 
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It  is  at  about  this  period  that  my  detestation  of  Calais  knows  no 
bounds.  Inwardly  I  resolve  afresh  that  I  never  will  forgive  that 
hated  town.     I  have  done  so  before,  many  times,  but  that  is  past. 

Let  me  register  a  vow.     Implacable  animou^  to  Calais  evenn 

that  was  an  awkward  sea,  and  the  fatmel  seems  of  my  opinion,  for 
it  gives  a  complaining  roar. 

The  wind  blows  stiffly  from  the  Nor'-East,  the  sea  runs  high,  we 
ship  a  deal  of  water,  the  night  is  dark  and  cold,  ami  the  Ehapeless 
passengers  lie  about  in  melancholy  bundles,  as  if  they  were  sorted 
out  for  the  laundress ;  but  for  my  own  uncommercial  part  I  cannot 
pretend  that  I  am  much  inconveaieaced  by  any  of  these  things. 
A  general  howling  whistling  flopping  gurgling  and  scooping,  I 
am  aware  o^  and  a  general  knocking  about  of  Nature  ■  but  the 
impressions  I  receive  are  very  vague.  In  a  sweet  faint  temper, 
something  like  the  smell  of  damaged  oranges,  I  think  I  should  feel 
languidly  benevolent  if  I  had  time.  I  have  not  time,  because  I 
am  under  a  curious  compulsion  to  occupy  myself  with  the  Irish 
melo<lie3.  "  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gema  she  wore,"  is  the  par- 
ticular melody  to  which  I  find  myself  devoted.  I  sing  it  to  my- 
self in  the  most  charming  manner  and  with  the  greatest  expression. 
Now  and  then,  I  raise  my  bead  (I  am  sitting  on  the  hardest  of  wet 
seats,  in  tlic  most  uncomtortabli?  of  wet  ottitinJi.-s,  but  1  don't  mind 
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hatches  and  paddle-boxes  is  their  gleam  on  cottages  and  haystacks, 
and  the  monotonous  noise  of  the  engines  is  the  steady  jingle  of  the 
splendid  team.  Anon,  the  intermittent  funnel  roar  of  protest  at 
eveiy  violent  roll,  becomes  the  regular  blast  of  a  high  pressure 
engine,  and  I  recognise  the  exceedingly  explosive  steamer  in  which  I 
ascended  the  Mississippi  when  the  American  civil  war  was  not,  and 
when  only  its  causes  were.  A  fragment  of  mast  on  which  the  light 
of  a  lantern  falls,  an  end  of  rope,  and  a  jerking  block  or  so, 
become  suggestive  of  Franconi's  Circus  at  Paris  where  I  shall  be 
this  very  night  mayhap  (for  it  must  be  morning  now),  and  they 
dance  to  the  self-same  time  and  tune  as  the  trained  steed.  Black 
Raven.  What  may  be  the  speciality  of  these  waves  as  they  come 
rushing  on,  I  cannot  desert  the  pressing  demands  made  upon  me 
by  the  gems  she  wore,  to  inquire,  but  they  are  charged  with  some- 
thing about  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  I  think  it  was  in  Yarmouth 
Roads  that  he  first  went  a  sea  faring  and  was  near  foundering  (what 
a  terrific  sound  that  word  had  for  me  when  I  was  a  boy !)  in  his 
first  gale  of  wind.  Still,  through  all  this,  I  must  ask  her  (who 
t£WM  she  I  wonder  !)  for  the  fiftieth  time,  and  without  ever  stopping, 
Does  she  not  fear  to  stray.  So  lone  and  lovely  through  this  bleak 
way.  And  are  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold.  As  not  to  be  tempted 
by  more  fellow-creatures  at  the  paddle-box  or  gold  ?  Sir  Knight  I 
feel  not  the  least  alarm.  No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm,  For 
though  they  love  fellow-creature  with  umbrella  down  again  and 
golden  store.  Sir  Knight  they  what  a  tremendous  one  love  honour 
and  virtue  more  :  For  though  they  love  Stewards  with  a  bull's  eye 
bright,  they'll  trouble  you  for  your  ticket,  sir  —  rough  passage 
to-night ! 

I  freely  admit  it  to  be  a  miserable  piece  of  human  weakness  and 
inconsistency,  but  I  no  sooner  become  conscious  of  those  last  words 
from  the  steward  than  I  begin  to  soften  towards  Calais.  Whereas  I 
have  been  vindictively  wishing  that  those  Calais  burghers  who 
came  out  of  their  town  by  a  short  cut  into  the  History  of  England, 
with  those  fatal  ropes  round  their  necks  by  which  they  have  since 
been  towe<l  into  so  many  cartoons,  had  all  been  hanged  on  the  spot, 
I  now  begin  to  regard  them  as  highly  respectable  and  virtuous 
tradesmen.  Looking  about  me,  I  see  the  light  of  Cape  Grinez 
well  astern  of  the  boat  on  the  davits  to  leeward,  and  the  light  of 
Calais  Harbour  undeniably  at  its  old  tricks,  but  still  ahead  and 
shining.  Sentiments  of  forgiveness  of  Calais,  not  to  say  of  attach- 
ment to  Calais,  begin  to  expand  my  bosom.  I  have  weak  notions 
that  I  will  stay  there  a  day  or  two  on  my  way  back.  A  faded  and 
recumbent  stranger  pausing  in  a  profound  reverie  over  the  rim  of  a 
basiii,  asks  me  what  kind  of  place  Calais  is  ?     I  tell  him  (Heaven 
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forgive  me  !)  a  rery  agreeable   place  indeed  —  rather  hilly  than 

otherwise. 

So  strangely  goes  the  time,  and  on  the  whole  bo  quickly^ 
though  btill  I  seem  to  have  been  on  board  a  week  —  that  I  am 
bnmped  rolled  gurgled  washed  and  pitched  into  Calais  Harbour 
before  her  maiden  smile  has  finally  lighted  her  through  the  Green 
Isle,  When  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied,  On  entering  Calais  at 
the  top  of  the  tide.  For  we  bare  not  to  land  to-night  down  among 
those  shmj  timbers  —  covered  with  green  hair  as  if  it  were  the 
mermaids'  favourite  combing-place — where  one  crawls  to  the 
surface  of  the  jetty,  like  a  stranded  shrimp,  but  we  go  steaming  up 
the  harbour  to  the  Railway  Station  Quay,  And  as  we  go,  the  sea 
washes  in  and  out  among  piles  and  planks,  with  dead  heavy  bests 
and  in  quite  a  fiirioua  manner  (whereof  we  are  proud),  and  the 
lamps  sliake  in  the  wind,  and  the  bells  of  Calais  striking  One 
seem  to  send  their  vibrations  struggling  against  troubled  air,  as  we 
have  come  struggling  against  troubled  water.  And  now,  in  the 
sudden  relief  and  wiping  of  faces,  everybody  on  board  seems  to  have 
had  a  prodigious  double- tooth  out,  and  to  be  this  very  instant  free 
of  the  Dentist's  hands.  And  now  we  all  know  for  the  first  time  how 
wet  and  cold  we  are,  and  how  salt  we  are ;  uid  now  I  love  Calais 
with  my  heart  of  hearts ! 
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Let  UB  embrace,  toy  dearest  brother.  I  am  yours  k  tout  jamais 
—  for  the  whole  of  ever. 

Calais  up  anil  doing  at  the  railway  statioD,  and  Calais  down  and 
dreaming  in  iU  bed  ;  Calais  with  something  of  "  an  ancient  and  fish- 
like  smell "  about  it,  and  Calais  blown  and  sea-waahed  pure ;  Calais 
representPii  at  the  Buffet  by  savoury  roast  fowls,  hot  coffee, 
cognae,  and  Bordeaux ;  and  Calais  represented  everywhere  l^ 
flitting  persons  with  a  monomania  for  changing  money  —  though  I 
never  shall  be  able  to  understand  in  my  present  state  of  exist- 
ence how  they  live  by  it,  but  I  suppose  I  should,  if  I  understood 
the  currency  question  —  Calais  en  i/rtit,  and  Calais  en  Mail,  for- 
give one  who  has  ilecply  wronged  you.  —  I  was  not  fully  aware  of 
it  on  the  other  side,  but  I  meant  Dover. 

Ding,  ding !  To  the  carriages,  gentlemen  the  travellers. 
Ascend  then,  gentlemen  the  travellers,  for  Hazebroucke,  Lille, 
Douai,  Rnaellcs,  Anus,  Amiens,  and  Paris !  I,  humble  represen- 
tative of  the  uneommercial  interest,  ascend  with  the  rest.  The 
train  is  light  to-night,  and  I  share  my  compartment  with  but  two 
fellow-travellers  ;  one,  a  compatriot  in  an  obsolete  cravat,  who  thinks 
it  a  quite  unaccountablething  that  they  don't  keep  "London  time" 
on  a  French  railway,  and  who  is  made  angij  by  my  modestly  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  Paris  time  bciug  more  in  their  way  ;  the 
other,  a  young  priest,  with  a  very  small  bird  in  a  very  small  cage, 
who  fceiU  the  small  bird  with  a  quill,  and  then  puts  him  up  in  the 
network  above  his  bead,  where  he  ailvances  twittering,  to  bis  front 
wires,  ami  seems  to  aildress  me  in  an  electioneering  manner.  The 
compatriot  (who  crossed  in  the  boat,  and  whom  I  judge  to  be  some 
person  of  distinction,  as  he  was  shut  up,  like  a  stately  species  of 
rabbit,  in  a  private  hutch  on  deck)  and  the  young  priest  {who 
joiacd  us  at  Calais)  are  soonasleep,  and  then  the  bird  and  I  have 
it  all  to  ourselves. 

A  stormy  night  still ;  a  night  that  sweeps  the  wires  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  with  a  wild  and  fitful  hand ;  a  night  so  very  stormy, 
with  the  ikddeil  storm  of  the  train -progrean  through  it,  that  when 
the  Guard  comes  clambering  roumi  to  mark  the  tickets  while  wears 
at  full  speed  (a  really  horrible  pcrformsnce  in  an  express  train, 
though  he  holils  on  to  the  open  window  by  his  elbows  in  the  most 
deliberate  maimer),  he  stands  in  such  a  whirlwind  that  I  grip  liim 
fast  by  the  collar,  and  feel  it  next  to  manslaughter  to  let  him  go. 
Still,  when  he  is  gme,  the  small  small  binl  remains  at  his  front 
wires  feebly  twittering  to  me  —  twittering  and  twittering,  until, 
leaning  back  in  my  place  and  looking  at  him  in  drowsy  ftscination, 
I  find  that  he  seems  to  jog  my  memory  as  we  rush  along. 

Uncommercial  travels  (thus  the  small  Inrd)  have  bun  in  their 
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idle  thriftless  waj  through  all  thia  range  of  swamp  and  dyke,  as 
througli  many  other  odd  places ;  and  about  here,  as  you  veiy  well 
know,  are  the  queer  old  stoae  farm-houses,  approached  l^  draw- 
bridges, and  the  windmills  that  you  get  at  by  boats.  Here,  are 
the  lands  where  the  women  hoe  and  dig,  paddling  canoe-wise  from 
field  to  field,  and  here  are  the  cabarets  and  other  peasant-houses 
where  the  stone  doye-cotes  in  the  littered  yards  are  as  stroDg  as 
warders'  towers  in  old  castles.  Here,  are  the  long  monotonous 
miles  of  canal,  with  the  great  Dutch-built  barges  garishly  painted, 
and  the  towing  girls,  sometimes  harnessed  by  the  forehead,  some- 
times by  the  girdle  and  the  shoulders,  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see. 
Scattered  through  this  country  are  mighty  works  of  Vaub.*?;,  whom 
you  know  about,  and  regiments  of  such  corporals  as  you  heard  of 
once  upon  a  time,  and  many  a  blue-eyed  Bebclle.  Through  these 
flat  districts,  in  the  shining  summer  days,  walk  those  long  grotesque 
files  of  young  novices  in  enormous  shovel  hats,  whom  you  remem- 
ber blackening  the  ground  checkered  by  the  avenues  of  lenly  trees. 
And  now  that  Hazebroucrke  slumbers  certain  kilometres  ahead, 
recall  the  summer  evening  when  your  dusty  feet  strolling  up  from 
the  station  tended  hap-hazard  to  a  Fair  there,  where  the  oldest  in- 
habitants were  drcting  round  and  round  a  barrel-organ  on  hobby- 
,  with   the  grrate.^t    fjravity.  ^mil    wIhtl-   the  priin-ijiiil  sho- 
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XIX. 

SOME   RECOLLECTIONS   OF   MORTALTTT. 

I  HAD  parted  from  the  small  bird  at  somewhere  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  had  got  out  at  Arras,  and  had 
been  received  by  two  shovel  hats  in  waiting  at  the  station,  who 
presented  an  appropriately  ornithological  and  crow-like  appearance. 
My  compatriot  and  I  had  gone  on  to  Paris ;  my  compatriot  enlight- 
ening me  occasionally  with  a  long  list  of  the  enormous  grievances 
of  French  railway  travelling :  every  one  of  which,  as  I  am  a  sinner, 
was  perfectly  new  to  me,  though  I  have  as  much  experience  of 
French  railways  as  most  uncommercials.  I  had  left  him  at  the 
terminus  (through  his  conviction,  against  all  explanation  and  re- 
monstrance, that  his  baggage-ticket  was  his  passenger-ticket),  insist- 
ing in  a  very  high  temper  to  the  functionary  on  duty,  that  in  his 
own  personal  identity  he  was  four  packages  weighing  so  many 
kilogrammes  —  as  if  he  had  been  Cassim  Baba !  I  had  bathed 
and  breakfasted,  and  was  stn)lling  on  the  bright  quays.  The  sub- 
ject of  my  meditations  was  the  question  whether  it  is  positively 
in  the  essence  and  nature  of  things,  as  a  certain  school  of  Britons 
would  seem  to  think  it,  that  a  Capital  must  be  ensnared  and  en- 
slaved before  it  can  be  made  beautiful :  when  I  lifted  up  my  eyes 
and  found  that  my  feet,  straying  like  my  mind,  had  brought  me  to 
Notre-Dame. 

That  is  to  say,  Notre-Dame  was  before  me,  but  there  was  a 
large  open  space  between  us.  A  veiy  little  while  gone,  I  had  left 
that  space  covered  with  buildings  densely  crowded  ;  and  now  it  was 
cleared  for  some  new  wonder  in  the  way  of  public  Street,  Place, 
Garden,  Fountain,  or  all  four.  Only  the  obscene  little  Morgue, 
slinking  on  the  brink  of  the  river  and  soon  to  come  down,  was 
left  there,  looking  mortally  ashamed  of  itself,  and  supremely  wicked. 
I  had  but  glanced  at  this  old  acquaintance,  when  I  beheld  an  aiiy 
procession  coming  round  in  front  of  Notre-Dame,  past  the  great 
hospital.  It  had  something  of  a  Masaniello  look,  with  fluttering 
striped  curtains  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  it  came  dancing  round  the 
cathedral  in  the  liveliest  manner. 

I  was  speculating  on  a  marriage  in  Blouse-life,  or  a  Christening, 
or  some  other  domestic  festivity  which  I  would  see  out,  when  I 
found,  from  the  talk  of  a  quick  rush  of  Blouses  past  me,  that  it 
was  a  Body  coming  to  the  Morgue.  Having  never  before  chanced 
upon  this  initiation,  I  constituted  myself  a  Blouse  likewise,  and  ran 
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into  the  Morgue  with  the  rest.  It  was  a  very  muddy  day,  and  we 
toi>k  in  i>  ijunntity  of  mire  with  us,  ami  the  proceMion  coming  io 
upiin  i>ur  hei'ls  brought  a  quantity  more.  The  procession  was  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  consisin)  uf  idlers  who  liiui  come  with  the 
curtiiined  litter  froni  iU  stnrting-ploce,  andofall  the  reinforcementa 
it  h:i<l  picked  up  by  the  way.  It  set  the  titter  down  in  the  midst 
of  the  Morgue,  anil  then  tw<i  Custodians  pruchiimed  aloud  that  we 
were  all  "  invitnl "  to  go  out.  Thi«i  invitation  was  rendered  the 
inon'  prcxsing.  if  mrt  the  more  flattering,  by  our  being  shoved  on^ 
iind  the  fohling-gates  being  barreil  upou  mil 

Tliose  wlio  have  never  seen  ttie  Morgue,  may  see  it  perfectly,  by 
presenting  to  themselves  iin  indifferently  iwvcil  coach-house  accea- 
Hible  from  the  stnH't  by  a  pair  of  fohling-gntea :  on  the  left  of  the 
eoael) -house,  occupying  it<*  width,  any  huge  London  tailor's  or  lincn- 
■Impcr's  platc-ghuu  window  reaching  to  the  ground ;  within  the 
window,  on  two  rows  of  inclined  planes,  wliat  the  coach-house  has 
to  uliow  ;  )iangin^  above,  like  irregular  stalactitOH  from  the  roof  of 
»  I'ave,  a  quantity  of  clothes  —  the  clothes  of  the  dead  and  buried 
shown  of  the  coach-hiiuse. 

We  liail  Ix-en  exciteii  in  the  highest  degree  by  seeing  the  Cuato- 
diitns  pull  off  tlieir  eonts  and  tuck  up  their  shirt-sleeves,  as  the 
pnxi'ssion  came  along.  It  looked  so  interestingly  hke  busineaa, 
Siiiit  out  in  the  muddy  street,  we  nnw  hw. 
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no  handkerchieb  adminiBtered  a  BimiUr  relief  to  our  overwrought 
mindft,  by  means  of  prolonged  Bmears  or  wipes  of  our  mouths  on 
our  slcevce.  One  man  with  a  gloomy  malformation  of  brow  —  a 
homicidal  worker  in  white-lead,  to  judge  from  bis  blue  tone  of 
colour,  and  a  certAin  flavour  of  paralysis  pervading  bim  —  got  his 
coat-collar  between  bis  teeth,  and  bit  at  it  with  an  appetite.  Sev- 
eral decent  women  arrived  upon  the  outskirts  of  tbe  crowd,  and 
prejiarcd  to  launch  themselves  into  the  dismal  coacb-bouse  when 
opportunity  should  come ;  among  them,  a  pretty  young  mother, 
pretemling  to  bite  the  forefinger  of  her  baby-boy,  kept  it  between 
ber  rosy  lips  that  it  might  be  handy  tbr  guiding  to  point  at  tbe 
show.  Meantime,  all  faces  were  turned  towards  tbe  building,  and 
we  men  waited  with  a  fixed  and  stem  resolution  :  — -  for  the  most 
part  with  folded  anus.  Surely,  it  was  the  only  public  French  sight 
these  uncommercial  eyes  Ind  seen,  at  which  the  expectant  people 
did  not  form  en  queue.  But  there  was  no  such  order  of  arrange- 
ment here  ;  nothing  but  a  general  determination  to  make  a  rush  for 
it,  and  a  disposition  to  object  to  some  boys  who  had  mounted  on 
the  two  stone  posts  by  the  hinges  of  tbe  gates,  with  the  design  of 
swooping  in  when  the  hinges  should  turn. 

Now,  they  tume<l,  and  we  rushed !  Great  pressure,  and  a  scream 
or  two  from  tbe  front.  Then  a  laugh  or  two,  some  expressions  of 
diaappointnient,  and  a  slackening  of  the  pressure  and  subsidence  of 
the  struggle.  —  Old  man  not  there. 

"  But  what  would  you  have  1 "  the  Custodian  reasonably  argues, 
as  he  looks  out  at  his  little  door.  "Patience,  patience!  We  make 
bis  toilette,  gentlemen.  He  will  be  exposed  presently.  It  is  neces- 
sarj'  to  proccetl  nccoriling  to  rule.  His  toilette  is  not  made  all  at  a 
blow.  He  will  bo  exposed  in  good  time,  gentlemen,  in  good  time." 
And  so  retires,  smoking,  with  a  wave  of  his  sleeveless  arm  towards 
the  window,  importing,  "Entertain  yourselves  in  the  meanwhile  with 
tbe  other  eurinsitics.     Fortunntely  the  Museum  is  not  emptj'  to-day." 

Who  would  have  thought  of  public  fickleness  even  at  the  Morguet 
But  there  it  was,  on  that  occasion.  Three  lately  popular  articles 
that  bull  been  attracting  greatly  when  the  litter  was  first  descried 
coming  dancing  round  the  comer  by  the  great  cathedral,  were  so 
completely  depoiie«l  now,  that  nobody  save  two  little  girls  (one 
showing  them  to  a  doll)  would  look  at  them.  Yet  the  chief  of 
the  three,  the  article  in  the  front  row,  had  received  jagged  iiyury 
of  the  left  temple ;  and  the  otiier  two  in  the  back  row,  the  drowned 
two  lying  side  by  side  with  their  heads  very  slightly  turned  towards 
each  other,  seemctl  to  be  comparing  notes  about  it  Indeed,  those 
two  of  the  back  row  were  so  fiirtive  of  sppeannce,  and  »o  (in  tbeir 
puffed  way)  assassinatingly  knowing  as  to  the  one  of  tbe  front,  that 
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it  wots  bud  to  think  the  three  had  nerer  come  tc^ther  in  their 
lives,  and  irere  only  chance  companioiu  after  death.  Whether  or 
DO  this  was  the  genenl,  as  it  was  the  nncominercial,  ^cj,  it  is  not 
to  be  disputed  that  the  group  had  drawn  exceedinglj  within  t«9 
minutes.  Yet  now,  the  inconstant  puUic  turned  its  back  upon 
them,  and  eren  leaned  its  elbows  carelessly  against  the  bar  outside 
the  window  and  shook  off  the  mad  from  its  shoes,  and  also  lent  and 
Virrowed  fire  for  pipes. 

Custodian  re-enters  from  bis  door,  "Again  once,  gentlemen,  you 

are  invited "     No  further  inritation  necessary.     Ready  dash 

bto  the  street.     Toilette  finished.     Old  man  coming  out. 

This  time,  the  interest  was  grown  too  hot  to  admit  of  toleration 
of  the  boys  on  the  stone  posts.  The  homicidal  white-lead  worker 
maile  a  pounce  upon  one  boy  who  was  hoisting  himself  np,  and 
brouglit  him  to  earth  amidst  general  commendation.  Closely 
stowed  as  we  were,  we  yet  formed  into  groups  —  groups  of  courer- 
satioD,  without  separation  from  the  mass  —  to  discuss  the  old  man. 
Rivals  of  the  tall  and  sallow  mason  sprang  into  being,  and  here 
again  was  popular  inconstancy.  These  rivals  attracted  audiences, 
and  were  greedily  listened  to ;  and  whereas  they  had  derived  their 
information  solely  fh>m  the  tall  and  sallow  one,  officious  membere 
of  the  crowd  now  sought  to  enlighten  kim  on   their  authority. 
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look  like  that,  when  the  time  comes ! "  There  was  more  of  a  lecretlf 
brooding  conteraplntion  and  curiosity,  aa  "  That  man  I  don't  like, 
and  have  t)ie  gmdgc  agoiost ;  would  such  be  his  appearance,  if 
some  one  —  not  to  mention  names  —  by  any  chance  gave  him  an 
ugly  knock  1 "  There  whs  a  wolfish  stare  at  the  object,  in  which 
the  homicidal  whitc-Iead  worker  shone  conspicuous.  And  there  was 
a  much  more  general,  purpoBcless,  vacant  staring  at  it  —  like  look- 
ing at  waxwork,  without  a  catalogue,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
make  of  it.  But  all  these  expressions  concurred  in  possessing  the 
one  underlying  exprosaion  of  looking  at  tiymething  that  could  not 
return  a  /out.  The  uncommercial  notice  had  established  this  as 
veiy  remarkable,  wlicn  a  new  pressure  all  at  once  coming  up  from 
the  street  pinioned  him  ignominiously,  and  hurried  him  into  the 
arms  (now  sleeved  again)  of  the  Cusbxlian  smoking  at  his  door,  and 
aiuwering  i^iie^tions,  bctween-puRs,  with  a  certain  placid  meritori- 
ous air  of  not  bi'ing  proud,  though  high  in  otfice.  And  mentioning 
pride,  it  may  be  otwerveii,  by  the  way,  that  one  could  not  well 
help  investing  the  original  sole  occupant  of  the  front  row  with  an 
air  depreciatory  of  the  legitimate  attractioD  of  the  poor  old  man  : 
while  the  two  in  the  second  row  seemed  to  exult  at  his  superceded 
popularity. 

Pacing  presently  round  the  garden  of  the  Tower  of  St.  Jacques 
dc  la  Boucherie,  and  presently  again  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
I  called  to  mind  a  certain  desohite  open-air  Morgue  that  I  happened 
to  light  upon  in  London,  one  day  in  the  hard  winter  of  1861,  and 
which  seemed  as  strange  to  me,  at  the  time  of  seeing  it,  as  if  I  had 
found  it  in  China.  Towards  that  hour  of  a  winter's  afternoon 
when  the  lamplighters  arc  beginning  to  light  the  lamps  in  the 
strcfts  a  little  before  they  arc  wanted,  because  the  darkness  thickens 
fast  and  soon,  I  was  walking  in  from  the  country  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Regent's  Park  —  hard  frozen  and  deserted  —  when  I 
saw  an  empty  Hansom  cab  drive  up  to  the  lodge  at  Gloucester- 
gate,  and  the  driver  with  great  agitation  call  to  the  man  there : 
who  quickly  reached  a  long  pole  from  a  tree,  and,  deftly  collared 
by  the  driver,  jumped  to  the  step  of  his  little  seat,  and  so  the 
Hansom  rattled  out  at  the  gate,  galloping  over  the  iron-bound  road. 
I  follownl  running,  though  not  so  fast  but  that  when  I  came  to 
the  right-hand  Canal  Bridge,  near  the  croes-path  to  Chalk  Farm,  the 
Hansom  was  stationary,  the  horse  was  smoking  hot,  the  long  pole  was 
idle  on  the  ground,  and  the  driver  and  the  park-keeper  were  look- 
ing over  the  bridge  parapet.  Looking  over  too^  I  saw,  lying  on  the 
towing  path  with  her  face  turned  up  towards  us,  a  woman,  dead  a 
day  or  two,  aod  under  thirty,  as  I  guessed,  poorly  dressed  in  black. 
The  feet  were  lightly  crossed  at  the  ankles,  and  the  dark  btur,  all 
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odered  cheap  at  seventy,  by  one  who  understood  the  sutject  —  but 
jou  don't."  —  I  say,  the  Beadle  may  have  been  in  hiding  under 
straw,  when  this  disgrace  befell  me,  or  he  may  have  noted  that  I 
vas  too  raw  and  young  an  Atlas  to  carry  the  first-class  Family 
Mansion  in  a  knowing  manner.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Beadle  did 
whit  Melancholy  did  to  the  youth  in  Gray's  Elegy  —  he  marked  me 
for  his  own.  And  the  way  in  which  the  Beadle  did  it,  was  this : 
he  gammoned  me  as  a  Juryman  on  his  Coroner's  Inquests. 

In  my  first  feverish  alarm  I  repaired  "  for  safety  and  for  succour  " 
—like  those  sagacious  Northern  shepherds  who,  having  had  no 
previoQs  reason  whatever  to  believe  in  young  Norval,  very  prudently 
did  not  originate  the  hazardous  idea  of  believing  in  him  —  to  a 
deep  householder.  This  profound  man  informed  me  that  the 
Beadle  counted  on  my  buying  him  oif ;  on  my  bribing  him  not  to 
rammon  me ;  and  that  if  I  would  attend  an  Inquest  with  a  cheer- 
fiil  coontenance,  and  profess  alacrity  in  that  branch  of  my  country's 
BQvioe,  the  Beadle  would  be  disheartened,  and  would  give  up  the 
game, 

I  roused  my  energies,  and  the  next  time  the  wily  Beadle  sum- 
moned me,  I  went.  The  Beadle  was  the  blankest  Beadle  I  have 
ever  looked  on  when  I  answered  to  my  name ;  and  his  discomfiture 
gave  me  courage  to  go  through  with  it. 

We  were  impannelled  to  inquire  concerning  the  death  of  a  very 
little  mite  of  a  child.  It  was  the  old  miserable  story.  Whether 
the  mother  had  committed  the  minor  offence  of  concealing  the 
birth,  or  whether  she  had  committed  the  major  offence  of  killing 
the  child,  was  the  question  on  which  wo  were  wanted.  We  must 
commit  her  on  one  of  the  two  issues. 

The  Inquest  came  off  in  tlie  parish  workhouse,  and  I  have  yet  a 
liTely  impression  that  I  was  unanimously  received  by  my  brother 
Jniymen  as  a  brother  of  the  utmost  conceivable  insignificance. 
Abo.  that  before  we  began,  a  broker  wlio  had  lately  cheated  me 
fearfully  in  the  matter  of  a  pair  of  card-tables,  was  for  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law.  I  remember  that  we  sat  in  a  sort  of  board- 
K>om,  on  such  very  large  square  horse-hair  chaira  that  I  wondered 
what  race  of  Patagonians  they  were  made  for  ;  and  fiirther,  that 
«n  undertaker  gave  me  his  cunl  when  we  were  in  the  full  moral 
freshness  of  having  jiLst  been  sworn,  as  "an  inhabitant  that  was 
Wwly  come  into  the  parish,  and  was  likely  to  have  a  young  family." 
The  case  was  then  stated  to  us  by  the  Coroner,  and  then  we  went 
down-stairs  —  letl  by  tlie  plotting  Beadle  —  to  view  the  body. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  poor  little  figure,  on  which  that  sound- 
ing legal  appdlation  was  bestowed,  has  lain  in  the  same  place  and 
vith  the  same  surroundings,  to  my  thinking.     In  a  kind  of  crypt 
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devoted  to  the  warehousing  of  the  parochial  coffins,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  perfect  Panorama  of  coffins  of  all  sizes,  it  was  stretched 
on  a  box ;  the  mother  bad  put  it  in  her  box  —  this  box  —  almost 
BS  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  it  had  been  presently  found  there.  It 
had  been  opened,  and  neatly  sewn  up,  and  regarded  &om  that 
point  of  view,  it  looked  like  a  stuffed  creature.  It  rested  on  a 
clean  white  cloth,  with  a  surgical  instrumunt  or  bo  at  hand,  sod 
regarded  from  that  point  of  view,  it  looked  as  if  the  cloth  were 
"laid,"  and  the  Giant  were  coming  to  dinner.  There  was  nothing 
repellant  about  the  poor  piece  of  innocence,  and  it  demanded  a 
mere  form  of  looking  at  So,  we  looked  at  an  old  pauper  who 
was  going  ubout  among  the  coffins  with  a  foot  rule,  as  if  he  were 
a  case  of  Self-Measurement ;  and  we  looked  at  one  another ;  and 
we  said  the  place  was  well  whitewashed  anyhow ;  and  then  our 
conversational  powers  as  a  British  Jury  flagged,  and  the  foreman 
said,  "  All  right,  gentlemen  I     Back  again,  Mr.  Beadle  ! " 

The  miserable  young  creature  who  had  given  birth  to  this  child 
within  a  very  few  days,  and  who  had  cleaned  the  cold  wet  door- 
steps immediately  afterwards,  was  brought  before  us  when  we 
resumed  our  horae-hair  chairs,  and  was  present  during  the  pro- 
cecding-<.      SIjo  1i,|:1  ,i  i,.:r-.-l;rui  .(i.ui  i,.r-U,  l.L-iiiL;  v.-ry  i^-.-ak  ami 

;  ttnd  I  remember  how  she  tiimwl  to  tht'  uniivmpntbi^tic  [ 
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a  strong  prepossession  against  the  sinner ;  and  I  think  we  had  the 
doctor  back  again ;  and  I  know  that  the  Coroner  summed  up  for 
our  side,  and  that  I  and  my  British  brothers  turned  round  to  dis- 
cuss our  verdict,  and  get  ourselves  into  great  difficulties  with  our 
lai^ge  chairs  and  the  broker.  At  that  stage  of  the  case  I  tried 
hard  again,  being  convinced  that  I  had  cause  for  it ;  and  at  last 
we  found  for  the  minor  offence  of  only  concealing  the  birth ;  and 
the  poor  desolate  creature,  who  had  been  taken  out  during  our 
deliberation,  being  brought  in  again  to  be  told  of  the  verdict,  then 
dropped  upon  her  knees  before  us,  with  protestations  that  we  were 
right  —  protestations  among  the  most  affecting  that  I  have  ever 
heard  in  my  life  —  and  was  carried  away  insensible. 

(In  private  conversation  after  this  was  all  over,  the  Coroner 
showed  me  his  reasons  as  a  trained  surgeon,  for  perceiving  it  to  be 
impossible  that  the  child  could,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, have  drawn  many  breaths,  in  the  very  doubtful  case  of 
its  having  ever  breathed  at  all ;  this,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
some  foreign  matter  in  the  windpipe,  quite  irreconcilable  with 
many  moments  of  life.) 

When  the  agonised  girl  had  made  those  final  protestations,  I 
had  seen  her  face,  and  it  was  in  unison  with  her  distracted  heart- 
broken voice,  and  it  was  very  moving.  It  certainly  did  not  im- 
press me  by  any  beauty  that  it  had,  and  if  I  ever  sec  it  again  in 
another  world  I  shall  only  know  it  by  the  help  of  some  new  sense 
or  intelligence.  But  it  came  to  me  in  my  sleep  that  night,  and  I 
selfishly  dismissed  it  in  the  most  efficient  way  I  could  think  of. 
I  caused  some  extra  care  to  be  taken  of  her  in  the  prison,  and 
ooansel  to  be  retained  for  her  defence  when  she  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey ;  and  her  sentence  was  lenient,  and  her  history  and  conduct 
proved  that  it  was  right.  In  doing  the  little  I  did  for  her,  I  re- 
member to  have  had  the  kind  help  of  some  gentle-hearted  func- 
tiooaiy  to  whom  I  addressed  myself — but  what  functionary  I 
have  long  forgotten  —  who  I  suppose  was  officially  present  at  the 
Inquest 

I  regard  this  as  a  very  notable  uncommercial  experience,  because 
this  good  came  of  a  Beadle.  And  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief,  it  is  the  only  good  that  ever  did  come  of 
a  Beadle  since  the  first  Beadle  put  on  his  cocked-hat 
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BIBTB-DAY  CELEBRATIONS. 

It  came  into  mj  mind  that  I  would  recall  in  these  notes  a  few 
of  the  nuuiy  hoatelriea  I  have  rested  at  in  the  course  of  mj  jour- 
neys ;  nnd,  indeed,  I  had  taken  ap  my  pen  for  the  purpose,  when 
I  was  baffled  by  an  accidental  circumatance.  It  was  the  having 
to  leave  off,  to  wish  the  owner  of  a  certain  bri^t  face  that  looked 
in  at  my  door,  "many  happy  letiimB  of  the  day."  Thereupon  a 
new  thought  came  into  my  mind,  driving  its  predecessor  out,  and 
I  began  to  recall  —  instead  of  Inns  —  the  birthdays  that  I  have 
put  up  at,  on  my  way  to  this  present  sheet  of  paper. 

I  can  very  well  remember  being  taken  out  to  visit  some  peach- 
faced  creature  in  a  hhie  Bash,  and  shoes  to  correspond,  whose  life  I 
supposed  to  conEist  entirely  of  birthdays.  Upon  seed-cake,  sweet 
wine,  and  shining  presents,  that  glorified  young  person  seemed  to  me 
fo  be  exclusively  reared.  At  so  early  a  stage  of  my  travels  did  I 
assist  at  the  anniveisary  of  her  nativity  (and  become  enamoured 
I.  that  1  had  not  yet  aeguiretl  tlip  Tpfpiitliie  knowiaige  that 
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crowned  by  a  shining  white  beaver  bonnet,  impossibly  sugges- 
tive of  a  little  feminine  postboy.  My  memory  presents  a  birthday 
when  Olympia  and  I  were  taken  by  an  unfeeling  relative  —  some 
cruel  unde,  or  the  like  —  to  a  slow  torture  called  an  Orrery.  The 
terrible  instrument  was  set  up  at  the  local  Theatre,  and  I  had 
expressed  a  profane  wish  in  the  morning  that  it  was  a  Play  :  for 
which  a  serious  aunt  had  probed  my  conscience  deep,  and  my 
pocket  deeper,  by  reclaiming  a  bestowed  half-crown.  It  was  a 
venerable  and  a  shabby  Orrery,  at  least  one  thousand  stars  and 
twenty-five  comets  behind  the  age.  Nevertheless,  it  was  awful. 
When  the  low-spirited  gentleman  with  a  wand  said,  '^  Ladies  and 
gentlemen"  (meaning  particularly  Olympia  and  me),  *^the  lights 
are  about  to  be  put  out,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  cause  for 
alarm,"  it  was  very  alarming.  Then  the  planets  and  stars  began. 
Sometimes  they  wouldn't  come  on,  sometimes  they  wouldn't  go  off, 
sometimes  they  had  holes  in  them,  and  mostly  they  didn't  seem 
to  be  good  likenesses.  All  this  time  the  gentleman  with  the  wand 
was  going  on  in  the  dark  (tapping  away  at  the  heavenly  bodies 
between  whiles,  like  a  wearisome  woodpecker),  about  a  sphere 
revolving  on  its  own  axis  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
millions  of  times  —  or  miles — in  two  hundred  and  sixty  three 
thoosand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of  something  elses, 
until  I  thought  if  this  was  a  birthday  it  were  better  never  to  have 
been  bom.  Olympia,  also,  became  much  depressed,  and  we  both 
slumbered  and  woke  cross,  and  still  the  gentleman  was  going  on  in 
the  dark  —  whether  up  in  the  stars,  or  down  on  the  stage,  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  make  out,  if  it  hail  been  worth  trying —  cypher- 
ing away  about  planes  of  orbits,  to  such  an  infamous  extent  that 
Olympia,  stung  to  madness,  actuaUy  kickerl  me.  A  pretty  birth- 
day spectacle,  when  the  lights  were  turned  up  again,  and  all  the 
spools  in  the  town  (including  the  National,  who  had  come  in  for 
nothing,  and  serve  them  right,  for  they  were  always  throwing 
stones)  were  diwovered  with  exhaustc^l  counti^'nances,  screwing 
their  knuckles  into  their  eyes,  or  clutching  their  hea/ls  of  Irnir.  A 
pretty  birthday  speech  when  Dr.  Sleek  of  the  City-Fref^  ly>bberl  up 
his  powdered  head  in  the  stage-box,  and  said  that  Ijcfore  this 
assembly  dispersed  be  really  must  be^  to  express  his  entire  approval 
of  a  lectaie  as  improving,  as  informing,  as  devoid  of  anything  that 
eoold  caD  a  binsh  into  the  cheek  of  youth,  as  any  it  hatl  ever  been 
his  lot  to  hear  delivered.  A  pretty  birthday  alt^igether,  when 
AstroDomj  eonldn't  leave  poor  Small  Olympia  S^juires  aorl  roe 
alooe^  but  mnst  pat  an  end  to  our  loves  !  For,  we  never  got  over 
it;  tbe  lhfBS^h«»  rhrery  outwore  our  mutual  t^ndemf«A ;  IVdr  uoa 
wtth  Ul0  iBch  foT  the  boy  with  tbe  \ww. 
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When  shal'  I  disconnect  the  comtHned  smells  of  oranges,  brown 
paper,  and  straw,  &om  thoee  other  birthdays  at  school,  when  the 
coming  hamper  casts  its  shadow  before,  and  when  a  weetc  of  sodal 
faanuony  —  shall  I  add  of  admiring  and  affectionate  popularity  — 
led  up  to  that  Institution  f  What  noble  sentiments  were  expressed 
to  me  in  the  days  before  the  hamper,  what  vows  of  friendship  were 
swom  to  me,  what  esceedin^y  old  knives  were  given  me,  what 
generous  avowals  of  having  been  in  the  wrong  emanated  from  else 
obstinate  spirits  once  enrolled  among  my  enemies  !  The  birthday 
of  the  potted  game  and  guava  jelly,  is  still  made  special  to  me  by 
the  noble  conduct  of  Bully  Globeon.  Letters  from  home  had  mys- 
teriously inquired  whether  I  should  be  much  surprised  and  disap- 
pointed if  among  the  treasures  in  the  coming  hamper  I  discovered 
potted  game,  and  guava  jelly  from  the  Western  Indies.  I  had 
mentioned  those  hints  in  confidence  to  a  few  friends,  and  had  promr 
ised  to  ^ve  away,  as  I  now  see  reason  to  believe,  a  handsome  covey 
of  partridges  pott«d,  and  about  a  hundred  weight  of  guava  jelly. 
It  was  now  that  Globaon,  Bully  no  more,  sought  me  out  in  the 
playground.  He  was  a  big  tat  boy,  with  a  big  fat  head  and  a  lag 
fat  fist,  and  at  the  beginning  of  that  Half  Lad  raised  such  a  bump 
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name  Her,  more  particularly ;  She  was  older  than  I,  and  had  per- 
vaded every  chink  and  crevice  of  my  mind  for  three  or  four  years. 
I  had  held  volumes  of  Imaginary  Conversations  with  her  mother 
on  the  subject  of  our  union,  and  I  had  written  letters  more  in  num- 
ber than  Horace  Walpole's,  to  that  discreet  woman,  soliciting  her 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage.  I  had  never  had  the  remotest  inten- 
tion of  sending  any  of  those  letters  ;  but  to  write  them,  and  after 
a  few  days  tear  them  up,  had  been  a  sublime  occupation.  Some- 
times, I  had  begun  **  Honoured  Madam.  I  think  that  a  lady  gifted 
with  those  powers  of  observation  which  I  know  you  to  possess,  and 
endowed  with  those  womanly  sympathies  with  the  young  and  ardent 
which  it  were  more  than  heresy  to  doubt,  can  scarcely  have  failed 
to  discover  that  I  love  your  adorable  daughter,  deeply,  devotedly." 
In  less  buoyant  states  of  mind  I  had  begun,  *^Bear  with  me.  Dear 
Madam,  bear  with  a  daring  wretch  who  is  about  to  make  a  surpris- 
ing confession  to  you,  wholly  unanticipated  by  yourself,  and  which 
he  beseeches  you  to  commit  to  the  flames  as  soon  as  you  have  be- 
come aware  to  what  a  towering  height  his  mad  ambition  soars." 
At  other  times  —  periods  of  profound  mental  depression,  when  She 
had  gone  out  to  balls  where  I  was  not  —  the  draft  took  the  affect- 
ing form  of  a  paper  to  be  left  on  my  table  after  my  departure  to 
the  confines  of  the  globe.  As  thus  :  **  For  Mrs.  Onowenever,  these 
tines  when  the  hand  that  traces  them  shall  be  far  away.  I  could 
not  bear  the  daily  torture  of  hopelessly  loving  the  dear  one  whom 
I  will  not  name.  Broiling  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  congealing  on 
the  shores  of  Greenland,  I  am  far  far  better  there  than  here."  (In 
this  sentiment  my  cooler  judgment  perceives  that  the  family  of  the 
beloved  object  would  have  most  completely  concurred.)  "  If  1  ever 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  my  name  is  ever  heralded  by  Fame,  it 
wiU  be  for  her  dear  sake.  If  I  ever  amass  Gold,  it  will  be  to  pour 
it  at  her  feet     Should  I  on  the  other  hand  become  the  prey  of 

Ravens "     I  doubt  if  I  ever  quite  made  up  my  mind  what 

was  to  be  done  in  that  affecting  case ;  I  tried  '*  then  it  is  better  so ; " 
but  not  feeling  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  so,  I  vacillated 
between  leaving  all  else  blank,  which  looked  expressive  and  bleak, 
or  winding  up  with  "  Farewell ! " 

Hub  fictitious  correspondence  of  mine  is  to  blame  for  the  fore- 
going digression.     I  was  about  to  pursue  the  statement  that  on 
twenty-first  birthday  I  gave  a  party,  and  She  was  there.     It 
^  beautiful  party.     There  was  not  a  single  animate  or  inani- 
6t  connected  with  it  (except  the  company  and  myself) 
ever  seen  before.     Everthing  was  hired,  and  the  mer- 
ttendance  were  profound  strangers  to  me.     Behind  a 
mbgr  part  of  the  night  when  wine-glasses  were  to  be 
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fiiiiuii  Id  unexpected  spots,  I  spoke  to  Her  —  spoke  out  to  Her. 
Wliut  passed,  I  cannot  as  a  man  of  honour  reveal.  She  was  all 
iinselii;al  gentleness,  but  a  word  was  mentioned  —  a  short  and 
dreadful  word  of  three  letters,  beginning  with  a  B  —  which,  as  I 
remarked  at  the  moment,  "scorcbcd  my  brain."  She  went  aw&y 
soon  afterwards,  and  when  the  hollow  throng  (though  to  be  sure  it 
was  no  &ult  of  theirs)  dispersed,  I  issued  forth,  nnth  a  dis^pated 
scorner,  and,  as  I  mentioned  expressly  to  him,  "sought  oblivion." 
It  was  found,  with  a  dreadful  headache  in  it,  but  it  didn't  last ; 
for,  in  the  shaming  light  of  next  day's  noon,  I  raised  my  heary 
head  in  bed,  looking  back  to  the  birthdays  behind  me,  and  tracking 
the  cirole  by  which  I  had  got  round,  after  all,  to  the  bitter  powder 
and  the  nTetchedness  again. 

This  reactionary  powder  (taken  so  largely  by  the  human  race 
that  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  Univeisal  Medicine  once 
Bought  for  in  Laboratories)  is  capable  of  being  made  up  in  another 
form  for  birthday  use.  Anybody's  iong-loat  brother  will  do  ill  to 
turn  up  on  a  birthday.  If  I  had  a  long-lost  brother  I  should  know 
bofureliand  that  he  would  prove  a  tremendous  fraternal  failure  if 
he  appointed  to  rush  into  my  arms  on  my  birthday.  The  firet 
"c  Lantern  I  ever  saw,  was  secretly  and  elaborately  planned  to 
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Mting  feature  in  the  group,  with  &  blue-Tcined  miniature  of  the 
late  Mr.  FUpfield  round  her  neck,  in  an  oval,  resembling  a  tart  from 
the  postijcook'a  :  hie  hair  powdered,  and  the  bright  buttons  on  bid 
coat,  evidently  very  like.  She  was  accompanied  t^  Miaa  Flipfield, 
the  eldest  of  her  numeroua  family,  who  held  bcr  pocket-handker- 
chief to  her  bosom  in  a  majestiu  manner,  aud  spoke  to  all  of  us 
(none  of  us  had  ever  seen  her  before),  in  pious  and  condoning  tones, 
of  all  the  quarrels  that  had  taken  place  in  the  tamily,  from  her 
iiiEuicy  —  which  must  have  been  a  long  time  ago — down  to  that 
hour.  The  LoDg-luat  did  not  appear.  Dinner,  half  an  hour  later 
than  usual,  was  announced,  and  etill  no  Long-lost.  We  sat  down 
to  table.  The  knife  and  fork  of  the  Long-lost  made  a  vacuum  in 
Nature,  and  when  the  champagne  came  round  for  the  first  time, 
Flipfield  gave  him  up  for  the  day,  and  had  them  romoved.  It  was 
then  that  the  Long-lost  gained  the  height  of  bis  popularity  with 
tiie  company  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  felt  convinced  that  I  loved  him 
dearly.  Flipfield's  dinners  arc  perfect,  and  he  is  the  easiest  and 
beat  of  eDtertainers.  Dinner  went  on  brilUantly,  and  the  more  the 
LoDg-loet  didn't  come,  the  more  comfortable  we  grew,  and  the  more 
highly  we  thought  of  him.  Flipfield's  own  man  (who  has  a  regard 
tor  me)  was  in  the  act  of  struggUng  with  an  ignorant  stipendiaiy, 
to  wrest  from  him  the  wooden  leg  of  a  Quinea-fowl  which  he  was 
pnning  on  my  acceptance,  and  to  substitute  a  sUce  of  the  breast, 
when  a  ringing  at  the  door-bell  suspended  the  strife.  I  looked 
round  me,  and  perceived  the  sudden  pallor  which  I  knew  my  own 
Tisnge  revealed,  reflected  in  the  feces  of  the  company.  Flipfield 
hurriedly  excused  himself,  went  out,  was  absent  for  about  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  re-entered  with  the  Long-Ioet. 

I  beg  to  say  distinctly  that  if  the  stronger  had  brought  Mont 
Kane  with  him,  or  had  come  attended  by  a  retinue  of  eternal  snows, 
he  could  not  have  chilled  the  circle  to  the  marrow  in  a  more  effi- 
cient numner.  Embodied  Failure  sat  enthroned  upon  the  Long- 
loat's  brow,  and  pervaded  him  to  his  Long-lost  boots.  In  vain 
MiB.  Flipfield  senior,  opening  her  arms,  exclaimed,  "  My  Tom ! " 
and  preoaed  his  noee  against  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  his 
other  parent  In  vain  Miss  Flipfield,  in  the  first  transports  of 
tliia  rennion,  showed  him  a  dint  upon  her  maidenly  cheek,  and  asked 
him  if  he  remembered  when  he  did  that  with  the  bellows  T  We,  the 
l^itKtdeis,  were  overcome,  but  overcome  by  the  palpable,  undisguis- 
ftUe^  utter,  and  totAl  break-down  of  the  Long-lost.  Nothing  he  could 
h>Te  done  would  have  set  him  right  with  us  but  his  inats'  ' 
to  the  Gsngee.  In  the  very  same  moments  it  becam'* 
<r  was  reciprocal,  and  that  the  Long-|f 
'  the  family  (not  myself,  ajxta  j 
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ing  toGettbiDgsgoingagain,  asked  him,  while  he  partook  of  soap — 
aakeil  him  with  ao  amiability  of  intention  beyond  all  pnuse,  but  with 
a  weakness  of  execution  open  to  defeat—  what  kind  of  river  be 
consiJered  the  Ganges,  the  Long-lost,  scowling  at  the  friend  of  the 
family  over  his  spoon,  as  one  of  an  abhorrent  nice,  replied,  "  Why 
a  river  of  water,  I  suppose,"  and  spooned  his  soup  into  himself 
with  a  malignancy  of  hand  and  eye  that  blighted  the  amiable  ques- 
tioner. Not  an  opinion  could  be  elicited  from  the  Long-lost,  in 
unLwn  with  the  sentiments  of  any  individual  present.  He  eon- 
tradiftcd  Flipfield  dead,  before  he  had  eaten  his  salmon.  He  tud 
no  idea  —  or  affected  to  have  no  idea  ^  that  it  was  hla  brother's 
birthday,  and  on  the  communication  of  that  interesting  fact  to  him, 
merely  wanted  to  make  him  out  four  years  older  than  he  was.  He 
was  an  antipathetical  being,  with  a  peculiar  power  and  gift  of 
treading  on  everybody's  tenderest  place.  They  talk  in  America  of 
a  man's  "  Flatfonn."  I  should  describe  the  Platform  of  the  Long- 
lost  as  a  Platform  composed  of  other  people's  corns,  on  which  he 
had  stumped  his  way,  with  all  his  might  and  main,  to  his  present 
position.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Flipfield'a  great  birthday  went 
by  the  board,  and  that  he  was  a  wreck  when  I  pretended  at  part- 
ing to  wish  him  m;iiiy  bajipy  rtiMriis  vi  ii. 

There  is  another  claas  of  birthdays  at  «l»<'h  I  have  so  frequently 
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irtutaoerer,  "  That  remiiKls  me "  and  to  pluDge  into  long 

stories.  When  at  last  the  hand  and  the  decanter  come  together, 
a  shudder,  a  palpable  perceptible  shudder,  goes  round  the  table. 
We  receive  the  reminder  that  it  is  Mayday's  birthday,  as  if  it  were 
the  anniversary  of  some  profound  disgrace  he  had  undergone,  and 
we  sought  to  comfort  bim.  And  when  we  have  drunk  Mayday's 
health,  and  wished  him  many  happy  returns,  we  are  seized  for  some 
moments  with  a  ghastly  blitheness,  an  unnatural  levity,  aa  if  we 
were  in  the  first  flushed  reaction  of  having  undergone  a  surgical 
operation. 

Birthdays  of  this  species  have  a  pubUc  as  well  as  a  private  phase. 
My  "boyhood's  home,"  Duliborough,  presents  a  case  in  point. 
An  Immortal  Somebody  was  wanted  in  Duliborough,  to  dimple  for 
a  day  the  stagnant  face  of  the  waters ;  he  was  rather  wanted  by 
Duliborough  generally,  and  much  wanted  by  the  principal  hotel- 
keeper.  The  County  history  was  looked  up  for  a  locally  Immortal 
Somebody,  but  the  registered  Duliborough  worthies  were  all  No- 
bodies. In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  record  that 
Duliborough  did  what  every  man  does  when  he  wants  to  write  a 
book  or  deliver  a  lecture,  and  is  provided  with  all  the  materials 
except  a  subject.     It  fell  back  upon  Shakespeare. 

No  sooner  was  it  resolved  to  celebrate  Shakespeare's  birthday  in 
Duliborough,  than  the  popularity  of  the  immortal  bard  became 
surprising.  Vou  might  have  supposed  the  first  edition  of  bis 
works  to  have  been  published  last  week,  and  enthusiastic  Dulibor- 
ough to  have  got  half  through  them.  (I  doubt,  by  the  way, 
whether  it  had  ever  done  half  that,  but  this  is  a  private  opinion.) 
A  young  gentleman  with  a  sonnet,  the  retention  of  which  for  two 
years  had  enfeebled  his  mind  and  undermined  his  knees,  got  the 
sonnet  into  the  Duliborough  Warden,  and  gained  flesh.  Portr«it« 
of  Shakespeare  broke  out  in  the  bookshop  windows,  and  our  prin- 
dpal  artist  painted  a  large  original  portrait  in  oils  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  dining-room.  It  was  not  in  the  least  like  any  of  the 
other  portraits,  and  was  exceedingly  admired,  the  head  being  much 
swollen.  At  the  Institution,  the  Debating  Society  discussed  the 
new  question.  Was  there  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
Immort&l  Shakespeare  ever  stole  deer  T  This  was  indignantly  de- 
cided by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  negative  ;  indeed,  there 
was  but  one  vote  on  the  Poaching  side,  and  that  was  the  vote  of 
the  orator  who  had  undertaken  to  wivocate  it,  and  who  became 
quite  an  obnoxious  character  —  particidorly  to  the  Duliborough 
"  roughs,"  who  were  about  as  well  informed  on  the  matter  as  most 
other  people.  Distinguished  speakers  were  invited  down,  and 
reiy  nearly  came  (but  not  quite).     Subscriptions  were  opened,  and 
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rammittees  sat,  and  it  would  have  been  tar  from  a  popular  meas- 
ure in  the  height  of  the  excitement,  to  have  told  Dullborough  that 
it  11'usn't  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Yet,  after  all  these  preparation^ 
when  the  great  festivity  took  place,  and  the  portrait,  elevated 
alof^,  surveyed  the  company  as  if  it  were  in  danger  of  springing  a 
mine  of  intellect  and  blowing  itself  up,  it  did  undoubtedly  happrai, 
aci'oniing  to  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  things,  that  nobody  could 
bi.'  itiiluced,  not  to  say  to  touch  upon  Shakespeare,  but  to  come 
witliiu  a  mile  of  him,  until  the  crack  speaker  of  Dullborough  nne 
to  propose  the  immortal  memory.  Which  he  did  with  the  perplex- 
ing and  astonishing  result  that  before  be  had  repeated  the  great 
name  half-a-dozen  times,  or  had  been  upon  his  legs  as  many  min- 
utes, be  was  aesailed  with  a  general  shout  of  "  Question." 


AU  At  Year  Bound,  Vol.  9,  No.  217,  June  W,  1863. 

XXI. 

THE  SBORT-TIHESS. 

"  Within  so  many  yards  of  this  Covent-garden  lodging  of  mine, 

0  many  yanis  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Saint  Paul's  Cathe- 
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drcuit  of  the  purlieus  of  Covent-garden  Market,  can  behold  a  state 
of  in£uicy  and  youth,  as  vile  as  if  a  Bourbon  sat  upon  the  English 
throne;  a  great  police  force  looking  on  with  authority  to  do  no 
more  than  worry  and  hunt  the  dreadful  vermin  into  comers,  and 
there  leave  them.  Within  the  length  of  a  few  streets  I  can  find  a 
workhouse,  mismanaged  with  that  dull  short-sighted  obstinacy  that 
its  greatest  opportunities  as  to  the  children  it  receives  are  lost,  and 
yet  not  a  farthing  saved  to  any  one.  But  the  wheel  goes  round, 
and  round,  and  round ;  and  because  it  goes  round  —  so  I  am  told 
by  the  politest  authorities  —  it  goes  well." 

Thus  I  reflected,  one  day  in  the  Whitsun  week  last  jmst,  as  I 
floated  down  the  Thames  among  the  bridges,  looking  —  not  inap- 
propriately —  at  the  drags  that  were  hanging  up  at  certain  dirty 
stairs  to  hook  the  drowned  out,  and  at  the  numerous  conveniences 
provided  to  facilitate  their  tumbling  in.  My  object  in  that  uncom- 
mercial journey  called  up  another  train  of  thought,  and  it  ran  as 
follows : 

"  When  I  was  at  school,  one  of  seventy  boys,  I  wonder  by  what 
secret  understanding  our  attention  began  to  wander  when  we  had 
pored  over  our  books  for  some  hours.  I  wonder  by  what  ingenuity 
we  brought  on  that  confused  state  of  mind  when  sense  became  non- 
sense, when  figures  wouldn't  work,  when  dead  languages  wouldn't 
construe,  when  live  languages  wouldn't  be  spoken,  when  memory 
wouldn't  come,  when  dulness  and  vacancy  wouldn't  go.  I  cannot 
remember  that  we  ever  conspired  to  be  sleepy  after  dinner,  or  that 
we  ever  particularly  wanted  to  be  stupid,  and  to  have  flushed  faces 
and  hot  beating  heads,  or  to  find  blank  hopelesHness  and  obscurity 
this  afternoon  in  what  would  become  perfectly  clear  and  bright  in 
the  freshness  of  to-morrow  morning.  We  suffered  for  these  tilings, 
and  they  made  us  miserable  enough.  Neither  do  I  remember  that 
we  ever  bound  ourselves  by  any  secret  oath  or  other  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  find  the  seats  getting  too  hard  to  be  sat  ufjon  after  a 
certain  time ;  or  to  have  intolerable  twitches  in  our  legs,  rendering 
us  aggressive  and  malicious  with  those  members  ;  or  to  be  troubled 
with  a  similar  uneasiness  in  our  elbows,  attended  with  fistic  con- 
sequences to  our  neighbours ;  or  to  carry  two  pounds  of  lead  in  the 
chest,  four  pounds  in  the  head,  and  several  active  blue-bottles  in 
each  ear.  Yet,  for  certain,  we  suffered  under  those  distresses,  and 
were  alwa3rs  charged  at  for  labouring  under  them,  as  if  we  had 
brought  them  on,  of  our  own  deliberate  act  and  deed.  As  to  the 
mental  portion  of  them  being  my  own  fault  in  my  own  case  —  I 
should  like  to  ask  any  well-trained  and  experienced  teacher,  not  to 
say  psychologist.     And  as  to  the  physical  portion  —  I  should  like 

to  ask  PR0FEH80P    ^^' 
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It  happened  that  I  had  a  email  bundle  of  papers  with  me,  on 
what  is  called  "  The  Half-Time  System  "  in  schools.  Kefening  to 
oue  of  those  papers  I  found  that  the  inde&tjgable  M«  Chadwice 
had  been  beforehand  with  me,  and  had  already  asked  Professor 
Owen :  who  had  handsomely  replied  that  I  was  not  to  blame,  but 
that,  being  troubled  with  a  skeleton,  and  having  been  constituted 
according  to  certain  natural  laws,  I  and  my  skeleton  were  uoibrtu- 
natcly  bound  by  those  laws  —  even  in  school  —  and  had  comported 
ourselves  accordingly.  Much  comforted  by  the  good  Profeaaor's 
boing  on  my  side,  I  read  on  to  discover  whether  the  indefaUgable 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  taken  up  the  mental  part  of  my  afiUctions.  I 
found  that  he  had,  and  that  he  had  gained  on  my  behalf^  Sir  Bkn- 
JAMiS  BfiODiE,  Sir  David  Wilkik,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the 
comraoD  sense  of  mankind.  For  which  I  beg  Mr.  Chadwick,  if 
this  should  meet  his  eye,  to  accept  my  warm  acknowledgments. 

Up  to  that  time  I  had  retained  a  misgiving  that  the  seventj 
unfortunates  of  whom  I  was  one,  must  have  been,  without  knowing 
it,  leagued  together  by  the  spirit  of  evil  in  a  sort  of  perpetual  Guy 
Fawkes  Plot,  to  grope  about  in  vaults  with  dark  lantenia  after  a 
certain  period  of  continuous  study.  But  Dow  the  misgiving  van- 
ished, and  I  floated  on  with  a  quieted  mind  to  see  the  Half-Time 
System  in  action.     For  that  was  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  both 
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wise.  They  marched,  and  counter-marched,  and  formed  in  line  and 
square,  and  company,  and  single  file  and  double  file,  and  performed 
a  yariety  of  evolutions ;  all  most  admirably.  In  respect  of  an  air 
of  eigoyable  understanding  of  what  they  were  about,  which  soenm 
to  be  forbidden  to  English  soldiers,  the  boys  might  have  been  Hmall 
French  troops.  When  they  were  dismissed  and  the  broadjiword 
exercise,  limited  to  a  much  smaller  number,  succeeded,  the  Ix^yii 
who  had  no  part  in  that  new  drill,  either  looked  on  attentively,  or 
disported  themselves  in  a  gymnasium  hard  by.  The  steadincsn  of 
the  ImMidsword  boys  on  their  short  legs,  and  the  firmnemi  with 
which  they  sustained  the  different  positions,  was  truly  reniarkable. 

The  Innoadsword  exercise  over,  suddenly  there  waM  great  cx/;ite- 
ment  and  a  rush.     Naval  Drill ! 

In  the  comer  of  the  ground  stood  a  decked  mimic  nhip,  with  real 
masts,  yards,  and  sails  —  mainmast  seventy  feet  high.  At  the 
woftd  of  command  from  the  Skipper  of  this  ship  —  a  mah/^t^aoy- 
faced  Old  Salt,  with  the  in^iispensaUe  quid  in  h'w  ch«?frk,  th«;  trui; 
nautical  roll,  and  all  wonderfuUy  complete  —  the  rigging  wm  *'/fr 
ered  with  a  swarm  of  boys :  one,  the  finft  to  spring  int/i  i\ui  nhrtftuU, 
outstripinng  all  the  others  ^nd  reeling  on  the  tru/rk  t4  tfie  ttmu 
topmast  in  no  time. 

And  now  we  stocd  out  to  sea,  in  a  mfM  f^UiSkz'th'4  utsatw^ ;  tb« 
Skipper  him^li^  the  wbcfle  <Tew.  xu:  VnffAhu^^fT'rukl,  au^I  ailJ  lun^ii 
IMesent,  implicitly  believinz  that  then:  vm  wA  a  r/yyrr^tit  t// 1/>^, 
that  the  wind  had  tLa:  irtf^iact  '.ry/pf^  r'^ify)  kitfi  MyntsK  up 
£ur,  and  that  we  wtrt  *wiT  -jti  u  T^/rajc^  mufi  itt^,  w^/hfi  '#K 
an  sail  upon  ber !  Wrii  a  will,  tcj  hi^*/t '  Ijnj  '/-n  uf^/t*  U^, 
main-ymrd  tbete!  Iy»k  iLir*:  tx  u^,  -m^^cn^  ^AxtiU^'  ^Uj'Pti, 
my  boya !  I^t  go  ti^  h^^x,  zy/w  '  h-\;u»:  t/y  ^a  u^  iftw>%,  yjH  ' 
With  a  wilL  aloft  it^z^.  \>rjxr.  isur^^u^l  »av^  f.-^t  ^>4$^, 
afi,  fifer,  and  give  csl  a  v.^ztf-  ¥\r*jLw:TjL.  rfr.j^«  v;#  &dUr,  iiU  m 
hand  —  snalkft  Ir^  *fr*:  i^^a  —  v^r  jiv-ji>  'a  v^;a*  m^t  «^  ^tsw*/ 
fidleo  down  ob  a  pa^rn^r^VjiK  jpr^x  *"/.  *  *.va^  «/vl  w,  auc 
might  and  aaa.  Hv^ju*.  i^  Ift'.::^.  4  v  .  tt*/  4416*  7':|f 
'em  a  lire&r  out.  tier  f  "^w  ':4:5n  *ai  t  .-  i**-**-*  '/j#  *(UC  -tt/sa*. 
meat  Jnffwes  SiiMt  «m  out.  117  xa^ii  ^^V^'.  V;bu»  1'%^^. 
you  hare  her !  PreKj,  J«»s:;»  ibM?7  ?ii^  vva  v^  «**»  *ji«t  •^irf/. 
wind  right  nfiiL  abC  mu^  •nc^iUf  idr^vi^f^  '.^t^  »«^>«  t<^.^^ii  r,vAf 
ao  hoar! 

At  this  hn'smeaim  vgva^au:  \£  i^r  *v7«dfi»  '  g;if^*  ^>^  ^^tytt-  '  i 
man  ofcihiwi  '  ^  v«.  'Svt:  {:»»*: .  vut  1^  »«r  itttu^HMiOi'/  <m/.^ 
end,  Boae  ii«  vick  >'?**«in7  '  wn^-***/.  u^  'V^^V*  '■'•*^ 
bwdy  hflt  i(Kirx»  *\  nmrwn  r.   w  u»  «^>t^,ir   ct   u.  vw^  <am^/«^ 
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as  an  amphibious  creature,  for  he  was  bo  perpetually  plunging  over- 
board to  look  up  at  the  hands  aloft,  that  he  was  oft«iier  in  the 
bo^iom  of  the  ocean  than  on  deck.  His  priile  in  his  crew  on  thoee 
m-casious  was  delightful,  and  the  conventional  unintelligibility  of 
his  orders  in  the  eats  of  uncommercial  kDdlubbera  and  loblolly 
bovs,  though  they  were  always  intelligible  to  the  crew,  was  h&rdlj 
lcs£  jtleasant.  But  we  couldn't  expect  to  go  on  in  this  way  for 
ever ;  dir^  weather  came  on,  and  then  worse  weather,  and  when 
we  least  expected  it  we  got  into  tremendous  difficultiee.  Screw 
loo.'^'  in  the  chart  perbape  — -  something  certainly  wrong  somewhere 
—  but  here  we  were  nith  breakers  ahead,  my  lads,  driving  bead 
on,  slap  on  a  lee  shore !  The  Skipper  broached  this  terrific  an- 
nouncement in  such  great  agitution,  that  the  small  fifer,  not  fifing 
now,  but  standing  looking  on  near  the  wheel  with  his  fife  under  his 
arm,  seemed  for  the  moment  quite  unboyed,  though  he  speedily 
rd'ovcred  his  presence  of  mind.  In  the  tiying  circumstances  that 
endued,  the  Skipper  and  the  crew  proved  worthy  of  one  another. 
The  Skipper  got  dreadfully  lioarae,  but  otherwise  was  master  of 
the  situation.  The  man  at  the  wheel  did  wondeis ;  all  bands, 
(except  the  fifer)  were  turned  up  to  wear  ship ;  and  I  observed  the 
fifi-T,  when  we  weif  m  our  ^'nuH'sl  cxlcuntv,  lon'fcr  tn  .-ii^nii" -locu- 
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inspecting  the  hammocke  of  the  good  ship,  when  I  saw  with  aston- 
ishmeut  that  eeveml  inuHical  instrutueuta,  brazen  and  of  great  size, 
appeared  to  have  suddenl;  developed  two  legs  each,  and  to  be  trot- 
ting about  a  yard.  And  my  astonishment  was  heightened  when  I 
ofaKrved  a  laJge  drum,  that  had  previously  been  leaning  helpless 
against  a  wall,  taking  up  a  stout  position  on  four  legs.  Approach- 
ing this  drum  and  looking  over  it,  I  found  two  boys  behind  it  (it 
was  too  much  for  one),  and  then  I  found  that  each  of  the  brasen  in- 
atmments  had  brought  out  a  boy,  and  was  going  to  discourse  sweet 
•ounda.  The  boys — not  omitting  the  fifer,  now  playing  a  new 
instniment  —  were  dressed  in  neat  uniform,  and  stood  up  in  a 
circle  at  their  music-stands,  like  any  other  Military  Band.  Tbey 
plajed  a  march  or  two,  and  then  we  had  Cheer  boys,  Cheer,  and 
then  we  had  Yankee  Doodle,  and  we  finished,  as  in  loyal  duty 
bound,  with  God  Save  the  Queen.  The  band's  proficiency  was  per- 
fectly wonderful,  and  it  was  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  whole 
body  corporate  of  Short'Timers  listened  with  faces  of  the  liveliest 
interest  and  pleasure. 

What  happened  next  among  the  ShortTimers  1  As  if  the  band 
had  blown  me  into  a  great  class-room  out  of  their  brazen  tubes,  in 
a  great  class-room  I  found  myself  now,  with  the  whole  choral  force 
of  Short-Timers  singing  the  praises  of  a  sumraer'a  day  to  the  har- 
monium, and  my  small  but  highly-respected  friend  the  fifer  blazing 
away  vocally,  as  if  he  had  been  saving  up  his  wind  for  the  lost 
twelvemontb ;  also  the  whole  crew  of  the  (;ood  ship  Nameless 
■warming  up  and  down  the  scale  as  if  they  had  never  swarmed  up 
and  down  the  rigging.  This  done,  we  threw  our  whole  power  into 
God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  blessed  his  Royal  Highness  to 
■acb  an  eitent  that,  for  my  own  Uncommercial  part,  I  gasped 
again  when  it  was  over.  The  moment  this  was  done,  we  formal, 
with  surpassing  freshncas,  into  hollow  squares,  and  fell  to  work  at 
oral  lessons,  as  if  we  never  did,  and  had  never  thought  of  doing, 
anything  elsa 

Let  a  veil  be  drawn  over  tbe  self-committals  into  which  the  Un- 
commercial Tnreller  would  have  been  betrayed  but  for  a  discreet 
retkence,  coupled  with  an  ur  of  absolute  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
that  artfii]  personage.  Take  tbe  square  of  five,  multiply  it  by  fif- 
teen, divide  it  by  three,  deduct  eight  from  it,  add  four  dozen  to  it, 
gire  me  the  result  in  pence,  and  tell  me  how  many  eggs  I  could 
get  for  it  at  three  brthings  apiece.  The  problem  is  hardly  stated, 
when  a  dozen  small  boys  pour  out  answers.  Some  wide,  some  very 
acaiiy  right,  some  worked  as  far  as  they  p~  accuracy,  as  at 

ooee  to  ahow  what  link  of  the  chain  )■  n  the  huny. 

Vtg  the  moment,  none  aie  quite  labouring 
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spirit  beating  the  buttons  on  its  corporeal  waistcoat,  in  ■  process 
of  iot^rnal  calculation,  and  knitting  an  accidental  bump  on  its  cor- 
poreal forehead  in  a  concentration  of  mental  arithmetic  !  It  is  mj 
honourable  friend  (if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  eo)  the  filer. 
With  right  arm  eagerly  extended  in  token  of  being  inspired  with 
an  answer,  and  with  right  leg  foremoet,  the  fifcr  soiree  the  mysteiy  : 
tlien  rec&lb  both  arm  and  leg,  and  with  bump  in  ambush  awaits 
the  next  poser.  Take  the  square  of  three,  multiply  it  by  seven, 
divide  it  by  four,  add  fifty  to  it,  take  thirteen  from  it,  miUtipIy  it 
by  two,  double  it,  give  me  the  result  in  pence,  and  say  how  many 
halfpence.  Wise  as  a  serpent  is  the  four  feet  of  performer  on  the 
nearest  approach  to  that  instrument,  whose  right  arm  instantly  ap- 
pears, aod  quenches  this  arithmetical  fire.  Tell  me  something  about 
Great  Britain,  tell  me  something  about  ita  principal  productions,  tdl 
me  something  about  its  ports,  tell  me  something  about  its  seas  and 
rivers,  tell  me  something  about  coal,  iron,  cotton,  timber,  tin,  and  tur- 
pentine. The  hollow  square  briatlea  with  extended  right  anns ;  but 
ever  faithful  to  fact  is  the  fifer,  ever  wise  as  the  serpent  is  the  per- 
former on  that  instrument,  ever  prominently  buoyant  and  briillant 
are  all  members  of  tbe  band.  I  observe  the  player  of  the  t^mbats 
to  dash  at  a  sounding  answer  now  and  then  rather  than  not  cut  in 
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Both  girls  and  boys  wrote  excellently,  from  copy  and  dictation; 
both  could  cook ;  both  could  mend  their  own  clothes ;  both  could 
dean  np  everytbiag  about  them  in  an  orderly  and  akilfiil  way,  the 
girls  baring  womanly  household  {inowledge  superadded.  Order  and 
method  began  in  the  songH  of  the  Iniant  School  which  I  yisit«d  like- 
wise^ and  they  were  even  in  their  dwarf  degree  to  be  found  in  the 
Nuisery,  where  the  Uncommercial  walking-stick  was  carried  off  with 
acclamations,  and  where  "the  Doctor"  —  a  medical  gentleman  of 
two^  who  took  his  degree  on  the  night  when  he  was  found  at  an 
apothecary's  door —  did  the  honours  of  the  estabUsbment  with  great 
urbuiity  and  gaiety. 

These  have  long  been  excellent  schoob  ;  long  before  the  days  of 
the  Short-Time.  I  first  saw  them,  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  But 
■inee  the  introduction  of  the  Short-Time  system  it  has  been  proved 
here  that  eighteen  houra  a  week  of  book-learning  are  more  profit- 
able than  thir^-six,  and  that  the  pupils  are  far  quicker  and  brighter 
than  of  yore.  The  good  influences  of  music  on  the  whole  body  of 
children  have  likewise  been  surprisingly  proved.  Obviously  an- 
other of  the  immense  advantages  of  the  Short-Time  system  to  the 
cause  of  good  education  is  the  great  diminution  of  its  cost,  and  of 
the  period  of  time  over  which  it  extends.  The  last  is  a  most  impoi^ 
tant  oonuderation,  as  poor  parents  are  always  impatient  to  profit 
by  their  children's  labour. 

It  will  be  objected  :  Firstly,  that  this  is  all  very  well,  hut  special 
local  advantages  and  special  selection  of  children  must  be  necessaiy 
to  such  iQceess.  Secondly,  that  this  is  all  very  well,  but  must  be 
reiy  expensive.  Tbinlly,  that  this  is  all  very  well,  but  we  have  no 
proof  of  the  results,  sir,  no  proof 

On  the  first  head  of  local  advantages  and  special  selection. 
Would  Limehouse  Hole  be  picked  out  for  the  site  of  a  Children's 
Paradise  t  Or  would  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  pauper  chil- 
dren of  the  long-shore  population  of  such  a  riverside  district,  be 
r^arded  as  unusually  fiivourable  specimens  to  work  with  1  Yet 
these  schools  are  at  Limchouse,  and  are  the  Pauper  Schools  of  the 
Steptuj  Pauper  Union. 

On  the  second  head  of  expense.  Would  sixpence  a  week  be  con- 
sidered a  very  targe  cost  for  the  education  of  each  pupil,  including 
all  salaries  of  teachers  and  rations  of  teachers !  But  supposing  the 
oast  were  not  sixpence  a  week,  not  fivepcncel     It 


On  the  third  head  of  no  proof,  sir,  no  proof.  Is  there  any  proof 
ia  the  bets  that  Pupil  Teachers  more  in  number,  and  more  highly 
qoalifled,  hare  been  produced  Short-Time  system 

tiian  vniiet  the  Lmg-inine  Short-Timers,  in  a 
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wriiin^z  conipetitioD,  beat  the  Long-Timera  of  a  Gist^dass  Nalic»a] 
St-liixil  I  That  the  Btulor-boys  are  in  such  demand  for  meicbant 
sliips,  that  whereaa,  before  they  were  tnuned,  \0l.  premium  used 
to  bu  given  with  each  boy  —  too  often  to  Bome  grady  bnite  of  a 
drunkt'D  skipper,  who  disappeared  before  the  term  of  apprentice- 
ship was  out,  if  the  ill-used  boy  didn't  —  captains  of  the  beat  ch&r- 
aetiT  now  take  these  boys  more  than  willingly,  with  no  premium  at 
all  i  That  they  are  also  much  esteemed  in  the  Royal  Navy,  which 
they  prefer,  "  because  eveiything  is  so  neat  and  clean  and  orderly  "  T 
Or,  is  there  any  proof  in  Naval  captains  writing,  "  Your  little  fellowB 
arf  all  that  I  can  desire  "  I  Or,  is  there  any  proof  in  sueh  testimony 
as  this  :  "  The  owner  of  a  vessel  called  at  the  school,  and  said  that 
as  his  ship  was  going  down  Channel  on  her  last  voyage,  with  one  of 
the  boys  from  the  school  on  board,  the  pilot  said,  '  It  would  be  as 
well  if  the  royal  were  lowered  ;  I  wish  it  were  down.'  Without 
waiting  for  any  onleis,  and  unobserved  by  the  pilot,  the  lad,  whom 
they  hail  taken  on  board  from  the  school,  instantly  mounted  th« 
mast  ;ind  lowered  the  royal,  and  at  the  next  glance  of  the  pdot  to 
the  iiia.-ithead,  he  perceived  that  the  sail  had  been  let  down.  He 
esclairncd,  'Who's  done  that  job  1'  The  owner,  who  was  on  board, 
said,  'That  was  the  little  fellow  whom  I  put  on  board  two  days 
The  pilot  iiiiini.'Jiately  s 
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back,  a  score  or  two  at  a  time,  to  see  the  old  building,  and  to  take 
tea  vrith  the  old  teachers,  and  to  hear  the  old  band,  and  to  see  the 
old  ship  with  her  masts  towering  up  above  the  neighbouring  roofs 
and  chimneys.  As  to  the  physical  health  of  these  schools,  it  is  so 
exceptionally  remarkable  (simply  because  the  sanitary  regulations 
are  as  good  as  the  other  educational  arrangements),  that  when  Mr. 
TuFNELL,  the  Inspector,  first  stated  it  in  a  report,  he  was  supposed, 
in  spite  of  his  high  character,  to  have  been  betrayed  into  some 
extraordinary  mistake  or  exaggeration.  In  the  moral  health  of 
these  schools,  —  where  corporal  punishment  is  unknown  —  Truth- 
fulness stands  high.  When  the  ship  was  first  erected,  the  boys 
vere  forbidden  to  go  aloft,  until  the  nets,  which  are  now  always 
there,  were  stretched  as  a  precaution  against  accidents.  Certain 
boys,  in  their  eagerness,  disobeyed  the  injunction,  got  out  of  window 
in  the  early  daylight,  and  climbed  to  the  masthead.  One  boy  un- 
fortunately fell,  and  was  killed.  There  was  no  clue  to  the  others ; 
bat  all  the  boys  were  assembled,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Boanl 
addressed  them.  **  1  promise  nothing ;  you  see  what  a  dreadful 
thing  has  happened ;  you  know  what  a  grave  offence  it  is  that  has 
led  to  such  a  consequence ;  I  cannot  say  what  will  be  done  with 
the  offenders;  but,  boys,  you  have  been  trained  here,  above  all 
things,  to  respect  the  truth.  I  want  the  truth.  Who  arc  the  de- 
linquents ?  "  Instantly,  the  whole  number  of  boys  concerned,  sep- 
arated from  the  rest,  and  stood  out. 

Now,  the  head  and  heart  of  that  gentleman  (it  is  needless  to  say, 
a  good  head  and  a  good  heart)  have  been  deeply  interested  in  these 
schools  for  many  years,  and  are  so  still ;  and  the  establishment  is 
rery  fortunate  in  a  most  a<lmirable  master,  and  moreover  the  schools 
of  the  Stepney  Union  cannot  have  got  to  bo  what  they  are,  with- 
out the  Stepney  Board  of  Guardians  having  been  earnest  and 
humane  men,  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibility. 
But  what  one  set  of  men  can  do  in  this  wise,  another  set  of  men  can 
do ;  and  this  is  a  noble  example  to  all  otiier  Bodies  and  Unions, 
and  a  noble  example  to  the  State.  Followed,  and  enlarged  upon 
by  its  enforcement  on  bad  parents,  it  would  clear  London  street'^ 
of  the  most  terrible  objects  they  smite  the  sight  with  —  myriads 
of  little  children  who  awfully  reverse  Our  Saviour's  wonls,  and  arc 
not  of  the  Elingdom  of  Heaven,  but  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hell. 

Clear  the  public  streets  of  such  shame,  and  the  public  conscience 
of  such  reproach  ?    Ah !     Almost  prophetic,  surely,  the  child's 

When  will  that  he, 

Say  the  bells  of  Step-ney  ! 
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BOUND   FOR  THE  GRIUT  SALT  LAKB. 

Behold  me  on  my  way  to  an  Emignint  Ship,  on  a  hot  momiDg 
early  in  June.  My  road  lies  through  that  part  of  London  gener- 
ally known  to  the  initiated  as  "Down  by  the  Docks."  Down  by 
tlie  Docks,  iB  home  to  a  good  many  people  —  to  too  many,  if  I 
may  judge  from  the  overflow  of  local  population  in  the  streets  — 
but  my  nose  insinuates  that  the  number  to  whom  it  is  Sweet 
Home  might  be  easily  counted.  Down  by  the  Docks,  is  a  regim 
I  would  choose  as  my  point  of  embarkation  aboard  ship  if  I  were  an 
emigrant.  It  would  present  my  intention  to  me  in  such  a  acnsible 
light ;  it  would  show  me  so  many  things  to  be  nm  away  from. 

Down  by  the  Docks,  they  eat  the  largest  oysters  and  scatter  the 
roughest  oyster  shells,  known  to  the  descendants  of  Saint  George 
and  the  Dragon.  Down  by  the  Docks,  they  consume  the  slimiest 
of  shell-fish,  which  seem  to  have  been  scraped  off  the  copper  bot- 
toms of  ships.  Down  by  the  Docks,  the  vegetables  at  green- 
grixiT^'  dwirs  .T'linin'  a  salin.'  iiml  :i  ?.;ily  li„.k,  :i.s  if  tln'v  hnil  Iteen 
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yard-arm,  with  his  seafaring  and  earthfaring  troubles  over.  Down 
by  the  Docks,  the  placards  in  the  shops  apostrophise  the  cus- 
tomer, knowing  him  familiarly  beforehand,  as,  "  Look  here,  Jack  !  '* 
"  Here's  your  sort,  my  lad  ! "  "  Try  our  sea-going  mixed,  at  two 
and  nine  !  "  "  The  right  kit  for  the  British  tar ! "  "  Ship  ahoy ! " 
"  Splice  the  main-brace,  brother  ! "  "  Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads. 
WeVe  the  best  liquors  here.  And  you'll  find  something  new  In  our 
wonderfid  Beer ! "  Down  by  the  Docks,  the  pawnbroker  lends 
money  on  Union-Jack  pocket-handkerchiefs,  on  watches  with  little 
ships  pitching  fore  and  aft  on  the  dial,  on  telescopes,  nautical  in- 
struments in  cases,  and  suchlike.  Down  by  the  Docks,  the  apoth- 
ecary sets  up  in  business  on  the  wrctchedest  scale  —  chiefly  on  lint 
and  plaster  for  the  strapping  of  wounds  —  and  with  no  bright  bot- 
tles, and  with  no  little  drawers.  Down  by  the  Docks,  the  shabby 
undertaker's  shop  will  bury  you  for  next  to  nothing,  after  the  Malay 
or  Chinaman  has  stabbed  you  for  nothing  at  all :  so  you  can  hardly 
hope  to  make  a  cheaper  end.  Down  by  the  Docks,  anybody  drunk 
will  quarrel  with  anybody  drunk  or  sober,  and  everybody  else  will 
have  a  hand  in  it,  and  on  the  shortest  notice  you  may  revolve  in  a 
whirlpool  of  red  shirts,  shaggy  beards,  wild  heads  of  hair,  bare 
tattooed  arms,  Britannia's  daughters,  malice,  mud,  maundering, 
and  madness.  Down  by  the  Docks,  scraping  fiddles  go  in  the 
pablic-houses  all  day  long,  and,  shrill  above  their  din  and  all  the 
din,  rises  the  screeching  of  innumerable  parrots  brought  from  for- 
eign parts,  who  appear  to  be  very  much  astonished  by  what  they 
find  on  these  native  shores  of  ours.  Possibly  the  parrots  don't 
know,  possibly  they  do,  that  Down  by  the  Do(!ks  is  the  road  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  its  lovely  islands,  where  the  savage  girls 
plait  flowers,  and  the  savage  boys  carve  cocoanut  shells,  and  the 
grim  dlind  idols  muse  in  their  shady  groves  to  exactly  the  same 
purpose  as  the  priests  and  chiefs.  And  possibly  the  parrots  don't 
know,  possibly  they  do,  that  the  noble  savage  is  a  wearisome  im- 
postor wherever  he  is,  and  has  five  hundred  thousand  volumes  of 
indifferent  rhyme,  and  no  reason,  to  answer  for. 

Shadwell  church  !  Pleasant  whispers  of  there  being  a  fresher 
air  down  the  river  than  down  by  the  Docks,  go  pursuing  one  an- 
other, playfiiUy,  in  and  out  of  the  openings  in  its  spire.  Gigantic 
in  the  basin  just  beyond  the  church,  looms  my  Emigrant  Ship :  her 
name,  the  Amazon.  Her  figure-head  is  not  f/tj(figured  as  those 
beaateoos  founders  of  the  race  of  strong-minded  women  are  fabled 
to  have  been,  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  the  bow ;  but  I  symr 
pathise  with  the  carver : 

A  IhUering  carver  who  made  it  hLs  care 

Tto  earre  busts  af>  they  ought  U)  be  —  not  a.s  they  were. 
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^ly  Emigrant  Ship  lies  broadBide-on  to  the  irbar£  Two  great 
gangu-nys  made  uf  epats  and  pLaoks  connect  ber  with  tbe  wbwf ; 
anil  up  aO(i  down  theee  gangwajB,  perpetually  crowding  to  and  fro 
and  in  and  out,  like  ants,  are  the  Emigrants  who  are  going  to  sail 
in  my  Emigrant  Ship.  Some  with  cabbages,  some  with  loaves  of 
bmul,  some  with  cheese  and  butter,  some  with  milk  and  beer,  some 
with  boxes  beds  .ind  bundles,  some  with  babies  —  nearly  all  with 
children  —  nearly  all  with  bran-new  tin  cans  for  their  daily  allow- 
nncc  of  water,  uncomfortably  suggestive  of  a  tin  flavour  in  the 
drink.  To  and  fro,  up  and  down,  aboard  and  ashore,  Bwanning 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  my  Emigrants.  And  etill  as  the 
Dock-Gate  swings  upon  its  hinges,  cabs  appear,  and  carts  appear, 
and  vans  appear,  bringing  more  of  my  Emigi^nts,  with  more  cab- 
biigoit,  more  loaves,  more  cheese  and  butter,  more  milk  and  beer, 
more  boxes  beds  and  bundles,  more  tin  cans,  and  on  thoee  ship- 
pin;:  investments  accumulated  compound  interest  of  children. 

I  go  aboard  my  Emigrant  Ship.  I  go  first  to  the  great  cabin, 
anil  Hud  it  in  the  usual  condition  of  a  Cabin  at  that  pass.  Per- 
spiring landsmen,  with  loose  papers,  and  witli  pens  and  inkstands, 
porvuiio  it :  and  the  general  appe.irance  of  things  is  as  if  the  lat« 
Mr.  Amazon's  funeral  had  just  come  home  from  the  cometetr,  and 
the  disconsolate  Mrs.  Amazon's  trustees  found  the  affaire  in  great 
"■      "  '  '     '  '   g  high  and  low  fur  the      " 
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I  looked  about  me  again,  and  saw  the  letter-writing  going  on 
with  the  most  curious  compoeure.  Perfectly  abstracted  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd ;  while  great  casks  were  swinging  aloft,  and 
being  lowered  into  the  hold ;  while  hot  agents  were  hurrj-ing  up 
and  down,  acljusting  the  interminable  accounts;  while  two  hun- 
dred strangers  were  searching  everywhere  for  two  hundred  other 
strangers,  and  were  asking  questions  about  them  of  two  hundred 
more ;  while  the  children  played  up  and  down  all  the  steps,  and 
in  and  out  among  all  the  people's  legs,  and  were  beheld,  to  the  gen- 
eral dismay,  toppling  oyer  all  the  dangerous  places ;  the  letter-writers 
wrote  on  calmly.  On  the  starboard  side  of  the  ship,  a  grizzled 
man  dictated  a  long  letter  to  another  grizzled  man  in  an  immense 
fur  cap  :  which  letter  was  of  so  profound  a  quality,  that  it  became 
necessaiy  ftir  the  amanuensis  at  intervals  to  take  off  his  fur  cap  in 
both  his  hands,  for  the  ventilation  of  his  brain,  and  stare  at  him 
who  dictated,  as  a  man  of  many  mysteries  who  was  worth  looking 
at.  On  the  larboard  side^  a  woman  had  covered  a  Ixrlaying-pin 
with  a  white  cloth  to  make  a  neat  desk  of  it,  and  was  sitting  on 
a  little  box,  writing  with  the  deliberation  of  a  bookkeei>er.  Down 
upon  her  breast  on  the  planks  of  the  deck  at  this  woman's  feet, 
with  her  head  diving  in  under  a  beam  of  the  bulwarks  on  that  side, 
as  an  eligible  place  of  refuge  for  her  sheet  of  pajKjr,  a  neat  and  pretty 
girl  wrote  for  a  good  hour  (she  fainted  at  last),  only  rising  to  the 
sur&oe  occasionally  for  a  dip  of  ink.  Alongside  the  boat,  clase  to 
me  on  the  poop-deck,  another  girl,  a  fresh  well-grown  country  girl, 
was  writing  another  letter  on  the  bare  deck.  Later  in  the  day, 
when  this  self-same  boat  was  filled  with  a  clioir  who  sang  glees 
anil  catches  for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  singers,  a  girl,  sang  her 
part  mechanically  all  the  while,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  wliile  doing  so. 

"  A  stranger  wouhl  be  puzzled  to  guess  the  right  name  for  these 
[•eople,  Mr.  Uncommercial,"  says  the  captain. 

"  Indeed  he  would." 

*'  If  you  hadn't  known,  could  you  ever  have  supposed ? " 

"  How  could  I !     I  should  have  said  they  were  in  their  degree, 
the  pick  and  flower  of  England." 
So  should  I,"  says  the  captain. 
How  many  are  they  ? " 
Eight  hundred  in  round  numbers." 

I  went  between-decks,  where  the  families  with  children  swaniied 
in  the  dark,  where  unavoidable  confusion  hail  been  caused  by  the 
Lwt  arrivals,  and  where  the  confusion  was  increased  by  the  little 
|>n*paratioiii  for  dinner  that  were  going  on  in  each  group,  k  fe^' 
wuuen  here  and  there,  had  got  lost,  and  were  laughln<;  xjX  \l,  aii^ 
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asking  their  way  to  their  own  people,  or  out  on  deck  again.  A  few 
of  the  poor  children  were  crying ;  but  otherwise  the  umrenal  cheer 
fulnesa  woa  amazing.  "  We  shall  shake  down  by  to-moTTOw." 
"We  shall  come  all  right  in  a  day  or  so."  "We  shall  hare  ttion 
light  at  sea."  Such  phrases  I  beard  eTerywhere,  as  I  groped  n^ 
way  among  chests  and  barrels  and  beams  and  unstowed  c&rgo  and 
rinjr-bults  and  Emigrants,  down  to  the  lower-deck,  and  thence  np 
to  the  light  of  day  again,  and  to  my  former  station. 

Surely,  an  extfaonlinaiy  people  in  their  power  of  self-«batractj(n  ! 
All  the  fonner  letter-writere  were  still  writing  calmly,  and  manj 
more  letter-writers  bad  broken  out  in  my  absence.  A  hoy  with  m 
bag  of  books  in  his  hand  and  a.  state  under  bis  arm,  emerged  bom 
below,  concentrated  himself  in  my  neighbourhood  (espying  &  con- 
venient skylight  for  his  purpose),  and  went  to  work  at  a  sum  aa 
if  he  were  stone  deaf  A  &ther  and  mother  and  several  yooDg 
children,  on  the  main  deck  below  me,  had  formed  a  family  circle 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  crowded  restleaa  gangway,  where  the  chil- 
dren made  a  nest  for  themselves  in  a  coil  of  rope,  and  the  fotber 
iind  mother,  she  suekbng  the  youngest,  discussed  family  aSairs  as 
peaceably  as  if  they  were  in  perfect  retirement  I  tbink  the  meet 
noticeable  characteristic  in  the  eight  hundred  as  a  mass,  was  tbeir 
exemption  from  hurry. 
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find  80  much  beauty  and  so  much  strength  and  capacity  for  work 
among  them. 

Mormon  Agent  (not  looking  about,  but  looking  steadily  at 
Uncommercial).  I  think  so.  —  We  sent  out  about  a  thousand 
more,  yes*day,  from  Liverpool. 

Uncommercial.     You  are  not  going  with  these  emigrants  ? 

Mormon  Agent.     No,  sir.     I  remain. 

Uncommercial.     But  you  have  been  in  the  Mormon  Territory? 

Mormon  Agent.     Yes ;  I  left  Utah  about  three  years  ago. 

Uncommercial.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  these  people  are 
all  so  cheery,  and  make  so  little  of  the  immense  distance  before 
them. 

Mormon  Agent.  Well,  you  see ;  many  of  'em  have  friends 
out  at  Utah,  and  many  of  'em  look  forward  to  meeting  friends  on 
the  way. 

Uncommercial.     On  the  way  ? 

Mormon  Agent.  This  way  'tis.  This  ship  lands  'em  in  New 
York  City.  Then  they  go  on  by  rail  riglit  away  beyond  St.  Lcjuiii, 
to  that  part  of  the  Banks  of  the  MiKsouri  where  they  strike  the 
Plains.  There,  waggons  from  the  settlement  meet  'em  to  bear  'em 
company  on  their  journey  'cross  —  twelve  hundre<l  miles  aVxMit. 
Industrious  people  who  come  out  to  the  settlement  soon  get  wag- 
gons of  their  own,  and  so  the  friends  of  mma  of  these  will  come 
down  in  their  own  waggons  to  meet  'em.  Tljey  lrx>k  forward  to 
that,  greatly. 

Uncommercial.  On  their  long  journey  acrriss  the  Desert,  do 
you  arm  them  t 

Mormon  Agent.  Mostly  you  would  find  tlury  liave  anns  of 
some  kind  or  another  alreaily  with  them.  Such  as  had  not  arms 
we  should  arm  across  the  Plains,  for  the  general  pnitection  and 
defence. 

Uncommercial.  Will  these  waggons  bring  down  any  prrxluce 
to  the  Missouri  t 

Mormon  Agent.  Well,  sin^  the  war  broke  out,  we've  iaktm 
to  growing  cotton,  and  theyll  likely  bring  down  cffiUm  Ut  \pi:  fx 
changed  for  machinery.  We  want  ma/rhinf;ry.  AW/  we  liave 
taken  to  growing  indigo,  which  ix  a  fine  '^^^mrrKylity  fr/r  profit.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  climate  on  tlie  further  nuU:  <A  tlie  Gr#At 
Salt  Lake  suits  well  for  raising  indigo. 

UNCOMMESCL4L  I  am  tcM  tljat  tb«:ii#?  pty/pk  nt/w  on  Uicird 
are  principally  from  the  Sooth  of  Roglaod  ? 

Mormon  Agent.     And  from  Wai^.     That's  triMr. 

UNCOMMiRaAL     Do  yoQ  g*^  many  Scotch  t 

Mormon  Agent.     Not  m%nr. 
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Uncomuebcial.     Highlanders,  for  instance  T 

MoitMux  Agent.  No,  not  Highlandeis.  They  un't  interested 
L'TtoLigh  in  universal  brotherhood  and  peace  and  good  will. 

UsioiiMEKCiAL.     The  old  fighting  blood  is  strong  in  Oiemf 

JIoRMox  Agent.     Well,  yes.     And  besides;  they've  no  &itlL 

I.'s COMMERCIAL  (who  has  been  buming  to  get  at  the  Prophet 
Joe  Smith,  and  seems  to  discover  an  opening).     Faith  in ! 

Mormon  Agest  (far  too  many  for  Uncommercial).  Well.  — 
In  anything ! 

t>iinilarty  on  this  same  head,  the  Uncommercial  underwent  dift- 
(-onifiture  from  a  Wiltshire  labourer  :  a  simple  fresh-coloured  farm- 
lubuiirer,  of  eight-amJ-tliirtj,  who  at  one  time  stood  beside  bim 
Wking  on  at  new  arrivals,  and  with  whom  he  held  this  dialogue : 

Um-ommebcial.  Would  you  mind  my  asking  you  what  part  of 
till'  country  you  come  fromT 

Wiltshire.     Not  a  bit.     Theer!  (exultingly)  I've  worked  all 
my  life  o'  Salisbury  Plain,  right  under  the  shadder  o'  T' 
You  mightn't  think  it,  bnt  I  haive. 

Uncommercial.     And  a  pleasant  country  too. 

Wiltshire.     Ab  !     'Tis  a  pleasant  countiy. 

UscoMMERLUL.     Hare  you  any  family  on  board! 
"'    0  chililren,  bny  timi  j: 
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WiLTaHiBB  (confidently).  0  yes,  Fm  a  Mormon.  (Then  reflec- 
tively.)  I'm  a  Mormon.  (Then,  looking  round  the  ship,  feigns  to 
descry  a  particular  friend  in  an  empty  spot,  and  evades  the  Uncom- 
mercial for  evermore.) 

After  a  noontide  pause  for  dinner,  during  which  my  Emigrants 
were  nearly  all  between-decks,  and  the  Amazon  looked  deserted,  a 
general  muster  took  place.  The  muster  was  for  the  ceremony  of 
passing  the  Government  Inspector  and  the  Doctor.  Those  author- 
ities held  their  temporary  state  amidships,  by  a  cask  or  two ;  and, 
knowing  that  the  whole  Eight  hundred  emigrants  must  come  face 
to  iaoe  with  them,  I  took  my  station  behind  the  two.  They  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  me,  I  believe,  and  my  testimony  to  the  unpre- 
tending gentleness  and  good  nature  with  which  they  discharged  their 
duty,  may  be  of  the  greater  worth.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
flavour  of  the  Circumlocution  Office  about  their  proceedings. 

The  emigrants  were  now  all  on  deck.  They  were  densely 
crowdcil  aft,  and  swarmed  upon  the  poop-deck  like  bees.  Two  or 
three  Mormon  agents  stood  ready  to  hand  them  on  to  the  Inspector, 
and  to  hand  them  forward  when  they  had  passed.  By  what  suc- 
cessful means,  a  special  aptitude  for  organisation  had  been  infused 
into  these  people,  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  report.  But  I  know 
that,  even  now,  there  was  no  disorder,  hurry,  or  difficulty. 

All  being  ready,  the  first  group  are  handed  on.  That  member 
of  the  party  who  is  entrusted  witli  the  passenger-ticket  for  the  whole, 
has  been  warned  by  one  of  the  agents  to  have  it  ready,  and  here  it 
is  in  his  hand.  In  every  instance  througli  the  whole  eight  hun- 
dred, without  an  exception,  this  paper  is  always  nvody. 

Inspector  (reading  the  ticket).  Jessie  Jobson,  Sophronia 
Jobeon,  Jessie  Jobeon  again,  Matilda  JobsDn,  William  Jobson,  Jane 
Jobson,  Matilda  Jobson  <i;;!iin,  Brigham  Jobson,  Leonardo  Jobson, 
and  Orson  Jobson.  Are  you  all  here  ?  (glancing  at  the  party,  over 
his  spectacles). 

Jessie  Jobson  Number  Two.     All  here,  sir. 

This  group  is  com)K)sed  of  an  old  gran<lfather  and  grandmother, 
their  married  son  and  his  wife,  and  their  family  of  children.  Orson 
Jobson  is  a  little  child  asleep  in  his  mother's  arms.  The  Doctor, 
with  a  kind  word  or  so,  lifts  up  the  corner  of  the  mother  s  shawl, 
looks  at  the  child's  face,  and  touches  the  little  clenched  hand.  If 
we  were  all  as  well  as  Orson  Jobson,  doctoring  would  be  a  poor 
profession. 

Inspector.  Quite  right,  Jessie  Jobson.  Take  your  ticket, 
Jessie,  and  pass  on. 

And  away  they  go.  Mormon  agent,  skilful  and  quiet,  hands 
them  on.     Mormon  agent,  skilful  and  quiet,  hands  next  party  vx^. 
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Inspector  (reading  ticket  agun).  Susannah  deverly  uid 
Willinm  Cleverly.     Brother  and  sister,  eh  T 

Sister  (young  woman  of  business,  hustling  slow  brother).     Yea, 

Inspector.  Very  good,  Susannah  Cleverly.  Take  yoor  ticket, 
Susannah,  and  tukc  cure  of  it. 

And  away  they  go. 

Inspeitob  (taking  ticket  again).  Sampson  Dibble  and  Dorothy 
Dibl'le  (surreying  a  Tcrj'  old  couple  over  hia  spectacles,  with  aoine 
surprL-^')-     Your  husband  quite  blind,  Slra.  Dibble  T 

JIns.  Dibble.     Yea,  sir,  he  be  stone-blind. 

Mk.  Dibble  (addressing  the  mast).     Yes,  sir,  I  be  stone-blind. 

iNsi-EiTOK.  That's  a  bad  job.  Take  your  ticket,  Uis.  Dibbl«^ 
and  ilun't  lose  it,  and  pass  on. 

Doctor  tops  Mr.  Dibble  on  the  eyebrow  with  his  forefinger,  and 
away  they  go. 

IsspEtTOR  (taking  ticket  again).     Anastatia  Weedle, 

Anastati.'.  (a  pretty  girl,  in  a  bright  Garibaldi,  thia  morning 
elcctt-il  by  universal  suffrage  the  Beauty  of  the  Ship).     That  ia 

iNspECTott.     Going  alone,  Anastatia  ! 

\.-iTATU   (sliakiiiL-  lirr  ourls).      1   am  irilh  Mrs.    '  " 
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young  women.  I  noticed,  among  many  little  ornaments  worn, 
more  than  one  photograph-brooch  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
also  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  Some  single  women  of  from  thirty 
to  forty,  whom  one  might  suppose  to  be  embroiderers,  or  straw- 
bonnet-makers,  were  obviously  going  out  in  quest  of  husbands,  as 
finer  ladies  go  to  India.  That  they  had  any  distinct  notions  of 
a  plurality  of  husbanils  or  wives,  I  do  not  believe.  To  suppose  the 
fiunily  groups  of  whom  the  majority  of  emigrants  were  composed, 
polygamically  possessed,  would  be  to  suppose  an  absurdity,  manifest 
to  any  one  who  saw  the  fathers  and  mothers. 

I  should  say  (I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact)  that  most 
fiuniliar  kinds  of  hantlicmft  trades  were  represented  here.  Farm- 
labourers,  shepherds,  and  the  like,  had  their  full  share  of  representa- 
tion, but  I  doubt  if  tliey  preponderated.  It  was  interesting  to  see 
how  the  leading  spirit  in  the  family  circle  never  failed  to  show 
itself,  even  in  the  simple  process  of  answering  to  the  names  as  they 
were  called,  and  checking  off  the  owners  of  the  names.  Sometimes 
it  was  the  father,  much  oftener  the  mother,  sometimes  a  quick  little 
girl  second  or  third  in  order  of  seniority.  It  seemed  to  occur  for 
the  first  time  to  some  lieavy  fatliers,  what  large  families  they  had  ; 
and  their  eyes  rolled  about,  during  the  calling  of  the  list,  as  if  they 
half-misdoubted  some  other  family  to  have  been  smuggled  into  their 
own.  Among  all  the  fine  liandsome  children,  I  observed  but  two 
with  marks  upon  their  necks  that  were  probably  scrofulous.  Out 
of  the  whole  number  of  emigrants,  but  one  old  woman  was  tempo- 
rarily set  aside  by  the  doctor,  on  suspicion  of  fever ;  but  even  she 
afterwards  obtained  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

When  all  had  "  passed,"  and  the  afternoon  began  to  wear  on,  a 
black  box  became  visible  on  deck,  which  box  was  in  charge  of  cer- 
tain personages  also  in  black,  of  whom  only  one  had  the  conven- 
tional air  of  an  itinerant  preacher.  This  box  contained  a  supply  of 
hymn-books,  neatly  printed  and  got  up,  publishc<l  at  Liverpool,  and 
also  in  London  at  the  "  Latter-Day  Saints*  Book  Depot,  30,  Flor- 
ence-street." Some  copies  were  handsomely  bound  ;  the  plainer 
were  the  more  in  request,  and  many  were  bought.  The  title  ran  : 
"  Sacred  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints."  The  Preface,  dated  Manchester, 
1840,  ran  thus:  —  "The  Saints  in  this  country  have  been  very 
desirous  for  a  Hymn  Book  adapted  to  their  faith  and  worship,  that 
they  might  sing  the  truth  with  an  understanding  heart,  and  express 
their  praise  joy  and  gratitude  in  songs  adapted  to  the  New  and 
Everlasting  Covenant.  In  accordance  with  their  wishei^,  we  have 
selected  the  following  volume,  which  we  hope  will  prove  accept- 
able until  a  greater  variety  can  be  added.     \V\t\i  ^Tvl\m<^Tk\;&  q1 
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high  coDsideratioQ  &nd  esteem,  we  Bubecribe  ouraelres  tout  bretb- 
reii  in  the  New  and  Ererlasting  CoTenant,  Bkigham  Yowo, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  John  Taylor."  From  this  book  —  ly  no 
moans  explanatory  to  myself  of  the  New  and  Everlasting  Corenant, 
und  not  at  all  making  my  heart  an  underBtuading  one  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  that  mystery  —  a  hymn  was  sung,  which  did  not  attract  any 
great  amouut  of  attention,  and  was  supported  by  a  rather  select 
circle.  But  the  choir  in  the  boat  was  very  popular  and  pleasant ; 
and  there  was  to  have  been  a  Band,  only  the  Comet  was  late  in 
coming  on  board.  In  the  coutbc  of  the  afteniooii,  a  mother  ap- 
peared from  shore,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  "  who  had  run  away 
with  the  Mormons."  She  received  every  asaiatance  from  the 
Inspector,  but  her  daughter  was  not  found  to  be  on  board.  Tbe 
saints  did  not  seem  to  me,  particularly  interested  in  finding  ber. 

Towards  five  o'clock,  tbe  galley  became  full  of  tea-kettles,  and 
an  agreeable  fragrance  of  tea  pervaded  the  ship.  There  waa  no 
Bomnihling  or  jostling  for  the  hot  water,  no  ill  humour,  no  quarrel- 
ling. Ab  the  Amazon  was  to  s^  with  the  next  tide,  and  as  it 
would  not  be  high  water  before  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  left 
her  with  her  tea  in  full  action,  and  her  idle  Steam  Tug  lying  by, 
deputing  steam  and  smoke  for  the  time  being  to  the  Tea-kettles. 

i   alterwanls   Iciimcd   that  a  l>espatch  w;is   sfnt   liiinie  by  tbe 
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All  the  Tear  Round,  VoL  9,  No.  221,  July  18, 1863. 

XXIII. 
THE   CITY   OF  THE   ABSENT. 

When  I  think  I  deserve  particularly  well  of  myself,  and  have 
earned  the  right  to  ei\joy  a  little  treat,  I  stroll  from  Covent-garden 
into  the  City  of  London,  after  business-hours  there,  on  a  Saturday, 
or  —  better  yet  —  on  a  Sunday,  and  roam  about  its  deserted  nooks 
and  comers.  It  is  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  these  journeys 
that  they  should  be  made  in  summer-time,  for  then  the  retired 
spots  that  I  love  to  haunt,  are  at  their  idlest  and  dullest.  A  gentle 
&11  of  rain  is  not  objectionable,  and  a  warm  mist  sets  off  my  favour- 
ite retreats  to  decided  advantage. 

Among  these,  City  Churchyards  hold  a  high  place.  Such 
strange  churchyards  hide  in  the  City  of  London  ;  churchyards 
sometimes  so  entirely  detached  from  churches,  always  so  pressed 
upon  by  houses ;  so  small,  so  rank,  so  silent,  so  forgotten,  except 
by  the  few  people  who  ever  look  down  into  them  from  their  smoky 
windows.  As  I  stand  pooping  in  through  the  iron  gates  and  rails, 
I  can  peel  the  rusty  metal  off,  like  bark  from  an  old  tree.  The 
illegible  tombstones  are  all  lop-sided,  the  grave-mounds  lost  their 
shape  in  the  rains  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  tlie  Lombanly  Poplar 
or  Plane-Trec  that  was  once  a  drywltor's  daughter  and  several 
common-counrilmen,  has  withered  like  those  worthies,  and  its  de- 
parted leaves  are  dust  bonoath  it.  Contagion  of  slow  niin  over- 
hangs the  place.  The  discoloured  tiled  roofs  of  the  environing 
buildings  stand  so  awry,  that  they  can  hardly  be  proof  against  any 
stress  of  weather.  Old  crazy  stacks  of  chimneys  seem  to  look 
down  as  they  overhang,  dubiously  calculating  liow  far  they  will 
have  to  fell.  In  an  angle  of  the  walls,  wliat  was  once  the  tool- 
house  of  the  grave-<liggor  rote  away,  oncmsted  with  toadstools. 
Pipes  and  spouts  for  carrying  off  the  rain  from  the  encompas.sing 
gables,  broken  or  feloniously  cut  for  old  lead  long  ago,  now  let  the 
rain  drip  and  splash  as  it  list,  upon  the  woo<ly  earth.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  rusty  pump  soroowhere  near,  and,  as  I  look  in  at  the 
rails  and  meditate,  I  hear  it  working  un<ler  an  unknown  hand  with 
a  creaking  protest :  as  though  the  doparte<l  in  the  churchyanl 
urged,  "  Let  us  lie  here  in  jKjace  ;  don't  suck  us  up  and  drink  us  ! " 

One  of  my  best  belovo<l  churchyanls,  I  call  the  churchyard  of 

under  his  administration.  Tlie  Mormon  ship  is  a  Family  under  strong 
and  accepted  disciplino,  with  every  provision  for  comfort,  decorum, 
aod  internal  peace. ^' 
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SiLint  Gliostly  Grim  :  tout^liing  wliat  m^n  in  general  call  it,  I  hari> 
no  iiifurmution.  It  lii.-i>  ut  the  beurt  of  the  City,  and  tbc  BUckvall 
liuilvniy  shrieka  at  it  ilaily.  It  ia  n  eniull  small  churcbfard,  with 
a  fi'Tucious  stroiig  spikeil  iron  gato,  like  a  jail.  This  gate  ia  onu' 
incnted  with  gkulls  and  iTOSH-buiies,  largiT  than  tbc  life,  wrouglit 
in  stone;  biit  it  likewise  raiui!  into  tbu  mind  of  Saint  Ghutlj 
(irini,  that  to  ^tiek  irt>n  tijiikrs  a-top  of  tbc  stone  skulla,  aa  thongfa 
tlii'v  were  iinjiiilfii,  wuiilii  be  a  pteuMtit  ilevi.'e.  Tlierefare  the 
akuil-;  grin  aluft  horribly,  tbnist  through  and  through  with  iron 
spears.  Hcnee,  ihiri-  is  attraction  of  n'piili'iou  for  me  in  Saint 
(ili:i.-=tly  Uriin,  ;iii>l,  luvin^  ufCon  conteinplntcil  it  in  the  daylight 
uiid  the  diirk,  I  onei-  fc)t  dntwn  tuwarb  it  in  a  thunderatonn  at 
iiiidiii^'ht.  ■'  Wliy  not !  '  I  naid,  in  sclf-cseiise.  "  I  have  been  to 
see  tlie  t'ylifeisemu  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  is  it  worse  to  go  to 
sec  Saint  Ghiistly  ( Jrim  by  the  light  of  the  lightning  I "  I  repaired 
to  the  Saint  in  a  haikiu-y  eiib,  iind  found  the  skulls  most  effbctiTe, 
having  tlie  air  of  a  ]mlilic  exei-ulion,  and  seeming,  a&  the  lightning 
tLtslu-d,  to  wink  and  grin  with  the  juin  of  the  spikes.  Having  no 
other  person  to  whoui  to  iinjiart  luy  satisfaction,  I  communicated 
it  tu  the  driver.  Sn  £ir  from  being  tet>ponsive,  he  suireyed  me — 
be  was  naturallr  a  Uitthil-noKed  reil-faml  man  ~  with  a  bLmched 
countenance.     And  a^-  lie  drove  me  back,  he  ever  nnd  again  ^anced 
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womikn  had  got  into  it,  iritb  an  almost  tootliless  hay-making  rake, 
I  could  not  fatliom.  Xo  open  u'iuduw  was  witiiin  view ;  no  irin- 
dou-  at  all  wuH  within  view,  stifliriputly  near  the  ground,  to  ban 
euabli-d  their  old  k-gs  to  dtwcnd  from  it ;  tlic  rusty  churchyud- 
g-dtv  was  lockeil,  tbf  moiildy  c-hiin-b  was  locked.  Gravely  among 
tile  graves,  they  nude  liay,  all  alone  by  tbenuelvea.  Tbcj'  looked 
like  Time  and  bi^i  wife.  There  was  but  the  one  rake  between 
them,  and  they  both  had  hold  of  it  in  a  pa^jtorally- loving  m&nner, 
and  there  was  hay  on  the  old  woman's  blaek  bonnet,  as  if  the  old 
mull  bad  rei-entty  been  jdaj'ful.  Thi:  ohl  man  wa«  quite  an  obio- 
lite  M  man,  in  knei-breeches  and  coarse  grey  stockings,  and  tbe 
uld  woman  wore  uiittiiis  like  imto  his  stwkiugs  in  texture  and  in 
culuur.  They  touk  no  heed  of  me  as  I  looked  on,  unable  to  account 
I'»r  thecu.  The  old  wuiiiun  was  much  too  bright  for  a  pew-opener, 
the  uld  man  muth  too  mi-i-k  for  a  beaille.  Ou  an  old  tombstone 
ill  tlie  foreground  lxtwe*.'n  me  and  theiii,  were  two  cberubim  ;  but 
fur  those  celestial  euibellishiiieutii  being  represt.-uted  as  having  no 
jiLissible  use  for  knee-brecebes,  stoekiugs,  or  mittens,  I  should  hare 
iMiiiIKired  them  with  tlie  hay-makers,  and  sought  a  likeness.  I 
euughed  and  awoke  the  e<.-hoes,  lut  the  htiy-makeTS  never  looked  >t 
111".  They  used  tbe  rake  nith  a  measun-d  action,  drawing  tbe 
.^I'uiily  crop  towunls  tlieiu  ;  and  so  I  was  fain  to  leave  them  under 
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left  the  church  door  open,  in  their  dusting  and  arranging.  Walking 
in  to  look  at  the  church,  I  became  aware,  by  the  dim  light,  of  him 
in  the  pulpit,  of  her  in  the  reading-^lesk,  of  him  looking  down,  of 
her  looking  up,  exchanging  tender  discourse.  Immediately  both 
divedl,  and  beoune  as  it  were  non-existent  on  this  sphere.  With 
an  assumption  of  innocence  I  turned  to  leave  the  sacred  edifice, 
when  an  obese  form  stood  in  the  portal,  pufiily  demanding  Joseph, 
or  in  default  of  Joseph,  Celia.  Taking  this  monster  by  the  sleeve, 
and  luring  him  forth  on  pretence  of  showing  him  whom  he  sought, 
I  gave  time  for  the  emergence  of  Joseph  and  Celia,  who  presently 
came  towards  us  in  the  churchyard,  bending  under  dusty  matting, 
a  picture  of  thriving  and  unconscious  industry.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  hint  that  I  have  ever  since  deemed  this  the  proudest  pas- 
sage in  my  life. 

But  such  instances,  or  any  tokens  of  vitality,  are  rare  indeed  in 
my  City  churchyards.  A  few  sparrows  occasionally  try  to  raise  a 
tively  chirrup  in  their  solitary  tree  —  perhaps,  as  taking  a  different 
▼lew  of  worms  from  that  entertaine<l  by  humanity  —  but  they  are 
flat  and  hoarse  of  voice,  like  the  clerk,  the  organ,  the  bell,  the 
deigyman,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Church-works  when  they  are 
wound  up  for  Sunday.  Caged  larks,  thrushes,  or  blackbirds,  hang- 
ing in  neighbouring  courts,  pour  forth  their  strains  passionately,  as 
scenting  the  tree,  trying  to  break  out,  and  see  leaves  again  before 
they  die,  but  their  song  is  Willow,  Willow  —  of  a  churchyard  cast. 
So  little  light  lives  inside  the  churclies  of  my  churchyards,  when 
the  two  are  coexistent,  that  it  is  often  only  by  an  accident  and 
after  long  acquaintance  tliat  I  discover  their  having  stained  glass 
in  some  odd  window.  The  westering  sun  slants  into  the  church- 
yard by  some  unwonted  entry,  a  few  prismatic  tears  drop  on  an 
old  tombstone,  and  a  window  that  I  thought  was  only  dirty,  is  for 
the  moment  all  bejewelled.  Then  the  light  passes  and  the  colours 
die.  Though  even  tlien,  if  there  be  room  enough  for  me  to  fall 
back  so  &r  as  that  I  can  gaze  up  to  the  top  of  the  Church  Tower, 
I  see  the  rusty  vane  new  bumishe<l,  and  seeming  to  look  out  with 
a  joyful  flash  over  the  sea  of  smoke  at  the  distant  shore  of  country. 

Blinking  old  men  who  are  let  out  of  workhouses  by  the  hour, 
have  a  tendency  to  sit  on  bits  of  coping  stone  in  these  church- 
yardSy  leaning  with  both  hands  on  their  sticks  and  asthmatically 
g/mping.  The  more  depressed  class  of  beggars  too,  bring  hither 
broken  meats,  and  munch.  I  am  on  nodding  terms  with  a  medita- 
tire  tomoock  who  lingers  in  one  of  them,  and  whom  I  suspect  of  a 
torn  for  poetry ;  the  rather,  as  he  looks  out  of  temper  when  he 
gires  the  fire-plug  a  disparaging  wrench  with  that  larg^  txroAik^-ioTY 
of  his  which  would  wear  out  the  shoulder  of  Vna  coat^  \>\i\»  l(>x  ^ 
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proc-autionarj-  piece  of  inluiil  leather.  Fire-laddera,  vhich  I  am 
satisfieJ  nobody  knowa  nnything  about,  and  the  keys  of  which  were 
lost  ill  ancieDt  times,  motilder  away  in  tlic  larger  eliurcbyanla,  lu- 
der  euvcs  like  wooden  eyebrows ;  and  so  u'moved  are  those  oxnen 
from  the  haunts  of  men  and  boys,  that  once  on  a  fifth  of  Novmber 
I  found  a  ''Guy  "  tniPtiii  to  take  care  of  hiiuself  there,  while  bis 
proprietors  had  gone  to  dinner.  Of  the  eipresston  of  his  &ce  I 
cannot  report,  because  it  was  turned  to  the  wall ;  but  his  Bhiugged 
shoulders  and  his  ten  extendi-*!  fingers,  appeared  to  denote  that  he 
hart  moralised  in  his  little  straw  chair  on  the  mysteiy  of  mortalitf 
until  he  gare  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

Yon  do  not  c-ome  upon  these  churchyartls  violently ;  there  are 
shaiU'S  of  transition  in  the  neighbourhoiHl.  An  antiquated  news 
shop,  or  barber's  whop,  ajjparently  bereft  of  custoincta  in  the  eulin 
days  of  George  the  IliinC  would  warn  me  to  look  out  for  one,  if  any 
(li^'overies  iu  this  respect  were  left  for  me  to  make.  A  very  quiet 
court,  iu  combination  with  an  unaccountable  dyer's  and  scourer'^ 
wonld  prepare  me  for  a  churchyard,  Xd  eicee>ling]y  retiring  public- 
hi<u:<e,  with  a  bagatelle-boaixl  shailily  rii<ible  in  a  sawdusty  porloor 
sha)ied  like  an  omnibus,  and  with  a  shelf  of  punch-bowls  in  the  bw. 
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tt  a  Bank  Counter  of  an  elderly  female,  habited  in  mourning  and 
steeped  in  simplicity,  who  answered,  open-eyed,  crook-fingered, 
laughing  with  expectation,  *'  Anyhow  ! "  Calling  these  things  to 
mind  as  I  stroll  among  the  Banks,  I  wonder  whether  the  other 
aolitaiy  Sunday  man  I  pass,  has  designs  upon  the  Banks.  For  the 
intereat  and  mystery  of  the  matter,  I  almost  hope  he  may  have,  and 
that  his  confederate  may  be  at  this  moment  taking  impressions  of 
the  keys  of  the  iron  closets  in  wax,  and  that  a  delightful  robbery 
may  be  in  course  of  transaction.  About  College-hill,  Mark -lane, 
and  so  on  towards  the  Tower,  and  Dockward,  the  deserted  wine- 
merchants'  cellars  are  fine  subjects  for  (consideration ;  but  the  de- 
serted money-cellars  of  the  Bankers,  and  their  plate  cellars,  and 
their  jewel-cellars,  what  subterranean  regions  of  the  Wonderful 
Lamp  are  these  !  And  again  :  possibly  some  shoeless  boy  in  rags, 
passed  through  this  street  yesterday,  for  whom  it  is  reserved  to  be 
a  Banker  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and  to  be  surpassing  rich.  Such 
revenes  have  been,  since  the  days  of  Whittington ;  and  were,  long 
before.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  lx)y  has  any  foreglittering  of 
that  glittering  fortune  now,  when  he  treads  these  stones,  hungry. 
Much  as  I  also  want  to  know  whetlier  the  next  man  to  be  hanged 
at  Newgate  yonder,  had  any  suspicion  upon  hiui  that  he  was  moving 
steadily  towards  that  fate,  when  he  talked  so  much  about  the  last 
man  who  paid  the  same  great  debt  at  the  same  small  Debtors'  Door. 
Where  are  all  the  people  who  on  busy  working-days  pervade 
these  scenes  t  The  locomotive  banker  s  clerk,  who  carries  a  black 
portfolio  chained  to  him  by  a  cliain  of  steel,  where  is  he  ?  Does 
he  go  to  bed  with  his  chain  on  —  to  church  with  his  chain  on  — 
or  does  he  lay  it  by  ?  And  if  he  lays  it  by,  what  becomes  of  his 
portfolio  when  he  is  unchained  for  a  holiday?  The  wastepapcr 
baskets  of  these  closed  counting-houses  would  let  me  into  many 
hints  of  business  matters  if  I  had  tlic  exploration  of  them  ;  and 
what  secrets  of  the  heart  should  I  discover  on  the  "  pads  "  of  the 
young  clerks  —  the  sheets  of  cartridge-paper  and  blotting-paper 
interposed  between  their  writing  and  their  desks  !  Pads  are  taken 
into  confidence  on  the  tenderest  occasions,  and  oftentimes  when  I 
have  made  a  business  visit,  and  have  sent  in  my  name  from  the 
outer  office,  have  I  had  it  forced  on  my  discursive  notice  that  the 
officiating  young  gentleman  has  over  and  over  again  inscribed 
AinEUA,  in  ink  of  various  dates,  on  comers  of  his  pad.  Indeed, 
the  pad  may  be  regarded  iis  the  legitimate  mo<lem  successor  of  the 
old  forest-tree  :  whereon  these  young  knights  (ha\nng  no  attainable 
iSnest  nearer  than  Epping)  engrave  the  names  of  their  mistresses. 
After  all,  it  is  a  more  satisfactory  process  than  can'ing,  and  can  \y^ 
oftsoer  repeated.     So  these  courts  in  their  Sunday  Tcal  nx^  co\xt\a 
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of  Love  Omnipotent  (I  rejoice  to  bethink  myself),  diy  as  th^  look. 
Ajid  here  U  Gum  way's,  boltud  and  shuttered  hard  and  fast !  It  a 
possible  to  iuuginc  the  luun  who  euta  the  sandwiehcs,  on  his  Iwck 
in  a  hayfield ;  it  is  possible  to  imagine  hia  desk,  like  the  desk  of  » 
elcrk  at  cbun-h,  without  him  ;  but  imagimitioii  b  unable  to  pursue 
the  men  who  wait  at  Garraway's  ciU  the  week  for  the  men  who 
never  come.  When  they  are  Ibreibly  put  out  of  Garrawaj's  on 
Satunlay  night  —  which  they  must  be,  for  they  never  would  go  out 
of  their  owu  accord  —  where  do  they  vanish  until  Monday  monung  I 
On  the  first  Sunday  that  I  ever  strayed  here,  I  expected  to  find 
them  hovering  about  these  lanes,  like  rcetlesa  ghosts,  and  trying 
to  peep  into  Garraway's  through  chinks  in  the  shutt^fs,  if  not 
endeavouring  to  tnm  tlie  lock  of  the  door  with  false  keys,  picks, 
and  screw-drivers.  But  the  wonder  is,  that  they  go  clean  itw^ ! 
And  now  I  thiidc  of  it,  the  wonder  is,  that  every  working-day  per- 
vader  of  these  scenes  goes  dean  away.  Tlie  man  who  sella  the 
dogs'  collars  and  the  little  toy  coal-scuttles,  feels  under  as  great  an 
obligation  to  go  afar  off,  as  Glya  and  Co.,  or  Smith,  Payne,  and 
Smith.  There  is  au  old  motiastcry-cryi>t  under  Garraway's  (I  bare 
been  in  it  among  the  port  wine),  and  |)erhaps  Garraway'a,  taking 
pity  oD  the  mouldy  men  who  wait  in  its  public-room  all  their  Utcb, 
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in  the  great  stage-coaching  times,  and  the  ruthless  railways  had 
killed  and  buried  it. 

The  sign  of  the  house  was  the  Dolphin's  Head.  Why  only 
head,  I  don't  know ;  for  the  Dolphin's  effigy  at  full  length,  and 
upside  down  —  as  a  Dolphin  is  always  bound  to  be  when  artis- 
tically treated,  though  I  suppose  he  is  sometimes  right  side  upward 
in  his  natural  condition  —  graced  the  sign-board.  The  sign-board 
chafed  its  rusty  hooks  outside  the  bow-window  of  my  room,  and 
was  a  shabby  work.  No  visitor  could  have  denied  that  the 
Dolphin  was  dying  by  inches,  but  he  showed  no  bright  colours. 
He  had  once  served  another  master ;  there  was  a  newer  streak  of 
paint  below  him,  displaying  with  inconsistent  freshness  the  legend. 
By  J.  Mellows. 

My  door  opened  again,  and  J.  Mellows's  representative  came 
back.  I  had  asked  her  what  I  could  have  for  dinner,  and  she 
now  returned  with  the  counter  question,  what  would  I  like  ?  As 
the  Dolphin  stood  possessed  of  nothing  that  I  do  like,  I  was  fain  to 
yield  to  the  suggestion  of  a  duck,  which  I  don't  like.  J.  Mellows's 
representative  was  a  mournful  young  woman,  with  one  eye  suscep- 
tible of  guidance,  and  one  uncontrollable  eye ;  which  latter,  seem- 
ing to  wander  in  quest  of  stage-coaches,  deepened  the  melancholy 
in  which  the  Dolphin  was  steeped. 

This  young  woman  had  but  shut  the  door  on  retiring  again 
when  I  bethought  me  of  adding  to  my  order,  the  words,  "with 
nice  vegetables."  Looking  out  at  the  door  to  give  them  emphatic 
utterance,  I  found  her  already  in  a  state  of  pensive  catalepsy  in 
the  deserted  gallery,  picking  her  teeth  i\ith  a  pin. 

At  the  Railway  Station  seven  miles  off,  I  had  been  the  subject 
of  wonder  when  I  ordered  a  fly  in  which  to  come  here.  And  when 
I  gave  the  direction  "  To  the  Dolphin's  Head,"  I  had  observed  an 
ominous  stare  on  the  countenance  of  the  strong  young  man  in 
velveteen,  who  was  the  platform  servant  of  the  Company.  He 
had  also  called  to  my  driver  at  parting,  "  All  ri-ight !  Don't  hang 
yourself  when  you  get  there,  Geo-o-rge ! "  in  a  sarcastic  tone,  for 
which  I  had  entertained  some  transitory  thoughts  of  reporting  him 
to  the  General  Manager. 

I  had  no  business  in  the  town  —  I  never  have  any  business  in 
any  town  —  but  I  had  been  caught  by  the  fancy  that  I  would 
come  and  look  at  it  in  its  degeneracy.  My  purpose  was  fitly  inau- 
gurated by  the  Dolphin's  Head,  which  everywhere  expressed  past 
coachfulness  and  present  ooachlessness.  Coloured  prints  of  coaches, 
starting,  arriving,  changing  horses,  coaches  in  the  sunshine,  coaches 
in  the  snow,  coaches  in  the  wind,  coaches  in  the  mist  and  raiii^ 
ooachcs  on  the  King's  birthday,  coaches  in  aU  c\TcuiQ&lim!e»&  c)(si&r 
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patiblo  vith  their  triumph  and  victory,  but  never  in  the  act  of 
breaking  down  or  uvertiirning,  pervaded  the  house.  Of  these  worka 
of  art,  suriie,  frameil  and  not  glazed,  had  holes  in  them  ;  the  vanush 
of  others  had  become  so  brown  and  cracked,  that  they  looked  Iik« 
overdone  )»e-crust ;  the  designs  of  others  were  almost  obliterated 
by  the  flies  of  many  summers.  Broken  ghisscs,  damaged  fmmes, 
liip-siiled  linnging,  and  consignment  of  incurable  cripples  to  places 
of  refiifie  in  dark  corners,  attested  the  desolation  of  the  rest.  The 
old  rniim  on  the  ground  floor  where  the  passengers  of  the  Highflyer 
useil  to  dine,  had  nothing  in  it  but  a  wretched  show  of  twigs  and 
flowor-pots  in  the  broad  window  to  hide  the  nakeduess  of  the  land, 
and  in  a  comer  little  Mellows's  perambulator,  with  even  its  parastJ- 
head  turned  despondently  to  the  wall.  The  other  room,  where 
post-luirae  company  used  to  wait  while  reh»ys  were  getting  ready 
down  the  yard,  stiU  held  its  groUD<l,  but  was  as  airless  as  I  conceive 
a  hiMr^  to  be  :  insomuch  that  Mr.  Pitt,  hanging  high  against  the 
partitiiiD  (with  s]>ots  on  him  like  port  wine,  though  it  is  mysterioua 
liiiw  port  wine  ever  got  squirted  up  there),  had  good  reason  for 
perking  his  nose  and  sniffing.  The  atoppcrless  cruets  on  the 
spindle-shanked  siileboanl  were  in  a  miserably  dejected  gtat«  :  the 
anchovy  sauce  having  turned  blue  some  years  ago,  and  the  cayenne 
peppi-r  (with  a  scxip  in  it  like  a  suwll  iiitJol  i.if  <t  woiidcn  leg) 
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{in  a  lofl) :  the  whole  formiDg  a  bock  laoe.  No  audacious  hand 
had  plucked  down  the  vane  from  the  central  cupola  of  the  slAbles, 
but  it  had  grown  niBty  and  stuck  at  N  —  Nil :  while  the  score  or 
two  of  pigeons  that  rcmaine<l  true  to  their  ancestral  traditions  and 
the  place,  had  collected  in  a  row  on  the  roof-ridge  of  the  only  out- 
house retained  by  the  Dolphin,  where  all  the  inside  pigeons  tried 
to  posh  the  outside  pigeon  off.  This  I  accepted  as  emblematical  of 
the  struggle  for  post  and  place  in  railway  times. 

Sauntering  forth  into  the  town,  by  way  of  the  covered  and 
pillared  entrance  to  the  Dolphin's  Yard,  once  redolent  of  soup  and 
staUe-litter,  now  redolent  of  musty  disuse,  I  paced  the  street.  It 
was  a  hot  day,  and  the  little  sun-blinils  of  the  shops  were  all 
drawn  down,  and  the  mure  enterprising  tradesmen  had  caused  their 
'Prentices  t«  trickle  water  on  the  pavement  appertaining  to  their 
frontage.  It  looked  as  if  they  had  been  sliedding  teara  for  the 
Btage-coocbes,  and  drying  their  ineffectual  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Such  weakness  would  have  been  excusable  ;  for  husinesa  was  —  as 
one  dtjected  porkman  who  kept  a  shop  which  refused  to  reciprocate 
the  compliment  by  keeping  him,  informed  me  — "  hitler  bad." 
Host  of  the  harness-makers  and  com-dealers  were  gone  the  way  of 
the  coaches,  but  it  wua  a  pleasant  recognition  of  the  eternal  pro- 
nasion  of  Children  down  tliut  old  original  steep  Incline,  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow,  that  those  tradesmen  were  mostly  8uccee<led  l^ 
vendors  of  sweetmeats  and  cheap  toys.  The  opposition  house  to 
the  Dolphin,  once  fomous  as  the  New  White  Hart,  had  long  col- 
lapaed.  In  a  fit  of  abject  depression,  it  had  cast  whitewash  on  its 
windows,  and  boarded  up  its  front  door,  and  reduced  itself  to  a  aide 
entrance ;  but  even  that  had  proved  a  world  too  wide  for  the  Liter- 
ary Institution  which  had  been  its  last  phase ;  for  the  Institution 
haJ  collapsed  too,  and  of  the  ambitious  letters  of  its  inscription  ou 
the  White  Hart's  front,  all  had  fallen  off  but  these  : 
L  Y        INS  T 

—  soggestive  of  Lamentably  Insolvent.  As  to  the  neighbouring 
market-place,  it  seemed  to  have  wholly  relinijuished  marketing,  to 
the  dealer  in  crockery  whose  pots  an<l  pans  straggled  half  across  it, 
and  to  the  Cheap  Jock  who  sat  with  folded  arms  on  the  shafts  of 
his  art,  nipereiliously  gazing  around  ;  his  velveteen  waistcoat,  evi- 
dently harbouring  grave  doubts  whether  it  was  worth  his  while  to 
■tiy  a  ni^t  in  such  a  place. 

The  chnrch  bells  began  to  ring  as  I  left  this  spot,  but  they  by 
DO  means  improved  the  cose,  for  they  said,  in  a  |M>tulaiit  way,  and 
^atUng  with  some  difficulty  in  their  irritatiim,  "  Ww.vt'i^W-coto?- 
(frawoach-BS  t "  Nor  would  they  (I  found  yn  liatcwmgl  e\w  ■sart 
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their  emphasis,  save  in  respect  of  growing  more  abarp  and  wiC*^- 
but  invariably  went  on,  "  WH&T's-beK»iDe-of-THX-coach-E9 ! " — ^ 
alwaj-B  banning  the  inquir;  with  an  impolite  abruptness.  Perbap* 
frum  their  elevation  they  saw  the  railway,  and  it  a^ravated  tbeiO- 

ComiDg  upon  a  coachmaker'a  workshop,  I  b^nn  to  look  aboiJ^ 
me  with  a  revived  spirit,  thinking  that  perchance  I  might  behol  J 
there  some  remains  of  the  old  times  of  the  town's  greatness.  TherC 
was  only  one  man  at  work  —  a  dry  man,  grizzled,  and  far  advanced 
in  ycurt),  but  tall  and  upright^  who,  becoming  aware  of  me  looking 
on,  i>traightencd  his  back,  pushed  up  his  spectacles  against  hi* 
brown  paper  cap,  and  applied  incUned  to  defy  mc.  To  whom  I 
piicilically  said  : 

"Good  day,  sir! " 

■'Wbatr'aaid  he. 

"Good  day,  sir." 

He  seemed  to  consider  about  that,  and  not  to  agree  with  me.  — 
"Was  you  a  looking  for  anything!"  be  then  asked,  in  a  pointed 
manner. 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  there  happened  to  be  any  fragment 
of  an  old  stage-coach  here." 

"IsthatalM" 

"That's  alL" 
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"Yea." 

"Then  you  keep  straight  along  down  there  till  you  see  one. 
You'll  see  one  if  you  go  fur  enough." 

With  that,  he  turned  me  by  the  shoulder  in  the  direction  I  was 

to  take,  and  went  in  and  resumed  his  work  against  a  background 

of  leayes  and  grapes.     For,  although  he  was  a  soured  man  and  a 

(Uscontented,  his  workshop  was  that  agreeable  mixture  of  town  and 

country,  street  and  garden,  which  is  often  to  be  seen  in  a  small 

English  town. 

I  went  the  way  he  had  turned  me,  and  I  came  to  the  Beer-shop 
with  the  sign  of  The  First  and  Last,  and  was  out  of  the  town  on 
the  old  London  road.  I  came  to  the  Turnpike,  nnd  I  found  it,  in 
its  silent  way,  eloquent  respecting  the  change  that  had  fallen  on  the 
road.  The  Turnpike-house  was  all  overgrown  ^lith  ivy ;  and  the 
Turnpike-keeper,  unable  to  get  a  living  out  of  the  tolls,  plied  the 
trade  of  a  cobbler.  Not  only  that,  but  his  wife  sold  ginger-beer, 
•ttd,  in  the  very  window  of  espial  through  which  the  Toll-takers 
of  old  times  us^  ^ith  awe  to  behold  the  grand  London  coaches 
coming  on  at  a  gallop,  exhibited  for  sale  little  barber's-poles  of 
nreetstuff  in  a  sticky  lantern. 

The  political  economy  of  the  master  of  the  turnpike  thus  expressed 
Itself 

"  How  goes  turnpike  business,  master  ? "  said  I  to  him,  as  he  sat 
in  his  little  porch,  repairing  a  shoe. 
"  It  don't  go  at  all,  master,"  said  he  to  me.     "  It's  stopped." 
"That's  bod,"  said  L 

"  Bad  t "  he  repeated.     And  he  pointed  to  one  of  his  sunburnt 
dotty  children  who  was  climbing  the  turnpike-gate,  and  said,  ex- 
toiding  his  open  right  hand  in  remonstrance  with  Universal  Nature, 
"Five  on 'em!" 
**  But  how  to  improve  Turnpike  business  ? "  said  L 
"There's  a  way,  master,"  said  he,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
ought  deeply  on  the  subject. 
"I  should  like  to  know  it." 

"Lay  a  toll  on   everything  as  comes  through;  lay  a  toll  on 
Iken.     Lay  another  toll  on  everything  as  don't  come  through  ; 
a  toll  on  them  as  stops  at  home." 
Would  the  last  remedy  be  fair  ? " 

Flirt     Them  as  stops  at  home,  could  come  through  if  they 
■ ;  couldn't  they  ? " 
ky  they  could." 

'c5l  'em.     If  they  don't  come  through,  it's  their  look  out. 
1^  —Toll  'em  !  " 
cUng  it  was  as  impossible  to  argue  with  this  financial  genius 
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as  if  he  had  been  Ghanrellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  conBcqaentlf 
tho  right,  nukn  in  the  right  place,  I  passed  on  meekly. 

)Iy  tnind  now  began  to  misgive  me  that  the  disappointed  coacb- 
maker  haul  sent  mc  on  a  wild-goose  errand,  and  that  there  waa  w 
post -chaise  in  those  parts.  But  coming  within  view  of  certain  allcn- 
mtnt-gardcna  by  the  roadside,  I  retracted  the  suspicion,  and  wa- 
fesscd  that  I  had  done  him  an  injustice.  For,  there  I  saw,  surelj, 
the  poorest  superannuated  post-chaise  left  on  earth. 

It  uas  a  post-chaise  taken  off  its  axletree  and  wheels,  and  plumped 
down  on  the  clayey  soil  among  a  ragged  growth  of  vegetables.  It 
was  a  post-chaise  not  even  set  straight  upon  the  ground,  hut  tilted 
over,  as  if  it  had  fallen  out  of  a  balloon.  It  was  u  post-cbaise  thai 
bad  l)cen  a  long  time  in  those  decayed  cin-umstanccs,  and  agunst 
whii'h  searlet  beans  were  trained.  It  was  s.  postrchaise  patched 
and  mended  with  old  tcatrays,  or  with  scraps  of  iron  that  looked 
like  tlicm,  and  boarded  up  as  to  the  windows,  but  having  a  KyocEER 
on  tlie  off-side  door.  Whether  it  was  a  post-chaise  used  as  tool- 
house,  summer-house,  or  dwelling-house,  I  could  not  discover,  for 
there  was  nobody  at  home  at  the  post-chaise  when  I  knocked ;  but 
it  wiis  certainly  used  for  something,  and  locked  up.  In  the  wonder 
of  this  discovery,  I  walked  round  and  round  the  post-chaise  many 
1  liy  the  post-chaise.  Wiiiling  for  further  eiuc 
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I  The  stone-breaker,  who  had  not  broken  a  fragment  since  we 
lK;gu  to  conyerse,  then  did  as  follows.  He  raised  himself  by 
ymag  his  figure  on  his  hammer,  and  took  his  coat,  on  which  he 
hd  been  seated,  over  his  arm.  He  then  backed  to  an  easier  part 
of  the  bonk  than  that  by  which  I  had  come  down,  keeping  his 
dsik  iioggles  silently  upon  me  all  the  time,  and  then  shouldered 
Ik  luunmer,  suddenly  turned,  ascended,  and  was  gone.  His  face 
was  80  small,  and  his  goggles  were  so  large,  that  he  left  me  wholly 
munformed  as  to  his  countenance;  but  he  left  me  a  profound 
impiesBion  that  the  curved  legs  I  had  seen  from  behind  as  he  van- 
iriied,  were  the  legs  of  an  old  postboy.  It  was  not  until  then  that 
I  noticed  he  had  been  working  by  a  grass-grown  milestone,  which 
looked  like  a  tombstone  erected  over  the  grave  of  the  London  road. 
My  dinner-hour  being  close  at  hand,  I  had  no  leisure  to  pursue 
the  goggles  or  the  subject  then,  but  made  my  way  back  to  the 
Botphin's  Head.  In  the  gateway  I  found  J.  Mellows,  looking  at 
nothings  and  apparently  experiencing  that  it  failed  to  raise  his 


**/  don't  care  for  the  town,"  said  J.  Mellows,  #ien  I  compli- 
i&eated  him  on  the  sanitary  advantages  it  may  or  may  not  possess ; 
**I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  town  ! " 
"You don't  belong  to  it,  Mr.  Mellows?" 
"Belong  to  it!"  repeated  Mellows.  "If  I  didn't  belong  to  a 
ktter  style  of  town  than  this,  I'd  take  and  drown  myself  in  a 
ptiL"  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  Mellows,  having  so  little  to 
^  was  habitually  thrown  back  on  his  internal  resources  —  by 
viudi  I  mean  the  Dolphin's  cellar. 

"What  we  want,"  said  Mellows,  pulling  off  his  hat,  and  making 
tt  if  he  emptied  it  of  the  last  load  of  Disgust  that  had  exuded 
fiom  his  brain,  before  he  put  it  on  again  for  another  load ;  "  what 
*e  want^  is  a  Branch.     The  Petition  for  the  Branch  Bill  is  in  the 
<!oflfee-room.     Would  you  put  your  name  to  it  ?    Every  little  helps." 
I  foand  the  document  in  question  stretched  out  flat  on  the 
CQ^room  table  by  the  aid  of  certain  weights  from  the  kitchen, 
ttd  I  gave  it  the  additional  weight  of  my  uncommercial  signature. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  bound  myself  to  the  modest  statement 
that  universal  traffic,  happiness,  prosperity,  and  civilisation,  to- 
gether with  unbounded  national  triumph  in  competition  with  the 
ibreigner,  would  infallibly  flow  from  the  Branch. 

Having  achieved  this  constitutional  feat,  I  asked  Mr.  Mellows  if 
be  oonld  grace  my  dinner  with  a  pint  of  good  wine  ?  Mr.  Mellows 
AuB  replied: 

"If  I  oouldn't  give  you  a  pint  of  good  wine,  I'd  —  there !  —  I'd 
ake  and  drown  myself  in  a  pail.     But  I  was  deceived  when  I 
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bougiit  this  business,  and  the  stock  was  higgledy-piggledy,  utd  I 
havcu't  yet  tasted  my  way  quite  through  it  with  a  view'  to  aorting 
it.  Therefore,  if  you  order  one  kind  and  get  another,  change  til 
it  comes  right  For  what,"  said  Mellows,  unloading  bis  bat  a 
before,  "  what  would  you  or  any  gentleman  do,  if  you  ordered  ore 
kind  of  wine  and  waa  required  to  drink  another  T  Why,  youd 
(and  naturally  and  properiy,  having  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman), 
you'd  take  and  drown  yourself  in  a  pail ! " 


AU  tke  Year  Sound,  Fol.  9,  No.  223,  Aug.  U,  1863. 

XXV. 

TBE  BOILED  BEEF  OP  HEW   £Mai.Um. 

Tnn:  shabbiness  of  our  English  capital,  as  compared  with  Pttria, 
Bordeaux,  Fi^ddbrt,  Milan,  Geneva  —  almost  any  important  town 
on  the  continmt  of  Europe  —  I  find  very  striking  after  an  absence 
of  any  duration  in  foreign  parts.     london  is  sbabl^  in  coatrast 

villi  Edinburgh,  with  Abonleen.  with  Exeter,  with  Livery 
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second-hand  look  which  is  not  to  be  detected  od  the  maaa  of  the 
Parisian  population.  I  think  this  is  mainly  because  a  Parisian 
workman  doea  not  in  the  least  trouble  himself  about  what  is  worn 
by  a  Parisian  idler,  but  Uresaes  in  the  way  of  his  own  class,  and 
for  hia  own  comfort.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  the  fashions 
descend ;  and  you  never  fiiUy  know  how  inconvenient  or  ridiculous 
a  fashion  is,  until  you  see  it  in  its  last  descent  It  was  but  the 
other  day,  on  a  race-course,  that  I  observed  four  people  in  a 
barouche  deriving  great  entertainment  from  the  contemplation  of 
four  people  on  foot.  The  four  people  on  foot  were  two  young 
men  and  two  young  women;  the  four  people  in  the  barouche  were 
two  young  men  and  two  young  women.  The  four  young  women 
were  dressed  in  exactly  the  same  style  ;  the  four  young  men  were 
dressed  in  exactly  the  same  style.  Yet  the  two  couples  un  wheels 
were  as  much  amused  by  the  two  couples  on  foot,  as  if  they  were 
quite  unconscious  of  having  themselves  set  those  fashions,  or  of 
bciug  at  ttiat  very  moment  engaged  in  the  display  of  them. 

Is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  clothes  that  fashion  descends  here  in 
London  —  and  consequently  in  England  —  and  thence  shabbiness 
arises?  Let  us  think  a  little,  and  be  just.  The  " Bhu:k  Country " 
round  about  Birmingham,  is  a  vciy  black  countiy;  but  is  it  quite 
aa  blaek  as  it  has  been  lately  painteilt  An  appalling  aecidcnt 
happened  at  the  People's  Park  near  Birmingham,  this  last  July, 
when  it  was  crowded  with  people  from  the  Black  Countiy  —  an 
appalling  accident  consequent  on  a  shamefully  dangerous  exhibi- 
tion. Did  the  shamefully  dangerous  exhibition  originate  in  the 
moral  blackness  of  the  Black  Country,  and  in  the  Black  People's 
peculiar  love  of  the  excitement  attendant  on  great  personal  hazard, 
which  they  looked  on  at,  but  in  which  they  did  not  participate! 
Light  is  much  wanted  in  the  Black  Country.  O  we  are  all  agreed 
on  that.  But,  we  must  not  quite  forget  the  crowds  of  gentlefolks 
who  set  the  shamefully  dangerous  fashion,  either.  We  must  not 
quite  forget  the  enterprising  Directors  of  an  Institution  vaunting 
mighty  educational  pretences,  who  made  the  low  sensation  as 
strong  as  they  possibly  could  make  it,  by  hanging  the  Blondin 
rope  OB  high  as  they  possibly  could  bang  it.  All  this  must  not  be 
eclipsed  in  the  Blackness  of  the  Black  Country,  The  reserved 
seats  high  up  by  the  rope,  the  cleared  space  below  it,  so  that  no 
one  should  be  smashed  but  the  performer,  the  pretence  of  slippmg 
and  falling  off,  the  baskets  for  the  feet  and  the  sack  for  the  bead, 
the  photographs  everywhere,  and  the  virtuous  indignation  nowhere 
—  all  this  must  not  be  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  blackucas  of 
the  jet-hUck  country. 

Whatooevcr  fitshjon  is  set  in  Ei^UuL,  u  ceAun  ^  ^skjoA. 
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This  is  n  text  for  a  perpetual  sennon  on  care  ia  eettiBg  fashions, 
AVhen  ;ou  finrt  a  fashion  low  down,  look  back  for  the  time  {it  will 
never  be  far  oB)  when  it  was  the  fashion  high  up.  This  is  the 
text  for  a  perpetual  sennon  on  social  justice.  From  imitatioos  of 
Ethiopian  Serenaders,  to  iniitationa  of  Prince's  coatfl  and  wustcoats, 
you  will  find  the  original  model  in  St.  James's  Parish.  When  the 
Serenaiters  become  tiresome,  trace  them  beyond  the  Black  Counti;  ; 
when  the  coats  and  waistcoats  become  insupportable,  refer  them  to 
their  source  in  the  Upper  Toady  Regions. 

Gentlemen's  clubs  were  once  maintained  for  purposes  of  savage 
party  warfare  ;  working  men's  clubs  of  the  same  day  assumed  the 
same  character.  Gentlemen's  clubs  became  places  of  quiet  inof- 
fensive recreation;  working  men's  clubs  began  to  follow  suit.  If 
working  mcD  have  scemeil  rather  slow  to  appreciate  advantages  <^ 
combination  which  have  saveil  the  pockets  of  gentlemen,  and  en- 
lianced  their  comforts,  it  ia  because  working  men  could  scarcely, 
for  want  of  capital,  originate  such  combiDationa  without  help ; 
and  because  help  has  not  been  separable  from  that  great  imperti- 
nence. Patronage.  The  instinctive  revolt  of  his  spirit  against 
patronage,  is  a  quality  much  to  he  respected  in  the  Bnglish  work- 
ing man.     It  is  the  base  of  the  base  of  his  best  qualities.     Nor  is 
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horses  that  he  drove  at  his  work,  and  the  machines  that  drove 
him  at  his  work,  were  all  toys  in  one  little  paper  box,  and  he  the 
baby  who  played  with  them,  he  could  not  have  been  discoursed  to, 
more  impertinently  and  absurdly  than  I  have  heard  him  discoursed 
to  times  innumerable.  Consequently,  not  being  a  fool  or  a  fawner, 
he  has  come  to  acknowledge  his  patronage  by  virtually  saying: 
"  Let  me  alone.  If  you  understand  me  no  better  than  that^  sir 
and  madam,  let  me  alone.  You  mean  very  well,  I  dare  say,  but  I 
don't  like  it,  and  I  won't  come  here  again  to  have  any  more  of  it." 

Whatever  is  done  for  the  comfort  and  advancement  of  the  work- 
ing man  must  be  so  far  done  by  himself  as  that  it  is  maintained 
by  himself  And  there  must  be  in  it  no  touch  of  condescension, 
no  shadow  of  patronage.  In  the  great  working  districts,  this 
truth  is  studied  and  understood.  When  the  American  civil  war 
rendered  it  necessary,  first  in  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  in  Man- 
chester, that  the  working  people  should  be  shown  how  to  avaU 
themselves  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  system,  and  from  the 
combination  of  numbers,  in  the  purchase  and  the  cooking  of  their 
food,  this  truth  was  above  all  things  borne  in  mind.  The  quick 
consequence  was,  that  suspicion  and  reluctance  were  vanquished, 
and  that  the  effort  resulted  in  an  astonishing  and  a  complete 
success. 

Such  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  on  a  July  morning  of 
this  summer,  as  I  walked  towards  Commercial-street  (not  Uncom- 
mercial-street), Whitet'hapel.  The  Glasgow  and  Manchester  system 
had  been  lately  set  a  going  there,  by  certain  gentlemen  who  felt  an 
interest  in  its  diffusion,  and  I  had  been  attracted  by  the  following 
hand-bill  printed  on  rose-coloured  paper : 

SELF-SUPPORTING 

COOKING   DEPOT 

FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Commercial-street,  Wbitechapel, 

Where  Accommodation  is  provided  for  Dining  comfortably  300  Persons 

at  a  time. 

Open  from  7  a.m.  till  7  p.m. 

PRICES. 

All  Articles  of  the  Best  Qualitt. 

Cup  of  Tea  or  Coffee    ...       

Bread  and  Butter       ...       

Bread  and  Cheese         

Slice  of  Bread    • . .  One  half-penny  or 

Boiled  Egg  

Ginger  Beer  

Tbe  above  Articles  always  Tead^. 


One  Penny 
One  Penny 
One  Penny 
One  Penny 
One  Penny 
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Besides  the  above  ma;  be  t 
Bowl  of  Scotch  Broth 
Itowl  of  Soup 
J'late  of  Potatoes 
I'late  of  Minced  Beef 
Plate  of  Cold  Beef 
riate  of  CoM  Ham 
l'lal«  of  Plum  I'udding  c 


from  12  to  3  o'clock, 

OnePemiT 
One  Penny 
One  Penny 
Twopence 
Twopence 
Twopence 
Une  Penny 


rRice 

As  the  Economy  of  Cooking  depends  greatly  upon  the  umplidty 
of  the  Ajrangements  with  which  a  great  number  of  persona  can  be 
MTvod  at  one  time,  the  Upper  Room  of  this  Eatablishment  will 
be  especially  set  apart  for  a 

POBLIC  DINSER  SVBRT  DAT 

From  12  tilt  3  o'clock. 
Comisting  of  the foUoming  Dithtt: 
Bowl  of  Broth,  or  Soup, 
Plate  of  Cold  Beef  or  Ham, 
Flat«  of  I'otatoes, 
Plum  Pudding,  or  Rice, 
FIXED  CIIARQE  i\  d. 
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were  capable  of  accommodating  six  or  eight  persons  each;  the 
attendants  were  all  young  women,  becomingly  and  neatly  dressed, 
and  dressed  alike.  I  think  the  whole  staff  was  female,  with  the 
exception  of  the  steward  or  manager. 

My  first  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  wages  of  this  staff;  be- 
cause, if  any  establishment  claiming  to  be  self-3upporting,  live  upon 
the  spoliation  of  anybody  or  anything,  or  eke  out  a  feeble  existence 
by  poor  mouths  and  beggarly  resources  (as  too  many  so-called  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  do),  I  make  bold  to  express  my  Uncommercial 
opinion  that  it  has  no  business  to  live,  and  had  better  die.  It  was 
made  clear  to  me  by  the  account  books,  that  every  person  employed 
was  properly  paid.  My  next  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  quality 
of  the  provisions  purchased,  and  to  the  terms  on  v;hich  they  were 
bought.  It  was  made  equally  clear  to  me  that  the  quality  was  the 
very  best,  and  that  all  bills  were  paid  weekly.  My  next  inquiries 
were  directed  to  tl)e  balance-sheet  for  the  last  two  weeks  —  only 
the  third  and  fourth  of  the  establishment's  career.  It  was  made 
equally  clear  to  me,  that  after  everything  bought  was  paid  for,  and 
after  each  week  was  cliarged  with  its  full  share  of  wages,  rent  and 
taxes,  depreciation  of  plant  in  use,  and  interest  oiv  capital  at  the 
rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum,  the  last  week  had  yielded  a  profit 
of  (in  round  numbers)  one  pound  ten ;  and  the  previous  week  a 
profit  of  six  pounds  ten.  By  this  time  I  felt  that  I  had  a  healthy 
appetite  for  the  dinners. 

It  had  just  stmck  twelve,  and  a  quick  succession  of  faces  had 
already  begun  to  appear  at  a  little  window  in  the  wall  of  the  par- 
titioned space  where  I  sat  lucking  over  the  books.  Within  this 
little  window,  like  a  pay-lxix  at  a  theatre,  a  neat  and  brisk  young 
woman  presideii  to  take  money  and  issue  tickets.  Every  one  com- 
ing in  must  take  a  ticket.  Either  the  fourpence  halfpenny  ticket 
for  the  upper  room  (the  most  jwpular  ticket,  I  think),  or  a  penny 
ticket  for  a  bowl  of  soup,  or  as  many  i>enny  tickets  as  he  or  she 
cho6e  to  buy.  For  three  penny  tickets  one  had  quite  a  wide  range 
of  choice.  A  plate  of  culd  boiled  beef  and  potatoes  ;  or  a  plate  of 
cold  ham  and  potatoes  ;  or  a  plate  of  hot  minced  beef  and  potatoes ; 
or  a  bowl  of  soup,  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  plate  of  plum-pudding. 
Touching  what  they  should  have,  some  customers  on  taking  their 
seats  fell  into  a  reverie  —  became  mildly  distracteil  —  postpone<l 
decision,  and  said  in  bewilderment,  they  would  think  of  it.  One 
old  man  I  noticed  when  I  sat  among  the  tables  in  the  lower  room, 
who  was  startled  by  the  bill  of  fare,  and  sat  contemplating  it  as  if 
it  were  something  of  a  ghostly  nature.  The  decision  of  the  boys 
was  as  rapid  as  their  execution,  and  always  included  pudding. 

There  were  several  women  among  the  diners,  auOi  ibe,Nmi  ^<(i^^ 
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and  shopmen.  There  were  carpenters  and  paintera  from  the  nei^ 
bouriDg  buildings  under  repair,  and  there  were  nautic&l  men,  and 
there  were,  as  ono  diner  observed  to  me,  "some  of  most  Borts." 
Some  were  solitary,  some  came  two  together,  some  dined  in  parties 
of  three  or  four,  or  six.  The  latter  talked  together,  but  assuredlj 
no  one  was  louder  than  at  mj  club  in  Pall-Mall.  One  young  fellow 
whistlM  in  rather  ii  shrill  manner  while  he  waited  for  his  dinno', 
but  I  was  gratified  to  obsen-e  that  he  did  so  in  evident  defiance  c^ 
my  I'licommernat  individuality.  Quite  agreeing  with  him,  on  oon- 
sidenition,  that  I  liad  no  business  to  be  there,  unless  I  dined  like 
the  nst,  I  "  went  in,"  as  the  phrase  is,  for  fourpence-halfpenny. 

The  room  of  the  fourpence-halfpenny  banquet  bad,  like  the  lower 
room,  a  counter  in  it,  on  which  were  ranged  a  great  number  of  cold 
portions  ready  for  distribution.  Behind  this  counter,  the  fragrant 
soup  was  steaming  in  <leep  cans,  and  the  best-cooked  of  ptotatoen 
were  fiiilied  out  of  ^milar  receptacles.  Nothing  to  eat  was  touched 
with  tiie  hand.  Every  waitress  had  her  own  tables  to  attend  bx 
As  soon  as  she  saw  a  new  customer  seat  himself  at  one  of  her 
tables,  she  took  from  the  counter  all  his  dinner  —  his  soup,  pota- 
toes, meat,  and  pudding  —  piled  it  up  de):terously  in  her  two  band^ 
set  it  bi-fore  him,  and  took  bia  ticket.  This  serving  of  the  wbc4e 
T  at  oni'e,  had  been  found  greatly  to  simplify  the  business  d 
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oeity  out  in  the  street  and  about  the  entrance,  the  general  tone 
was  as  good  as  could  be,  and  the  customers  fell  easily  into  the 
ways  of  the  place.  It  was  clear  to  me,  however,  that  they  were 
there  to  have  what  they  paid  for,  and  to  be  on  an  independent 
footing.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  they  might  be  patronised 
out  of  the  building  in  a  mouth.  With  judicious  visiting,  and  by 
dint  of  being  questioned,  read  to,  and  talked  at,  they  might  even 
be  got  rid  of  (for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century)  in  half  the  time. 

This  disinterested  and  wise  movement  is  fraught  with  so  many 
wholesome  changes  in  the  lives  of  the  working  people,  and  with  so 
much  good  in  the  way  of  overcoming  that  suspicion  which  our  own 
unconscious  impertinence  has  engendered,  that  it  is  scarcely  gra- 
cious to  criticise  details  as  yet ;  the  rather,  because  it  is  indispu- 
table that  the  managers  of  the  Whitechapel  establishment  most 
thoroughly  feel  that  they  are  upon  their  honour  with  the  customers, 
as  to  the  minutest  points  of  administration.  But,  although  the 
American  stoves  cannot  roast,  they  can  surely  boil  one  kind  of 
meat  as  well  as  another,  and  need  not  always  circumscribe  their 
boiling  talents  within  the  limits  of  ham  and  beef.  The  most  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  those  substantials,  would  probably  not  object 
to  occasional  inconstancy  in  respect  of  pork  and  mutton :  or,  es- 
pecially in  cold  weather,  to  a  little  innocent  trifling  with  Irish 
stews,  meat  pies,  and  toads  in  holes.  Another  drawback  on  the 
Whitechapel  establishment,  is  the  absence  of  beer.  Regarded 
merely  as  a  question  of  policy,  it  is  very  impolitic,  as  having  a 
tendency  to  send  the  working  men  to  the  public-house,  where  gin 
is  reported  to  be  sold.  But,  there  is  a  much  higher  ground  on 
which  this  absence  of  beer  is  objectionable.  It  expresses  distrust 
of  the  working  man.  It  is  a  fragment  of  that  old  mantle  of  pat- 
ronage in  which  so  many  estimable  Thugs,  so  darkly  wandering  up 
and  down  the  moral  world,  are  sworn  to  muffle  him.  Good  beer  is 
a  good  thing  for  him,  he  says,  and  he  likes  it ;  the  Depot  could 
give  it  him  good,  and  he  now  gets  it  bad.  Why  does  the  Depot 
not  give  it  him  good  ?  BecaiLse  he  would  get  drunk.  Why  does  the 
Depot  not  let  him  have  a  pint  with  his  dinner,  which  would  not 
make  him  drunk  ?  Because  he  might  have  had  another  pint,  or 
another  two  pints,  before  he  came.  Now,  this  distrust  is  an  affront, 
is  exceedingly  inconsistent  with  the  confidence  the  managers  ex- 
press in  their  hand-bills,  and  is  a  timid  stopping-short  upon  the 
straight  highway.  It  is  unjust  and  unreasonable,  also.  It  is  un- 
just, because  it  pimishes  the  sober  man  for  the  vice  of  the  drunken 
man.  It  is  unreasonable,  because  any  one  at  all  experienced  in 
such  things  knows  that  the  drunken  workman  does  not  get  drunk 
where  he  goes  to  eat  and  drink,  but  where  he  goea  to  <\nTi>L  —  «ir 
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pressly  to  driok.  To  suppose  that  the  irorking  mui  cannot  state 
this  iiiirstion  to  himself  quite  as  plainly  as  I  state  it  ban,  is  to 
i<iippoiii?  that  h?  is  a  baby,  nnd  is  again  to  tell  him  in  the  old  mui- 
some  condcBoending  patronising  way  that  he  must  be  goody-poody, 
nnd  ilo  as  he  is  toldypoldy,  and  nut  be  a  mannypanny  or  a  Toter- 
I>oter.  but  fold  his  haatly-pandys,  and  be  a  childy-pildy. 

I  found  from  the  accounts  of  the  Whitechapel  Self-Supportiiig 
Cooking  Depot,  that  every  article  sold  in  it,  even  at  the  prices  I 
have  quoted,  yields  a  certain  small  profit !  Individnal  spMmkton 
arc  of  rouTHe  already  in  the  field,  and  are  of  course  already  appro- 
priating the  name.  The  classes  for  Those  benefit  the  real  depots 
are  designed,  will  distinguish  between  the  tvo  kinds  of  enterpilK. 
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XXVI. 

CHATHAM   DOCKYARD. 

Thkrr  are  some   small   out-ofthe-way  landing-placee  on 
Tliamos  and  the  Sledway,  where  I  do  much  of  my  summer  idli 

ipg  water  is  f;ivnnrnble  to  day^^^earos.  nnd  a  strong  tidal  ri 
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melt  into  any  train  of  fancy.  Equally  adaptable  to  any  purpose  or 
to  none,  are  the  pasturing  sheep  and  kine  upon  the  marshes,  the 
gulls  that  wheel  and  dip  around  me,  the  crows  (well  out  of  gunshot) 
going  home  from  the  rich  harvest-fields,  the  heron  that  has  b6en 
out  a  fishing  and  looks  as  melancholy,  up  there  in  the  sky,  as  if  it 
hadn't  agreed  with  him.  Everything  within  the  range  of  the  senses 
will,  by  the  aid  of  the  running  water,  lend  itself  to  everything 
beyond  that  range,  and  work  into  a  drowsy  whole,  not  unlike  a 
kind  of  tune,  but  for  which  there  is  no  exact  definition. 

One  of  these  landing-places  is  near  an  old  fort  (I  can  see  the 
Nore  Light  from  it  with  my  pocket-glass),  from  which  fort  mysteri- 
ously emerges  a  boy,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  additions  to 
my  scanty  stock  of  knowledge.  He  is  a  young  boy,  with  an  intelli- 
gent face  burnt  to  a  dust  colour  by  the  summer  sun,  and  with  crisp 
hair  of  the  same  hue.  He  is  a  boy  in  whom  I  have  perceived  noth- 
ing incompatible  with  habits  of  studious  inquiry  and  meditation, 
unless  an  evanescent  black  eye  (I  was  delicate  of  inquiring  how 
occasioned)  should  be  so  considered.  To  him  am  I  indebted  for 
ability  to  identify  a  Custom-house  boat  at  any  distance,  and  for  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies  observed  by  a  home- 
ward bound  Indiaman  coming  up  the  river,  when  the  Custom-house 
officers  go  aboard  her.  But  for  him,  I  might  never  have  heard  of 
"the  dumb-ague,"  respecting  which  malady  I  am  now  learned. 
Had  I  never  sat  at  his  feet,  I  might  have  finished  my  mortal  career 
and  never  known  that  when  I  see  a  white  horse  on  a  barge's  sail, 
that  barge  is  a  lime  barge.  For  precious  secrets  in  reference  to 
beer,  am  I  likewise  beholden  to  him,  involving  warning  against  the 
beer  of  a  certain  establishment,  by  reason  of  its  having  turned  sour 
through  failure  in  point  of  demand ;  though  my  young  sage  is  not 
of  opinion  that  similar  deterioration  has  befallen  the  ale.  He  has 
also  enlightened  me  touching  the  mushrooms  of  the  marshes,  and 
has  gently  reproved  my  ignorance  in  having  supposed  them  to  be 
impregnated  with  salt.  His  manner  of  imparting  information,  is 
thoughtful,  and  appropriate  to  the  scene.  As  he  reclines  beside 
me,  he  pitches  into  the  river,  a  little  stone  or  piece  of  grit,  and  then 
delivers  himself  oracularly,  as  though  he  spoke  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  spreading  circle  that  it  makes  in  the  water.  He  never  im- 
proves my  mind  without  observing  this  formula. 

With  the  wise  boy  —  whom  I  know  by  no  other  name  than  the 
Spirit  of  the  Fort  —  I  recently  consorted  on  a  breezy  day  when 
the  river  leaped  about  us  and  was  full  of  life.  I  had  seen  the 
sheaved  com  carrying  in  the  golden  fields  as  I  came  down  to 
the  river ;  and  the  rosy  farmer,  watching  his  labouring-men  in  the 
saddle  on  his  cob,  had  told  mo  how  he  harl  reape<l  his  two  huudt^ 
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ant]  sixty  acres  of  lung-stnwed  com  last  vcek,  and  how  a  better 
wiK^k's  work  he  had  never  done  in  all  his  days.  Peace  anil  ftban- 
dancu  were  on  the  country-side  in  beautiful  fonns  and  beautiful  col- 
ours, and  the  harvest  seemed  even  to  be  sailing  out  to  grace  the  neyer- 
reapeil  sea  in  the  yellow-liuicn  barges  that  mellowed  the  distance. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Fort,  directing  his 
remarks  to  a  certain  floating  iron  battery  lately  lying  in  that  reach  <rf 
the  river,  enriched  tny  mind  with  his  opinions  on  naval  architecture^ 
and  informed  mc  that  he  would  like  to  be  an  engineer.  I  fbuod 
him  up  t«  everything  that  is  done  in  the  contracting  line  by  Mesus. 
Pfto  and  Brasscy  —  cunning  in  the  article  of  concrete — ^  mellow 
in  the  matter  of  iron— great  on  the  subject  of  gunneiy.  Whoi 
he  spoke  of  pile-driving  and  sluice- making,  he  left  me  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  and  I  can  never  sufficiently  acknoivledge  his  forbearanoe 
with  mc  in  my  disables!  state.  While  he  thus  disconraed,  he  aey- 
ertl  times  directed  liis  eyes  to  one  distant  quarter  of  the  lanilscape; 
anil  spoke  with  vague  mysterious  awe  of  "tlie  Yard."  Pondering 
his  lessons  after  we  bad  parted,  I  bethought  me  that  the  Yard  waa 
one  of  our  large  public  Dockyards,  and  that  it  lay  hidden  among 
the  crops  down  in  the  dip  behind  the  windmills,  as  if  it  modesthr 
kept  itself  out  of  view  in  peaceful  times,  and  sought  to  trouble  no 
Taken  with  this  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  Yard,  I  resolyed 
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Btioiig  with  great  folded  gatea,  like  an  enormous  patent  safe.  These 
gates  devouriDg  me,  I  became  digested  into  the  Yard ;  and  it  bad, 
at  firat,  a  clean-swept  holiday  air,  aa  if  it  had  given  over  work 
until  next  war-time.  Though  indeed  a  quantity  of  hemp  for  rope 
was  tumbling  out  of  store-houses,  even  there,  which  would  hardly 
be  lying  like  so  much  hay  on  the  whit«  stonce  if  the  Yard  were  as 
placid  as  it  pretended. 

Ding,  Clash,  Dong,  Bang,  Boom,  Rattle,  Clash,  Baku,  Clink, 
Bang,  Dong,  Baku,  Clatter,  bano,  bang,  BANG !  What  on 
earth  is  this  !  This  is,  or  soon  will  he,  the  Achilles,  iron  armour- 
plated  ship.  Twelve  hundred  men  are  working  at  her  now  ;  twelve 
hundred  men  working  on  stages  over  her  sides,  over  her  bows, 
over  her  stem,  under  her  keel,  between  her  decks,  down  in 
bcr  hold,  within  her  and  without,  crawling  and  creeping  into 
the  finest  curves  of  her  lines  wherever  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
twist.  Twelve  hundred  hammerers,  measurers,  caulkera,  armourers, 
forgers,  smitliH,  shipwrights ;  twelve  hundred  dingers,  clashers, 
dongers,  rattlers,  clinkcre,  bangers  bangers  bangers !  Yet  all 
this  stupendous  uproar  around  the  rising  Achilles  is  as  nothing 
to  the  reverberations  with  which  the  perfected  Achilles  shall  re- 
sound upon  the  itrea<lful  day  when  the  full  work  is  in  hand  for 
which  this  is  but  note  of  preparation  —  the  day  when  the  scuppera 
that  are  now  fitting  like  great  diy  thirsty  conduit-pipes,  shall  run 
red.  All  these  busy  figures  between  decks,  dimly  seen  bending  at 
their  work  in  smoke  and  fire,  are  as  nothing  to  the  figures  that 
sliall  do  work  here  of  another  kind  in  smoke  and  hre,  that  day. 
These  steam-worked  engines  alongside,  helping  the  ship  by  travel- 
ling to  and  fm,  and  wafting  tons  of  iron  plates  about,  as  though 
they  were  so  many  leaves  of  trees,  would  be  rent  limb  from  limb 
if  they  stood  by  her  for  a  minute  then.  To  think  that  this  Acliillcs, 
monstrous  compound  of  iron  tank  and  oaken  chest,  can  ever  swim 
or  roll !  To  think  tliat  any  fon-c  of  wind  and  wave  could  ever 
break  her  !  To  think  ttiat  wherever  I  sec  a  glowing  red-hot  iron 
point  thrust  out  of  her  aide  from  within  —  as  I  do  now,  there,  and 
there,  and  there !  —  and  two  watching  men  on  a  stage  without, 
with  bared  arms  and  sledge-hammers,  strike  at  it  fiercely,  and  re- 
peat their  blows  until  it  is  black  and  flat,  I  see  a  rivet  being  driven 
home,  of  which  there  are  many  in  every  iron  plate,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  in  the  ship !  To  think  that  the  difficulty  I  ex- 
perience in  appreciating  the  ship's  size  when  I  am  on  board,  arises 
from  her  being  a  series  of  iron  tanks  and  oaken  chests,  so  that 
internally  she  is  ever  finishing  and  ever  banning,  and  half  of  her 
might  be  smashed,  and  yet  the  remaining  half  suffice  and  be  aonnd. 
Then,  to  go  over  the  side  again  and  down  among  the  oolc  aud  ^^ 
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to  thL-  bottom  of  the  dock,  in  the  depths  of  the  subterranean  forest 
(if  dug-shores  and  stays  that  bold  ber  up,  and  to  see  the  immense 
iiia^  bulging  out  against  the  upper  light,  and  tapering  down 
towards  me,  is,  with  great  pains  and  much  clambering,  to  arrive 
at  an  impossibility  of  realising  that  this  is  a  ship  at  all,  and  to 
become  possessed  by  the  fancy  that  it  is  an  eoonnoua  immovaUe 
cdifii'c  liet  up  in  an  ancient  amphitheatre  (say,  that  at  Verona),  and 
ahuost  filling  it !  Yet  what  would  even  these  things  be,  without 
the  tributary  workshops  and  the  mechanical  powers  for  piercing 
the  iron  plates  —  four  inches  and  a  half  thick  —  for  rivcta,  shaiung 
them  under  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  finest  tapering  turns  of  the 
ship's  lines,  and  paring  them  away,  with  knives  shaped  like  the 
beakd  of  strong  and  cruel  birds,  to  the  nicest  requirements  rf 
the  design  !  These  machines  of  tremendous  force,  so  easily  directed 
hy  one  attentive  tace  and  presiding  hand,  seem  to  me  to  hare  in 
thi'ui  something  of  the  retiring  character  of  the  Yard.  "Obedient 
monster,  please  to  bite  this  masa  of  iron  through  and  throngh,  at 
eiiual  distances,  where  these  regular  chalk-marks  are,  aU  round." 
Monster  looks  at  its  work,  and  lifting  its  ponderous  head,  replies, 

"  I  don't  particularly  want  to  do  it ;  but  if  it  must  be  done !  ■ 

The  solid  metal  wri^les  out,  hot  from  the  monster's  crunching 
tooth,  and  it  i»  done.  "Dutiful  monster,  observe  this  other  maM 
of  iron.  It  is  required  to  be  pared  away,  according  to  this  deli- 
cately lessening  and  arbitrary  line,  which  please  to  look  at.' 
Monster  (who  has  been  in  a  reverie)  brings  down  its  blunt  head, 
and,  much  in  the  manner  of  Doctor  Johnson,  closely  looks  along 
the  line  —  very  closely,  being  somewhat  near-sighted.  "I  dont 
particularly  want  to  do  it ;  but  if  it  must  be  done  —  ■- ! "  Mon- 
lutlwT  iLL'ar-iiglitL-d  luuk,  Uikc--  aim,  ;i[id   the  tortured 
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I  have  no  preeent  time  to  think  about  it,  for  I  am  going  to  see 
the  workshope  where  they  make  all  the  oara  uaed  in  the  British 
NaTj.  A  pretty  large  pile  of  building,  I  opine,  and  a  pretty  long 
job  I  Aa  to  the  building,  I  am  booq  disappointed,  because  the 
work  is  all  done  in  one  loft.  And  as  to  a  long  job — what  ia  thisT 
Two  rather  large  mangles  with  a  awann  of  butterflies  hovering  over 
them  1     What  can  there  be  in  the  mangles  that  attiacts  butterflies  t 

Drawing  nearer,  I  discern  that  these  are  not  mangles,  but  intri- 
cate machines,  set  with  knives  and  sawa  and  planes,  which  cut 
smooth  and  straight  here,  and  skntwise  there,  and  now  cut  such 
a  depth,  and  now  miss  cutting  altogether,  according  to  the  pre- 
destined requirements  of  the  pieces  of  wood  that  are  pushed  on 
below  them :  eai-h  of  which  pieces  is  to  be  an  oar,  and  is  roughly 
adapted  to  that  purpose  before  it  takes  its  final  leave  of  far-off 
forests,  and  sails  for  England.  Likewise  I  discern  that  the  butter- 
flies are  not  true  butterflii's,  but  wooden  sharings,  which,  being 
spirted  up  from  the  wood  by  the  violence  of  the  machinery,  and 
kept  in  rapid  and  not  aiiial  movement  by  the  impulse  of  it«  rota- 
tion on  the  nir,  flutter  and  play,  and  rise  and  fall,  and  conduct 
themselves  as  like  butterflies  as  heart  could  wish.  Suddenly  the 
noise  and  motion  cease,  and  the  butterflies  drop  dead.  An  oar  has 
been  made  since  I  came  in,  wanting  the  shaped  handle.  As  quickly 
as  I  can  follow  it  with  my  eye  and  thought,  the  same  oar  is  carried 
to  a  turning  lathe.  A  whirl  and  a  Nick  !  Handle  made.  Oar 
finished. 

The  exquisite  beauty  and  eflicieney  of  this  machinery  need  do 
illustration,  but  happen  to  have  a  pointed  illustration  to-day.  A 
pair  of  oars  of  unusual  size  cliancc  to  be  wanted  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  they  have  to  ho  made  by  hand.  Side  by  side  with 
the  subtle  and  facile  machine,  and  side  by  side  with  the  last- 
growing  pile  of  oars  on  the  floor,  a  man  shapes  out  these  specdal 
oere  with  an  axe.  Attondod  by  no  butterflies,  and  chipping  and 
dinting,  by  comparison  ns  leisurely  as  if  he  were  a  labouring  Pagan 
getting  them  ready  against  his  decease  at  threescore  and  ten,  to 
take  with  him  as  a  present  to  Charon  for  his  boat,  the  man  (aged 
about  thirty)  plica  his  task.  The  machine  would  make  a  regula- 
tion oar  while  the  man  wipes  his  forehead.  The  man  might  be 
buried  in  a  mound  made  of  the  strips  of  thin  brood  wooden  ribbon 
torn  from  the  wood  whirled  into  oars  as  the  minutes  fidl  from  the 
clock,  before  he  had  done  a  forenoon's  work  with  his  axe. 

Passing  from  this  wonderful  u'ght  to  the  Ships  again  —  for  my 
heart,  as  to  the  Yarl,  is  where  the  ships  are — I  notice  certajn 
unfinished  wooden  walls  left  seasoning  on  the  stocks,  pending  the 
solution  of  the  merits  of  the  wood  and  iron  quntwo,  «n&  \n.-«V&% 
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an  air  of  biding  their  time  with  Burly  confidence.  The  naineB  of 
tbesc  worthies  are  set  up  beside  them,  together  with  their  capaci^ 
in  guns— a  custom  highly  conducive  to  case  and  la^foction  in 
Boriid  intercourse,  if  it  could  be  adapted  to  maokind.  By  a  plank 
more  graeefully  pendulous  than  substantial,  I  make  bold  to  go 
abo:inl  a  transport  ship  (iron  screw)  just  sent  in  from  the  coatne- 
tur's  yard  to  be  inspected  and  paiwcd.  She  is  a  veiy  grati^ing 
expt-ricnce,  in  the  Eimplicitj  and  humanity  of  her  arrangemnita 
fur  tpiops,  in  her  provision  for  light  and  air  and  cleanliness,  and 
in  her  L-are  for  women  and  children.  It  occure  to  me,  as  I  expkoe 
luT,  tliat  I  would  nijuiro  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to  go  aboard 
htT.  at  midnight  by  the  Dockyard  bell,  and  stay  aboard  alone  till 
mortiitig  :  for  surely  she  must  be  linuntcd  by  a  crowd  of  ghosts  of 
ulwtiiiatf  old  martiuetti,  mounifullj  flapping  their  clierubic  epau- 
It'ttcA  over  the  clianged  times.  Tlioiigh  still  we  may  leam  from 
the  :u>tounding  ways  and  means  in  our  Yanb  now,  more  highly  than 
ever  to  respect  the  forefathers  who  got  to  sea,  and  fought  the  sea, 
ami  held  the  sea,  without  them.  This  remembrance  putting  me 
in  the  best  of  tempers  with  an  old  hulk,  very  grccQ  as  to  her 
copjuT,  and  generally  dim  and  patched,  I  pidl  off  my  bat  to  her. 
Wlii.h  salutation  a  callow  and  downy-faced  young  officer  of  F 
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country.  I  still  think  that  I  should  rather  like  to  try  the  effect 
of  writing  a  book  in  it.  Its  retirement  is  complete,  and  to  go 
gliding  to  and  fro  among  the  stacks  of  timber  would  be  a  con- 
venient kind  of  travelling  in  foreign  countries  —  among  the  forests 
of  North  America,  the  sodden  Honduras  swamps,  the  dark  pine 
woods,  the  Norwegian  frosts,  and  the  tropical  heats,  rainy  seasons, 
and  thunder-storms.  The  costly  store  of  timber  is  stacked  and 
stowed  away  in  sequestered  places,  with  the  pervading  avoidance 
of  flourish  or  effect.  It  makes  as  little  of  itself  as  possible,  and 
caUs  to  no  one  '*  Come  and  look  at  me ! ''  And  yet  it  is  picked 
out  from  the  trees  of  the  world ;  picked  out  for  length,  picked  out 
for  breadth,  picked  out  for  straightness,  picked  out  for  crookedness, 
chosen  with  an  eye  to  every  need  of  ship  and  boat.  Strangely 
twisted  pieces  lie  about,  precious  in  the  sight  of  shipwrights. 
Sauntering  through  these  groves,  I  come  upon  an  open  glade  where 
workmen  are  examining  some  timber  recently  delivered.  Quite 
a  pastoral  scene,  with  a  background  of  river  and  windmill!  and 
no  more  like  War  than  the  American  States  are  at  present  like  an 
Union. 

Sauntering  among  the  ropemaking,  I  am  spun  into  a  state  of 
blissful  indolence,  wherein  my  rope  of  life  seems  to  be  so  untwisted 
by  the  process  as  that  I  can  sec  back  to  very  early  days  indeed, 
when  my  bad  dreams  —  they  were  frightful,  though  my  more  ma- 
ture understanding  has  never  made  out  why  —  were  of  an  inter- 
minable sort  of  ropemaking,  with  long  minute  filaments  for  strands, 
which,  when  they  were  spun  home  together  close  to  my  eyes,  occa- 
sioned screaming.  Next,  I  walk  among  the  quiet  lofts  of  stores — 
of  sails,  spars,  rigging,  ships'  boats  —  determined  to  believe  that 
somebody  in  authority  wears  a  girdle  and  bends  beneath  the  weight 
of  a  massive  bunch  of  keys,  and  that,  when  such  a  thing  is  wanted, 
he  comes  telling  his  keys  like  Blue  Beard,  and  opens  such  a  door. 
Impassive  as  the  long  lofts  look,  let  the  electric  battery  send  down 
the  word,  and  the  shutters  and  doors  shall  fly  open,  and  such  a 
fleet  of  armed  ships,  under  steam  and  under  sail,  shall  burst  forth 
as  will  charge  the  old  Medway  —  where  the  merry  Stuart  let  the 
Dutch  come,  while  his  not  so  merry  sailors  starved  in  the  streets  — 
with  something  worth  looking  at  to  carry  to  the  sea.  Thus  I  idle 
round  to  the  Medway  again,  where  it  is  now  flood  tide ;  and  I  find 
the  river  evincing  a  strong  solicitude  to  force  a  way  into  the  dry 
dock  where  Achilles  is  waited  on  by  the  twelve  hundred  bangers, 
with  intent  to  bear  the  whole  away  before  they  are  ready. 

To  the  last,  the  Yanl  puts  a  quiet  face  upon  it ;  for  I  make  my 
way  to  the  gates  through  a  little  quiet  grove  of  trees,  shading  the 
quaintest  of  Dutch  landing-places,  where  the  leaf-«pec\;l<e\  i^vdA^^ 
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of  .1  shipwright  just  pasung  amy  at  the  further  end  might  be  tbe 
shadow  of  Russian  Peter  himself.  So,  the  doois  of  the  great  pAteat 
Eafe  nt  last  close  upon  me,  and  I  take  boat  agun :  somehow,  think- 
ing aa  the  oara  dip,  of  braggart  Pistol  and  his  brood,  and  of  the  quiet 
monsters  of  the  Yard,  with  their  "We  don't  particularly  want  to 
Uo  it ;  but  if  it  must  be  done ! "    Scrunch. 


AU  the  Year  R/mnd,  Vol.  tO,  ITo.  329,  Sept.  12,  taS3. 


IN  THE  FBEKCH-FLEMISH   COtTfTRT. 

"  It  is  neither  a  bold  nor  a  diversified  countiy,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, "  this  country  which  iB  tliree-quartera  Flemish,  and  a  quarter 
Fn'iLch  ;  yet  it  haa  its  attructionB  too.  Though  great  lines  of  nil- 
way  troveree  it,  the  trains  leave  it  behind,  and  go  puffing  off  to 
Paris  and  the  South,  to  Belgium  and  Germany,  to  the  Nortbem 
Si'a-Coast  of  Prance,  and  to  England,  and  merely  smoke  it  a  littk 
in  jKiSBing.  Then  I  don't  know  it,  and  that  is  a  good  reason  for 
g  here ;  and  I  can't  pronouncu  liaif  the  long  quwr  n 
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their  dutant  homes  ioto  the  fields  at  suniisc  tuid  back  agiun  at 
Biineet.  The  occasional  few  poor  cottages  and  farms  in  this  region, 
surely  cannot  afibnl  Bhelt«r  to  the  numbers  neecssary  to  the  culti- 
vation, albeit  the  work  ia  done  so  very  deliberately,  that  on  one 
long  hairest  day  I  have  seen,  in  twelve  miles,  about  twice  as  many 
men  and  women  (all  told)  reaping  and  binding.  Yet  have  I  seen 
more  cattle,  more  sheep,  more  pigs,  and  all  in  better  ease,  than 
where  there  is  purer  French  spoken,  and  also  better  ricks  —  round 
swelling  peg-top  ricks,  well  tliatched  :  not  a  sliapcless  brown  heap, 
like  the  toast  of  a  Giant's  toast-and- water,  pinned  to  the  earth  with 
one  of  the  skeweis  out  of  his  kitchen.  A  goo<i  custom  they  have 
about  here,  likewise,  of  proloegiug  the  sloping  tiled  roof  of  farm  or 
cottage,  80  that  it  overhangs  three  or  four  feet,  carrying  off  the  wet, 
and  making  a  good  drying  place  wherein  to  haug  up  herbs,  or  im- 
plements, or  what  not.  A  better  custom  than  tlie  popular  one  of 
keeping  the  refuse-heap  and  puddle  close  before  the  house  door : 
which,  although  I  paint  my  dwelling  never  so  brightly  blue  (and 
it  cannot  be  too  blue  for  me,  hereabouts),  will  bring  fever  inside 
my  door.  Wondcrfid  poultry  of  the  P'rench -Flemish  country,  why 
take  the  trouble  to  be  ))Oitltry  I  Why  not  stop  short  at  eggs  in 
the  rising  generation,  and  die  out  and  have  done  with  it)  Parents 
of  chickens  have  I  seen  this  day,  followed  by  their  wretched  young 
&milie8,  scratehing  nothing  out  of  the  mud  with  an  air  —  tottering 
about  ou  legs  so  scraggy  and  weak,  tliat  the  valiant  won!  drum- 
sticks becomca  a  mockery  when  applied  to  them,  and  the  crow  of 
the  lord  and  master  has  been  a  mere  dejected  cose  of  croup.  Carts 
bave  I  seen,  and  other  agricultural  inetnimcnts,  unwieldy,  dislo- 
cated, moDBtrous.  Poplar-trees  by  the  thousand  fringe  the  fields 
and  fringe  the  end  of  the  flat  landscape,  so  that  I  feel,  looking 
straight  on  before  mc,  as  if,  when  I  pass  the  extrcmcst  fringe  on 
the  low  horizon,  I  shall  stumble  over  into  space.  Little  white- 
washed black  holes  of  chapels,  with  barred  doors  and  Flemish 
inscriptions,  abound  at  roadside  comere,  and  often  they  are  gar- 
nisbetl  with  a  sheaf  of  wooden  crossee,  like  children's  swords ;  or, 
in  their  defiiult,  some  hollow  ol<i  tree  with  a  snint  roosting  in  it, 
is  nmilarly  decorated,  or  a  pole  with  a  very  diminutive  saint  en- 
shrined aloft  in  a  sort  of  sacred  pigeon-house.  Not  that  we  are 
deficient  in  such  decoration  in  the  town  here,  for,  over  at  the  church 
yonder,  outside  the  buildinc,  is  a  scenic  representation  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion, built  up  with  old  bricks  and  stones,  and  made  out  with 
painted  canvas  and  wooden  figures ;  the  whole  surmounting  the 
dus^  skull  of  some  holy  pcrwinoge  (perliape),  shut  up  behind  a 
little  ashy  iron  grate,  as  if  it  were  originally  put  there  to  be  cooked, 
and  the  fire  had  long  gone  out.     A  windmilly  counlrj  tVtw,  \>wi^ 
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the  windmills  are  bo  damp  and  ricketj,  that  tbey  nearly  knock 
thrini^olves  off  their  legs  at  every  turn  of  thrar  sails,  and  creak  in 
iou.i  complaint.  A  weaving  country,  too,  for  in  the  wayside  cot 
tagcs  the  looin  gctcs  wcnrily  —  rattle  and  dick,  rattle  and  click  — 
and.  looking  in,  I  see  the  poor  weaving  peasant,  man  or  woman, 
bending  at  tlic  work,  while  the  child,  working  too,  turns  a  little 
h.tndwhecl  put  upon  the  ground  to  auit  i\A  height.  An  uncon- 
si'ion:ib!e  monster,  the  loom  in  a  small  dwelling,  asserting  bimsdf 
unjrenorously  as  the  bread-winner,  straddling  over  the  children's 
straw  beds,  cramping  the  family  in  space  and  air,  and  making  him- 
self generally  objectionable  and  tyrannical.  He  is  tributaiy,  too^ 
to  ugly  mills  and  factories  and  bleaching-grounds,  rising  out  of  the 
sluii-vd  fields  in  an  nbnipt  bare  way,  disdaining,  like  himself  to  be 
ornamental  or  aceommodating.  Surrounded  by  these  things,  here 
I  stoiiil  on  the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  persuaded  to  remain  bj 
the  P.  Salry  Family,  fifteen  diamatic  subjects  strong. 

There  was  a  Fair  besides.  The  double  persuasion  being  irre- 
sistible, and  my  sponge  being  left  behind  at  the  last  Hotel,  I  made 
the  tour  of  the  little  town  to  buy  another.  In  the  small  emiii; 
sbo)>s  -^  mercers,  opticians,  and  dru^st-grocers,  with  here  and 
tiiere  an  emporium  of  religious  images  —  the  gravest  of  old  spe 
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to  ascertain  whether  he  could  possibly  have  put  on  that  dress-coat, 
that  clear  complexion,  and  those  arched  black  vocal  eyebrows,  in 
80  short  a  space  of  time.  It  then  became  manifest  that  this  was 
another  stout  gentleman  imperfectly  repressed  by  a  belt :  to  whom, 
before  the  spectators  had  recovered  their  presence  of  mind,  entered 
a  third  stout  gentleman  imperfectly  repressed  by  a  belt,  exactly 
like  him.  These  two  "subjects,"  making  with  the  money-taker 
three  of  the  announced  fifteen,  fell  into  conversation  touching  a 
charming  young  widow :  who,  presently  appearing,  proved  to  be  a 
stout  lady  altogether  irrepressible  by  any  means  —  quite  a  parallel 
case  to  the  American  Negro  —  fourth  of  the  fifteen  subjects,  and 
sister  of  the  fifth  who  presided  over  the  check-department.  In 
good  time  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  subjects  were  dramatically  pre- 
sented, and  we  had  the  inevitable  Ma  M^re,  Ma  M^re !  and  also 
the  inevitable  malediction  d'un  p^re,  and  likewise  the  inevitable 
Marquis,  and  also  the  inevitable  provincial  young  man,  weak- 
minded  but  faithful,  who  followed  Julie  to  Paris,  and  cried  and 
laughed  and  choked  all  at  once.  The  story  was  wrought  out  with 
the  help  of  a  virtuous  spinning-wheel  in  the  beginning,  a  vicious 
set  of  diamonds  in  the  middle,  and  a  rheumatic  blessing  (which 
arrived  by  post)  from  Ma  M^re  towards  the  end ;  the  whole  result- 
ing in  a  small  sword  in  the  body  of  one  of  the  stout  gentlemen 
imperfectly  repressed  by  a  belt,  fifty  thousand  francs  per  annum 
and  a  decoration  to  the  other  stout  gentleman  imperfectly  repressed 
by  a  belt,  and  an  assurance  from  everybody  to  the  provincial  young 
man  that  if  he  were  not  supremely  happy  —  which  he  seemed  to 
have  no  reason  whatever  for  being  —  he  ought  to  be.  This  afibrded 
him  a  final  opportunity  of  crying  and  laughing  and  choking  all  at 
once,  and  sent  the  audience  home  sentimentally  delighted.  Audi- 
ence more  attentive  or  better  behaved  there  could  not  possibly  be, 
though  the  places  of  second  rank  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Family  P. 
Salcy  were  sixpence  each  in  English  money,  and  the  places  of  first 
rank  a  shilling.  How  the  fifteen  subjects  ever  got  so  fat  upon  it, 
the  kind  Heavens  know. 

What  gorgeous  china  figures  of  knights  and  ladies,  gilded  till 
they  gleamed  again,  I  might  have  bought  at  the  Fair  for  the  gar- 
niture of  my  home,  if  I  had  been  a  French-Flemish  peasant,  and 
had  bad  the  money  !  What  shining  coffee-cups  and  saucers  I  might 
have  won  at  the  turntables,  if  I  bad  had  the  luck !  Ravishing 
perfumery  also,  and  sweetmeats,  I  might  have  speculated  in,  or  I 
might  have  fired  for  prizes  at  a  multitude  of  little  dolls  in  niches, 
and  might  have  hit  the  doll  of  dolls,  and  won  francs  and  fame. 
Or,  being  a  French-Flemish  youth,  I  might  have  been  drawn  in  a 
hand-cart  by  my  compeers,  to  tilt  for  municipal  le^iiT^  ^X.  >\!tA 
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wiitcr-quintain ;  n'hich,  unless  I  sent  my  lance  clean  through  the 
rin^,  cmptieil  a  full  buekct  over  me;  to  fend  off  which,  the  com- 
]H?tiiuw  wore  grotesiiue  oUl  scarecrow  hata.  Or,  being  French- 
Floiiiii^h  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  I  night  hare  circled  all  ni^t 
on  my  bobby-borw  in  a  stutety  caviUcadc  of  hobby-horses  fbar 
abre.i^t,  intcrsperse<l  with  triumphal  car^  going  round  and  rooiid 
and  round  and  iDUUi:!,  we  the  goodly  company  singing  a  ceaseleBs 
chorus  to  the  music  af  the  barrel-organ,  drum,  and  cymbals.  On 
the  wliole,  not  more  monotonous  than  tlic  Ring  in  Hyde  Puk, 
London,  and  much  merrier ;  for  when  do  the  circling  company  sing 
clionis,  Ourtt  to  the  barrel-organ,  when  do  the  ladies  embrace  their 
]lor^;es  round  the  neck  with  both  arms,  when  do  the  gentlemen  bu 
the  ladies  with  the  tails  of  tlieir  gallant  ttecila !  On  all  theae 
nvolving  delights,  and  on  their  own  cs|>eclal  lamps  and  Chinese 
laiitt'nis  revolving  with  them,  the  thoughtful  weaver-face  brighteni, 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville  t<heds  an  illuminated  line  of  gasUght :  while 
alwvL-  it,  the  Eagle  of  France,  gas-outlined  and  apparently  afflicted 
wiih  tJie  pFc\-ailing  infirmities  that  have  ligbtetl  on  the  poultry,  is 
in  a  veiy  undecided  Ptute  of  policy,  and  ax  n  bird  moulting.  Hags 
flutter  all  around.  Such  is  the  prevailing  gaiety  that  the  keepei 
of  the  prison  eits  on  the  stone  steps  outside  tiie  priaon-door,  to  have 
t  the  world  that  ia  not  locked  i 
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in  1 "  To  this  effect,  with  an  occasional  amite  upon  a  aonorouB  kind 
of  tambouriuo  —  bestowed  with  &  will,  as  if  it  represented  the 
people  who  won't  come  in  —  holds  forth  a  man  of  lofty  and  Bevere 
demeanour ;  a  man  in  stately  unifonn,  gloom;  with  the  knowledge 
he  poaseBBca  of  the  inner  secrete  of  the  booth.  "  Come  in,  come  in  I 
Your  opportunity  presents  itself  to-night ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  gone 
for  ever.  To-morrow  morning  by  the  Expreaa  Train  the  railroad 
will  reclaim  the  Ventriloquist  nnd  the  Facc-Maker  !  Algeria  will 
reclaim  the  Ventriloquist  and  the  Face-Muker !  Yes  !  For  the 
honour  of  their  country  they  have  accepted  propositions  of  a  magni- 
tude incredible,  to  appear  in  Algeria.  See  them  for  the  last  time 
before  their  departure  !  We  go  to  commence  on  the  instant.  Hi  hi  I 
Ho  ho  I  Lu  lu  !  Come  in  I  Take  the  money  that  now  ascends, 
Madame  ;  but  after  that,  no  more,  for  we  commence  !  Come  in  !  " 
Nevertheless,  the  eyes  both  of  the  gloomy  Speaker  and  of  Madame 
receiving  sous  in  a  muslin  bower,  survey  the  crowd  pretty  sharply 
after  the  ascending  money  has  ascended,  to  detect  any  lingering 
sous  at'the  turning-point.  "Come  in,  come  in !  Is  there  any  more 
money,  Madame,  on  the  point  of  ascending  I  If  so,  wo  wait  for  it. 
If  not,  we  commence  ! "  The  orator  looks  back  over  his  shoulder 
to  aay  it,  lashing  the  spectators  with  the  conviction  that  he  beholds 
through  the  folds  of  the  drapery  into  which  he  is  about  to  plunge, 
the  Ventriloquist  and  the  Face-Maker.  Several  sous  hurst  out  of 
pockets,  and  ascend.  "  Come  up,  then.  Messieurs !  "  exclaims 
Madame  in  a  shrill  voice,  and  bettkoning  with  a  bejewelled  linger. 
"  Come  up  I  This  presses.  Monsieur  has  commandecl  that  they 
oommeDce  1 "  Monsieur  dives  into  his  Interior,  and  the  last  half- 
dozen  of  us  follow.  His  Interior  is  comparatively  severe;  his  Ex- 
terior also.  A  true  Temple  of  Art  needs  nothing  but  seats,  drapery, 
a  small  table  with  two  moderator  lamps  hanging  over  it,  and  on 
ornamental  lookiog-gloiis  let  into  the  wall.  Monsieur  in  uniform 
gets  behind  the  table  and  surveys  us  with  disdain,  his  forehead  be- 
coming diabolically  intellectual  under  the  moilcratora.  "  Messieurs 
et  Meadames,  I  pre.sent  to  you  the  Ventriloquist.  He  will  com- 
mence with  the  celebrated  Experience  of  the  bee  in  the  window. 
The  be«,  apparently  the  veritable  bee  of  Nature,  will  hover  in  the 
window,  and  about  the  room.  He  will  be  with  difficulty  caught  in 
.  the  hand  of  Monsieur  the  Ventriloquist  —  he  will  escape  —  he  will 
again  hover  —  at  length  he  will  be  recaptured  by  Monsieur  the  Ven- 
triloquist, and  will  be  with  difficulty  put  into  a  bottle.  Achieve 
then.  Monsieur !  "  Here  the  proprietor  is  replaced  behind  the  table 
by  the  Ventriloquist,  who  is  thin  and  sallow,  and  of  a  weakly  aspect. 
While  the  bee  is  in  progress,  Monsieur  the  Proprietor  nta  a.'^exV.  c& 
a  itool,  immersed  in  dark  and  remote  thougbL     'C\i«  momffiDX  ^k 
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bcc  is  bottled,  he  stalks  forward,  e;es  us  gloomily  as  we  applaud, 
Liiid  then  announces,  stcmlj  waving  his  hand :  "  The  maguifioent 
£.\|M.'rien»t  of  the  cbiltl  with  the  whooping-cough  !  "  The  child  dia- 
poseti  of,  he  starts  up  as  before  "  The  superb  and  extraordinai; 
Expericnt-e  of  the  dialogue  between  Monsieur  Tatambour  in  his  din- 
ing-room, and  bis  domestic,  Jerome,  in  the  cellar ;  coacluding  with 
the  sungstcrs  of  the  grove,  and  the  Concert  of  domestic  Fann-yard 
animals."  All  this  done,  and  well  done.  Monsieur  the  Ventriloquist 
witlidniws,  and  Monsieur  the  Face-Maker  bursts  in,  as  if  his  letir- 
ing-room  were  a  mile  long  instead  of  a  yard.  A  corpulent  little 
man  in  a  large  white  waistcoat,  with  a  comic  countenance,  and  with 
a  wig  iu  his  hand.  Irreverent  disposition  to  laugb,  instantly  checked 
by  the  tremendous  gravity  of  the  Face- Maker,  who  intimates  in  his 
bow  that  if  we  expect  that  sort  of  thing  we  are  mistaken.  A  Teiy 
little  shaving-glass  with  a  leg  behind  it  is  handed  in,  and  placed  on 
the  Ltble  before  the  Fsce-Maker.  "  ilessieurs  et  Mesdames,  wiUi 
no  other  assistance  than  this  mirror  and  this  wig,  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  showing  you  a  thousand  characters."  As  a  prepu^tion, 
the  Face-Maker  with  both  hands  gouges  himself,  and  turns  his 
nioiitli  inside  out.  He  then  becomes  frightfully  grave  again,  and 
1  to  the  Proprietor.  "  I  am  ready  t  "     Propriet<ir  stalks  forth 
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through  that  pocket-glass.  The  Face-Maker  then,  b;  puttdng  out 
his  tonpie,  and  wearing  the  wig  nohow  in  particular,  becomes  the 
Village  Idiot.  The  most  remarkable  feature  iu  the  whole  of  bia 
ingenious  performance,  is,  that  whatever  he  does  to  disguise  him- 
self) has  the  effect  of  rendering  him  rather  more  like  himself  than 
he  was  at  first. 

There  were  peep-shows  in  this  Fair,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
recognising  several  fields  of  glory  with  which  I  became  well  ac- 
quainted a  fear  or  two  ago  as  Crimean  battles,  now  doing  duty  aa 
Mexican  victorira.  The  change  was  neatly  effected  by  some  extra 
smoking  of  the  Russians,  and  by  permittiDg  the  camp  followers  free 
range  in  the  foreground  to  despoil  the  enemy  of  their  unifonns.  As 
no  British  troops  had  ever  happened  to  be  within  sight  when  the 
artist  took  his  original  sketches,  it  followed  fortunately  that  none 
were  in  the  way  now. 

The  Fair  wound  up  with  a  ball.  Keepccting  the  particular  DJght 
of  the  week  on  whicli  the  ball  took  place,  I  decline  to  commit  my- 
self; merely  mentioning  that  it  was  held  in  a  stable-yard  so  veiy 
clooe  to  the  railway,  that  it  is  a  mercy  the  locomotive  did  not  set 
fire  to  it.  (In  Scotland,  I  suppose  it  would  have  done  so.)  There, 
in  a  tent  prettily  decorated  with  looking-giasses  and  a  myriad  of 
toy  flags,  the  people  danced  all  night.  It  was  not  an  expensive 
recreation,  the  price  of  a  double  ticket  fur  a  cavalier  and  Isdy  being 
one  and  threepence  in  English  money,  and  even  of  that  small  sum 
fivepence  was  reclaimnble  for  "  consommation ;  "  which  word  I  vent- 
ure to  translate  into  refreshments  of  no  greater  strength,  at  the 
■tropgest,  than  ordinary  wine  made  hot,  with  sugar  and  lemon  in 
it.  It  was  a  ball  of  great  good  hnmour  and  of  great  eqjoynieiit, 
though  very  many  of  the  dancers  must  have  been  as  poor  as  the 
fifteen  subjects  of  the  P.  Salcy  Family. 

In  short,  not  having  taken  my  own  pet  national  pint  pot  with 
me  to  this  Fair,  I  was  very  well  Ratisfie<l  with  the  measure  of 
simple  enjoyment  that  it  poured  into  the  dull  French-Flemish 
country  life.  How  dull  that  is,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing when  the  Fair  was  over  —  when  the  tri-coloured  flags  were 
withdrawn  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  tltie  Place  where 
the  Pair  was  held  —  when  the  windows  were  cloee  shut,  apparently 
until  next  Fair-time  —  when  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  had  cut  off  its 
gaa  and  put  away  its  eagle  —  when  the  two  paviours,  whom  I 
take  to  form  the  entire  paving  population  of  the  town,  were  ram- 
ming down  the  stones  which  had  been  pulled  up  for  the  erection 
of  deeorativc  poles  —  when  the  jailer  had  slammed  his  gate,  and 
sulkily  locked  himself  in  with  his  charges.  But  then,  as  I  paced 
the  ring  which  marked  the  track  of  the  deputed  \ii^>i^->»incK  q& 
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the  market-place,  pondering  in  my  mind  how  long  some  hobby- 
horsca  do  leave  their  tmcks  in  puUic  ways,  and  how  difficult  thej 
are  to  erase,  ray  eyes  were  greetod  with  a  goodly  sight  I  behdd 
four  male  personages  thoughtfully  pacing  the  Plac«  together,  in  tbe 
sunlight,  eTidently  not  belonging  to  the  town,  and  baring  upcm 
thi'm  a  certain  loose  cosraopolitan  air  of  not  belonging  to  any  town. 
(>ni^  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  white  canvas,  another  in  a  cap  and  blouse, 
tjie  third  in  an  old  military  frock,  the  fourth  in  a  shapeless  dress 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  out  of  old  umbrellas.  All  wore 
dust-colounnt  shoes.  My  heart  beat  high;  for,  in  those  four  male 
personages,  although  eomplcxionless  and  eyebrowless,  I  beheld  four 
subjects  of  the  Family  P.  Saley.  Blue-brarded  though  they  wenv 
and  bereft  of  the  youthful  smoothness  of  cheek  which  is  imparted 
by  what  is  termed  in  Albion  a  "  White-chapel  share  "  (and  which 
is,  in  fact,  whitening,  judiciously  applied  to  the  jaws  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand),  I  recognised  them.  As  I  stood  admiring,  there 
emerged  from  the  yard  of  a  lowly  Cabaret,  the  excellent  Ma  Uhn, 
Ma  JIfere,  with  the  words,  "  The  aoup  is  serred ;  "  words  which  so 
elated  the  subject  in  the  canras  suit,  that  when  they  all  isn  in 
to  partake,  he  went  last,  dancing  with  his  hands  stuck  angularly 
into  the  pockets  of  his  canras  trousers,  after  the  Pierrot  manner. 
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to  reach  their  respective  destinations,  I  had  ample  leisure  to  go  for- 
ward on  the  platform  to  take  a  parting  look  at  my  recruits,  whose 
heads  were  all  out  at  window,  and  who  were  laughing  like  delighted 
children.  Then  I  perceiveii  that  a  large  poodle  with  a  pink  nose, 
who  had  heen  their  traveUing  companion  and  the  cause  of  their 
mirth,  stood  on  his  hind-legs  presenting  arms  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  platform,  ready  to  salute  them  sa  the  train  went  off.  This 
poodle  wore  a  military  shako  (it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  very  much 
on  one  side  over  one  eye),  a  little  military  coa^  and  the  regulation 
white  gaiters.  He  was  armed  with  a  little  musket  and  a  little 
sword-bayonet,  and  he  stood  presenting  arms  in  perfect  attitude, 
with  his  unobscured  eye  on  his  master  or  superior  officer,  who  stood 
by  him.  So  admirable  was  his  discipline,  that,  when  the  train 
moved,  and  he  was  greeted  with  the  parting  cheers  of  the  recruits, 
and  also  with  a  shower  of  centimes,  several  of  which  struck  his 
shako,  and  had  a  tendency  to  discompose  him,  he  remained  staunch 
on  his  post,  until  the  train  was  gone.  He  then  resigned  his  arms 
to  his  officer,  took  off  his  shako  by  rubbing  his  paw  over  it,  dropped 
on  four  legs,  bringing  his  uniform  coat  into  the  absurdest  relations 
with  the  overarching  skies,  and  ran  about  the  platform  in  his  white 
gaiters,  wagging  his  tail  to  an  exceeding  great  extent.  It  struck 
me  that  there  was  more  waggery  than  this  in  the  poodle,  and  that 
he  knew  that  the  recniits  would  neither  get  through  their  exercises, 
nor  get  rid  of  their  uniforms,  as  easily  as  he ;  revolving  which  in 
my  thoughts,  and  seeking  in  my  pockets  some  small  money  to 
b^tow  upon  him,  I  casually  directed  my  eyes  to  the  face  of  his 
superior  officer,  and  in  him  beheld  the  Face-Maker !  Though  it 
was  not  the  way  to  Algeria,  but  quite  the  reverse,  the  military 
poodle's  Colonel  was  the  Face- Maker  in  a  dark  blouse,  with  a  small 
bundle  dangling  over  his  shoulder  at  the  end  of  an  umbrella,  and 
taking  a  pipe  from  his  breast  to  smoke  as  be  and  the  poodle  went 
their  mysterious  way. 
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XXVIII. 

MEDICINE  MEN   OF   CIVIU8ATI0N. 

My  voyages  (in  paper  boats)  among  savages  often  yield  me 
matter  for  reflection  at  home.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  savage 
in  the  civilised  man,  and  to  detect  the  hold  of  some  savage  cus- 
toms on  conditions  of  society  rather  boastful  of  being  high  above 
them. 
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I  vender,  is  the  Medicine  Man  of  tlie  North  Americui  Indiam 
never  to  be  got  rid  of,  out  of  the  North  American  countiyl  He 
conies  into  toy  Wigwam  on  all  manner  of  occasions,  and  with  the 
iib:<iinlest  "  Medicine."  I  always  find  it  extremely  difficult,  and  I 
often  find  it  simply  impossible,  to  keep  him  out  of  my  Wigwam. 
Fur  his  legal  *'  Medicine "  he  sticks  upon  bis  head  the  bur  of 
ilii.iJrupeds,  and  plasttra  the  same  with  fat,  and  dirty  wbite  pow- 
der, und  talks  a  gibberish  quite  unknown  to  the  men  and  squaws 
of  his  tribe.  For  his  religious  "  Medicine  "  he  puts  on  pu^  white 
sli-cves,  little  black  aprons,  large  black  waistcoats  of  a  peculiar 
cut,  collarlcss  coats  with  Medicine  button-liolea.  Medicine  stocking 
anil  gaiters  and  shoes,  and  tops  the  whole  with  a  highly  grotesque 
Medicinal  hat.  In  one  respect,  to  be  sure,  I  am  quite  free  from 
him.  On  occasions  when  the  Medicine  Men  in  general,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  the  miscellaneous  inhabitants  of  his  Tillage^ 
bith  mole  and  female,  are  presented  to  the  prindpal  Chie^  his 
ii:itivc  "Medicine"  is  a  comical  mixture  of  old  odds  and  ends 
(hired  of  traders)  and  new  things  in  antiquated  shapes,  and  pieces 
of  red  cloth  (of  which  he  is  particularly  fond),  and  white  and  red 
ami  blue  paint  for  the  face.  The  irratioDatity  of  this  particulai 
^It^lieinc  culminates  in  a  mock  battle-rush,  from  which  many  of 
^HuftWrt  iire  borne  out,  much  ilikpidated.     I  need  not  observe 
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Bone  of  his  eating  and  drinking  vessels,  and  some  of  his  warlike 
implements,  must  be  broken  and  buried  with  him.  Superstitious 
and  wrong,  but  surely  a  more  respectable  superstition  than  the 
hire  of  antic  scraps  for  a  show  that  has  no  meaning  based  on  any 
sincere  belief. 

Let  me  halt  on  my  Uncommercial  road,  to  throw  a  passing  glance 
on  some  funeral  solemnities  that  I  have  seen  where  North  American 
Indians,  African  M^cians,  and  Tonga  Islanders,  are  supposed  not 
to  be. 

Once,  I  dwelt  in  an  Italian  city,  where  there  dwelt  with  me  for 
a  while,  an  Englishman  of  an  amiable  nature,  great  enthusiasm, 
and  no  discretion.  This  friend  discovered  a  desolate  stranger, 
mourning  over  the  unexpected  death  of  one  very  dear  to  him,  in  a 
solitary  cottage  among  the  vineyards  of  an  outlying  village.  The 
circumstances  of  the  bereavement  were  unusually  distressing  ;  and 
the  survivor,  new  to  the  peasants  and  the  country,  sorely  needed 
help,  being  alone  with  the  remains.  With  some  diflSculty,  but 
with  the  strong  influence  of  a  purpose  at  once  gentle,  disinterested, 
and  determined,  my  friend  —  Mr.  Kindheart  —  obtained  access  to 
the  mourner,  and  undertook  to  arrange  the  burial. 

There  was  a  small  Protestant  cemetery  near  the  city  walls,  and 
as  Mr.  Kindheart  came  back  to  me,  he  turned  into  it  and  chose 
the  spot.  He  was  always  highly  flushed  when  rendering  a  service 
unaided,  and  I  knew  that  to  make  him  happy  I  must  keep  aloof 
from  his  ministration.  But  when  at  dinner  he  warmed  with  the 
good  action  of  the  day,  and  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  comfort- 
ing the  mourner  with  "an  English  funeral,"  I  ventured  to  intimate 
that  I  thought  that  institution,  which  was  not  absolutely  sublime 
at  home,  might  prove  a  failure  in  Italian  hands.  However,  Mr. 
Kindheart  was  so  enraptured  with  his  conception,  that  he  presently 
wrote  down  into  the  town  requesting  the  attendance  with  to-mor- 
row's earliest  light  of  a  certain  little  upholsterer.  This  upholsterer 
was  famous  for  speaking  the  unintelligible  local  dialect  (his  own) 
in  a  far  more  unintelligible  manner  than  any  other  man  alive. 

When  from  my  bath  next  morning  I  overheard  Mr.  Kindheart 
and  the  upholsterer  in  conference  on  the  top  of  an  echoing  stair- 
case ;  and  when  I  overheard  Mr.  Kindheart  rendering  English 
Undertaking  phrases  into  very  choice  Italian,  and  the  upholsterer 
replying  in  the  unknown  Tongues;  and  when  I  furthermore  re- 
membered that  the  local  funerals  had  no  resemblance  to  English 
funerals ;  I  became  in  my  secret  bosom  apprehensive.  But  Mr. 
Kindheart  informed  me  at  breakfast  that  measures  had  been  taken 
to  ensure  a  signal  success. 

As  the  funeral  was  to  take  place  at  sunset,  ati<\  «ia  \  Vwfi:^  \a 
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wrj'^h  of  the  city  gates  il  mart  tend,  I  vent  oat  at  tbat  gate  m 
the  Sim  deaceiMkd,  and  walked  akng  the  dnat;,  ilostj  nwd.  I 
L&i  L<'t  walked  lu,  when  I  encoanteicd  this  pfwecuoo : 

1 .    Mr.  Kindheart,  mncb  ab«shed,  on  an  unmenae  grej  hont. 

1'.  A  bright  jeUaw  coach  and  pair,  diiTVD  hr  a  eoachinan  ia 
br!_-:.:  red  relvel  knee-breeches  and  waistcoat.  (This  was  the 
>7:^':.:ifheil  local  idea  o(  State.)  Buth  coach  doore  kept  open  by 
^:.^-  .:,.iiiii.  vbiL'-b  was  od  iia  «ide  within,  and  sticking  out  at  eath. 

->.  &hin<l  the  cuoch.  ibe  mounter,  for  whom  the  tmch  was 
iii:^::;':^  walking  in  tiie  Just. 

4.  Concealeil  behind  a  ttttdaide  well  for  the  irrigation  of  a 
g:uii-.-n.   the  unintelligible  CpboUterer.  admiring. 

It  matters  Uitle  now.  Coaches  of  all  colours  are  alike  to  poor 
Kin>ii.t:art,  and  he  rest^  lar  North  of  the  little  cemetery  with  the 
crprei^lrms,  bv  the  citj  walls  where  the  Mediterranean  is  so 
WutifuL 

Mv  gist  fiineral.  a  fair  tepteaentatire  fiueral  after  its  kind,  was 
thai  <jf  the  husband  of  s  married  serrant,  once  my  nniB&  She 
ii;arrie>I  for  monej.  Sallj  Flanders,  after  a  ;ear  or  two  of  mabi- 
m>>Dy.  became  the  reUct  of  Ftandets,  a  small  master  builder;  and 
irithifr  she  or  Flanders  had  done  me  the  honour  to  expren  a  desiB 
"   ehmilil  '•foliow.'"     I  maT  have  been  s 
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vm  handed  about  and  poked  at  her  by  rorious  people,  as  if  I  were 
the  bottle  of  salts.  Reviving  a  little,  Bhe  embraced  me,  said,  "  You 
knev  him  well,  dear  Master  Uncommercial,  and  he  knew  you  !  "  and 
tainted  again :  which,  aa  the  rest  of  the  Coat  of  Arms  soothingly 
said,  "done  her  credit."  Now,  I  knew  that  she  needn't  hare 
tainted  unless  she  liked,  and  that  she  wouldti't  have  fainted  unless 
it  had  been  expected  of  her,  quite  as  well  as  I  know  it  at  this 
day.  It  made  me  feel  uncomfortable  and  hypocritical  besidca.  I 
was  not  Rure  but  that  it  might  be  manners  in  me  to  faint  next, 
and  I  resolved  to  keep  my  eye  on  Flanders's  uncle,  and  if  I  saw 
any  signs  of  his  going  in  that  direction,  to  go  too,  poUtely.  But 
Plandera's  uncle  (who  was  a  weak  little  old  retail  grocer)  had  only 
one  idea,  which  was  that  we  all  wanted  tea ;  and  be  handed  us 
cups  of  tea  all  round,  incessantly,  whether  we  refused  or  not. 
There  was  a  young  nephew  of  Flanders's  present,  to  whom  Flan- 
ders, it  was  rumoured,  had  left  nineteen  guineas.  He  drank  all 
the  tea  that  woa  ofiercd  him,  this  nephew  —  amounting,  I  should 
say,  to  several  quarts  —  and  ate  as  much  plum-cake  as  he  could 
possibly  come  by ;  but  he  felt  it  to  be  decent  mouming  that  he 
should  now  and  then  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  lump  of  cake,  and 
appear  to  forget  that  his  mouth  was  full,  in  the  contemplation  of 
hu  uncle's  memory.  I  felt  all  this  to  be  the  fault  of  the  under- 
taker, who  was  handing  us  gloves  on  a  tea-tray  as  if  they  were 
mnfBns,  and  tying  us  into  cloaks  (mine  hod  to  be  pinned  up  all 
round,  it  was  so  long  for  me),  because  I  knew  that  he  was  making 
game.  So,  when  we  got  out  into  the  streets,  and  I  constantly  dis- 
arranged the  procession  by  tumbling  on  the  people  before  me  because 
my  handkerchief  blinded  my  eyes,  and  tripping  up  the  people  behind 
me  because  my  cloak  was  so  long,  I  felt  that  we  were  all  making 
game.  I  was  truly  sorry  for  Flanders,  but  I  knew  that  it  was  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  trying  (the  women  with  their  beads  in 
hoods  like  coal-scuttles  with  tlie  black  side  outward)  to  keep  step 
with  a  man  in  a  scarf,  carrying  a  thing  like  a  mouming  spy-glass, 
which  he  was  going  to  open  presently  and  sweep  the  horizon  with. 
I  knew  that  we  should  not  all  have  been  speaking  in  one  particular 
key-note  struck  by  tlie  undertaker,  if  we  had  not  been  making 
game.  Even  in  our  faces  we  were  every  one  of  us  as  like  the 
undertaker  as  if  we  hod  been  his  own  family,  and  I  perceived  that 
this  could  not  have  happened  unless  wc  had  been  making  game. 
When  we  returned  to  Sally's,  it  was  all  of  a  piece.  The  con- 
tinued impossibility  of  getting  on  without  plum-cake ;  the  cere- 
monious apparition  of  a  pair  of  decant«ra  containing  port  and 
sheny  and  cork  ;  Solly's  sister  at  the  tea-table,  clinking  the  beat 
crockery  and  shaking  her  head  mournfully  every  Umc  %W  Vi^ui^ 
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down  into  the  teapot,  as  if  it  were  the  tomb ;  the  Coat  of  Arma 
agaJD,  and  Sally  as  before  i  lastly,  the  words  of  conBolation  ad- 
ministered  to  Sally  when  it  wae  considered  right  that  she  should 
"  come  round  nicely  : "  which  were,  that  the  deceased  had  had  "  as 
com-for-ta-ble  a  fu-ne-ral  as  comfortable  could  be  !  " 

Other  funerals  hare  I  seen  with  grown-up  eyes,  since  that  day, 
of  which  the  burden  baa  been  the  same  childish  burden.  Making 
game.  Real  affliction,  real  grief  and  solemnity,  have  been  outraged, 
and  the  funeral  has  been  "  performed."  The  waste  for  which  the 
funeral  customs  of  many  tribes  of  savages  are  conspicuous,  has 
attended  these  civilised  obsequies ;  and  once,  and  twice,  have  I 
wished  in  my  soul  that  if  the  waste  must  be,  they  would  let  the 
undertaker  bury  the  money,  and  let  me  bury  the  friend. 

In  France,  upon  the  whole,  these  ceremonies  are  more  sensibly 
regulated,  because  they  are  upon  the  whole  less  expensively  r^u- 
lated.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  been  much  edified  by  the 
custom  of  tying  a  bib  and  apron  on  the  front  of  the  house  of 
mourning,  or  that  I  would  myself  particularly  care  to  be  driven 
to  my  grave  in  a  nodding  and  bobbing  car,  like  an  infirm  four-port 
bedstead,  by  an  inky  fcUow-creature  in  a  cocked-hat.  But  it  may 
be  that  I  am  constitutionally  insensible  to  the  virtues  of  a  cocked- 
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Why  'should  high  civilisation  and  low  savagery  ever  come  together 
on  the  point  of  making  them  a  wantonly  wasteful  and  contemptible 
set  of  forms  ? 

Cynce  I  lost  a  friend  by  death,  who  had  been  troubled  in  his  time 
by  the  Medicine  Man  and  the  Coi^uror,  and  upon  whose  limited 
resources  there  were  abundant  claims.  The  Coi^uror  assured  me 
that  I  must  positively  "follow,"  and  both  he  and  the  Medicine 
Man  entertained  no  doubt  that  I  must  go  in  a  black  carriage,  and 
must  wear  "  fittings."  I  objected  to  fittings  as  having  nothing  to 
do  with  my  friendship,  and  I  objected  to  the  black  carriage  as 
being  in  more  senses  than  one  a  job.  So,  it  came  into  my  mind  to 
try  what  would  happen  if  I  quietly  walked,  in  my  own  way,  from 
my  own  house  to  my  friend's  burial-place,  and  stood  beside  his  open 
grave  in  my  own  dress  and  person,  reverently  listening  to  the  best 
of  Services.  It  satisfied  my  mind,  I  found,  quite  as  weU  as  if  I 
had  been  disguised  in  a  hired  hatband  and  scarf  both  trailing  to 
my  very  heels,  and  as  if  I  had  cost  the  orphan  children,  in  their 
greatest  need,  ten  guineas. 

Can  any  one  who  ever  beheld  the  stupendous  absurdities  atten- 
dant on  "  A  message  from  the  Lords  "  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
turn  upon  the  Medicine  Man  of  the  poor  Indians?  Has  he  any 
"Medicine  "  in  that  dried  skin  pouch  of  his,  so  supremely  ludicrous 
as  the  two  Masters  in  Chancery  holding  up  their  black  petticoats 
and  butting  their  ridiculous  wigs  at  Mr.  Speaker  ?  Yet  there  are 
authorities  innumerable  to  tell  me — as  there  arc  authorities  innu- 
merable among  the  Indians  to  tell  them  —  that  the  nonsense  is 
indispensable,  and  that  its  abrogation  would  involve  most  awful 
consequences.  What  would  any  rational  creature  who  had  never 
heard  of  judicial  and  forensic  "fittings,"  think  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  on  the  first  day  of  Term  ?  Or  with  what  an  awakened 
sense  of  humour  would  Livingstone's  account  of  a  similar  scene  be 
perused,  if  the  fur  and  red  cloth  and  goats'  hair  and  horse  hair  and 
powered  chalk  and  black  patches  on  the  top  of  the  head,  were  all 
at  Tala  Mungongo  instead  of  Westminster  ?  That  model  mission- 
ary and  good  brave  man  found  at  least  one  tribe  of  blacks  with  a 
very  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  insomuch  that  although  an 
amiable  and  docile  people,  they  never  could  see  the  Missionaries  dis- 
pose of  their  legs  in  the  attitude  of  kneeling,  or  hear  them  begin  a 
hymn  in  chorus,  without  bursting  into  roars  of  irrepressible  laugh- 
ter. It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  no  member  of  this  fiicetious  tribe 
may  ever  find  his  way  to  England  and  get  committed  for  contempt 
of  Court. 

In  the  Tonga  Island  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  set  of  per- 
Bonages  called   Mataboos  —  or  some  8uch  tvam^ — ^Vo  vc^  >^^ 
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masters  of  all  the  public  ceremonies,  and  who  know  the  exact 
place  in  which  every  chief  must  tat  down  when  a  Bolemn  puUie 
meeting  takes  place  :  a  meeting  which  beais  a  &mily  resemUanee 
to  our  own  Public  Dinner,  in  respect  of  its  being  a  miun  part  of 
the  proceedings  that  every  gentleman  present  is  required  to  drink 
something  nasty.  These  Mataboos  are  a  privit^cd  order,  so  im- 
(Kirtnnt  is  their  avocation,  and  they  make  the  most  of  their  high 
functions.  A  long  way  out  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  indeed,  rather 
near  the  British  Islands,  was  there  no  calling  in  of  the  MataboM 
the  other  day  to  settle  an  earth-convulsing  question  of  precedence; 
and  was  there  no  weighty  opinion  delivered  on  the  part  of  the 
Matnboos  which,  being  interpreted  to  that  unlucky  tribe  of  blacks 
with  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  would  iniallibly  set  the  whole 
population  screaming  with  laughter! 

My  sense  of  justice  demands  the  admission,  however,  that  this 
is  net  quite  a  one-si<ied  question.  If  we  submit  ourselves  meekly 
to  the  Medicine  Stan  and  the  Conjuror,  and  are  not  exalted  by  it, 
the  savages  may  retort  upon  us  that  we  act  more  unwisely  than 
they  in  other  matters  wherein  wc  fail  to  imitate  them.  It  is  a 
widely  diffused  custom  among  saviige  tribes,  when  they  meet  to 
disfuss  any  ulFiiir  i.>t'  I'lillii.'  iin["iil:i]ii;i',  to  sit  up  ^ill  ui^'ht  m.ilciiig 
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neas  itself  is  another  question.  A  council  of  six  hundred  savage 
gentlemen  entirely  independent  of  tailors,  sitting  on  their  hams  in 
a  ring,  smoking,  and  occasionally  grunting,  seem  to  me,  according 
to  the  experience  I  have  gathered  in  my  voyages  and  travels,  some- 
how to  do  what  they  come  together  for ;  whereas  that  is  not  at  all 
the  general  experience  of  a  council  of  six  hundred  civilised  gentle- 
men very  dependent  on  tailors  and  sitting  on  mechanical  contriv- 
ances. It  is  better  that  an  Assembly  should  do  its  utmost  to 
envelop  itself  in  smoke,  than  that  it  should  direct  its  endeavours 
to  enveloping  the  public  in  smoke ;  and  I  would  rather  it  buried 
half  a  hundred  hatchets  than  buried  one  subject  demanding  at- 
tention. 
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XXIX. 

titbull's  alms-houses. 

By  the  side  of  most  railways  out  of  London,  one  may  sec  Aims- 
Houses  and  Retreats  (generally  with  a  Wing  or  a  Centre  wanting, 
and  ambitious  of  being  much  bigger  than  they  are),  some  of  which 
are  newly-founded  Institutions,  and  some  old  establishments  trans- 
planted. There  is  a  tendency  in  these  pieces  of  architecture  to 
shoot  upward  unexpectedly,  like  Jack's  beaivstalk,  and  to  be  ornate 
in  spires  of  Chapels  and  lanterns  of  Halls,  which  might  lead  to 
the  embellishment  of  the  air  with  many  castles  of  questionable 
beauty  but  for  the  restraining  consideration  of  expense.  However, 
the  managers,  being  always  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  comfort 
themselves  with  plans  and  elevations  of  Loomings  in  the  future, 
and  are  influenced  in  the  present  by  philanthropy  towards  the  rail- 
way passengers.  For,  the  question  how  prosperous  and  promising 
the  buildings  can  be  made  to  look  in  their  eyes,  usually  supersedes 
the  lesser  question  how  they  can  be  turned  to  the  best  account 
for  the  inmates. 

Why  none  of  the  people  who  reside  in  these  places  ever  look  out 
of  window,  or  take  an  airing  in  the  piece  of  ground  which  is  going 
to  be  a  garden  by-and-bye,  is  one  of  the  wonders  I  have  added  to  my 
always-lengthening  list  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  I  have  got  it 
into  my  mind  that  they  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  injury  and  resent- 
ment, and  on  that  account  refuse  to  decorate  the  building  with  a 
human  interest.  As  I  have  known  legatees  deeply  injured  by  a 
bequest  of  five  hundred  pounds  because  it  was  not  five  thousand^ 
imd  as  I  was  once  acquainted  with  a  penaionet  on  \}|[i^  Yv^^^  \a  ^^^ 
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extent  of  two  hundred  a  jeai,  who  perpetually  anathematiBed  hia 
Country  because  he  was  not  in  the  receipt  of  four,  having  no  chiin 
whatever  to  sixpence :  so  perhapa  it  usually  happens,  within  cer- 
tiiin  limite,  that  to  get  a  little  help  is  to  get  a  notion  of  being  de- 
fnuided  of  more.  "  Uow  do  they  pass  their  lives  in  this  beautiAil 
iiml  peacefulplacc!"  was  the  subject  of  my  speculation  witha  visitor 
who  onc«  accompanied  me  to  a  charming  rustic  retreat  for  old  mea 
and  women :  a  quaint  ancient  foundation  in  a  pleasant  En^ish 
county,  behind  a  picturesque  chuirh  and  among  rich  old  convent 
ganJens.  There  were  but  some  dozen  or  eo  of  houses,  and  we 
agreed  that  we  would  talk  with  the  inhabitants,  as  they  sat  in  their 
groined  rooms  between  the  Ught  of  their  fires  and  the  light  nKiwing 
in  at  their  latticed  windows,  and  would  find  out.  They  passed  their 
lives  in  considering  themselves  mulcted  of  certtun  ounces  of  tea  t:^ 
a  (leaf  old  steward  who  lived  among  them  in  the  quadrangle.  Then 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  ounces  of  tea  had  ever  bem 
in  existence,  or  that  the  old  steward  so  much  as  knew  what  was  the 
matter; — -he  passed  Am  life  in  considering  himself  periodically 
defrauded  of  a  birch-broom  by  tho  beadle. 

But  it  is  neither  to  old  Aims-Houses  in  the  country,  nor  to  new 
i  by  thfi   railn uii.!,   that  these  preMLi  Uncommercial 
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hooaebold  furniture  that  looks  as  if  it  were  polished  up  with  lip- 
salve, umbreUas  full  of  vocal  literature  and  saucers  full  of  shell-fish 
in  a  green  juice  which  I  hope  is  natural  to  them  when  their  health 
b  good,  garnish  the  paved  sideways  as  you  go  to  TitbuU's.  I 
take  the  ground  to  have  risen  in  those  parts  since  TitbuU's  time, 
and  you  drop  into  his  domain  by  three  stone  steps.  So  did  I 
first  drop  into  it,  very  nearly  striking  my  brows  against  Tit- 
bull's  pump,  which  stands  with  its  back  to  the  thoroughfare  just 
inside  the  gate,  and  has  a  conceited  air  of  reviewing  Titbull's 
pensioners. 

"  And  a  worse  one,"  said  a  virulent  old  man  with  a  pitcher, 
"  there  isn't  nowhere.  A  harder  one  to  work,  nor  a  grudginer  one 
to  yield,  there  isn't  nowhere  ! "  This  old  man  wore  a  long  coat, 
such  as  we  see  Hogarth's  Chairmen  represented  with,  and  it  was 
of  that  peculiar  green-pea  hue  without  the  green,  which  seems  to 
come  of  poverty.  It  had  also  that  peculiar  smell  of  cupboard 
which  seems  to  come  of  poverty. 

"  The  pump  is  rusty,  perhaps,"  said  I. 

"  Not  tf,"  said  the  old  man,  regarding  it  with  undiluted  virulence 
in  his  watery  eye.  "It  never  were  fit  to  be  termed  a  pump. 
That's  what's  the  matter  with  t^" 

"  Whose  fault  is  that  ? "  said  I. 

The  old  man,  who  had  a  working  mouth  which  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  masticate  his  anger  and  to  find  that  it  was  too  hard  and 
there  was  too  much  of  it,  replied,  "  Them  gentlemen." 

"  What  gentlemen  ? " 

"  Maybe  you're  one  of  'em  ? "  said  the  old  man,  suspiciously. 

"  The  trustees  ? " 

"  I  wouldn't  trust  'em  myself,"  said  the  virulent  old  man. 

"  If  you  mean  the  gentlemen  who  administer  this  place,  no,  I  am 
not  one  of  them ;  nor  have  I  ever  so  much  as  heani  of  them." 

"  I  wish  /  never  heard  of  them,"  gasped  the  old  man  :  "at  my 
time  of  life  —  with  the  rheumatics  —  drawing  water  —  from  that 
thing  ! "  Not  to  be  deluded  into  calling  it  a  Pump,  the  old  man 
gave  it  another  vinilcnt  look,  took  up  his  pitcher,  and  carried  it 
into  a  comer  dwelling-house,  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

Looking  around  and  seeing  that  each  little  house  was  a  house  of 
two  little  rooms ;  and  seeing  that  the  little  oblong  court-yard  in 
front  was  like  a  graveyard  for  the  inhabitants,  saving  that  no  word 
was  engraven  on  its  flat  dry  stones ;  and  seeing  that  the  currents 
of  life  and  noise  ran  to  and  fro  outside,  having  no  more  to  do  with 
the  place  than  if  it  were  a  sort  of  low-water  mark  on  a  lively 
beach ;  I  say,  seeing  this  and  nothing  else,  I  was  going  out  at  thie 
gate  when  one  of  the  doors  opened. 
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"  Was  you  looking  for  auytbing,  sir  t "  asked  a  tidy  weU'&Toaied 

Really,  ao  ;  I  couldn't  say  I  was. 

"  Not  wanting  any  one,  air  1 " 

"  Xo  —  at  least  I  —  pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  eldedy  gentb- 
inan  who  lives  in  the  corner  there  I" 

Tlic  tidy  woman  stepped  out  to  be  sure  of  the  door  I  indicated, 
untt  she  Mul  the  pump  and  I  stood  all  three  in  a  row  with  oar 
bfi.ks  to  the  thoroughfare. 

"  Uh  !  IIU  name  is  Mr.  Battens,"  said  the  tidy  woman,  drop- 
ping her  voice. 

"  I  have  joBt  been  talking  with  him." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  tidy  woman.  "  Ho  !  I  wonder  Bir.  R^ttit 
talked ! " 

"  Is  he  usually  so  silent  1 " 

"Well,  Mr.  Battens  is  the  oldest  here  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
olUeat  of  the  olil  gentlemen  —  in  poiot  of  residence." 

She  hud  a  way  of  passing  her  hands  over  and  under  one  another 
an  she  spoke,  that  was  not  only  tidy  but  propitiatory  ;  so  I  asked 
her  if  I  might  look  at  her  little  sitting-room  1  She  wUlingly  replied 
\.-^.  ;ind  Wf  «l-ljC  int...  it  tosi.-tl.t-r  ;  she  liaviii.-  llit  .Jour  opfn,  with 
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"I  am  afraid  the  pump  has  soured  Mr.  Battens/' 

"It  may  be  so,"  returned  the  tidy  widow,  "  but  the  handle  does 
go  very  hard.  Still,  what  I  say  to  myself  is,  the  gentleman  tivay 
not  pocket  the  difference  between  a  good  pump  and  a  bad  one,  and 
I  would  wish  to  think  well  of  them.  And  the  dwelliogs,"  said  my 
hostess,  glancing  round  her  room;  "perhaps  they  were  convenient 
dwellings  in  the  Founder's  time,  considered  as  his  time,  and  there- 
fore he  should  not  be  blamed.  But  Mrs.  Saggers  is  very  hard 
upon  them." 

"Mrs.  Saggers  is  the  oldest  here?" 

"  The  oldest  but  one.     Mrs.  Quinch  being  the  oldest,  and  have 
totally  lost  her  head." 
And  you  ? " 

I  am  the  youngest  in  residence,  and  consequently  am  not 
looked  up  to.  But  when  Mrs.  Quinch  makes  a  happy  release, 
there  will  be  one  below  me.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  Mrs. 
Saggers  will  prove  herself  immortal." 

"True.     Nor  Mr.  Battens." 

"Regarding  the  old  gentlemen,"  said  my  widow  slightingly, 
"they  count  among  themselves.  They  do  not  count  among  us. 
Mr.  Battens  is  that  exceptional  that  he  have  written  to  the  gen- 
tlemen many  times  and  have  worked  the  case  against  them.  There- 
fore he  have  took  a  higher  ground.  But  we  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
greatly  reckon  the  old  gentlemen." 

Pursuing  the  subject,  I  found  it  to  be  traditionally  settled  among 
the  poor  ladies  that  the  poor  gentlemen,  whatever  their  ages,  were 
all  very  old  indeed,  and  in  a  state  of  dotage.  I  also  discovered 
that  the  juniors  and  new  comers  preser\'etl,  for  a  time,  a  waning 
disposition  to  believe  in  Titbull  and  his  tnistees,  but  that  as  they 
gained  social  standing  they  lust  this  faith,  and  disparaged  Titbull 
and  all  his  works. 

Improving  my  acquaintance  subsequently  with  this  respected 
lady,  whose  name  was  Mrs.  Mitts,  and  occasionally  dropping  in 
upon  her  with  a  little  offering  of  sound  Family  Hyson  in  my 
pocket,  I  gradually  became  familiar  with  the  inner  politics  and 
ways  of  Titbull's  Alms-Houscs.  But  I  never  could  find  out  who 
the  trustees  were,  or  where  they  were :  it  being  one  of  the  fixoiX 
ideas  of  the  place  that  those  authorities  muHt  ho.  vaguely  and 
mysteriously  mentioned  as  "  the  gentlemen  "  only.  The  secretary 
of  "  the  gentlemen  "  was  once  pointed  out  to  me,  evidently  engaged 
in  championing  the  obnoxious  pump  against  the  attacks  of  the  dis- 
contented Mr.  Battens ;  but  I  am  not  in  a  condition  to  report  further 
of  him  than  that  he  had  the  sprightly  bearing  of  a  lawyer  s  clerk. 
I  had  it  from  Mrs.  Mitts's  lips  in  a  very  confidential  moment,  that 
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Mr,  Batteiu  was  once  "  had  up  before  tbe  gentlemen  "  to  afauid  or 
fall  b;  bis  accusationB,  and  that  an  old  shoe  was  thrown  afler  him 
on  his  departure  from  the  building  on  this  dread  errand;  —  not 
ineflt'ctually,  for,  the  interview  resulting  in  a  plumber,  was  cousd- 
cre<l  to  have  encircled  the  temples  of  Hr.  Battens  with  the  wreath 
of  victory. 

lu  Titbull's  Alms-Houses,  the  local  society  is  not  i^aided  n 
good  society.  A  gentleman  or  lady  receiving  viaitore  ftom  without, 
or  going  out  to  tea,  counts,  as  it  were,  accordingly ;  but  y 
or  tea-drinkings  interchanged  among  Titbullians  do  not  score. 
interchanges,  however,  are  rare,  in  consequence  of  internal  diaaoi- 
sions  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Saggers's  pail :  which  household  article  has 
split  Titbull's  into  almost  as  many  parties  as  there  are  dwellings 
in  tliat  precinct.  The  extremely  complicated  nature  of  the  con- 
flicting articles  of  belief  on  the  subject  prevents  my  stating  them 
here  with  my  usual  perepicuity,  but  I  think  they  have  all  branched 
off  from  the  root-and-trunk  question.  Has  Mrs.  Saggers  any  right 
to  stjiDd  her  pail  outside  her  dwelling!  The  question  haa  been 
much   refined  upon,  but  roughly  stated  may  be  stated  in  those 

There  are  two  old  men  in  Titbull's  Alms-Houses  who,  I  hxn 

ladcratanil.  knew  each  oilier  in  the  world  beyond  its 
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n  of  the  weak  attempt  at  justification  of  tbe  pump  by 
the  gentlemen's  clerk ;  when  they  emerged  bare-headed  from  the 
doore  of  their  dwcllingB,  ns  if  their  dwelliDgs  and  themselTes  con- 
stituted an  old-faehioncil  wenther-glaas  of  double  actioD  with  two 
Sguree  of  old  ladies  inside,  and  deferentiallj  bowed  to  biro  at  inter- 
yals  until  he  took  his  departure.  They  are  understood  to  be  per- 
fectly friendless  and  relatiotJess.  Unquestionably  the  two  poor 
fellows  make  the  very  best  of  their  livea  in  Titbull's  Alms-Houaes, 
and  unquestionably  they  are  (as  before  mentioned)  the  subjects  of 
unmitigated  contempt  there. 

On  Saturday  nights,  when  there  is  a  greater  stir  than  usual  out- 
side, and  when  itinerant  vendors  of  miscellaneous  wares  even  take 
their  stations  and  light  up  their  emoky  lamps  before  the  iron  rail- 
ings, Titbull's  becomes  flurried.  Mra.  Saggers  has  her  celebrated 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  for  the  most  part  on  Saturday  uights. 
But  Titbull's  is  unlit  to  strive  with  the  uproar  of  the  streets  in  any 
of  its  phases.  It  is  religiously  believed  at  Titbull's  that  people  purfi 
more  than  they  used,  and  likewise  that  the  foremost  object  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  is  to  get  you  down  and  trample 
on  you.  Even  of  railroads  they  know,  at  Titbull's,  little  more 
than  the  shriek  (which  Mrs,  Saggers  says  goes  through  her,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  up  by  Government) ;  and  the  penny  postage 
may  even  yet  be  unknown  there,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  letter 
delivered  to  any  inhabitant.  But  there  is  a  tall  stnught  sallow 
lady  resident  in  Number  Seven,  Titbull's,  who  never  spe^s  to  any- 
body, who  is  surroundoil  by  a  superstitious  halo  of  lost  wealth,  who 
does  her  household  work  in  housemaid's  gloves,  and  who  is  secretly 
much  deferred  to,  though  openly  cavilled  at ;  and  it  has  obscurely 
leaked  out  that  this  old  lady  has  a  son,  grandson,  nephew,  or  other 
relative,  who  is  "a  Contractor,"  and  who  would  think  it  nothing 
of  a  job  to  knock  down  Titbull's,  pack  it  off  into  Cornwall,  and 
knock  it  together  again.  An  immense  sensation  was  made  by  a 
gipsy-party  calling  in  »  spring-van,  to  take  this  old  lady  up  b)  go 
for  a  day's  pleasure  into  Epping  Forest,  and  notes  were  rompared 
as  to  which  of  the  company  was  the  son,  grandson,  nephew,  or 
other  relative,  the  Contractor.  A  thick-set  personage  with  a  white 
hat  and  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  was  the  favourite :  though  as  l^t- 
bull'H  had  no  other  reason  to  believe  that  tbe  Contractor  was  there 
at  all,  than  that  this  roan  was  supposed  to  eye  the  chimney  stacks 
as  if  he  would  like  to  knock  them  down  and  cart  them  oH^  the 
general  mind  was  much  unsettled  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  Ax 
a  way  out  of  this  difficulty,  it  concentrated  itself  on  the  acknowl- 
edged Beauty  of  party,  every  stitch  in  whose  dress  was  verbally 
unripped  by  the  old  ladies  then  and  there,  and  whooe  "  goinga  on  " 
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u'Ltli  another  and  a  thinner  personage  in  a  white  hat  mi^t  bare 
Riiffusod  the  pump  (where  they  were  principally  discuaaed)  with 
bliiMbes,  for  months  ailerwards.  Herein  Titbull's  was  to  Titbuli's 
true,  for  it  hns  a  conBtitutional  dislike  of  all  BtiangeiB.  As  con- 
rcrning  innovationa  and  improTcmenta,  it  is  always  of  opinion  that 
wliut  it  does  not  want  itself,  nobody  ought  to  want.  But  I  think 
I  have  met  with  this  opinion  outside  Titbuli's. 

<.>f  the  humble  treasures  of  furniture  brought  into  Titbuli's  b^ 
tlic  inmates  when  they  establish  tbemselres  in  that  place  of  cen- 
to in  plation  for  the  rest  of  their  daye,  by  far  the  greater  and  mon 
vahiable  part  belongs  to  the  ladies.  I  may  claim  the  honour  (tf 
liaring  either  crossed  tlie  threshold,  or  looked  in  at  the  door,  of 
every  one  of  the  nine  ladies,  and  I  have  noticed  that  they  are  all 
{Kirtii'ular  in  the  article  of  bedsteads,  and  maintain  favourite  and. 
lon<;-cstabli3hed  bedsteads  and  bedding  as  a  regular  part  of  thdr 
rei^t.  Generally  an  antiquated  chest  of  drawcra  is  amoDg  their 
cherished  possessions  :  a  t«a-truy  always  is.  I  know  of  i^  least 
two  rooms  in  vrhicli  a  little  teakettle  of  genuine  burnished  copper, 
vit'it  with  the  cat  in  winking  at  the  fire ;  and  one  old  lady  has  » 
tea-iini  set  forth  in  state  on  the  top  of  her  chest  of  drawen,  which 
uni  is  used  as  her  library,  and  contains  four  duodecimo  Tolumei^ 
n  black- bo  nk'n-d  neffspaifr  giving  an  account  of  the  funeral  of 
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Rr.'iignation  nf  a  dfrelling  is  of  veiy  rare  occurrence  in  TitbuU'a. 
A  story  docs  obtain  there,  how  an  old  lady's  Bon  once  drew  a  prize 
of  Thirty  Thousand  Pounds  in  the  Lotteiy,  and  presently  drove 
to  tlie  gate  in  his  own  carriage,  with  French  Horns  playing  up 
behind,  and  whisked  his  mother  away,  and  left  ten  guineas  for  a 
Feast.  But  I  have  been  unable  to  subetantiate  it  by  any  evidence, 
and  regard  it  as  an  Aims-House  Fail?  I^e.  It  is  curious  that 
the  only  proved  case  of  resignation  happened  within  my  knowl- 
edge. 

It  happened  oa  this  wise.  There  is  a  sharp  competition  among 
tlie  ladies  respecting  the  gentili^  of  their  visiters,  and  I  have  so 
often  observed  visitors  to  be  dressed  as  for  a  holiday  occasion,  that 
I  suppose  the  ladies  to  have  besought  them  to  mi^e  all  possible 
display  when  they  come.  In  these  circumstances  much  excitement 
was  one  day  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Mitts  receiving  a  visit  from  a 
Orcoiiwich  Pensioner.  He  was  a  Pensioner  of  a  bluff  and  warlike 
apjiearance,  with  an  empty  coat^sleeve,  and  he  was  got  up  with 
unusual  care ;  his  coat-buttons  were  extremely  bright,  he  wore  his 
empty  coat-sleeve  in  a  graceful  festoon,  and  he  had  a  walking-stick 
in  his  hand  that  must  have  cost  money.  When,  with  the  head  of 
his  walking-stick,  he  knocked  at  Mts.  Mttts's  door  —  there  are  no 
n  TitbuU's  —  Mrs.  Mitts  was  overheard  by  a  ncKt-door 
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went  out  wftlkiog  with  him,  and  atayed  out  till  the  ten  o'clock 
beer,  Greenwich  time. 

There  was  now  a  truce,  even  as  to  the  troubled  wateiB  of 
Mrs.  Saggers's  pail ;  nothing  waa  spoken  of  among  the  ladies  but 
the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Mitts  and  its  blighting  influence  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  TitbiiU's.  It  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Battens  "ought  to  take 
it  up,"  and  Mr.  Battens  was  communicated  with  on  the  sulyect. 
That  unsatisfactory  individual  replied  "that  he  didn't  see  bis  wi^ 
yet,"  and  it  was  unanimously  voted  by  the  ladiea  that  aggravation 
.    waa  in  his  nature. 

How  it  came  to  pass,  with  some  appearance  of  inconaisteni^, 
that  Mrs.  Mitts  was  cut  by  aU  the  ladies  and  the  Pensioner 
admired  by  all  the  ladies,  matters  not.  Before  another  week  was 
out,  Titbull's  was  startled  by  another  phenomenon.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon  appeared  a  cab,  containing  not  only  the  Greenwich 
Pensioner  with  one  arm,  but,  to  boot,  a  Chelsea  Pensioner  with 
one  leg.  Both  dismounting  to  assist  Mrs.  Mitta  into  the  cab^  the 
Greenwich  Pensioner  bore  her  company  inside,  and  the  Chelsea 
Pensioner  mounted  the  box  by  the  driver :  faia  wooden  leg  sticking 
out  afler  the  manner  of  a  bowsprit,  as  if  in  jocular  homage  to  bis 
friend's  seagoing  career.  Thus  the  equipage  drove  away.  No 
Mrs.  Mitts  returned  that  niglit. 

What  Mr.  Battens  might  have  done  in  the  matter  of  taking  it 
up,  goaded  by  the  infuriated  state  of  public  feeling  next  morning, 
was  anticipated  by  another  phenomenon.  A  Truck,  propelled  by 
the  Greenwich  Pensioner  and  the  Chelsea  Pensioner,  each  placidly 
smoking  a  pipe,  and  pushing  his  warrior  breast  against  the  handle. 

The  display  on  the  part  of  the  Greenwich  Pensioner  of  his 
"  marriage- lines,"  and  his  announcement  that  himself  and  friend  had 
looked  in  for  the  furniture  of  Mrs.  O.  Pensioner,  late  Mitts,  by  no 
means  reconcilctl  the  ladies  te  the  conduct  of  their  sister ;  on  the 
contraiy,  it  is  said  that  they  appeared  more  than  ever  erasperated. 
Nevertheless,  my  stray  visitii  to  Titbull's  since  the  date  of  this 
occurrence,  have  conlirmcd  me  in  an  impression  that  it  was  a 
wholesome  fillip.  The  nine  ladies  arc  smarter,  both  in  mind  and 
dress,  than  they  used  tu  be,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
despise  tlic  six  gentlemen  to  the  last  extent.  They  have  a  much 
greater  interest  in  the  external  thoroughfare  too,  than  they  had 
when  I  Aist  knew  Titbull's.  And  whenever  I  chance  to  be  leaning 
my  back  aguinst  thr  pump  or  the  iron  railings,  and  to  be  talking 
to  one  of  the  junior  ladies,  and  to  see  that  a  flush  has  passed  over 
her  face,  I  immediately  know  without  looking  round  that  a  Green- 
wich Pensioner  has  gone  past. 
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AU  the  Tear  Round,  Vol.  20,  ffo.  494,  Oct.  10, 1868. 
XXX. 

THE  RCFFIAK. 

I  ENTERTAIN  SO  BtroDg  an  Objection  to  the  eupboniooB  Boftening 
of  Ruffian  into  Rough,  which  has  lately  become  popular,  that  I 
restore  the  right  word  to  the  heading  of  this  paper;  the  rather,  as 
my  object  is  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Ruffian  is  tolerated 
among  us  to  an  extont  that  goes  beyond  all  unmffianly  enduntnce. 
I  take  the  liberty  to  believe  that  if  the  Ruffian  besets  my  life,  a 
profcaaional  Ruffian  at  large  in  the  open  streets  of  a  great  dty, 
notoriously  having  no  other  calling  than  that  of  Ruffian,  and  of 
dii^ijuieting  and  despoiling  me  as  I  go  peacefully  about  my  lawfiil 
biisineaa,  intorfering  with  no  one,  then  the  Government  under  which 
I  iiave  the  great  constitutional  privilege,  supreme  honour  and 
happiness,  and  ail  the  teat  of  it,  to  eiiat,  breaka  down  in  the  dis- 
charge of  any  Government's  most  simple  clementaiy  duty. 

What  did  I  read  in  the  London  daily  papers,  in  the  early  days 
of  this  last  September  1    That  the  Police  bad  "At  length  buc- 

CAPTUltJ.ST.  Two  OF  THK  NOTORIOI'S  liANO  THAT 
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(ence  of  perpetual  imprisonment !  '*  Precisely  for  that  reason  it  has 
my  advocacy.  I  demand  to  have  the  Ruffian  kept  out  of  my  way, 
and  out  of  the  way  of  all  decent  people.  I  demand  to  have  the 
Ruffian  employed,  perforce,  in  hewing  wood  and  drawing  water 
somewhere  for  the  general  service,  instead  of  hewing  at  her  Majesty's 
subjects  and  drawing  their  watches  out  of  their  pockets.  If  this 
be  termed  an  unreasonable  demand,  then  the  tax-gatherer's  demand 
on  me  must  be  far  more  unreasonable,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  extortionate  and  unjust. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  treat  of  the  Thief  and  Ruffian  as  one.  I 
do  so,  because  I  know  the  two  characters  to  be  one,  in  the  vast 
migority  of  cases,  just  as  well  as  the  Police  know  it.  (As  to  the 
Magistracy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  know  nothing  about  it  but 
what  the  Police  choose  to  tell  them.)  There  are  disorderly  classes 
of  men  who  are  not  thieves ;  as  railway-navigators,  brickmakers, 
wood-sawyers,  costermongers.  These  classes  are  often  disorderly 
and  troublesome ;  but  it  is  mostly  among  themselves,  and  at  any 
rate  they  have  their  industrious  avocations,  they  work  early  and 
late,  and  work  hard.  The  generic  Ruffian  —  honourable  member 
for  what  is  tenderly  called  the  Rough  Element  —  is  either  a  Thief, 
or  the  companion  of  Thieves.  When  he  infamously  molests  women 
coming  out  of  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings  (for  which  I  would  have 
his  back  scarified  often  and  deep)  it  is  not  only  for  the  gratification 
of  his  pleasant  instincts,  but  that  there  may  be  a  confusion  raised 
by  which  either  he  or  his  friends  may  profit,  in  the  commission  of 
highway  robberies  or  in  picking  pockets.  When  he  gets  a  police- 
constable  down  and  kicks  him  helpless  for  life,  it  is  because  that 
constable  once  did  his  duty  in  bringing  him  to  justice.  When  he 
rushes  into  the  bar  of  a  public-house  and  scoops  an  eye  out  of  one 
of  the  company  there,  or  bites  his  ear  off,  it  is  because  the  man  he 
maims  gave  evidence  against  him.  When  he  and  a  line  of  com- 
rades exten<ling  across  the  footway  —  say  of  that  solitary  mountain- 
spur  of  the  Abnizzi,  the  Waterloo  Road  —  advance  towards  me 
"  skylarking "  among  themselves,  my  purse  or  shirt-pin  is  in 
predestined  peril  from  his  playfulness.  Always  a  Ruffian,  always 
a  Thief     Always  a  Thief,  always  a  Ruffian. 

Now,  when  I,  who  am  not  paid  to  know  these  things,  know 
them  daily  on  the  evidence  of  my  senses  and  experience ;  when  I 
know  that  the  Ruffian  never  jostles  a  lady  in  the  streets,  or  knocks 
a  hat  off,  but  in  order  that  the  Thief  may  profit,  is  it  surprising 
that  I  should  require  from  those  who  are  paid  to  know  these  things, 
prevention  of  them  ? 

Look  at  this  group  at  a  street  comer.  Number  one  is  a  shirk- 
ing fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  in  an  ill-favoured  and  VyL-«0k^o\xT^«v3c^ 
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his  trouseiB  of  corduroy,  bu  coat  of  some  indiscenuble  grouodwork 
fur  the  deposition  of  grease,  his  neckerchief  like  an  eel,  hb  com- 
plexion like  dirtjr  dough,  his  mangy  Air  cap  pulled  tow  upon  bis 
beetle  brows  to  hide  the  prison  cut  of  bis  bair.  His  hands  are  in 
his  pockets.  He  puts  them  tbere  when  they  ore  idle,  as  naturally 
as  in  otiier  people's  pockets  when  they  are  busy,  for  he  knows  that 
they  nre  not  roughened  by  work,  and  that  they  tell  a  tale.  Hence, 
whenever  he  takes  one  out  to  drew  a  sleeve  across  his  no«e^ 
whii'li  is  often,  for  he  has  weak  eyes  and  a  constitutional  cold  in 
bis  head  —  he  restores  it  to  its  pocket  immediately  aflcTwarda. 
Number  two  is  a  burly  brute  of  five-and-tbirty,  in  a  tall  stiff  hat ; 
is  a  composite  as  to  lus  clothes  of  betting-man  and  fighting-man  ; 
is  whiskered ;  has  a  staring  pin  in  his  breast,  along  with  bis  right 
baud  ;  has  insolent  and  cruel  eyes ;  large  shoulders ;  strong  legs, 
booted  and  tipped  for  kicking.  Number  three  is  forty  years  of  age  ; 
is  short,  thick-set,  strong,  and  bow-legged ;  wears  knee  cords  and 
white  stockings,  a  very  long-sleeved  waistcoat,  a  veiy  large  neckcr- 
cliief  doubled  or  trebled  round  his  throat,  and  a  crumpled  white 
bat  crowns  his  ghastly  parchment  face.  This  fellow  looks  like  an 
executed  postboy  of  other  days,  cut  down  from  the  gallows  too 
i'sturi:d   iiiiil    jirestivtd    bj   t'xiiR'?,s   diiibuli 
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Police  could  swear,  they  might  all  be  under  lock  and  key  at  bard 
labour  t  Not  he ;  truly  he  would  be  a  wise  man  if  he  did !  He 
only  knows  that  these  are  members  of  the  "  notorious  gang,"  which, 
according  to  the  newspaper  Police-oflSce  reports  of  this  last  past 
September,  "have  so  long  infested"  the  awful  solitudes  of  the 
Waterloo  Road,  and  out  of  which  almost  impregnable  fastnesses 
the  Police  have  at  length  dragged  Two,  to  the  unspeakable  admira- 
tion of  all  good  civilians. 

The  consequences  of  this  contemplative  habit  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  —  a  habit  to  be  looked  for  in  a  hermit,  but  not  in  a 
Police  System  -  -  are  familiar  to  us  all.  The  Ruffian  becomes  one 
of  the  established  orders  of  the  body  politic.  Under  the  playful 
name  of  Rough  (jis  if  he  were  merely  a  practical  joker)  his  move- 
ments and  successes  are  recorded  on  public  occasions.  Whether 
be  mustered  in  large  numbers,  or  small  ;  whether  he  was  in  good 
spirits,  or  depressed ;  whether  he  turned  his  generous  exertions  to 
very  prosperous  account,  or  Fortune  was  against  him  ;  whether  he 
was  in  a  sanguinary  mood,  or  robl^ed  with  amiable  horse-play  and 
a  gracious  consiileration  for  life  and  limb ;  all  this  is  chronicled  as 
if  he  were  an  Institution.  Is  there  any  city  in  Europe,  out  of 
England,  in  which  these  terms  are  held  with  the  pests  of  Society  ? 
Or  in  which,  at  this  <lay,  such  violent  robberies  from  the  person  are 
constantly  committed  as  in  London  ? 

The  Preparatory  Schools  of  Ruffianism  are  similarly  borne  with. 
The  young  Ruffians  of  London  —  not  Thieves  yet,  but  training  for 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  the  Criminal  Court  Universities  — 
molest  quiet  people  and  their  property,  to  an  extent  that  is  hanlly 
credible.  The  throwing  of  stones  in  the  streets  has  become  a 
dangerous  and  destructive  offence,  which  surely  could  have  got  to 
no  greater  height  though  we  had  had  no  Police  but  our  own  riding- 
whips  and  walking-sticks  —  the  Police  to  which  I  myself  appeal 
on  these  occasions.  The  throwing  of  stones  at  the  windows  of 
railway  carriages  in  motion  —  an  act  of  wanton  wickedness  ip^ith 
the  very  Arch -Fiend's  hand  in  it  —  had  become  a  crying  evil, 
when  the  railway  companies  forc^  it  on  Police  notice.  Constabular 
contemplation  had  until  then  been  the  order  of  the  day. 

Within  these  twelve  months,  there  arose  among  the  young  gentle- 
men of  London  aspiring  to  Ruffianism,  and  cultivating  that  much- 
encourage<l  social  art,  a  facetious  cry  of  "  FU  have  this  !  "  accom- 
panied with  a  clutch  at  some  article  of  a  passing  lady's  dress.  I 
have  known  a  huly's  veil  to  be  thus  humorously  torn  from  her  face 
and  carried  off  in  the  open  streets  at  noon,  and  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  mysi>lf  giving  chase,  on  Westminster  Bridge,  to  another 
young  Ruffian,  who,  in  full  daylight  early  on  a  summex  isn^xvwv'^^V'wS. 
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Dearly  tbrown  ^  modest  young  woman  into  a  awoon  of  indignation 
and  coofusiou,  by  bis  shameful  manner  of  attacking  her  with  this 
ciy  as  she  harmlessly  paased  along  before  me.  Mr.  Cablti.k, 
some  time  since,  awakened  a  little  pleasantry  by  writing  of  his  own 
experience  of  the  Ruffian  of  the  streeta.  I  have  seen  the  Ruffian 
act  iu  exact  accordance  with  Mr,  Carljle'a  description,  innumerable 
times,  and  I  never  saw  him  checked. 

The  blaring  use  of  the  vei;  woist  language  poesible,  in  our  public 
thoroughfares  —  especially  in  those  set  apart  for  recreation  —  is 
anuther  disgrace  to  us,  and  another  result  of  constabular  contem- 
pliitiun,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  heard  io  any  other  countiy 
to  which  my  uncommercial  travels  have  exteuded.  Years  ago,  when 
I  LuU  a  near  interest  in  certain  children  who  were  sent  with  their 
nurses,  for  air  and  exercise,  into  the  Regent's  Park,  I  found  this 
evil  to  be  80  abhorrent  and  horrible  there,  that  I  called  public 
attention  to  it,  and  also  to  its  contemplative  reception  by  the  Police. 
Looking  afterwards  into  the  newest  Police  Act,  and  finding  that 
the  offence  was  punishable  under  it,  I  resolved,  when  atoildng 
occasion  should  arise,  to  tiy  my  band  as  prosecutor.  The  occasion 
arose  soon  enough,  and  I  ran  the  following  gauntlet. 
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In  the  morning  I  put  my  Police  Act  in  my  pocket  again,  and 
waited  on  the  suburban  Magistrate.  I  was  not  quite  so  courteously 
received  by  him  as  I  should  have  been  by  The  Lord  Chancellor  or 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  but  that  was  a  question  of  good  breeding 
on  the  suburban  Magistrate's  part,  and  I  had  my  clause  ready  with 
its  leaf  turned  down.     Which  was  enough  for  vie. 

Conference  took  place  between  the  Magistrate  and  clerk 
respecting  the  charge.  During  conference  I  was  evidently  regarded 
as  a  much  more  objectionable  person  than  the  prisoner;  —  one 
giving  trouble  by  coming  there  voluntarily,  which  the  prisoner 
could  not  be  accused  of  doing.  The  prisoner  had  been  got  up, 
since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  lier,  with  a  great  etFect  of  white 
apron  and  straw  bonnet.  She  reminded  me  of  an  elder  sister 
of  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  I  seemed  to  remind  the  sympathising 
Chimney  Sweep  by  whom  she  was  attended,  of  the  Wolf. 

The  Magistrate  was  doubtful,  Mr.  Uncommercial  Traveller, 
whether  this  charge  could  be  entertained.  It  was  not  known. 
Mr.  Uncommercial  Traveller  replied  that  he  wished  it  were  better 
known,  and  that,  if  he  couM  afford  the  leisure,  he  would  use  his 
endeavours  to  make  it  so.  There  was  no  question  about  it,  how- 
ever, he  contended.     Here  was  the  (clause. 

The  clause  was  handed  in,  and  more  conference  resulted.  After 
which  I  was  askinl  the  extnionlinary  question :  "  Mr.  Uncommer- 
cial, do  you  really  wish  this  girl  to  be  sent  to  prison  ? "  To  which 
I  grimly  answereil,  staring :  "  If  I  didn't,  why  should  I  take  the 
trouble  to  come  here  ? "  Finally,  I  was  sworn,  and  gave  my 
agreeable  evidence  in  detail,  and  White  Riding  Hood  was  fined 
ten  shillings,  under  tlie  clause,  or  sent  to  prison  for  so  many  days. 
"  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the  Police-officer,  who  showed  me 
out,  with  a  great  enjoyment  of  the  jest  of  her  having  been  got  up 
so  effectively,  and  cause<l  so  much  hesitation  :  "  If  she  goes  to 
pris<^)n,  that  will  be  nothing  new  to  her.  She  comes  from  Charles 
Street,  Dniry  Lane  I  " 

The  Police,  all  things  considered,  are  an  excellent  force,  and  I 
have  borne  my  small  testimony  to  their  merits.  Constabular  con- 
templation is  the  result  of  a  bad  system ;  a  system  which  is 
administered,  not  invented,  by  the  man  in  constable's  uniform, 
employed  at  twenty  shillings  a  week.  He  has  his  orders,  and 
would  be  marked  for  discouragement  if  he  overstepped  them. 
That  the  system  is  bad,  there  needs  no  lengthened  argument  to 
prove,  because  the  (act  is  self-evident.  If  it  were  anything  else, 
the  n*.sults  that  have  attended  it  could  not  possibly  have  come  to 
pass.  Who  will  say  that  under  a  good  system,  our  streets  could 
have  got  into  their  present  state  ? 
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The  objection  to  tLe  whole  Police  system,  as  conceniiDg  the 
Ruffian,  may  be  stat«d,  and  ite  fulure  exemplified,  as  follows.  It 
is  well  known  that  on  all  great  occasions,  when  they  come  ti^ether 
in  numbers,  the  mass  of  the  English  people  are  their  own  trust- 
worthy Police.  It  is  well  known  that  wheresocTer  there  is  col- 
lected together  any  fair  general  representation  of  the  people,  a 
respect  for  law  and  order,  and  a  determination  to  discountenance 
lawlessness  and  disorder,  may  be  relied  upon.  As  to  one  another, 
the  people  are  a  very  good  Police,  and  yet  are  quite  willing  in  their 
good  nature  that  the  stipendiary  Police  should  have  the  credit  of 
tlic  people's  moderation.  But  we  are  all  of  ua  powerless  against 
the  Ruffian,  because  we  submit  to  the  law,  and  it  is  his  only  trade, 
by  superior  force  and  by  violence,  to  defy  it.  Moreover,  we  are 
constantly  admonished  from  high  places  (like  so  many  Sunday- 
school  children  out  for  a  holiday  of  buns  and  milk-and-water)  that 
we  nre  not  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  but  arc  to  hand 
our  defence  over  to  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  common  enemy  to  be 
punished  and  exterminated  first  of  all  is  the  Ruffian.  It  is  clear 
that  he  is,  of  all  others,  the  offender  for  whose  rcpressal  ■* 
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Capt.  Cook,  Cunard  Line,  bound  for  Liverpool.  What  more  could 
I  wish  for  ? 

I  had  nothing  to  wish  for  but  a  prosperous  passage.  My  salad- 
days,  when  I  was  green  of  visage  and  sea-sick,  being  gone  with 
better  things  (and  no  worse),  no  coming  event  cast  its  shadow 
before. 

I  might  but  a  few  moments  previously  have  imitated  Sterne, 
and  said,  '**And  yet,  mcthinks,  Eugenius,'  —  laying  my  forefinger 
wistfully  on  his  coat-sleeve,  thus,  —  *  and  yet,  methinks,  Eugenius, 
'tia  but  sorry  work  to  part  with  thee,  for  what  fresh  fields,  .  .  . 
my  dear  Eugenius,  .  .  .  can  be  fresher  than  thou  art,  and  in  what 
pastures  new  shall  I  find  Eliza,  or  call  her,  Eugenius,  if  thou  wilt, 
Annie?'"  —  I  say  I  might  have  done  this;  but  Eugenius  was 
gone,  and  I  hadn't  done  it. 

I  was  resting  on  a  skylight  on  the  hurricane-deck,  watching  the 
working  of  the  ship  very  slowly  about,  that  she  might  head  for 
England.  It  was  high-noon  on  a  most  brilliant  day  in  April,  and 
the  beautiful  bay  was  glorious  and  glowing.  Full  many  a  time, 
on  shore  there,  had  I  seen  the  snow  come  down,  down,  down 
(itself  like  down),  until  it  lay  deep  in  all  the  ways  of  men,  and 
particularly,  as  it  seomod,  in  my  way,  for  I  had  not  gone  dry-shod 
many  hours  for  months.  Within  two  or  three  days  last  past  had 
I  watche<l  the  feathery  full  sotting  in  with  the  ardour  of  a  new 
idea,  instead  of  dragging  at  the  skirts  of  a  worn-out  winter,  and 
permitting  glimpses  of  a  fresh  young  spring.  But  a  bright  sun  and 
a  clear  sky  had  melte<l  the  snow  in  the  great  crucible  of  nature ; 
and  it  had  l)eon  poured  out  again  that  morning  over  sea  and  land, 
transformed  into  myriads  of  gold  and  silver  sparkles. 

The  ship  was  fragrant  with  flowers.  Something  of  the  old 
Mexican  passion  for  flowi^rs  may  have  gradually  passed  into  North 
America,  where  flowers  are  luxuriously  grown,  and  tastefully  com- 
bined in  the  richest  profusion  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  such  gor- 
geous farewells  in  flowers  had  come  on  board,  that  the  small  officer's 
cabin  on  deck,  which  I  tonanto<l,  bloomed  over  into  the  adjacent 
scuppers,  and  banks  of  other  flowers  that  it  couldn't  hold  made  a 
garden  of  the  unoccupied  tables  in  the  passengers'  saloon.  These 
delicious  scents  of  the  shore,  mingling  with  the  fresh  airs  of  the 
sea,  mmle  the  atmosphere  a  dreamy,  an  enchanting  one.  And  so, 
with  the  watch  aloft  setting  all  the  sails,  and  with  the  screw  below 
revolving  at  a  mighty  rate,  and  occasionally  giving  the  ship  an 
angry  shake  for  resisting,  I  fell  into  my  idlest  ways,  and  lost 
myself. 

As,  for  instance,  whether  it  was  I  lying  there,  or  some  other  entity 
even  more  mysterious,  was  a  matter  I  was  far  too  \ax^  \a^  Vy^ 
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into.  \Vhat  did  it  signify  to  roe  if  it  were  I T  or  to  the  more  mys- 
terious entity,  if  it  were  heT  Equally  a»  to  the  remembrances 
that  lirovBily  floated  by  me,  or  by  him,  why  sjsit  when  or  where 
the  tilings  happened  1  Was  it  not  enough  tliat  they  befell  at  some 
time,  somewhere  t 

Tlicrc  was  that  asrasting  at  the  church  Berrice  on  board  another 
steamiihip,  one  Sunday,  in  a  stiff  breexe.  Perhaps  on  the  passage 
out.  No  matter.  Pleasant  to  hear  the  ship's  hells  go  as  like 
church-bells  as  they  eouM ;  pleasant  to  sec  the  wat«h  off  duty 
mustered  and  come  in :  best  hats,  best  Guernseys,  washed  hands 
and  faces,  smoothed  heads.  But  then  arose  a  set  of  circumstances 
so  rampantly  comical,  that  no  check  which  the  gravest  intentions 
could  put  upon  them  would  hold  them  in  hand.  Thus  the  scene. 
Some  seventy  passengers  assembled  at  the  saloon  tables.  Prayer- 
books  00  tables.  Ship  rolling  heavily.  Pause.  No  minister. 
Rumour  has  related  that  a  modest  young  clergyman  on  board  has 
responded  to  the  captain's  request  that  he  will  olBciat«.  Pause 
again,  and  veiy  heavy  rolling. 

Closed  double  doors  suddenly  burst  open,  and  two  strong  stew- 
ards skate  in,  supportiug  minister  tietween  them.  General  ;ippcar- 
s  of  somebody  jjioked  op  drunk  and  Lnoapable,  and  under 
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body  else  to  begin.  Silence  resulting,  the  officer  (no  singer  himself) 
rather  reproachfully  gave  us  the  first  line  again,  upon  which  a  rosy 
pippin  of  an  old  gentleman,  remarkable  throughout  the  passage  for 
his  cheerful  politeness,  gave  a  little  stamp  with  his  boot  (as  if  he 
were  leading  off  a  country  dance),  and  blithely  warbled  us  into  a 
show  of  joining.  At  the  end  of  the  first  verse  we  became,  through 
these  tactics,  so  much  refreshed  and  encouraged,  that  none  of  us, 
howsoever  unmelodious,  would  submit  to  be  left  out  of  the  second 
verse ;  while  as  to  the  third  we  lifted  up  our  voices  in  a  sacred 
howl  that  left  it  doubtful  whether  we  were  the  more  boastful  of 
the  sentiments  we  united  in  professing,  or  of  professing  them  with 
a  most  discordant  defiance  of  time  and  tune. 

"  Lord  bless  us ! "  thought  I,  when  a  fresh  remembrance  of 
these  things  made  me  laugh  heartily  alone  in  the  dead  water- 
gurgling  waste  of  the  night,  what  time  I  was  wedged  into  my  berth 
by  a  wooden  bar,  or  I  must  have  rolled  out  of  it,  "  what  errand 
was  I  then  upon,  and  to  what  Abyssinian  point  had  public  events 
then  marched?  No  matter  as  to  me.  And  as  to  them,  if  the 
wonderful  popular  rage  for  a  plaything  (utterly  confounding  in  its 
inscrutable  unreason)  had  not  then  lighted  on  a  poor  young  savage 
boy,  and  a  poor  old  screw  of  a  horse,  and  hauled  the  first  off  by 
the  hair  of  his  princely  head  to  *  inspect '  British  volunteers,  and 
hauled  the  second  off  by  the  hair  of  his  equine  tail  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  why  so  much  the  better  for  all  of  us  outside  Bedlam  ! " 

So,  sticking  to  the  ship,  I  was  at  the  trouble  of  asking  myself 
would  I  like  to  show  the  grog  distribution  in  "  the  fiddle  "  at  noon 
to  the  Gnind  United  Amalgamated  Total  Abstinence  Society  ?  Yes, 
I  think  I  should.  I  think  it  would  do  them  good  to  smell  the  rum, 
under  the  circumstances.  Over  the  grog,  mixed  in  a  bucket,  pre- 
sides the  boatswain's  mate,  small  tin  can  in  hand.  Enter  the  crew, 
the  guilty  consumers,  the  grown-up  brood  of  Giant  Despair,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  band  of  youthful  angel  Hope.  Some  in  boots, 
some  in  leggings,  some  in  tarpaulin  overalls,  some  in  frocks,  some  in 
pea-coats,  a  very  few  in  jackets,  most  with  sou'wester  hats,  all  with 
something  rough  and  ruggtxl  round  the  throat ;  all,  dripping  salt 
water  where  they  stand ;  all  ])elted  by  weather,  besmeared  with 
grease,  and  blackened  1  by  the  sooty  rigging. 

Each  man's  knife  in  its  sheath  in  his  girdle,  loosened  for  dinner. 
As  the  first  man,  with  a  knowingly  kindled  eye,  watches  the  filling 
of  the  poisoneii  chalice  (truly  but  a  very  small  tin  mug,  to  be  prosaic), 
and,  tossing  back  his  head,  tosses  the  contents  into  himself,  and 
passes  the  empty  chalice  and  passes  on,  so  the  second  man  with  an 
anticijxitory  wipe  of  his  mouth  or  sleeve  or  handkerchief^  b\dfi&  VwSa^ 
turn,  and  drinks  and  hands  and  passes  on,  m  NvVkOm^  vii^  m  ^ai^ 
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as  his  turn  appToticheB,  beams  a  knowiugl;  kindled  eye,  a  brighter 
temper,  and  a  suddenly  awakened  tendency  to  be  jocose  with  some 
shipmate.  Nor  do  I  even  observe  that  the  man  in  chai^  of  the 
ship's  lamps,  who  in  right  of  bis  office  bas  a  double  allonaQce  of 
poisoned  cbolicoe,  seems  thereby  vastly  degraded,  even  though  he 
empties  the  chalices  into  himself  one  ailer  the  other,  much  as  if  he 
were  delivering  their  contents  at  some  absorbent  establishment  in 
which  he  had  no  perBooai  interest.  But  vastly  comforted,  I  note 
them  all  to  be,  on  deck  presently,  even  to  the  circulation  of  redder 
blood  in  their  cold  blue  knuckles ;  and  when  I  look  up  at  them  lying 
out  on  the  yards,  and  holding  on  for  life  among  the  beating  sails,  I 
cannot  for  my  life  see  the  justice  of  visiting  on  them  —  or  on  me  — 
the  drunken  crimes  of  any  number  of  criminals  arraigned  at  thx 
heaviest  of  assizes. 

Abetting  myself  in  my  idle  humour,  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  re- 
called life  on  board  of  one  of  tfaoee  mail-packets,  as  I  lay,  part  of 
that  day,  in  the  Bay  of  New  York,  0  !  The  r^ular  life  b^an  — 
mine  always  did,  for  I  never  got  to  sleep  niterwards. —  witb  the 
ngging  of  the  pump  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  washing  down  of 
ih'ik-.     .\iiy  L-ni.iriLjuiis  u'i^iiit  :it  ^i  iir.niiL'ii'u-  li\iii')|iLiiiii'-  c.-tablish- 
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tell ;  it  was  oonyeyed  on  deck  at  noon  with  limp  ladies,  who  lay 
there  in  their  wrappers  until  the  stars  shone ;  it  waited  at  table 
with  the  stewards ;  nobody  could  put  it  out  with  the  lights.  It 
was  considered  (as  on  shore)  ill-bred  to  acknowledge  the  voice  of 
conscience.  It  was  not  polite  to  mention  it.  One  squally  day  an 
amiaUe  gentleman  in  love  gave  much  offence  to  a  surrounding  circle, 
including  the  object  of  his  attachment,  hj  saying  of  it,  after  it 
had  goaded  him  over  two  easy-chairs  and  a  skylight,  "  Screw ! " 

Sometimes  it  woidd  appear  subdued.  In  fleeting  moments, 
when  bubbles  of  champagne  pervaded  the  nose,  or  when  there  was 
"  hot  pot "  in  the  bill  of  fare,  or  when  an  old  dish  we  had  had 
regularly  every  day  was  described  in  that  official  document  by  a 
new  name,  —  under  such  excitements,  one  would  almost  believe  it 
hushed.  The  ceremony  of  washing  plates  on  deck,  ])erformed  afler 
every  meal  by  a  circle  as  of  ringers  of  crockery  triple-bob  migors  for 
a  prize,  would  keep  it  down.  Hauling  the  reel,  taking  the  sun  at 
noon,  posting  the  twenty-four  hours'  run,  altering  the  ship's  time  by 
the  meridian,  casting  the  waste  food  overboard,  and  attracting  the 
eager  gulls  that  followed  in  our  wake,  —  these  events  would  suppress 
it  for  a  while.  But  the  instant  any  break  or  pause  took  place  in  any 
such  diversion,  the  voice  would  be  at  it  again,  importuning  us  to 
the  last  extent.  A  newly  marrieil  young  pair,  who  walked  the  deck 
affectionately  some  twenty  miles  per  day,  would,  in  the  full  flush 
of  their  exenrise,  suddenly  become  stricken  by  it,  and  stand  trem- 
bling, but  otherwise  immovable,  under  its  reproaches. 

When  this  terrible  monitor  was  most  severe  with  us  was  when 
the  time  approached  for  our  retiring  to  our  dens  for  the  night ; 
when  the  lighted  candles  in  the  saloon  grew  fewer  and  fewer ;  when 
the  deserteci  glasses  with  spoons  in  them  grew  more  and  more  nu- 
merous ;  when  waifs  of  toiiste<l  clieese  ami  strays  of  sanlines  fried 
in  batter  slid  languidly  to  and  fro  in  tlie  table-racks  ;  when  the  man 
who  always  read  had  shut  up  his  book,  and  blown  out  his  candle ; 
when  the  man  who  always  talke<l  had  ceased  from  troubling  ;  when 
the  man  who  was  always  medically  reportetl  as  giving  to  have  delir- 
ium tremens  had  put  it  off  till  to-morrow ;  when  the  man  who 
every  night  devoteil  himself  to  a  midnight  smoke  on  deck  two  hours 
in  length,  and  who  every  night  was  in  bed  within  ten  minutes  after- 
wards, was  buttoning  himself  up  in  his  third  coat  for  his  hardy 
vigil :  for  then,  as  we  fell  off  one  by  one,  and,  entering  our  several 
hut<;he8,  came  into  a  (leculiar  atmosphere  of  bilge-water  and  Wind- 
sor soap,  the  voice  would  shake  us  to  the  centre.  Woe  to  us  when 
we,  sat  down  on  our  sofa,  watehing  the  swinging  candle  for  ever 
trying  and  retrying  to  stand  upon  his  head !  or  our  coat  upon  its 
peg,  imitating  us  as  we  appeared  in  our  gymnastic  days  by  suataior 
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ing  iUelf  homont&lly  from  the  wall,  in  emulation  of  the  lighter  uid 
more  facile  towels  !  Then  would  the  voice  especially  cltdm  ob  for 
itfl  prey,  and  rend  us  all  to  pieces. 

Lights  out,  we  in  our  berths,  and  the  wind  rising,  the  voice  grova 
angrier  and  deeper.  Under  the  nuttreaa  and  under  the  pillow, 
under  the  sofa  and  under  the  wasbing-stand,  under  the  abip  and 
under  the  sea,  seeming  to  rise  from  the  foundations  under  the  earth 
with  every  Booop  of  the  great  Atlantic  (and  oh  !  why  scoop  sot), 
alwnyi!  the  voice.  Vain  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  night  season ; 
impossible  to  be  haid  of  bearing ;  screw,  screw,  screw  !  Sometimes 
it  lifts  out  of  the  water,  and  revolves  with  a  whirr,  like  a  ferocious 
firework,  — except  that  it  never  expends  itself,  but  is  always  ready 
to  go  olT  again  ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  in  anguish,  and  shiven ; 
BometinicR  it  seems  to  be  terrifie^l  by  its  last  plunge,  and  has  a  fit 
which  causes  it  to  struggle,  quiver,  and  for  an  instant  stop.  And 
now  the  ship  sets  in  rolling,  as  only  ships  so  fiercely  screwed  through 
time  and  space,  day  and  night,  fair  weather  and  foul,  can  roU. 

Did  she  ever  take  a  roll  before  like  that  last  t  Did  she  ever 
take  a  roll  before  like  this  worse  one  that  is  coming  nowt  Here  is 
the  partition  at  my  ear  down  in  the  deep  on  the  lee  side.     Are  we 

r  coming  up  again  together  t     I  think  not ;  the  partition  and  I 
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making  that  voyage  with  a  crew  of  dead  discoverers.  Now,  too, 
one  recalls  an  almost  universal  tendency  on  the  part  of  passengers 
to  stumble,  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  day,  on  the  topic  of  a 
certain  large  steamer  making  this  same  run,  which  was  lost  at  sea, 
and  never  heard  of  more.  Everybody  has  seemed  under  a  spell, 
compelling  approach  to  the  threshold  of  the  grim  subject,  stoppage, 
discomfiture,  and  pretence  of  never  having  been  near  it.  The  boat- 
swain's whistle  sounds  !  A  change  in  the  wind,  hoarse  orders  issu- 
ing, and  the  watch  very  busy.  Sails  come  crashing  home  overhead, 
ropes  (that  seem  all  knot)  ditto ;  every  man  engaged  appears  to 
have  twenty  feet,  with  twenty  times  the  average  amount  of  stamp- 
ing power  in  each.  Gradually  the  noise  slackens,  the  hoarse  cries 
die  away,  the  boatswain's  whistle  softens  into  the  soothing  and 
contented  notes,  which  rather  reluctantly  admit  that  the  job  is 
done  for  the  time,  and  the  voice  sets  in  again. 

Thus  come  unintelligible  dreams  of  up  hill  and  down,  and  swing- 
ing and  swaying,  until  consciousness  revives  of  atmospherical  Wind- 
sor soap  and  bilge-watcr,  and  the  voice  announces  that  the  giant 
has  come  for  the  water-cure  again. 

Such  were  my  fanciful  reminiscences  as  I  lay,  part  of  that  day,  in 
the  Bay  of  New  York,  0 !  Also  as  we  passed  clear  of  the  Nar- 
rows, and  got  out  to  sea ;  also  in  many  an  idle  hour  at  sea  in 
sunny  weather !  At  length  the  observations  and  computations 
showeil  that  we  should  make  the  coast  of  Ireland  to-night.  So 
I  stood  watch  on  deck  all  night  to-night,  to  see  how  we  made  the 
coast  of  Ireland. 

Very  dark,  and  the  sea  most  brilliantly  phosphorescent.  Great 
way  on  the  ship,  and  double  look-out  kept.  Vigilant  captain  on 
the  bridge,  vigilant  first  officer  looking  over  the  port  side,  vigilant 
second  officer  standing  by  the  quarter-master  at  the  compass,  vigi- 
lant thinl  officer  poatetl  at  the  stem  rail  with  a  lantern.  No  pas- 
sengers on  the  quiet  decks,  but  expectation  everywhere  nevertheless. 
The  two  men  at  the  wheel  very  steady,  very  serious,  and  very 
prompt  to  answer  orders.  An  order  issued  sharply  now  and  then, 
and  echoed  back  ;  otherwise  the  night  drags  slowly,  silently,  with 
no  change. 

All  of  a  sudden,  at  the  blank  hour  of  two  in  the  morning,  a 
vague  movement  of  relief  from  a  long  strain  expresses  itself  in  all 
hands ;  the  thinl  officer's  lantern  twinkles,  and  be  fires  a  rocket, 
and  another  rocket.  A  sullen  solitary  light  is  pointed  out  to  me 
in  the  black  sky  yonder.  A  change  is  expected  in  the  light,  but 
none  takes  place.  "  Give  them  two  more  rockets,  Mr.  Vigilant" 
Two  more,  and  a  blue-light  burnt.  All  eyes  watch  the  light  again. 
At  last  a  little  toy  sky-rocket  is  flashed  up  from  it  *,  «cnd^  ^n^\!l  v^ 
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that  small  streak  ia  the  darkneeg  dies  awaj,  we  are  telegraphed 
to  Quecnstown,  Liverpool,  and  London,  and  iMck  again  under  the 
oceaa  to  America. 

Tli<;n  up  come  the  half-dozen  passengeis  who  are  going  aahwe 
at  Qiieenstown,  and  up  comes  the  mail-agent  in  charge  of  the  boga, 
and  up  come  the  men  who  are  to  carry  the  bags  into  the  mail- 
tender  that  will  come  off  for  them  out  of  the  harbour.  Lamps 
and  lanterns  gleam  here  and  there  about  the  decks,  and  impeding 
bulks  arc  knocked  away  with  handspikes ;  and  the  port-side  bul- 
wark, barren  but  a  moment  ago,  burets  into  a  crop  of  hpads  of 
eeanipii,  atewanls,  and  engineers. 

The  light  b^ns  to  be  gained  upon,  begins  to  be  alongside,  begins 
tu  be  left  astern.  More  rockets,  and,  between  us  and  the  land, 
steaiiui  beautifully  the  Inman  steamship  City  of  Paris,  for  New 
York,  outward  boimd.  We  observe  with  complacency  that  the 
wind  is  dead  against  her  (it  being  laith  us),  and  that  she  rolls  and 
pitches.  (The  sickest  passenger  on  board  is  the  most  delighted  by 
this  circumstance.)  Time  rushes  by  as  we  rush  on  ;  and  now  we 
see  the  light  in  Queenst^wn  Harbour,  and  now  the  lights  of  the 
niatl-teiicler  coming  out  to  us.  What  vagaries  the  mail-tender  per- 
forms on  the  way,  in  eveiy  point  of  the  compass,  especially  in  those 
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seemed  to  have  quite  an  affectionate  remembrance),  and  past  the 
Welsh  coast,  and  past  the  Cheshire  coast,  and  past  everything  and 
everywhere  lying  between  our  ship  and  her  own  special  dock  in 
the  Mersey.  Off  which,  at  last,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  on  a  fair 
evening  early  in  May,  we  stopped,  and  the  voice  ceased.  A  very 
curious  sensation,  not  unlike  having  my  own  ears  stopped,  ensued 
upon  that  silence ;  and  it  was  with  a  no  less  curious  sensation  that 
I  went  over  the  side  of  the  good  Cunard  ship  "  Russia  "  (whom  pros- 
perity attend  through  all  her  voyages !)  and  surveyed  the  outer 
hull  of  the  gracious  monster  that  the  voice  had  inhabited.  So, 
perhaps,  shall  we  all,  in  the  spirit,  one  day  survey  the  frame  that 
held  the  busier  voice  from  which  my  vagrant  fJGmcy  derived  this 
similitude. 
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xxxn. 

A   SMALL  STAR    IN    THE   EAST. 

I  HAD  been  looking,  yesternight,  through  the  famous  "  Dance  of 
Death,"  and  to-day  the  grim  old  woodcuts  arose  in  my  mind  with 
the  new  significance  of  a  ghastly  monotony  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original.  The  weird  skeleton  rattled  along  the  streets  before  me, 
and  struck  fiercely  ;  but  it  was  never  at  the  pains  of  assuming  a 
disguise.  It  played  on  no  dulcimer  here,  was  crowned  with  no 
flowers,  waved  no  plume,  minced  in  no  flowing  robe  or  train,  lifted 
no  wine-cup,  sat  at  no  feast,  cast  no  dice,  counted  no  gold.  It  was 
simply  a  bare,  gaunt,  famished  skeleton,  slaying  his  way  along. 

The  borders  of  Ratcliff  and  Stepney,  eastward  of  London,  and 
giving  on  the  impure  river,  were  the  scene  of  this  uncompromising 
dance  of  death,  upon  a  drizzling  November  day.  A  squalid  maze 
of  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  miserable  houses  let  out  in  single 
rooms.  A  wilderness  of  dirt,  rags,  and  hunger.  A  mud-desert, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  a  tribe  from  whom  employment  has  departed, 
or  to  whom  it  comes  but  fitfully  and  rarely.  They  are  not  skilled 
mechanics  in  any  wise.  They  are  but  labourers,  —  dock-labourers, 
water-side  labourers,  coal-porters,  ballast-heavers,  such  like  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  But  they  have  come  into  existence, 
and  they  propagate  their  wretched  race. 

One  grisly  joke  alone,  methought,  the  skeleton  seemed  to  play 
off  here.  It  had  stuck  election-bills  on  the  walls,  which  the  wind 
ami  rain  had  deteriorated  into  suitable  rags.  It  had  even  summed 
up  the  state  of  the  poll,  in  chalk,  on  the  shutters  of  one  i\\vq»L 
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house.  It  adjured  the  free  and  iudepeudent  atkrveis  to  vote  for 
Tliisman  and  vot«  for  Thatman ;  not  to  plump,  aa  they  valued  the 
state  of  parties  and  the  national  proBperity  (both  of  gteat  impor- 
tance to  them,  I  think) ;  but,  by  returning  Thiaman  and  Thatnaan, 
eoeh  naught  without  the  other,  to  compound  a  glorious  and  im- 
mortal whole.  Surely  the  skeleton  ia  nowhere  more  cruelly  ironical 
in  the  original  monkisb  idea ! 

Pondering  in  my  mind  the  far-eeeing  schemes  of  Thisnuui  and 
Tbatiuan,  and  of  the  public  blessing  called  Parly,  for  staying  the 
degi'ni'rj<.'y,  physical  and  moral,  of  many  thousands  (who  shall  say 
how  miiny !)  of  the  English  race ;  for  devising  employment  uaefiil 
to  the  community  for  those  who  want  but  to  work  and  live ;  for 
equalii'iiig  rates,  cultivating  waste  lands,  facilitating  emigration, 
and,  above  all  things,  saving  and  utilising  the  oncoming  generations, 
and  thereby  changing  ever-growing  national  weakness  into  strength  : 
pondering  in  my  mind,  I  say,  tbese  hopeful  exertions,  I  tunied 
down  a  narrow  street  to  look  into  a  house  or  two. 

It  was  a  dark  street  with  a  dead  wall  on  one  side.  Nearly  all 
the  outer  doois  of  the  houses  stood  open.  I  took  the  first  entry, 
and  knocked  at  a  parlour-door.  Might  I  come  in  t  I  might,  if  I 
plased,  sur. 
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bad  as  can  be,  sur ;  and  her  brain  is  coming  out  at  her  ear,  and  it 
hurts  her  dreadful ;  and  that's  what  it  is,  and  niver  no  more,  and 
niver  no  less,  sur." 

The  sick  young  woman  moaning  here,  the  speaker  bent  over  her, 
took  a  bandage  from  her  head,  and  threw  open  a  back  door  to  let  • 
in  the  daylight  upon  it,  from  the  smallest  and  most  miserable  back- 
yard I  ever  saw. 

"  That's  what  cooms  from  her,  sur,  being  lead-pisoned ;  and  it 
cooms  from  her  night  and  day,  the  poor,  sick  craythur ;  and  the 
pain  of  it  is  dreadful ;  and  Grod  he  knows  that  my  husband  has 
walked  the  sthreets  these  four  days,  being  a  labourer,  and  is  walk- 
ing them  now,  and  is  ready  to  work,  and  no  work  for  him,  and  no 
fire  and  no  food  but  the  bit  in  the  pot,  and  no  more  than  ten  shill- 
ings in  a  fortnight ;  Qod  be  good  to  us !  and  it  is  poor  we  are,  and 
darjc  it  is  and  could  it  is  indeed." 

Knowing  that  I  could  compensate  myself  thereafter  for  my  self- 
denial,  if  I  saw  fit,  I  had  resolved  that  I  would  give  nothing  in  the 
course  of  these  visits.  I  did  this  to  try  the  people.  I  may  state 
at  once  that  my  closest  observation  could  not  detect  any  indication 
whatever  of  an  expectation  that  I  would  give  money :  they  were 
grateful  to  be  talked  to  about  their  miserable  affairs,  and  sympathy 
was  plainly  a  comfort  to  them  ;  but  they  neither  asked  for  money 
in  any  case,  nor  showed  the  least  trace  of  surprise  or  disappoint- 
ment or  resentment  at  my  giving  none. 

The  woman's  married  daughter  had  by  this  time  come  down  from 
her  room  on  the  floor  above,  to  join  in  the  conversation.  She  her- 
self had  been  to  the  lead-mills  very  early  that  morning  to  be  "took 
on,"  but  had  not  succeeded.  She  had  four  children  ;  and  her  hus- 
band, also  a  water-side  labourer,  and  then  out  seeking  work,  seemed 
in  no  better  case  as  to  finding  it  than  her  father.  She  was  English, 
and  by  nature  of  a  buxom  figure  and  cheerful.  Both  in  her  poor 
dress  and  in  her  mother's  there  was  an  effort  to  keep  up  some  ap- 
j)carance  of  neatness.  She  knew  all  about  the  sufferings  of  the 
unfortunate  invalid,  and  all  about  the  lead-poisoning,  and  how  the 
symptoms  came  on,  and  how  they  grew,  — having  often  seen  them. 
The  very  smell  when  you  stood  inside  the  door  of  the  works  was 
enough  to  knock  you  down,  she  said :  yet  she  was  going  back  again 
to  get  "took  on."  What  could  she  dot  Better  be  ulcerated  and 
paralysed  for  eighteen-pence  a  day,  while  it  lasted,  than  see  the 
children  starve. 

A  dark  and  squalid  cupboard  in  this  room,  touching  the  back 
door  and  all  manner  of  offence,  had  been  for  some  time  the  sleep- 
in?  place  of  the  sick  young  woman.  But  the  nights  being  now 
wintry,  and  the  blankets  and  coverlets  "gone  to  the  Icjiving  shop^" 
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sho  Uy  iilt  night  where  she  lay  all  day,  and  was  lying  then.  The 
wtiniitti  i>f  the  room,  her  husband,  this  most  miserable  patient,  and 
twi>  tithi'ra,  lay  on  the  one  brown  heap  tc^ther  for  wanntb- 

"  li.^l  bleas  you,  sir,  and  thank  you  ! "  were  the  parting  words 
trvun  rluwe  people, — gratefully  spoken  too, — ^with  which  I  left 
I  his  phuv, 

Svitiif  streets  away,  I  tapped  at  another  parlour-door  on  another 
j:r\Hii III  floor.  Lookbg  in,  I  foond  a  num.  his  wife,  and  four  chil- 
iln'n.  silling  at  a  washing-stool  by  w^  of  table,  at  their  dinner  of 
bn-itil  nnd  infused  tea-leaves.  There  was  a  very  scanty  cinderoua 
lin-  in  ilie  grate  by  which  they  sat ;  and  there  was  a  tent  bedstead 
ill  the  nM>m  with  a  bed  upon  it  and  a  coverlet.  The  man  did  not 
risi'  wlx'u  I  went  in,  nor  during  my  stay,  but  civilly  inclined  his 
brad  <iii  my  pulling  off  my  hat,  and,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether 
I  niighl  ask  him  a  question  or  two,  said,  "  Certainly."  There  being 
a  window  at  each  end  of  this  room,  back  and  front,  it  might  have 
Kvn  ventilated ;  but  it  was  shut  up  tight,  to  keep  the  cold  oul^ 
and  was  very  sickening. 

The  wife,  an  intelligent,  quick  woman,  roee  and  stood  at  her 
liuslKind's  elbow ;  and  be  glanced  up  at  her  as  if  for  help.  It  soon 
appciircd  that  he  wa*  rather  ileaf.     He  was  a  slow,  simple  felloi 
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canyas  jacket,  and  replied,  pointing  her  out,  "  On  the  work  of  the 
wife." 

I  forget  where  boilermaking  had  gone  to,  or  where  he  supposed 
it  had  gone  to ;  but  he  added  some  resigned  information  on  that 
head,  coupled  with  an  expression  of  his  belief  that  it  was  never 
coming  back. 

The  cheery  helpfulness  of  the  wife  was  very  remarkable.  She 
did  slop-work ;  made  pea-jackets.  She  produced  the  pea-jacket 
then  in  hand,  and  spread  it  out  upon  the  bed,  —  the  only  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  room  on  which  to  spread  it.  She  showed  how 
much  of  it  she  made,  and  how  much  was  afterwards  finished  off  by 
the  machine.  According  to  her  calculation  at  the  moment,  deduct- 
ing what  her  trimming  cost  her,  she  got  for  making  a  pea-jacket 
tenpence  half-penny,  and  she  could  make  one  in  something  less 
than  two  days. 

But,  you  see,  it  come  to  her  through  two  hands,  and  of  course  it 
didn't  come  through  the  second  hand  for  nothing.  Why  did  it  come 
through  the  second  hand  at  all  ?  Why,  this  way.  The  second  hand 
took  the  risk  of  the  given-out  work,  you  see.  If  she  had  money 
enough  to  pay  the  security  deposit,  —  call  it  two  pound,  —  she  could 
get  the  work  from  the  first  hand,  and  so  the  second  would  not  have 
to  be  deducted  for.  But,  having  no  money  at  all,  the  second  hand 
come  in  and  took  its  profit,  and  so  the  whole  worked  down  to  ten- 
pence  half-penny.  Having  explained  all  this  with  great  intelligence, 
even  with  some  little  pride,  and  without  a  whine  or  murmur,  she 
folde<l  her  work  again,  sat  down  by  her  husband's  side  at  the  wash- 
ing-stool, and  resumed  her  dinner  of  dry  bread.  Mean  as  the  meal 
was,  on  the  bare  board,  with  its  old  gallipots  for  cups,  and  what 
not  other  sonlid  make-shifls  ;  shabby  as  the  woman  was  in  dress, 
and  toning  down  towards  the  Banjesman  colour,  with  want  of  nu- 
triment and  washing,  —  there  was  positively  a  dignity  in  her,  as 
the  family  anchor  just  holding  the  poor  shipwrecked  boilermaker's 
bark.  When  I  left  the  room,  the  boilermaker's  eyes  were  slowly 
turned  towards  her,  as  if  his  last  hope  of  ever  again  seeing  that 
vanished  boiler  lay  in  her  direction. 

These  people  had  never  applied  for  parish  relief  but  once ;  and 
that  was  when  the  husband  met  with  a  disabling  accident  at  his 
work. 

Not  many  doors  from  here,  I  went  into  a  room  on  the  first  floor. 
The  woman  apologised  for  its  being  in  '^an  untidy  mess."  The 
day  was  Saturday,  and  she  was  boiling  the  children's  clothes  in  a 
saucepan  on  the  hearth.  There  was  nothing  else  into  which  she 
could  have  put  them.  There  was  no  crockery,  or  tinware,  or  tub^ 
or  bucket.     There  was  an  old  gallipot  or  two,  and  tVvsi^ 
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broken  bottle  or  bo,  and  there  were  some  broken  boxes  for  seats. 
Tbc  iast  small  scraping  of  coals  left  was  raked  tt^ether  in  a  comer 
of  the  floor.  There  were  some  rags  in  an  open  cupboard,  also  on 
the  floor.  In  a  comer  of  the  room  was  a  cra^  old  French  bed- 
stead, wi^b  a  man  lying  on  his  back  upon  it  in  a  ragged  pilot  jacket, 
and  rough  oil-skin  fantail  hat.  The  room  was  perfectly  black.  It 
was  iltfRcult  to  believe,  at  first,  that  it  was  not  purposely  coloured 
black,  the  walls  were  so  begrimed. 

As  I  stood  opposite  the  woman  boiling  the  children's  clothes,  — 
she  had  not  even  a  piece  of  soap  to  wash  them  with,  - — ^and  apolo- 
gising for  her  occupation,  I  could  take  in  ail  these  things  without 
appearing  to  notice  them,  and  could  even  correct  my  inventory. 
I  hivl  missed,  at  the  first  glance,  some  half  a  pound  of  bread  in 
the  otherwise  empty  safe,  an  old  red  ragged  crinoline  hanging  on 
the  bnndle  of  the  door  by  which  I  had  entered,  and  certain  frag- 
ments of  rusty  iron  scattered  on  the  floor,  which  looked  like  broken 
tools  and  a  piece  of  stove-pipe,  A  child  stood  looking  on.  On 
titc  box  nearest  to  the  fire  sat  two  younger  children  ;  one  a  delicate 
anil  pretty  little  creature,  whom  the  other  sometimes  kissed. 

ThiR  womsn,  like  the  last,  was  wofully  shabby,  and  was  de- 
gencruting  to  the  Bo^esman  complexion.     But  her  figure,  and  the 
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The  man  upon  the  bed  ruefully  interposed,  "Here's  my  legs. 
The  skin's  broke,  besides  the  swelling.  I  have  had  a  many  kicks, 
working,  one  way  and  another." 

He  looked  at  his  legs  (which  were  much  discoloured  and  mis- 
shapen) for  a  while,  and  then  appearing  to  remember  that  they 
were  not  popular  with  his  family,  rolled  them  up  again,  as  if  they 
were  something  in  the  nature  of  maps  or  plans  that  were  not  wanted 
to  be  referred  to,  lay  hopelessly  down  on  his  back  once  more  with 
his  fantail  hat  over  his  face,  and  stirred  not. 

**  Do  your  eldest  son  and  daughter  sleep  in  that  cupboard  t " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  woman. 

"With  the  children?" 

"  Yes.  We  have  to  get  together  for  warmth.  We  have  little 
to  cover  us." 

"  Have  you  nothing  by  you  to  eat  but  the  piece  of  bread  I  see 
there?" 

"  Nothing.  And  we  had  the  rest  of  the  loaf  for  our  breakfast, 
with  water.     I  don't  know  what's  to  come  of  it." 

"  Have  you  no  prospect  of  improvement  ? " 

"  If  my  eldest  son  earns  anything  to-day,  he'll  bring  it  home. 
Then  we  shall  have  something  to  eat  to-night,  an*!  may  be  able  to 
do  something  towards  the  rent.  If  not,  I  don't  know  what's  to 
come  of  it." 

"This  is  a  sad  state  of  things." 

"  Yes,  sir ;  it's  a  hard,  hanl  life.  Take  care  of  the  stairs  as  you 
go,  sir,  —  they're  broken,  —  and  gocxl  day,  sir  ! " 

These  people  had  a  mortal  dro^l  of  entering  the  workhotise,  and 
received  no  out-of-door  relief 

In  another  room,  in  still  another  tenement,  I  found  a  very  decent 
woman  with  five  children,  —  the  last  a  Kiby,  and  she  herself  a 
patient  of  the  parish  doctor,  -  -  to  whom,  her  husband  being  in  the 
hospital,  the  Union  allowed  for  the  support  of  herself  and  family, 
four  shillings  a  week  and  five  loaves.  I  suppose  when  Thisman, 
M.P.,  and  Thatman,  M.P.,  and  the  Public-blessing  Party,  lay  their 
heads  together  in  course  of  time,  and  come  to  an  equalisation  of 
rating;  she  may  go  down  to  the  dance  of  death  to  the  time  of 
sixpence  more. 

I  could  enter  no  other  houses  for  that  one  while,  for  I  could  not 
bear  the  contemplation  of  the  children.  Such  heart  as  I  had  sum- 
moned to  sustain  me  against  the  miseries  of  the  a^lults  faileil  me 
when  I  looked  at  the  children.  I  saw  how  young  they  were,  how 
hungry,  how  serious  and  still.  I  thought  of  them,  sick  and  dying 
in  those  lairs.  I  think  of  them  dead  without  anguish  ;  but  to 
think  of  them  so  suffering  and  so  dying  ([uite  unmanned  kv«. 
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DowD  l^  the  river's  bank  in  Batcli^  I  was  turning  apw&rd  hy 
&  aide-street,  therefore,  to  r^aiu  the  niilwaf,  when  my  eyea  rested 
on  the  iuscription  across  the  road,  "  East  London  Childiren'8  Ho6- 
pital."  1  could  scarcely  bare  seen  an  inscription  better  suited  to 
my  frame  of  mind  ;  and  I  went  across  and  went  straight  in. 

1  found  the  chUdren's  hospital  established  in  an  old  saiMoft  or 
atoroliouse,  of  the  roughest  nature,  and  on  the  simplest  means. 
There  were  trap-doors  in  the  floots,  where  goods  had  been  hoisted 
up  nnil  down;  heavy  feet  and  heavy  weights  had  started  eveij 
knot  in  the  well-trodden  pluiking :  inconvenient  bulks  and  beams 
and  awkward  staircases  perplexed  my  passage  through  the  wards. 
But  I  found  it  airy,  sweet,  and  clean.  In  its  seven  and  thirty  beds 
I  saw  but  little  beauty  ;  for  starvation  in  the  second  or  third  gener- 
ation takes  a  pinched  look  :  but  I  saw  the  sufferings  both  of  in&n^ 
anil  cbildbood  tenderly  assuaged ;  I  beard  the  little  patients  an- 
swering to  pet  playful  names,  the  light  touch  of  a  delicate  lady 
laid  bare  the  wasted  sticks  of  arms  for  me  to  pity ;  and  the  claw- 
like  little  hands,  as  she  did  so,  twined  themselves  loving  around 
her  wedding-ring. 

Out'  baby  mite  there  was  as  pret^  as  any  of  Raphael's  angels. 
Till'   liny  head  w:i^  b:uiil!Li;L-d   fur  wntor  mi  tbt-  brain  :  iULd  it  was 
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accomplishments  and  tastes  and  habits  that  can  have  no  response 
in  any  breast  near  them,  close  begirt  by  every  repulsive  circumstance 
inseparable  from  such  a  neighbourhooil,  there  they  dwell.  They 
live  in  the  hospital  itself,  and  their  rooms  are  on  its  first  floor. 
Sitting  at  their  dinner-table,  they  could  hear  the  cry  of  one  of  the 
children  in  pain.  The  lady's  piano,  drawing-materials,  books,  and 
other  such  evidences  of  refinement  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  rough 
place  as  the  iron  bedsteads  of  the  little  patients.  They  are  put  to 
shifts  for  room,  like  passengers  on  board  ship.  The  dispenser  of 
medicines  (attracted  to  them  not  by  self-interest,  but  by  their  own 
magnetism  and  that  of  their  cause)  sleeps  in  a  recess  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  has  his  washing  apparatus  in  the  sideboard. 

Their  contented  manner  of  making  the  best  of  the  things  around 
them,  I  found  so  pleasantly  inseparable  from  their  usefulnete ! 
Their  pride  in  this  partition  that  we  put  up  ourselves,  or  in  that 
'partition  that  we  took  down,  or  in  that  other  partition  that  we 
moved,  or  in  the  stove  that  was  given  us  for  the  waiting-room,  or 
in  our  nightly  conversion  of  the  little  consulting-room  into  a  smok- 
ing-room !  Their  admiration  of  the  situation,  if  we  could  only  get 
rid  of  its  one  objectionable  incident,  the  coal-yard  at  the  back ! 
"Our  hospital  carriage,  presented  by  a  friend,  and  very  useful." 
That  was  my  presentation  to  a  perambulator,  for  which  a  coach- 
house had  been  discovered  in  a  comer  down-stairs,  just  large  enough 
to  hold  it.  Coloured  prints,  in  all  stages  of  preparation  for  being 
added  to  those  already  decorating  the  wards,  were  plentiful ;  a 
charming  wooden  phenomenon  of  a  bird,  with  an  impossible  top- 
knot, who  ducked  his  head  when  you  set  a  counter  weight  going, 
hail  been  inaugurated  as  a  public  statue  that  very  morning ;  and 
trotting  about  among  the  beds,  on  familiar  terms  with  all  the 
patients,  was  a  comical  mongrel  dog,  called  Poodles.  This  comical 
dog  (quite  a  tonic  in  himself)  was  found  characteristically  starving 
at  the  door  of  the  institution,  and  was  taken  in  and  fed,  and  has 
lived  here  ever  since.  An  admirer  of  his  mental  endowments  has 
presented  him  with  a  collar  bearing  the  legend,  "  Judge  not  Poodles 
by  external  appearances."  He  was  merrily  wagging  his  tail  on  a 
boy's  pillow  when  he  made  this  modest  appeal  to  me. 

When  this  hospital  was  first  opened,  in  January  of  the  present 
year,  the  people  cx>uld  not  possibly  conceive  but  that  somebody 
paid  for  the  services  rendered  there ;  and  were  disposed  to  claim 
them  as  a  right,  and  to  find  fault  if  out  of  temper.  They  soon 
came  to  understand  the  case  better,  and  have  much  increiised  in 
gratitude.  The  mothers  of  the  patients  avail  themselves  veiy 
freely  of  the  visiting  rules ;  the  fathers  often  on  Sundays.  There 
is  an  unreasonable  (but  still,  I  think,  touching  and  inteUigjLbk\ 
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tendency  in  the  pareate  to  take  a  child  away  to  its  wretched  borne, 
if  ou  the  point  of  death.  One  boy  who  had  been  tbia  carried  off 
on  a  rainy  night,  when  in  a  violent  Btat«  of  inflammatioii,  and  who 
had  been  afterwards  brought  back,  bad  been  recovered  with  exceed- 
ing' difficulty ;  but  he  was  a  jolly  boy,  with  a  sped&lly  strmg 
iuKTest  in  his  dinner,  when  I  eaw  him 

Insufficient  food  and  unwholesome  living  are  the  main  cauaes  of 
ill'vaae  among  these  small  patients.  So  nourishment,  cleanlineaa, 
aiiil  ventilation  are  the  main  remedies.  Discharged  patients  are 
lixiked  after,  and  invited  to  come  and  dine  now  and  then  ;  so  are 
certain  famishing  creatures  who  were  never  patients.  Both  the 
lady  and  the  gentleman  are  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
hi:>torie8  of  the  patients  and  their  families,  but  with  the  characten 
and  circumstances  of  great  numbers  of  their  neighhouis  :  of  these 
they  keep  a  register.  It  is  their  common  esperience,  that  people, 
Eiuking  down  by  inches  int«  deeper  and  deeper  poverty,  will  otm-  * 
ccal  it,  even  from  them,  if  possible,  unto  the  very  last  extremity. 

The  nurses  of  this  hospital  are  all  young,  —  ranging,  say,  from 
nineteen  to  four  and  twenty.  They  have  even  within  these  narrow 
limits,  what  many  well-endowed  hospitals  would  not  give  them,  a 
comfortable  room  of  their  own  in  wldch  to  take  their  meals.     It  is 
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But  no  romancer  that  I  know  of  has  had  the  boldness  to  prefigure 
the  life  and  home  of  this  young  husband  and  young  wife  in  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  the  east  of  London. 

I  came  away  from  Ratcliff  by  the  Stepney  railway  station  to  the 
terminus  at  Fenchurch  Street.  Any  one  who  will  reverse  that 
route  may  retrace  my  steps. 
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XXXIII. 

A    LITTLE   DINNER   IN   AN   HOUR. 

It  fell  out  on  a  day  in  this  last  autumn,  that  I  had  to  go  down 
from  London  to  a  place  of  seaside  resort,  on  an  hour's  business, 
accompanied  by  my  esteemed  friend  Bullfinch.  Let  the  place  of 
seaside  resort  be,  for  the  nonce,  called  Namelesston.    • 

I  had  been  loitering  about  Paris  in  very  hot  weather,  pleasantly 
breakfasting  in  the  open  air  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  or 
the  Tuilerics,  pleasantly  dining  in  the  open  air  in  the  Elysian 
Fields,  pleasantly  taking  my  cigar  and  lemonade  in  the  open  air  on 
the  Italian  Boulevard  towards  the  small  hours  after  midnight. 
Bullfinch  —  an  excellent  man  of  business  —  had  summoned  me 
back  across  the  Channel,  to  transact  this  said  hour's  business  at 
Namelesston  ;  and  thus  it  fell  out  that  Bullfinch  and  I  were  in  a 
railway  carriage  together  on  our  way  to  Namelesston,  each  with 
his  return- ticket  in  his  waistcoat-pocket. 

Says  Bullfinch,  *^  I  have  a  proposal  to  make.  Let  us  dine  at  the 
Temeraire." 

I  askcil  Bullfinch,  did  he  recommend  the  Temeraire?  inasmuch 
as  I  had  not  been  rated  on  the  books  of  the  Temeraire  for  many 
years. 

Bullfinch  declined  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
the  Temeraire,  but  on  the  whole  was  rather  sanguine  about  it.  He 
"  seemed  to  remember,"  Bullfinch  said,  that  he  had  dined  well  there. 
A  plain  dinner,  hut  good.  Certainly  not  like  a  Parisian  dinner 
(here  Bullfinch  obviously  became  the  prey  of  want  of  confidence), 
but  of  its  kind  very  fair. 

I  appeal  to  Bullfinch's  intimate  knowledge  of  my  wants  and  ways 
to  decide  whether  I  was  usually  ready  to  be  pleased  with  any 
dinner,  or  —  for  the  matter  of  that  —  with  anything  that  was  fair 
of  its  kind  and  really  what  it  claimed  to  be.  Bullfinch  doing  me 
the  honour  to  respond  in  the  affirmative,  I  agreed  to  ship  myself 
as  an  able  trencherman  on  board  the  Temeraire. 
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"  Nov,  our  plan  ehall  be  this,"  sayB  Bullfinch,  with  his  forefinger 
at  hid  noee.  "  As  soon  as  we  get  to  Namelesston.  well  drive 
straiglit  to  the  Tenieraire,  and  order  a  little  dinner  in  an  hour. 
Aa<]  as  we  shall  not  have  more  than  enough  time  in  which  to  dis- 
pasu  of  it  comfortably,  what  do  ;ou  say  to  giving  the  house  the 
beiit  opportunities  of  serving  it  hot  and  quickly  hy  dining  in  the 
coffcf-room  I" 

What  I  had  to  say  was.  Certainly.  BuUfiuch  (who  is  by  nature 
of  a  hopefiil  constitution)  then  began  to  babble  of  green  geeee. 
But  I  checked  him  in  that  Fslstaffion  vein,  urging  coDsideratJoDs 
of  time  and  cookeiy. 

In  <lue  sequence  of  events  we  drove  up  to  the  Temeraire,  and 
alighted.  A  youth  in  hvery  received  us  on  the  door-step.  "  Looks 
well,'  said  Bullfinch  coDfideotially.     And    then   aloud,    "Coffee- 

The  youth  in  livery  (now  perceived  to  be  mouldy)  conducted  us 
to  the  desired  haven,  and  was  eqjoined  by  Bullfinch  to  send  the 
waiter  at  once,  as  we  wished  to  order  a  little  dinner  in  an  hour. 
Then  Bullfincb  and  I  waited  for  the  waiter,  until,  the  waiter  con- 
tinuing to  wait  in  some  unknown  and  invisible  sphere  of  action, 
we  niiij;  for  the  iviiitiT ;   which   ring  jjiuiIui'lJ  thi'  « iiitcr,  who  an- 
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with  a  forlorn  old  fly-blown  bill  of  fare  in  his  hand  which  the 
waiter  had  given  him,  and  which  was  a  sort  of  general  manuscript 
index  to  any  cookery-book  you  please,  moved  the  previous  question. 

We  could  have  mock-turtle  soup,  a  sole,  curry,  and  roast  duck. 
Agreed.     At  this  table  by  this  window.     Punctually  in  an  hour. 

I  had  been  feigning  to  look  out  of  this  window ;  but  I  had  been 
taking  note  of  the  crumbs  on  all  the  tables,  the  dirty  table-cloths, 
the  stuffy,  soupy,  airless  atmosphere,  the  stale  leavings  everywhere 
about,  the  deep  gloom  of  the  waiter  who  ought  to  wait  upon  us, 
and  the  stomach-ache  with  which  a  lonely  traveller  at  a  distant 
table  in  a  comer  was  too  evidently  afflicted.  I  now  pointed  out  to 
Bullfinch  tlie  alarming  circumstance  that  this  traveller  had  dined. 
We  hurriedly  debated  whether,  without  infringement  of  good  breed- 
ing, we  could  ask  him  to  disclose  if  he  had  partaken  of  mock-turtle, 
sole,  curry,  or  roast  duck  ?  W^e  decided  that  the  thing  could  not 
be  politely  done,  and  we  had  set  our  own  stomachs  on  a  cast,  and 
they  nmst  stand  tiie  hazard  of  the  die. 

I  hold  phrenology,  within  cerUiin  limits,  to  be  tnie ;  I  am  much 
of  the  same  mind  as  to  the  subtler  expressions  of  the  hand ;  I  hold 
physiognomy  to  be  infallible ;  though  all  these  sciences  demand 
rare  qualities  in  the  student.  But  I  also  hold  that  there  is  no 
more  certain  index  to  personal  character  than  the  cx)ndition  of  a 
set  of  casters  is  to  the  character  of  any  hotel.  Knowing,  and  hav- 
ing often  tested  this  theory  of  mine.  Bullfinch  resigned  himself  to 
the  worst,  when,  laying  aside  any  remaining  veil  of  disguise,  I  held 
up  before  him  in  succession  the  cloudy  oil  and  furry  vinegar,  the 
clogged  cayenne,  the  dirty  salt,  the  obscene  dregs  of  soy,  and  the 
anchovy  sauce  in  a  flannel  waistcoat  of  decomposition. 

We  went  out  to  transact  our  business.  So  inspiriting  was  the 
relief  of  passing  into  the  clean  and  windy  streets  of  Namelesston 
from  the  heavy  and  vapid  closeness  of  the  coffee-room  of  the  Teme- 
raire,  that  hope  began  to  revive  within  us.  We  began  to  consider 
that  perhaps  the  lonely  traveller  had  taken  physic,  or  done  some- 
thing injudicious  to  bring  his  complaint  on.  Bullfinch  remarked 
that  he  thought  the  waiter  who  ought  to  wait  upon  us  had 
brightened  a  little  when  suggesting  curry ;  and  although  I  knew 
him  to  have  been  at  that  moment  the  express  image  of  despair,  I 
allowed  myself  to  become  elevated  in  spirits.  As  we  walked  by 
the  softly-lapping  sea,  all  the  notabilities  of  Namelesston,  who  are 
for  ever  going  up  and  down  with  the  changelessness  of  the  tides, 
passed  to  and  fro  in  procession.  Pretty  girls  on  horseback,  and 
with  detested  riding-masters ;  pretty  girls  on  foot ;  mature  ladies 
in  hats,  —  spectacled,  strong-minded,  and  glaring  at  the  opposite 
or  weaker  sex.     The  Stock  Exchange  was  stron^l^  t^Vc^»»dl\/^ 
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Jcni&alem  was  Btrongly  represented,  the  bores  of  tbe  prosier  London 
clubs  were  strongly  representett.  Fortune-hunters  of  all  denomina- 
tiuus  were  there,  from  hirsute  insolvency,  in  &  cuniele,  t«  eloeely- 
buttoned  swindlery  in  doubtful  boots,  on  the  sharp  look-out  for  any 
likdy  young  gentleman  disposed  to  play  a  game  at  billiards  round 
the  comer.  Masters  of  langvisges,  their  lessons  finished  for  the 
day,  were  going  to  their  homes  out  of  sight  of  the  sea;  mistresses 
of  uceomptishments,  canying  small  portfolios,  likewise  tripped 
huuieword ;  pairs  of  scholastic  pupils,  tvo  and  two,  went  languidly 
along  the  beach,  surveying  the  face  of  the  waters  as  if  waiting  for 
t4>]ut:  Ark  to  eome  and  take  them  off.  Spectres  of  the  George  tbe 
Fourth  days  flitted  unsteadily  among  the  crowd,  bearing  the  out^ 
ward  sembhwice  of  ancient  dandies,  of  every  one  of  «  bom  it  might 
be  Raid,  not  that  be  had  one  leg  in  the  grare,  or  both  legs,  but 
that  he  was  steeped  in  grare  to  the  summit  of  his  high  shirt«ollar, 
and  had  nothing  real  about  him  but  bis  bones.  Alone  stationaiy 
in  tbe  miiiat  of  all  tbe  movements,  the  Nameleaston  boatmen  leaned 
against  the  railings  and  yawned,  and  looked  out  to  sea,  or  looked 
at  the  moored  fishing-boats  and  at  nothing.  Such  is  the  unchang- 
ing manner  of  life  with  this  nursery  of  our  hardy  seamen ;  and 
very  dry  nurses  they  are,  and  always  wanting  something  to  drink. 
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figure  ''out  at  the  portal/'  like  the  ghost  in  Hamlet,  when  the 
waiter  who  ought  to  wait  upon  us  jostled  against  it,  carrying  a 
tureen. 

''  Waiter  ! "  said  a  severe  diner,  lately  finished,  perusing  his  bill 
fiercely  through  his  eye-glass. 

The  waiter  put  down  our  tureen  on  a  remote  side-table,  and 
went  to  see  what  was  amiss  in  this  new  direction. 

"  This  is  not  right,  you  know,  waiter.  Look  here !  here's 
yesterday's  sherry,  one  and  eightpence,  and  here  we  are  again, 
two  shillings.     And  what  does  sixpence  mean?" 

So  far  from  knowing  what  sixpence  meant,  the  waiter  protested 
that  he  didn't  know  what  anything  meant.  He  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  clammy  brow,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  do  it,  — 
not  particularising  what,  —  and  the  kitchen  was  so  far  off. 

'*  Take  the  bill  to  the  bar,  and  get  it  altered,"  said  Mr.  Indigna- 
tion Cocker,  so  to  call  him. 

The  waiter  took  it,  looked  intensely  at  it,  didn't  seem  to  like  the 
idea  of  taking  it  to  the  bar,  and  submitted,  as  a  new  light  upon  the 
case,  that  perhaps  sixpence  meant  sixpence. 

"  I  tell  you  again,"  said  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker,  "  here's  yester- 
day's Hherry  —  can't  you  see  it  ?  —  one  and  eightpence,  and  here 
we  are  again,  two  shillings.  What  do  you  make  of  one  and  eight- 
pence  and  two  shillings  ? " 

Totally  unable  to  make  anything  of  one  and  eightpence  and  two 
shillings,  the  waiter  went  out  to  try  if  anybody  else  could ;  merely 
a;sting  a  helpless  backward  glance  at  Bullfinch,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  pathetic  entreaties  for  our  soup  tureen.  After  a  pause, 
during  which  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker  read  a  newspaper  and 
coughed  defiant  coughs.  Bullfinch  arose  to  get  the  tureen,  when 
the  waiter  reappeared  and  brought  it,  —  dropping  Mr.  Indigna- 
tion Cocker's  altered  bill  on  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker's  table  as  he 
i-ame  along. 

'*  It  8  (|uite  impossible  to  do  it,  gentlemen,"  murmured  the 
waiter;  **and  the  kitchen  is  so  far  off." 

**  Well,  you  don't  keep  the  house ;  it's  not  your  fault,  we  sup- 
pose.    Bring  some  sherry." 

**  Waiter  ! "  from  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker,  with  a  new  and  burn- 
ing sense  of  injury  upon  him. 

The  waiter,  arrested  on  his  way  to  our  sherry,  stopped  short,  and 
came  back  to  see  what  was  wrong  now. 

"Will  you  look  here?  This  is  worse  than  before.  Do  you 
understand?  Here's  yesterday's  sherry,  one  and  eightpence,  and 
here  we  are  again  two  shillings.  And  what  the  deril  does  nine- 
pence  mean  ? " 

U 
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This  new  portent  utterly  confounded  the  wuter.  He  wrung  hia 
napkin,  and  mutely  appealed  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Waiter,  fetch  that  Bherry,"  eaya  BuUfinch,  io  opeo  wrath  tmd 

"  I  want  to  know,"  persisted  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker,  "  the  mean- 
ing of  ninepence.  I  want  to  know  the  meaning  of  abeny  one  and 
eiglitjH'nt^  yesterday,  and  of  here  we  Are  again  two  shillings.  Send 
Bomebody." 

The  diatracted  wuter  got  out  of  the  room  on  pretest  of  sending 
Eomobody,  and  by  that  means  got  our  wine.     But  the  instant  he 
appeared  with  our  decanter,  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker  descended  on 
him  again. 
"  Waiter !  " 

"  You  will  now  have  the  goodness  to  attend  to  our  dinner, 
waiter,"  said  Bullliach,  slemly. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it's  quite  impossible  to  do  it,  gentlemen," 

pleaded  the  waiter ;  "and  the  kitchen -" 

"  Waiter !  "  said  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker, 

"  ■ —  Ib,"  resumed  the  waiter,  "  so  far  off,  that " 

"Waiter!"  persisted  Mr.  Indignation  Cocker,  "send  somebody." 
We  were  not  without  our  fears  that  the  waiter  rushed  out  to 
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to  be  much  overcome  by  our  sole's  being  aired  in  a  temporary  retreat 
close  to  him,  while  the  waiter  went  out  (as  we  conceived)  to  see  his 
friends.  And  when  the  curry  made  its  appearance  he  suddenly 
retired  in  great  disorder. 

In  fine,  for  the  uneatable  part  of  this  little  dinner  (as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  undrinkable)  we  paid  only  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  each.  And  Bullfinch  and  I  agreed  unanimously,  that  no 
such  ill-served,  ill-appointed,  ill-cooked,  nasty  little  dinner  could  be 
got  for  the  money  anywhere  else  under  the  sun.  With  that  com- 
fort to  our  backs,  we  turned  them  on  the  dear  old  Temeraire,  the 
charging  Temeraire,  and  resolved  (in  the  Scotch  dialect)  to  gang  nae 
mair  to  the  flabby  Temeraire. 
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XXXIV. 

MR.    BARLOW. 

A  GREAT  reader  of  good  fiction  at  an  unusually  early  age,  it  seems 
to  me  as  though  I  had  been  born  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
estimable  but  terrific  gentleman  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of 
my  present  reflections.  The  instnictive  monomaniac,  Mr.  Barlow, 
will  be  reraemlxTed  as  the  tutor  of  Master  Harry  Sandford  and 
Master  Tommy  Merton.  He  knew  everything,  and  didactically 
improved  all  sorts  of  occasions,  from  the  consumption  of  a  plate  of 
cherries  to  the  contemplation  of  a  starlight  night.  What  youth 
came  to  without  Mr.  Barlow  was  dispUiyed  in  the  history  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton,  by  the  example  of  a  certain  awful  Master  Mash. 
This  young  wretch  wore  buckles  and  powder,  conducted  himself 
with  insupportable  levity  at  the  theatre,  had  no  idea  of  facing  a 
mad  bull  single-handed  (in  which  I  think  him  less  reprehensible,  as 
remotely  reflecting  my  own  character),  and  was  a  frightful  instance 
uf  the  enervating  effects  of  luxury  upon  the  human  race. 

Strange  destiny  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Barlow,  to  go  down  to  poster- 
ity as  childhood's  experience  of  a  bore !  Immortal  Mr.  Barlow, 
Ix^ring  his  way  through  the  venlant  freshness  of  ages  ! 

My  personid  indictment  against  Mr.  Barlow  is  one  of  many  counts. 
I  will  proceed  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  ii\jurie8  he  has  done  me. 

In  the  first  place,  he  never  made  or  took  a  joke.  This  insensi- 
bility on  Mr.  Barlow  8  part  not  only  cast  its  own  gloom  over  my  boy- 
hood, but  blighted  even  the  sixpenny  jest-books  of  the  time ;  for, 
groaning  under  a  moral  spell  constraining  me  to  tefei  «^  X^civci^  \a 
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Mr.  Barlow,  I  coiild  not  choose  but  ask  nijeelf  in  a  whisper  vben 
tickleil  hy  a  printed  jest,  "What  would  he  think  of  itt  niiat 
would  /le  see  in  itt"  The  point  of  the  Jest  immediately  became 
ii  stinj:,  and  stung  my  conscience.  For  my  mind's  eye  saw  him 
stolid,  frigid,  perchance  taking  from  its  shelf  some  dreary  Greek 
book,  and  translating  at  full  length  what  some  dismal  sage  said 
(and  touched  up  afterwanis,  perhaps,  for  publication),  when  he 
banishwl  some  unlucky  joker  from  Athens. 

The  incompatibility  of  Mi.  Barlow  with  all  other  portions  of  my 
youn<;  life  but  himself^  the  adamantine  inadaptability  of  the  man  to 
my  favourite  fancies  and  amusements,  is  the  thing  for  which  I  h«t« 
him  most.  What  right  had  he  to  bore  his  way  into  my  Arabian 
Nights  ?  Yet  he  did.  He  was  always  hinting  doubts  of  the  verac- 
ity of  Sinhad  the  Sailor.  If  he  could  have  got  hold  of  the  Wonder- 
ful Lamp.  I  knew  he  would  have  trimmed  it  and  lighted  it,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  over  it  on  the  qualities  of  sperm-oil,  with  a  glance 
at  the  wliale  fisheries.  He  would  so  soon  have  found  out  —  on  me- 
chanical principles  ^  the  peg  in  the  neck  of  the  Enchanted  Horse, 
and  would  have  turned  it  the  right  way  in  so  workmanlike  a  manner, 
that  the  horse  could  never  have  got  any  height  into  the  air,  and  the 
.iiildn't  have  been.    He  wi>ulJ  huve  iirdvcd,  l)y  m.ip  aiiJ  ci 
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and  singe  him  with  the  whole  collection,  to  bring  him  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  incandescent  iron,  on  which  he  (Bar- 
low) would  fully  expatiate.  I  pictured  Mr.  Barlow's  instituting  a 
comparison  between  the  clown's  conduct  at  his  studies,  —  drinking 
up  the  ink,  licking  his  copy-book,  and  using  his  head  for  blotting- 
paper,  —  and  that  of  the  already  mentioned  young  prig  of  prigs, 
Harry,  sitting  at  the  Barlovian  feet,  sneakingly  pretending  to  be  in 
a  rapture  of  youthful  knowledge.  I  thought  how  soon  Mr.  Barlow 
would  smooth  the  clown's  hair  down,  instead  of  letting  it  stand  erect 
in  three  tall  tufts ;  and  how,  after  a  couple  of  years  or  so  with  Mr. 
Barlow,  he  would  keep  his  legs  close  together  when  he  walked,  and 
would  take  his  hands  out  of  his  big  loose  pockets,  and  wouldn't 
have  a  jump  left  in  him. 

That  I  am  particularly  ignorant  what  most  things  in  the  uni- 
verse are  made  of,  and  how  they  are  made,  is  another  of  my  charges 
against  Mr.  Barlow.  With  the  dread  upon  me  of  developing  into 
a  Harry,  and  with  a  further  dread  upon  me  of  being  Barloweil  if  I 
made  inquiries,  by  bringing  down  upon  myself  a  cold  shower-bath 
of  explanations  and  experiments,  I  forebore  enlightenment  in  my 
youth,  and  became,  as  they  say  in  melodramas,  "  the  wreck  you  now 
behold."  That  I  consorted  with  idlers  and  dunces  is  another  of 
the  melancholy  facts  for  which  I  hold  Mr.  Barlow  responsible. 
That  pragmatical  prig,  Harry,  became  so  detestable  in  my  sight, 
that,  he  being  reported  studious  in  the  South,  I  would  have  fled 
idle  to  the  extremest  North.  Better  to  learn  misconduct  from  a 
Master  Mash  than  science  and  statistics  from  a  Sandford !  So  I 
took  the  path,  which,  but  for  Mr.  Barlow,  I  might  never  have  trod- 
den. Thought  I,  with  a  shudder,  "  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  bore,  with  an 
immense  constructive  power  of  making  bores.  His  prize  specimen 
is  a  bore.  He  seeks  to  make  a  bore  of  me.  That  knowledge  is 
power  I  am  not  prepared  to  gainsay ;  but,  with  Mr.  Barlow,  knowl- 
edge is  power  to  bore."  Therefore  I  took  refuge  in  the  caves  of 
ignorance,  wherein  I  have  resided  ever  since,  and  which  arc  still 
my  private  address. 

But  the  weightiest  charge  of  all  my  charges  against  Mr.  Barlow 
is,  that  he  still  walks  the  earth  in  various  disguises,  seeking  to  make 
a  Tommy  of  me,  even  in  my  maturity.  Irrepressible,  instructive 
monomaniac,  Mr.  Barlow  fiUs  my  life  with  pitfalls,  and  lies  hiding 
at  the  bottom  to  burst  out  upon  me  when  I  least  expect  him. 

A  few  of  these  dismal  experiences  of  mine  shall  suffice. 

Knowing  Mr.  Barlow  to  have  invested  largely  in  the  moving 
panorama  trade,  and  having  on  various  occasions  i<lentified  him  in 
the  dark  with  a  long  wand  in  his  hand,  holding  forth  in  his  old  way 
(made  more  appalling  in  this  connection  by  his  sometvav^  <^t9«^iaxi% 
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a  piece  of  Mr.  Oorlyle's  own  Dead-Sea  fniit  in  mistake  for  a  joke), 
I  B}-t^ti?matically  sbun  pictorial  eotertuDment  on  loUere.  Similarly, 
I  shoiilil  demand  rrspou^blc  boil  and  gnaranty  agninat  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Barlow,  before  committing  myself  to  attendance  at  any 
assemblage  of  my  fellow-creatures  where  a  bottle  of  water  and  a  note- 
book were  conspicuous  objects ;  for  in  either  of  tboee  associations, 
I  fbould  expressly  expect  him.  But  Buch  is  the  dedgning  nature 
of  tlie  uiaQ,  that  he  steals  in  where  no  reasoning  precaution  or  pre- 
vision could  expect  him.     Aa  in  the  following  case :  — 

Adjoining  the  Caves  of  Ignorance  is  a  country  town.  In  this 
country  town  tlie  Mississippi  Momuses,  nine  in  number,  were  an- 
nounced to  appear  in  the  town-ball,  for  the  general  delectation,  this 
lost  t^'bri^tmas  week.  Knowing  Mr.  Barlow  to  be  unconnected  with 
the  Mis.<:is6ippi,  though  holdmg  republican  opinions,  and  deeming 
myself  t>ocurc,  I  took  a  stall.  My  object  was  to  hear  and  see  the 
AIissi!i:?ippi  Momuses  in  what  the  bills  described  as  their  "  National 
ballnds,  plantation  break-downs,  nigger  part-songs,  choice  conon- 
druiiis,  sparkling  repartees,  &c."  I  found  the  nine  dressed  alike,  in 
the  lilack  coat  and  trouseis,  white  waistcoat,  very  large  shirt-front, 
vorj-  hirge  shirt-collar,  and  very  large  white  tie  and  wristbands, 
wbicli  constitute  the  dress  of  the  mass  of  the  African  race,  and 
i  been  observe]  by  Iravellcra  to  prevail  over  a  vast  n 
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regarded  as  Tommy,  the  more  so,  as  wc  were  clearly  getting  dose 
to  the  end.  But  I  deceived  myself.  All  of  a  sudden,  apropos  of 
nothing,  everybody  concerned  came  to  a  check  and  halt,  advanced 
to  the  footlights  in  a  general  rally  to  take  dead  aim  at  me,  and 
brought  me  down  witli  a  moral  homily,  in  which  I  detected  the 
dread  hand  of  Barlow. 

Nay,  80  intricate  and  subtle  are  the  toils  of  this  hunter,  that  on 
the  very  next  night  after  that,  I  was  again  entrapped,  where  no 
vestige  of  a  spring  could  have  been  apprehended  by  the  timidest. 
It  was  a  burlesque  tliat  I  saw  performed ;  an  uncompromising  bur- 
lesque, where  everybody  concemwl,  but  especially  the  ladies,  carried 
on  at  a  very  considerable  rate  indeed.  Most  prominent  and  active 
among  the  corps  of  performers  was  what  I  took  to  be  (and  she 
really  gave  me  very  fair  opportunities  of  coming  to  a  right  con- 
clusion) a  young  huly  of  a  pretty  figure.  She  was  dressed  as  a 
picturesque  young  gentleman,  whose  pantaloons  hail  been  cut  off  in 
their  infancy ;  and  she  h:vd  very  neat  knees  and  very  neat  satin 
boots.  Immediately  after  singing  a  slang  song  and  dancing  a  slang 
dance,  this  engaging  figure  approache<l  the  fatal  lamps,  anil,  bend- 
ing over  tlicm,  delivered  in  a  thrilling  voice  a  random  eulogium  on, 
an<l  exhortation  to  pursue,  the  virtues.  "  Great  Heaven  !  '*  was 
my  exclamation  ;  "  Barlow !  " 

There  is  still  another  aspect  in  which  Mr.  Barlow  i)erpetually 
insists  on  my  sustiiining  the  character  of  Tommy,  which  is  more 
unendurable  yet,  on  account  of  iU  extreme  aggressiveness.  For 
the  purposes  of  a  review  or  nowspapiT,  he  will  get  up  an  abstruse 
subject  with  infinite  paius,  will  Barlow,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
price  of  midnight  oil,  and  indeed  of  everything  else,  save  cramming 
himself  to  the  eyes. 

But  mark.  When  Mr.  Rirlow  blows  his  information  off,  he  is 
not  contente<l  with  having  rammed  it  home,  an<l  dischargetl  it  upon 
me.  Tommy,  his  tiirget,  but  he  pre  ten*  Is  that  he  was  alwajrs  in 
possession  of  it,  and  ma«lc  nothing  of  it,  —  that  he  imbibed  it  with 
mother's  milk,  — and  that  I,  the  wretche<l  Tommy,  am  most  abjectly 
behindhand  in  not  having  <lone  the  same.  I  ask,  why  is  Tommy 
to  be  always  the  foil  of  Mr.  B.irlow  to  this  extent  ?  What  Mr. 
Barlow  h:ul  not  the  slightest  notion  of  himsi'lf,  a  week  ago,  it  surely 
cannot  be  any  very  heavy  bai^ksliding  in  me  not  to  have  at  my  fingers' 
ends  to-day !  And  yet  Mr.  Barlow  systematically  carries  it  over  me 
with  a  high  hand,  and  will  tauntingly  ask  me,  in  his  articles,  whether 
it  is  possible  that  I  am  not  aware  that  every  school-boy  knows  that 
the  fourteenth  turning  on  the  left  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  will  con- 
duct to  such  and  such  a  wandering  tril)e  ?  with  other  disparai^^ 
questions  of  like  nature.     So,  when  Mr.  Barlovr  tsAOlicmma  «b\^\«s( 
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to  any  journal  as  a  volunteer  correspoDdent  (which  I  frequently 
find  )iiin  doing),  he  will  previously  have  gotten  sumebody  to  tell  him 
some  tremendous  technicality,  and  will  write  in  the  coolest  manner, 
"  Now,  sir,  I  may  assume  that  eveiy  reader  of  your  columns,  pos- 
sessing averse  infunnation  and  intelligence,  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  "  ^  aay  that  the  draught  from  the  touch-bole  of  a  cannon  of 
sucb  a  calibre  bears  sucli  a  proportion  in  the  nicest  fractions  to  the 
dratiglit  from  the  muule ;  or  some  equally  familiar  little  fact.  But 
wliatever  it  is,  be  certain  that  it  always  tends  to  the  exaltation  of 
Hr.  l!:irlaw,  and  the  depression  of  his  enforced  and  enslaved  pupil.- 
Mr.  Barlow's  knowledge  of  my  own  pursuits  I  find  to  be  so  pro- 
fouiiil,  that  my  own  knowledge  of  them  becomes  as  nothing.  Mr. 
Barlow  (disguised  and  bearing  a  feigned  name,  but  detected  by  me) 
has  occasionally  taught  me,  in  a  sonorous  voic«,  from  end  to  end  of 
a  lung  dinner-table,  trifles  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  teaching  him 
fivi.--nnd-twenty  years  ago.  Uy  closing  article  of  impeachment 
against  Mr.  Barlow  is,  that  he  goes  out  to  break&st,  goes  out  to 
dinner,  goes  out  eveiywhere,  high  and  low,  and  that  he  will  preach 
to  !iie,  mid  that  I  can't  get  rid  of  him.  He  makes  of  me  a  Pro- 
metlic.in  Tommy,  bound  ;  and  he  b  the  vulture  that  gorges  itself 
upun  the  liver  of  my  uninstnict«d  mind. 
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Issuing  forth  upon  this  very  beat,  and  following  with  my  eyes 
three  hulking  garroters  on  their  way  home,  —  which  home  I 
could  confidently  swear  to  be  within  so  many  yards  of  Druiy 
Lane,  in  such  a  narrow  and  restricted  direction  (though  they  live 
in  their  lodging  quite  as  undisturbed  as  I  in  mine),  —  I  went  on 
duty  with  a  consideration  which  I  respectfully  offer  to  the  new 
Chief  Commissioner,  —  in  whom  I  thoroughly  confide  as  a  tried 
and  efiicient  public  servant.  How  often  (thought  I)  have  I  been 
forced  to  swallow,  in  police-reports,  the  intolerable  stereotyped  pill 
of  nonsense,  how  that  the  police-constable  informed  the  worthy 
magistrate  how  that  the  associates  of  the  prisoner  did,  at  that 
present  speaking,  dwell  in  a  street  or  court  which  no  man  dared 
go  down,  and  how  that  the  worthy  magistrate  had  heard  of  the 
dark  reputation  of  such  street  or  court,  and  how  that  our  readers 
would  doubtless  remember  that  it  was  always  the  same  street  or 
court  which  was  thus  edifyingly  discoursed  about,  say  once  a  fort- 
night. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  Chief  Commissioner  sent  round  a  circular 
to  every  division  of  police  employed  in  London,  requiring  instantly 
the  names  in  all  districts  of  all  such  much-puffed  streets  or  courts 
which  no  man  durst  go  down ;  and  suppose  that  in  such  circular 
he  gave  plain  warning,  "  If  those  places  really  exist,  they  are  a 
proof  uf  police  inefficiency  which  I  mean  to  punish ;  and  if  they 
do  not  exist,  but  are  a  conventional  fiction,  then  they  are  a  proof 
of  lazy  tacit  police  connivance  with  professional  crime,  which  I 
also  mean  to  punish  "  —  what  then  ?  Fictions  or  realities,  could 
they  survive  the  touchstone  of  this  atom  of  common  sense  ?  To 
tell  us  in  open  court,  until  it  has  become  as  trite  a  feature  of  news 
as  the  great  gooseberry,  that  a  costly  police-system  such  as  was 
never  before  heanl  of,  has  left  in  London,  in  the  days  of  steam 
and  g^  and  photographs  of  thieves  and  electric  telegraphs,  the 
sanctuaries  and  stews  of  the  Stuarts !  Why,  a  parity  of  practice, 
in  all  departments,  would  bring  back  the  Plague  in  two  summers, 
and  the  Druids  in  a  century ! 

Walking  faster  under  my  share  of  this  public  injury,  I  overturned 
a  wretched  little  creature,  who,  clutching  at  the  rags  of  a  pair  of 
trousers  with  one  of  its  claws,  and  at  its  ragged  hair  with  the  other, 
pattered  with  bare  feet  over  the  muddy  stones.  I  stopped  to  raise 
and  succour  this  poor  w^eeping  wretch,  and  fifty  like  it,  but  of  both 
sexes,  were  about  me  in  a  moment,  begging,  tumbling,  fighting, 
clamouring,  yelling,  shivering  in  their  nakedness  and  hunger.  The 
piece  of  money  I  had  put  into  the  claw  of  the  child  I  had  over- 
tume<l  was  clawed  out  of  it,  and  was  again  clawed  out  of  that 
wolfish  gripe,  and  again  out  of  that,  and  soon  1  b»A  tl^  XkoMvsii  vok 
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what  puit  of  the  obscene  scuffle  in  the  mud,  of  roga  and  tegs  and 
anns  miJ  dirt,  the  money  might  be.  In  reitdug  the  child,  I  had 
drawn  it  aside  out  of  the  main  thorooghfore,  and  this  took  place 
among  some  wooden  hoanlinga  and  banjera  and  niina  of  demolished 
buildings,  hard  by  Temple  Bar. 

Unexpectedly,  from  among  them  emerged  a  genuine  police  con- 
stablt^,  before  whom  the  dreadful  brood  diapeised  in  various  direc- 
tions, he  making  feints  and  darta  in  this  direction  and  in  that,  and 
catching  notbbg.  When  all  were  frightened  away,  he  took  off  his 
liat,  pulled  out  a  handkerchief  from  it,  wiped  his  heated  brow,  and 
restored  the  handkerchief  and  hat  to  their  places,  with  the  air  of 
a  mnn  who  had  discharged  a  great  moral  duty,  —  aa  indeed  he  had, 
in  doing  what  waa  set  down  for  him.  I  looked  at  him,  and  I 
louknl  iibout  at  the  disorderly  tiacea  in  the  mud,  and  I  thought  of 
the  drops  of  rain  and  the  footprints  of  an  extinct  creature,  hoary 
ages  upon  ages  old,  that  geologists  have  identified  on  the  face  of  a 
clift ;  and  thia  speculation  came  over  me  :  If  this  mud  could  pet 
rify  at  tjiis  moment,  and  could  lie  concealed  here  for  ten  thousand 
years,  I  wonder  whether  the  race  of  men  then  to  be  our  Buccessors 
on  the  earth  could,  from  these  or  any  marks,  by  the  utmost  force 
of  the  human  intellect,  unasaisted  1^  tradition,  deduce  such  an 
g  inlerent'e  iia  thi?  eiistt'ttce  of  a  polished  state  of  i 
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everything  exposed  for  sale  shall  have  its  ticketed  price  attached. 
All  this  as  if  specially  ordered  and  appointed. 

A  single  stride  at  Houndsditch  Church,  no  wider  than  sufficed 
to  cross  the  kennel  at  the  bottom  of  the  Canon-gate,  which  the 
debtors  in  Holyrood  sanctuary  were  wont  to  relieve  their  minds  by 
skipping  over,  as  Scott  relates,  and  standing  in  delightful  daring 
of  catchpoles  on  the  free  side,  —  a  single  stride,  and  everything  is 
entirely  changed  in  grain  and  character.  West  of  the  stride,  a 
table,  or  a  chest  of  drawers  on  sale,  shall  be  of  mahogany  and 
French-polished ;  east  of  the  stride,  it  shall  be  of  deal,  smeared 
with  a  cheap  counterfeit  resembling  lip-salve.  West  of  the  stride, 
a  penny  loaf  or  bun  shall  be  compact  and  self-contained ;  east  of 
the  stride,  it  shall  be  of  a  sprawling  and  splay-footed  character,  as 
seeking  to  make  more  of  itself  for  the  money.  My  beat  lying 
round  by  Whitechapel  Church,  and  the  acyacent  sugar-refineries,  — 
great  buildings,  tier  upon  tier,  that  have  the  appearance  of  being 
nearly  related  to  the  dock-warehouses  at  Liverpool,  —  I  turned  off 
to  my  right,  and,  passing  round  the  awkward  comer  on  my  left, 
came  suddenly  on  an  apparition  familiar  to  London  streets  afar  off. 

What  London  peripatetic  of  these  times  has  not  seen  the  woman 
who  has  fallen  forward,  double,  through  some  affection  of  the  spine, 
and  whose  head  has  of  late  taken  a  turn  to  one  side,  so  that  it  now 
droops  over  the  back  of  one  of  her  arms  at  about  the  wrist  ?  Who 
does  not  know  her  staff,  and  her  shawl,  and  her  basket,  as  she 
gropes  her  way  along,  capable  of  seeing  nothing  but  the  pavement, 
never  begging,  never  stopping,  for  ever  going  somewhere  on  no 
business?  How  does  she  live,  whence  does  she  come,  whither 
does  she  go,  and  why  ?  I  mind  the  time  when  her  yellow  arms 
were  naught  but  bone  and  parchment.  Slight  changes  steal  over 
her ;  for  there  is  a  shadowy  suggestion  of  human  skin  on  them 
now.  The  Strand  may  be  taken  as  the  central  point  about  which 
she  revolves  in  a  half-mile  orbit.  How  comes  she  so  far  east  as 
this?  And  coming  back  too!  Having  been  how  much  farther? 
She  is  a  rare  spectacle  in  this  neighbourhood.  I  receive  intelligent 
information  to  this  effect  from  a  dog — a  lop-si<led  mongrel  with  a 
foolish  tail,  plodding  along  with  his  tail  up,  and  his  ears  pricked, 
and  displaying  an  amiable  interest  in  the  ways  of  his  fellow-men, 
—  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression.  After  pausing  at  a  pork-shop, 
he  is  jogging  eastwanl  like  myself,  with  a  benevolent  countenance  and 
a  watery  mouth,  as  though  musing  on  the  many  excellences  of  pork, 
when  he  beholds  this  doubled-up  bundle  approaching.  He  is  not  so 
much  astonished  at  the  bundle  (though  amazed  by  that),  as  the  circum- 
stance that  it  has  within  itself  the  means  of  locomotion.  He  stops, 
pricks  his  ears  higher,  makes  a  slight  point,  stares,  uttfcT%«k^\\QiNHk\s3r« 
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growl,  and  glistens  at  the  nose,  —  as  I  conceive  vith  terror.  The 
biin<ll<'  rantinuing  te  approach,  he  barks,  turns  tail,  and  is  about 
to  fly,  when,  arguing  with  himself  that  flight  is  not  becomiDg  in  a 
dog,  he  turns,  and  once  more  faces  the  advancing  heap  of  clothes. 
AfUr  much  hesitation,  it  occure  to  him  that  there  may  be  a  face  in 
it  somewhere.  Desperately  resolving  to  undertake  the  adventure, 
and  pursue  the  inquiry,  he  goes  slowly  up  to  the  bundle,  goes  slowly 
round  it,  and  coming  at  length  upon  the  human  countenance  down 
there  where  never  human  countenance  should  be,  gives  a  yelp  of 
horror,  and  flies  for  the  East  India  Docks. 

Being  now  in  the  Commercial  Road  district  of  my  beat,  and 
bctjiiuking  myself  that  Stepney  Station  is  near,  I  quicken  my  pace 
th.it  I  may  torn  out  of  the  road  at  that  point,  and  see  how  my 
smill  eastern  star  is  shining. 

The  Children's  Hospital,  to  which  I  gave  that  name,  is  in  full  force. 
All  its  beds  areoccupied.  There  is  a  new  face  on  the  bed  where  my 
pretty  baby  lay,  and  that  sweet  little  child  is  now  at  rest  for  ever. 
Much  kind  sympathy  has  been  here  since  my  former  visit,  and  it  is 
gowl  to  see  the  walls  profusely  garnished  with  dolls.  I  wonder  what 
Poodles  may  think  of  them,  as  they  stretch  out  their  arms  above  the 
beds,  and  stare,  and  display  their  splendid  dresses.  Poodles  has  a 
r  interest  in  tlio  patients.    I  tiu<l  him  jniikiug  tlje  ruuiul  of  the 
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Received  by  two  veiy  intelligent  gentlemen,  brothers,  and  part- 
ners with  their  father  in  the  concern,  and  who  testified  every  desin 
to  ^how  their  works  to  me  freely,  I  went  over  the  lead-mills.  The 
purport  of  such  works  is  the  cooversion  of  pig-lead  into  white-lead. 
Thi^  L'ODTeraion  is  brought  about  by  the  slow  and  gradual  effecting 
of  i-ortuin  succesaive  chemical  changes  in  the  lead  itself.  The  proc- 
esses are  picturesque  and  interesting,  —  the  most  so,  tteing  the  bmy- 
ing  of  the  lead,  at  a  certain  stage  of  preparation,  in  pots,  each  pot 
eoiit:iitiing  a  certain  quantity  of  add  besides,  and  all  the  pots  being 
burled  in  vast  Dumbcrs,  in  layers,  under  tan,  for  some  ten  weeks. 

Hupping  up  ladders,  and  across  planks,  and  on  elevated  perchea, 
utilil  I  was  uncertain  whether  to  liken  myself  to  a  bird  or  a  brick- 
inviT,  I  became  conscious  of  standing  on  nothing  particular,  looking 
(luwu  into  one  of  a  scries  of  large  cocklofts,  with  the  outer  day 
pivjiiiig  in  through  the  chinks  in  the  tiled  roof  above.  A  number 
of  wunicD  were  ascending  to,  and  descending  (rom,  this  cockloft, 
('acli  Ciirrying  on  the  upward  journey  a  pot  of  prepared  lead  and 
iii^iJ,  fur  deposition  under  the  smoking  tan.  When  one  layer  of 
pi>t^!  was  completely  filled,  it  was  carefully  covered  in  with  planks, 
and  tliojc  were  carefully  covered  with  tan  again,  and  then  another 
i  H-iis  bi\[;iiii  above  ;  sufficicut  lucaiia  of  vcutibliou  being 
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employed  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  work  (a  precaution  originating 
in  their  own  experience  or  apprehension  of  its  ill  effects)  was  found 
salutary.  They  had  a  mysterious  and  singular  appearance,  with 
the  mouth  and  nose  covered,  and  the  loose  gown  on,  and  yet  bore 
out  the  simile  of  the  old  Turk  and  the  seraglio  all  the  better  for 
the  disguise. 

At  last  this  vexed  white-lead,  having  been  buried  and  resusci- 
tated, and  heated  and  cooled  and  stirred,  and  separated  and  washed 
and  ground,  and  rolled  and  pressed,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
intense  fiery  heat.  A  row  of  women,  dressed  as  above  described, 
stood,  let  us  say,  in  a  large  stone  bakehouse,  passing  on  the  bak- 
ing-dishes as  they  were  given  out  by  the  cooks,  from  hand  to 
hand,  into  the  ovens.  The  oven,  or  stove,  cold  as  yet,  looked  as 
high  as  an  ordinary  house,  and  was  full  of  men  and  women  on 
temporary  footholds,  briskly  passing  up  and  stowing  away  the 
dishes.  The  door  of  another  oven,  or  stove,  about  to  be  cooled 
and  emptied,  was  opened  from  above,  for  the  uncommercial  coun- 
tenance to  peer  down  into.  The  uncommercial  countenance  with- 
drew itself,  with  expedition  and  a  sense  of  suffocation,  from  the 
dull-glowing  heat  and  the  overpowering  smell.  On  the  whole,  per- 
haps the  going  into  these  stoves  to  work,  when  they  are  freshly 
opened,  may  be  the  worst  part  of  the  occupation. 

But  I  made  it  out  to  be  indubitable  that  the  owners  of  these 
lead-mills  honestly  and  sedulously  try  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  the 
occupation  to  the  lowest  point. 

A  washing-place  is  provide<l  for  the  women  (I  thought  there 
might  have  been  more  towels),  and  a  room  in  which  they  hang  their 
clothes,  and  take  their  meals,  and  where  they  have  a  good  fire-range 
and  fire,  and  a  female  attendant  to  help  them,  and  to  watch  that 
they  do  not  neglect  the  cleansing  of  their  hands  before  touching 
their  food.  An  experienced  medical  attendant  is  provided  for  them, 
and  any  premonitory  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  are  carefully 
treated.  Their  teapots  and  such  things  were  set  out  on  tables 
ready  for  their  afternoon  meal,  when  I  saw  their  room  ;  and  it  had 
a  homely  look.  It  is  found  that  they  bear  the  work  much  better 
than  men :  some  few  of  them  have  been  at  it  for  years,  and  the 
great  migority  of  those  I  observed  were  strong  and  active.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  them  are  very 
capricious  and  irregular  in  their  attendance. 

American  inventiveness  would  seem  to  indicate  that  before  very 
long  white-lead  may  be  made  entirely  by  machinery.     The  sooner, 
the  better.     In  the  meantime,  I  parted  from  my  two  frank  conduc- 
tors over  the  mills,  by  telling  thorn  that  they  had  nothing  i\w>\^  \» 
be  concealed,  and  nothiog  to  be  blamed  for.     Aa  \a  \Xv^  x^»X»^  ^^qa 
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pbilo.°ophy  of  the  matter  of  leod-poisoaiDg  and  workpeople  seema 
to  mc  to  have  been  pretty  fairly  summed  up  by  the  Irishwoman 
whom  I  quoted  in  my  fonncr  paper;  "Some  of  them  gets  lead- 
pisoDcd  soon,  and  some  of  them  gets  lead-pisoned  lat«r,  and  some, 
but  not  many,  niver ;  and  'tis  all  according  to  the  constitooehuD, 
sur  ;  and  some  constitooehuns  is  strong  and  some  is  weak." 
Kctracing  my  footsteps  over  my  beat,  I  went  off  duty. 


All  the  rear  Round,  yea  Series,  Vol.  1.  No.  25,  May  22. 1869. 
XXXVI. 

A   FLV-LEAF  IN   A    UFE. 

On<'B  upon  a  time  (no  matter  when),  I  was  engaged  in  a  pursuit 
(no  matter  what),  which  could  be  transacted  by  myself  alone ;  in 
whirb  I  could  bare  no  help  ;  which  imposed  a  constant  strain  on 
the  attention,  memory,  observation,  and  physical  powers;  and  which 
in\'(ilvoil  an  almost  fabulous  amount  of  change  of  place  and  rapid 
railway  travelling.     I  had  followed  this  pursuit  through  an  eieep- 
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Here  in  Mr.  Menlle's  case : 

"  At  firat,  he  was  dead  of  all  the  diseases  that  ever  were  known, 
and  of  several  bran-new  maladies  invented  with  the  speed  of  Ijgbt 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  occasion.  He  ha<l  conc^ed  a  dropsj 
from  infancy,  he  had  inherited  a  large  estate  of  water  on  the  chest 
from  bis  grandfather,  he  had  had  an  opietation  peifonncd  upon  him 
ever;  morning  of  his  life  for  eighteen  years,  he  had  been  subject  to 
the  explosion  of  important  veins  in  his  body  after  the  manner  of 
fireworks,  he  had  bad  something  the  matter  with  bis  lungs,  he  bad 
had  something  the  matter  with  bis  heart,  he  bad  had  something 
the  matter  with  his  brain.  Five  hundred  people  who  sat  down  to 
breakfast  entirely  uninfonned  on  the  whole  subject,  believed  before 
they  had  done  breakfast,  that  they  privately  and  personally  knew 
Phyucian  to  have  said  to  Xt.  Merdle,  '  You  must  expect  to  go  out, 
some  day,  like  tbe  snuff  of  a  candle ; '  and  that  tbej  knew  Hr. 
Merdlc  to  have  said  to  Physician,  '  A  man  can  die  biit  once.'  By 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  something  the  matter  with  tlTe 
brain,  became  the  fevourite  theory  against  the  field ;  and  by  twelve 
the  something  had  been  distinctly  ascertained  to  be  '  Pressure.' 

"Pressure  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind,  and 
seemed  to  make  every  one  so  comfortable,  that  it  might  have  lasted 
all  day  but  for  Bar's  having  taken  the  real  state  of  the  case  into 
Court  at  half-past  nine.  Pressure,  however,  so  far  from  being  over- 
thrown by  tbe  discovery,  became  a  greater  favourite  than  ever. 
There  was  a  general  moralising  upon  Pressure,  in  every  street.  All 
the  people  who  had  tried  to  make  money  and  had  not  been  able'to 
do  it,  said,  There  you  were  !  You  no  sooner  began  to  devote  your- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  than  you  got  Pressure.  The  idle 
people  improved  the  occasion  in  a  similar  manner.  See,  said  they, 
what  you  brought  yourself  to  by  work,  work,  work  !  You  persisted 
in  working,  you  overdid  it,  Pressure  came  on,  and  you  were  done 
fbr !  This  consideration  was  very  potent  in  many  quarters,  but 
nowhere  more  so  than  among  the  young  clerks  and  partners  who 
had  never  been  in  the  slightest  danger  of  overdoing  it.  These,  one 
and  all  declared,  quite  piously,  that  they  hoped  they  would  never 
forget  the  warning  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  that  their  conduct 
migbt  be  so  regulated  as  to  keep  off  Pressure,  and  preserve  them, 
K  comfort  to  their  friends,  for  many  years." 

Just  my  case — if  I  bad  only  known  it  —  when  I  was  quietly 
basking  in  the  sunshine  in  my  Kentish  meadow  ! 

But  while  I  so  rested,  thankfully  recovering  evety  hour,  I  had 
njieriencea  more  odd  than  this.  I  had  experiences  of  spiritual  con- 
exit,  fi>r  which,  as  giving  me  a  new  warning  against  tbat  curse  q{ 
'lall  always  feel  grateful  to  tbe  Buppi]b\l\oii  \)&&H.\ '««» 
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tuu  fat  goDC  to  jirotest  ugniiist  playing  sick  lion  to  any  stray  don- 
ki'v  with  UD  iti-hidg  hoof.  All  sorta  of  people  aeemnl  to  become 
vU-:iriuusly  religious  at  my  cspcnac.  I  received  the  most  uacom- 
Il^o[lli^ing  warning  that  I  was  a  Heathen ;  on  the  concluiBivc  author- 
ity ut'  a  tield  preueher,  who,  like  the  most  of  Lis  ignorant  and  vain 
auil  ihiring  cla&t,  could  not  conetnict  ft  tolenible  BeutCDc«  in  his 
Uiitivo  tonj^c  or  pen  a  fair  letter.  This  iuspired  individual  called 
itii'  til  unk-r  roundly,  aud  knew  in  the  freest  and  easiest  way  where 
I  was  <;oing  to,  and  what  would  become  of  me  if  I  failed  to  fashion 
Niysilf  on  Ilia  bright  example,  and  waa  on  tcrma  of  blasphemous 
loulidi  iii'c  with  the  Heavtidy  Host.  He  was  in  the  seerets  of  my 
ItiMrt,  and  in  the  lowest  suuudings  of  iny  soul—  he  !  —  and  could 
I'ctil  the  deptlis  of  my  miture  better  than  his  A.B.C.,  and  could 
tiini  me  inside  out,  like  his  own  clammy  glorc.  But  what  is  far 
jiiKii'  cMraordinary  than  this  — for  such  dirty  water  as  this  could 
-.dvU''  be  drawn  from  such  a  shallow  and  muddy  source  —  I  found 
frutii  tlic  infonmition  of  a  beneficed  clci^'umu,  of  whom  I  never 
Jh'jird  mid  whom  I  never  saw,  that  I  had  not,  as  I  rather  supposed 
I  had.  lived  a  life  of  some  reading,  contemplation,  and  inquiry ; 
tiiat  I  Imil  not  studied,  as  I  rather  supjxised  I  hod,  to  inculcate 
siiiiu'  fiiristian  lessons  in  books ;  that  I  had  never  tried,  as  I  rather 
1  1  had,  to  turn  a  diilil  or  two  tt'pdcrly  towards  the  knowl- 
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fly-leaf^  very  pimiBly  indeed.  The;  were  glad,  at  such  a  Berioiu 
crisis,  to  aflbrd  me  another  opportunity  of  sending  that  Poet-office 
order.  I  needn't  make  it  a  pound,  aa  previgusly  insisted  on ;  ten 
sbiUingB  might  ease  my  mind,  And  Hcaveu  forbid  that  they  should 
refuse,  at  such  an  insignificant  figure,  to  take  a  weight  off  the 
memory  of  an  erring  fellow-creature !  One  gentleman,  of  an  ar- 
tistic turn  (and  copiously  illustrating  the  books  of  the  Mendicity 
Society)  thought  it  might  soothe  my  conseicnee  in  the  tender  respect 
of  gifts  misused,  if  I  would  immediat«ly  cosh  up  in  aid  of  his  lowly 
talent  for  original  design  —  as  a  specimen  of  which  he  enclosed  me 
a  work  of  art  which  I  recognised  as  a  tracing  from  a  woodcut  orig- 
inally published  in  the  late  Mrs.  Trollope's  book  on  America,  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago.  The  number  of  people  who  were  prepared  to 
live  long  years  after  me,  untiring  benefactors  to  their  species,  for 
fifty  pounds  apiece  down,  was  ofltonisbiog.  Also,  of  those  who 
wanted  bank  notes  for  stiff  penitential  amounts,  to  give  away  — 
nut  to  keep,  on  any  account. 

Divers  wonderful  medicines  and  machines  insinuated  recommen- 
dations of  themselves  into  the  fly-leaf  that  was  to  have  been  to 
blank.  It  was  sp»'ially  observable  that  every  prcscribcr,  whether 
in  a  motal  or  physical  direction,  knew  me  thoroughly  —  knew  me 
from  head  to  heel,  in  and  out,  through  and  through,  upside  down, 
I  was  a  glass  piece  of  general  proiicrty,  and  everybody  was  on  the 
most  surprisingly  intimate  terms  with  me.  A  tew  public  institu- 
tions hod  complimentary  perceptions  of  comers  in  my  min<l,  of 
which,  after  considerable  sctf-cxamination,  I  have  not  discovered 
any  indication.  Neat  tittle  printed  forms  were  addressed  to  tlioeo 
comers,  beginning  with  the  words  "  I  give  and  bequeath." 

Will  it  seem  exaggerative  to  state  my  belief  that  the  most 
honest,  the  most  moileat,  and  the  least  vain -glorious  of  all  the 
records  upon  this  strange  fly-leaf,  was  a  letter  from  the  scIf-Jeccived 
discoverer  of  the  recondite  secret)  "How  to  live  four  or  five 
hundred  years."  Doubtless  it  will  seem  so,  yet  the  statement  is 
not  exaggerative  by  any  means,  but  is  made  in  my  serious  and 
sincere  conviction.  With  this,  and  with  a  htugh  at  the  rest  tliat 
shall  not  be  cynical,  I  turn  the  Fly-leaf,  and  go  on  again. 
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A   FLEA   FOK  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 

One  d&y  this  last  Whitsuntide,  at  precisely  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
foreuoon,  there  suddenly  rode  into  the  field  of  view  commanded  I^ 
the  windows  of  my  lodging  on  equestrian  phenomenon.  It  was  a 
fellow-creature  on  horselKtck,  dressed  in  the  ahsurdest  manner. 
The  I'oUow-creature  wore  high  boots;  some  other  (and  much  lai^er) 
foUow-creaturc's  breeches,  of  a  slack-baked  doughy  colour  and  a 
baggy  f'^rm  :  a  blue  shirt,  whereof  the  skirt,  or  tail,  was  puffily 
tucked  into  the  waistband  of  the  said  breeches ;  no  coat ;  a  red 
shouKlor-bclt ;  and  a  demi-semi-militaiy  scarlet  hat,  with  a  feathered 
omainent  in  front,  which,  to  the  uninstructed  human  vision,  had 
the  nppeanincc  of  a  moulting  shuttlecock.  I  laid  down  the  news- 
paper with  which  I  had  been  occupied,  and  surveyed  the  fellow-man 
in  qui'dtion  with  astonishment.  Whether  he  had  been  sitting  to 
any  |>ainter  OS  a  frontispiece  for  a  new  edition  of  "Sartor  Resartus;" 
whether  "  the  husk  or  shell  of  him,"  as  the  esteemed  Herr  Teufek- 
e  founded  on  a  jockeT.  on  a  circug,  on  Gen- 
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as  to  be  in  the  iu:t  of  practically  exemplifying  their  Abstinence  from 
fennented  liquors,  and  attachment  to  an  uniutoxicatiDg  drink,  vhile 
the  proceesioD  defiled.  The  display  was,  on  the  whole,  pleasant  to 
see,  as  any  good-humoured  holiday  assemblage  of  clean,  cheerful, 
and  well-conducted  people  should  be.  It  was  bright  with  ribbons, 
tinsel,  and  shoulder-belts,  and  abounded  in  flowers,  as  if  those  latter 
trophies  had  come  up  in  profusion  under  much  watering.  The  day 
being  breezy,  the  iusubordinatian  of  the  large  banners  waa  very  rep- 
rebenmble.  Each  of  these  being  borne  aloft  on  two  poles  and  stayed 
with  some  half-dozen  lines,  was  carried,  as  polite  books  in  the  last 
century  used  te  be  written,  by  "  various  hands,"  and  the  anzie^ 
expressed  in  the  upturned  faces  of  those  officers,  ^ — something 
between  the  anxiety  attendant  on  the  balancing  art,  and  that  insepa- 
rable from  the  pastime  of  kite-flying,  with  a  touch  of  the  angler's 
quality  in  landing  his  scaly  prey,  —  much  impressed  me.  Suddenly, 
too,  a  banner  would  shiver  in  the  wind,  and  go  about  in  the  moat 
inconvenient  manner.  This  always  happened  oftenesE  with  such 
gorgeous  standards  as  those  representing  a  gentleman  in  black,  cor> 
pulent  with  tea  and  water,  in  the  laudable  act  of  summarily  reform- 
ing a  family,  feeble  and  piuchol  with  beer.  The  gentleman  in  black 
distended  by  wind  would  then  conduct  himself  with  tlic  most  un- 
becoming levity,  while  the  beery  family,  growing  beerier,  would 
frantically  try  to  tear  themselves  away  from  his  ministration. 
Some  of  the  inscriptions  accompanying  the  bannere  were  of  a 
highly  determined  character,  as  "Wc  never,  never  will  give  up 
the  temperance  cause,"  with  similar  sound  resolutions  rather  sug- 
gestive to  the  profane  mind  of  Mrs.  Mieawber's  "  I  never  will  desert 
Mr.  Micawber,"  and  of  Mr.  Mieawber's  retert,  "Really,  my  dear, 
I  am  not  aware  that  you  were  ever  required  by  any  human  being 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort." 

At  intervals,  a  gloom  would  fall  on  the  passing  members  of  the 
proceasion,  for  which  I  was  at  first  unable  to  account.  But  this  I 
discovered,  after  a  little  observation,  to  be  occasioned  by  the  com- 
ing on  of  the  executioners,  —  the  terrible  official  beings  who  were 
to  make  the  speeches  by-and  bye,  —  who  were  distributed  in  open 
ouhogee  at  various  pointe  of  the  cavalcade.  A  dork  cloud  and  & 
sensation  of  dampness,  as  from  many  wet  blankets,  invariably  pre- 
ceded the  rolling  on  of  the  dreadful  cars  containing  these  beadsmen ; 
and  I  noticed  that  the  wretehed  people  who  closely  followed  them, 
and  who  wore  in  a  manner  forced  to  contemplate  their  folded  anna, 
complacent  countenances,  and  threatening  lips,  were  more  over- 
■badowed  by  the  cloud  and  damp  than  those  in  front.  Indeed,  I 
cind  in  some  of  these  so  moody  an  implacability  to^raid&  Xtefc 
ibi  of  the  scaffold,  and  so  plun  a  deuie  to  teu  ^eiiiXa^ 
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front  limb,  that  I  would  respoctfuUj  suggest  to  the  managers  the 
cx|x^icncy  of  coDvefiog  the  ezecutionera  to  the  scene  of  their 
dismal  laboure  bj  unfrequented  wbjb,  and  in  doeely-tilted  carts 
next  Whitsuntide, 

The  procession  was  composed  of  a  series  of  smaller  processioiu, 
which  liud  come  together,  each  from  its  own  metropolitan  district. 
An  itifusion  of  allegory  became  perceptible  when  patriotic  Peckham 
advaui'ed.  So  I  judged,  from  the  circumstance  of  Peckham'a  un- 
furling a  silken  banner  that  fiumed  heaven  and  earth  with  the 
word^,  "The  Peckham  Lifeboat."  No  boat  being  in  attendance, 
tbmti^li  life,  in  the  likeness  of  "a  gallant,  gallant  crew,"  in  nautical 
unifurni,  followed  the  flag,  I  was  led  to  meditate  on  the  fact  that 
pLvkliam  b  described  by  geographere  as  an  inland  settlement,  with 
no  lui^^cr  or  nearer  shore-line  than  the  towing-path  of  the  Surrey 
Catiiil,  ou  which  stormy  station  I  had  been  given  to  undciatand  no 
lifeboat  exists.  ,ThuH  I  deduced  an  allegorical  meaning,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  if  patriotic  Peckham  picked  a  peck  of  pickled 
]ioctry,  this  imi«  the  peck  of  pickled  poetiy  which  patriotic  Peckham 
picked. 

I  have  observed  that  the  aggr^iate  procession  was  on  the  whole 
plea^iiit  to  sec.     I  made  use  of  that  qualified  exprcflsion  with  a 
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were  a  pony  or  a  cart-borse.  Indeed,  my  case  had  the  epecial 
strength  that  the  half-pint  quadruped  underwent  as  much  suffering 
aa  the  half-gallon  quadruped.  Moral :  total  ahatinence  from  hone- 
flesh  through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  scale.  This 
pledge  will  he  in  course  of  administration  to  all  teetotal  procesaion- 
ista,  not  pedestrians,  at  the  publishing  office  of  "All  the  Your 
Round,"  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1870. 

Observe  a  point  for  consideration.  This  procession  comprised 
many  peraons  in  their  gigs,  broughams,  tax-carts,  barouches,  chaises, 
and  what  not,  who  were  merciful  to  the  dumb  beasts  that  drew 
them,  and  did  not  overcharge  their  strength.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  those  unoffending  persons  1  I  will  not  run  amuck  and  vilify 
and  defame  them,  as  teetotal  tracts  and  platforms  would  most 
assuredly  do,  if  the  question  were  one  of  drinking  instead  of  driv- 
ing :  I  merely  ask  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  J  The  reply 
admits  of  no  dispute  whatever.  Slanifestty,  in  strict  accordance 
with  teetotal  doctrines,  thbv  must  come  in  too,  and  take  the  total 
abstinence  from  horseflesh  pledge.  It  is  not  pretended  that  those 
members  of  the  procession  misused  certain  auxiliaries  which  in 
most  countries  and  aU  ages  have  been  bestowed  upon  man  for  liis 
use,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  other  members  of  the  procession  did. 
Teetotal  mathematics  demonstrate  that  the  less  includes  the  greater ; 
that  the  guilty  include  the  innocent,  the  blind  the  seeing,  the  deaf 
the  hearing,  the  dumb  the  speaking,  the  drunken  the  sober.  If 
any  of  the  moderate  users  of  ilraught^cattle  in  question  should  deem 
that  there  is  any  gentle  violence  done  to  their  reason  by  these 
elements  of  logic,  they  are  invited  to  come  out  of  the  procession 
next  'Whitsuntide,  and  look  at  it  from  my  window. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ANCIENT   ENGLAND   AND   THE   ROMANS. 

If  you  look  at  a  Map  of  the  World,  you  will  see,  in  the  left-hand 
upper  corner  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  two  Islands  lying  in  the 
sea.  They  are  England  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  England  and 
Scotland  form  the  greater  part  of  these  Islands.  Ireland  is  the 
next  in  size.  The  little  neighbouring  islands,  which  are  so  small 
upon  the  Map  as  to  be  mere  dots,  are  chiefly  little  bits  of  Scotland 
—  broken  off,  I  dare  say,  in  the  course  of  a  great  length  of  time, 
by  the  power  of  the  restless  water. 

In  the  old  days,  a  long,  long  while  ago,  before  Our  Saviour  was 
bom  on  earth  and  lay  asleep  in  a  manger,  these  Islands  were  in  the 
same  place,  and  the  stormy  sea  roared  round  them,  just  as  it  roars 
now.  But  the  sea  was  not  alive,  then,  with  great  ships  and  brave 
sailors,  sailing  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  very 
lonely.  The  Islands  lay  solitary,  in  the  great  expanse  of  water. 
The  foaming  waves  dashed  against  their  clifis,  and  the  bleak  winds 
blew  over  their  forests;  but  the  winds  and  waves  brought  no 
adventurers  to  land  upon  the  Islands,  and  the  savage  Islanders 
knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
knew  nothing  of  them. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  an  ancient  people, 
famous  for  carrying  on  trade,  came  in  ships  to  these  Islands,  and 
found  that  they  produced  tin  and  lead ;  both  very  useful  things,  as 
you  know,  and  hoth  produced  to  this  very  hour  upon  the  sea-coast. 
The  most  celebrated  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  arc,  still,  close  to  the 
sea.  One  of  them,  which  I  have  seen,  is  so  close  to  it  that  it  is 
hollowed  out  underneath  the  ocean ;  and  the  miners  say,  that  in 
stormy  weather,  when  they  are  at  work  down  in  that  dee^  \\s^^<» 
they  can  hear  the  noise  of  the  waves  thundering  above  VWvc  Vw^^. 
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So,  the  Phcenicians,  cooHtiag  about  the  Islands,  would  come,  vitb- 
out  much  difficultj,  to  where  the  tin  and  lead  were. 

Tlie  Phcenicians  traded  with  the  Islanders  for  these  met^la,  ttnd 
gnve  the  Istandere  some  other  useful  things  in  exchange.  Tbe 
IslnnOrrs  were,  at  first,  poor  savages,  going  almost  naked,  or  onfy 
drt'^i^^eil  in  the  rough  skins  of  beasts,  and  staining  their  bodies,  as 
oihfT  savages  do,  with  coloured  earths  and  the  Juices  of  plants. 
But  tlic  Phoenicians,  sailing  over  to  the  opposite  coasta  of. France 
and  Belgium,  and  saying  to  the  people  there,  "  Wc  have  been  to 
those  white  cliffs  across  the  water,  which  you  can  see  in  fine  we&tber, 
itnil  from  that  country,  which  is  called  Britain,  we  bring  this  tin 
anil  lend,"  tempted  some  of  the  French  and  Belgians  to  come  over 
aW\  These  people  settled  themselves  on  the  south  coast  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  now  colled  Kent ;  and,  although  they  were  a  rough 
people  too,  they  taught  tbe  savage  Britons  some  useful  arts,  and 
improved  that  part  of  the  Islands.  It  is  probable  that  other  people 
came  over  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  settled  there. 

Thus,  by  little  and  little,  strangers  became  mixed  with  tfae 
Islanders,  and  the  savage  Britons  grew  into  a  wild  bold  people ; 
nluiijtit  savage,  still,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  count^  away 
frotii  the  sea  where  the  forei^  settlers  seldom  went;  but  hardy, 
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savage  people  usually  do;  and  they  always  fought  with  these 
weapons. 

They  were  veiy  fond  of  horses.  The  standard  of  Kent  was  the 
picture  of  a  white  horse.  They  could  break  them  in  and  manage 
them  wonderfully  well.  Indeed,  the  horses  (of  which  they  had  an 
abundance,  though  they  were  rather  small)  were  so  well  taught  in 
those  days,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  improved  since ; 
though  the  men  are  so  much  wiser.  They  understood,  and  obeyed, 
every  word  of  conmiand  ;  and  would  stand  still  by  themselves,  in 
all  the  din  and  noise  of  battle,  while  their  masters  went  to  fight  on 
foot.  The  Britons  could  not  have  succeeded  in  their  most  remark- 
able art,  without  the  aid  of  these  sensible  and  trusty  animals.  The 
art  I  mean,  is  the  construction  and  management  of  war-chariots  or 
cars,  for  which  they  have  ever  been  celebrated  in  history.  Each 
of  the  best  sort  of  these  chariots,  not  quite  breast  high  in  front, 
and  open  at  the  back,  contained  one  man  to  drive,  and  two  or 
three  others  to  fight  —  all  standing  up.  The  horses  who  drew 
them  were  so  well  trained,  that  they  would  tear,  at  full  gallop, 
over  the  most  stony  ways,  and  even  through  the  woods ;  dashing 
down  their  masters'  enemies  beneath  their  hoofs,  and  cutting  them 
to  pieces  with  the  blades  of  swords,  or  scythes,  which  were  fastened 
to  the  wheels,  and  stretched  out  beyond  the  car  on  each  side,  for 
that  cruel  purpose.  In  a  moment,  while  at  full  speed,  the  horses 
would  stop,  at  the  driver's  command.  The  men  within  would  leap 
out,  deal  blows  about  them  with  their  swords  like  hail,  leap  on 
the  horses,  on  the  pole,  spring  back  into  the  chariots  anyhow ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  were  safe,  the  horses  tore  away  again. 

The  Britons  had  a  strange  and  terrible  religion,  called  the  Re- 
ligion of  the  Druids.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  over,  in  veiy 
early  times  indeed,  from  the  opposite  country  of  France,  anciently 
called  Qauly  and  to  have  mixed  up  the  worship  of  the  Serpent, 
and  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  with  the  worship  of  some  of  the 
Heathen  Qods  and  Groddesses.  Most  of  its  ceremonies  were  kept 
secret  by  the  priests,  the  Druids,  who  pretended  to  be  enchanters, 
and  who  carried  magicians'  wands,  and  wore,  each  of  them,  about 
his  neck,  what  he  told  the  ignorant  people  was  a  Serpent's  egg  in 
a  golden  case.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Druidical  ceremonies  in- 
daded  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  the  torture  of  some  sus- 
pected criminals,  and,  on  particular  occasions,  even  the  burning 
alive,  in  immense  wicker  cages,  of  a  number  of  men  and  animals 
together.  The  Druid  Priests  had  some  kind  of  veneration  for  the 
oik,  and  for  the  mistletoe  —  the  same  plant  that  we  hang  up  in 
houses  at  Christmas  Time  now  —  when  its  white  Wm^  ^^^ 
upon  the  Oak.     They  met  together  in  dark  wooda,  ^Yvvc\i  >i>ci^ 
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called  Sacred  Groves;  and  there  tbpy  inetnicbxl,  in  their  m^t«- 
riuds  arts,  young  men  who  came  to  them  a«  pupils,  anil  who  some- 
tiiTiis  st&jal  wilb  them  aa  long  aa  twenty  yeare. 

Tbeae  Druids  built  great  Temples  and  altars,  open  lo  the  eky, 
fragments  of  xomc  of  which  are  yet  rcuaining.  Stunehenge,  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  in  Wiltshire,  is  the  moat  esttwirdinary  of  thosev 
Thre«  curious  stones,  called  Kits  Coty  House,  on  Bluebell  UiU, 
near  Mudstooc,  in  Kent,  form  anotier.  We  know,  fiwrn  eiaiiun»- 
tion  of  the  great  blocks  of  which  such  buildings  are  made^  that 
they  could  not  have  been  Riis^  without  the  aid  of  some  ingenious 
machines,  which  are  common  now,  but  which  the  ancient  Britons 
certainly  did  not  use  in  making  their  o<nn  uncomfortable  house& 
I  should  not  wonder  if  the  Druids,  and  their  pupils  who  stayed 
with  them  twenty  years,  knowing  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
Britons,  kept  the  people  out  of  Kght  while  they  made  these  build- 
ings, and  then  pretended  tliat  they  built  them  by  mngic.  Perhaps 
they  had  a  hand  in  the  fortresses  loo ;  at  all  eventtt,  as  they  were 
very  powerful,  and  very  much  believed  in,  and  as  they  made  and 
executed  the  laws,  and  piud  no  taxes,  I  ilon't  wonder  that  tiiey 
liked  their  tnule.  And,  as  they  persuaded  the  people  the  more 
Druids  there  wcje,  the  better  off  the  people  would  be,  I  don't 
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na  great  risk  of  being  totally  defeated.  However,  for  once  that 
the  bold  Britons  beat  him,  he  beat  them  twice;  though  not  so 
Boundly  but  that  he  was  veiy  glad  to  accept  their  proposab  of 
peace,  and  go  away. 

But,  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  he  came  back ;  this  time, 
with  eight  hundred  vessels  and  thirty  thousand  men.  The  British 
tribes  chose,  as  their  general-in-chief,  a  Briton,  whom  the  Romans 
in  their  Latin  language  called  Cassivellaunus,  but  whose  Brit- 
ish name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Caswallon.  A  brave  general 
he  was,  and  well  he  and  his  soldiers  fought  the  Roman  army  !  So 
wdly  that  whenever  in  that  war  the  Roman  soldiers  saw  a  great 
cloud  of  dust,  and  heard  the  rattle  of  the  rapid  British  chariots, 
they  trembled  in  their  hearts.  Besides  a  number  of  smaller  battles, 
there  was  a  battle  fought  near  Canterbury,  in  Kent ;  there  was  a 
battle  fought  near  Chertsey,  in  Surrey ;  there  was  a  battle  fought 
near  a  marshy  little  town  in  a  wood,  the  capital  of  that  part  of 
Britain  which  belonged  to  Cassivellaunus,  and  which  was  prob- 
ably near  what  is  now  Saint  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire.  However, 
brave  Cassivkllaunus  had  the  worst  of  it,  on  the  whole ;  though 
he  and  his  men  always  fought  like  lions.  As  the  other  British 
chiefe  were  jealous  of  him,  and  were  always  quarrelling  with  him, 
and  with  one  another,  he  gave  up,  and  proposed  peace.  Julius 
Cffisar  was  very  glad  to  grant  peace  easily,  and  to  go  away  again 
with  all  his  remaining  ships  and  men.  He  had  expected  to  find 
pearls  in  Britain,  and  he  may  have  found  a  few  for  anything  I 
know;  but,  at  all  events,  he  found  delicious  oysters,  and  I  am 
sure  he  found  tough  Britons  —  of  whom,  I  dare  say,  he  made 
the  same  complaint  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  tlie  great  French 
General  did,  eighteen  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  he  said 
they  were  such  unreasonable  fellows  that  they  never  knew  when 
they  were  beaten.  They  never  did  know,  I  believe,  and  never 
wilL 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  passed  on,  and  all  that  time,  there  was 
peace  in  Britain.  The  Britons  improved  their  towns  and  mode  of 
life :  became  more  civilised,  travelled,  and  Icamt  a  great  deal  from 
the  Qaulfl  and  Romans.  At  last,  the  Roman  Emperor,  Claudius, 
sent  AuLUS  Plautius,  a  skilful  general,  with  a  mighty  force,  to 
subdue  the  Island,  and  shortly  afberwanls  arrived  himself.  They 
did  little ;  and  Ostorius  Scapula,  another  general,  came.  Some 
of  .the  British  Chiefs  of  Tribes  submitted.  Others  resolved  to 
fight  to  the  death.  Of  these  brave  men,  the  bravest  wa.s  Carac- 
TACUt^  or  Caradoo,  who  gave  battle  t^)  the  RomanH,  with  \m 
tinnj,  among  the  mountains  of  North  Wak's.  "T\\\a  vVan,''  ^v\ 
he  to  bii  adfliers^  "decides  the  fate  of  Britain  \    \out  VvVtV^,  vi\ 
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your  eternal  slareiy,  dates  from  this  hour.  Remember  jam  bnm 
ani'cslors,  who  drove  the  great  Ciesar  bimaelf  acroBs  the  sea ! "  On 
heiiring  these  words,  his  men,  with  a  great  shout,  rushed  upon  Uie 
Roniiins.  But  the  strong  Roman  Bwords  and  annour  vere  too 
miiili  for  the  weaker  British  weapons  in  close  conflict.  The 
}!riloii3  lost  the  day.  The  wife  and  daughter  of  the  iasn 
Oakactacus  were  taken  prisonere;  hb  brothers  delivered  tbem- 
solvos  up ;  he  himself  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Romana 
by  bis  false  and  base  step-mothei ;  and  they  carried  him,  and  all 
hid  family,  in  triumph  to  Rome. 

But  a  great  man  will  be  great  in  misfortune,  great  in  prison, 
great  in  chains.  His  noble  air,  and  dignified  endurance  of  diatieaa, 
BO  touched  the  Roman  people  who  thronged  the  streets  to  see  him, 
that  he  and  his  family  were  restored  to  freedom.  No  one  knows 
whether  his  great  heart  broke,  and  he  died  in  Rome,  or  whether 
he  rver  returned  to  his  own  dear  country.  English  oaks  baTe 
grown  up  from  acorns,  and  withered  away,  when  they  wera  fanii- 
dreils  of  years  old  —  and  other  oaks  have  sprung  up  in  their  plaoei^ 
and  died  too,  very  aged  —  since  the  test  of  the  hbtoiy  of  the  bnTe 
(.'.VRAfTACUs  was  forgotten. 

.^till,  the  Britons  ./v/,;/./  i,„t  j-ield.     Tlipy  rose  again  and  t 
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la«t;  bat  they  were  yanquished  with  great  slaughter,  and  the 
anhappj  queen  took  poison. 

StiU,  the  spirit  of  the  Britons  was  not  broken.  When  Sueto- 
nius left  the  country,  they  fell  upon  his  troops,  and  retook  the 
Island  of  Anglesey.  Agricola  came,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after- 
wards, and  retook  it  once  more,  and  devoted  seven  years  to  sub- 
duing the  countiy,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  called 
Scotland  ;  but,  its  people,  the  Caledonians,  resisted  him  at  eveiy 
inch  of  ground.  They  fought  the  bloodiest  battles  with  him ;  they 
killed  their  very  wives  and  children,  to  prevent  his  making  pris- 
oners of  them ;  they  fell,  fighting,  in  such  great  numbers  that 
certain  hills  in  Scotland  arc  yet  supposed  to  be  vast  heaps  of  stones 
piled  up  above  their  graves.  Hadrian  came,  thirty  years  after- 
wards, and  still  they  resisted  him.  Severua  came,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred yeare  afterwards,  and  they  worried  his  great  army  like  dogs, 
and  rejoiced  to  see  them  die,  by  thouAands,  in  the  bogs  and  swamps. 
Oaragalla,  the  son  and  successor  of  Severus,  did  the  most  to 
conquer  them,  for  a  time ;  but  not  by  force  of  arms.  He  knew 
how  little  that  would  do.  He  yielded  up  a  quantity  of  land  to 
the  Caledonians,  and  gave  the  Britons  the  same  privileges  as  the 
Romans  possessed.     There  was  pence,  after  this,  for  seventy  years. 

Then  new  enemies  arose.  They  were  the  Saxons,  a  fierce,  sea- 
fiuing  people  from  the  countries  to  the  North  of  the  Rhine,  the 
great  river  of  Germany  on  the  banks  of  which  the  best  grapes 
grow  to  make  the  German  wine.  They  began  to  come,  in  pirate 
ships,  to  the  sea-coast  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  to  plunder  them. 
They  were  repulsed  by  Carausius,  a  native  cither  of  Belgium  or 
of  Britain,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Romans  to  the  command, 
and  under  whom  the  Britons  first  began  to  fight  upon  the  sea. 
But^  after  this  time,  they  renewed  their  ravages.  A  few  years 
more,  and  the  Scots  (which  was  then  tlie  name  for  the  people  of 
Ireland),  and  the  Picts,  a  northern  people,  began  to  make  frequent 
plundering  incursions  into  the  Soutli  of  Britain.  All  these  attacks 
were  repeated,  at  intervals,  during  two  hundred  years,  and  through 
a  long  sacoession  of  Roman  Emperors  and  chiefs  ;  during  all  which 
length  of  time,  the  Britons  rose  against  the  Romans,  over  and  over 
again.  At  last,  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Honorius,  when  the 
Roman  power  all  over  the  world  was  fast  declining,  and  when 
Rome  wanted  all  her  soldiers  at  home,  the  Romans  abandoned  all 
hope  of  conquering  Britain,  and  went  away.  And  still,  at  last, 
ti  at  firsts  the  Britons  rose  against  them,  in  their  old  brave 
msnner;  for,  a  very  little  while  before,  they  had  turned  away 
the  Roman  magistrates,  and  declared  themselves  an  \\ivkv^Tv\<ec!iX 
people. 
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Five  hundred  yean  bad  passed,  mnce  Jutitis  Cieear's  first  injar 
SLi>n  of  the  Island,  when  tbe  Romans  departed  from  it  for  erer 
lu  Che  course  of  that  time,  although  they  had  been  the  cause  of 
terrible  fighting  and  bloodshed,  they  had  done  much  to  impron 
the  condition  of  the  Britons.  They  hod  made  great  militaij  roads ; 
tijoy  had  built  forts  ;  they  bad  taught  them  how  to  dress,  and  arm 
themselves,  much  better  than  they  had  ever  known  bow  to  do 
before  ;  tbey  bad  refined  the  wbole  British  way  of  living.  Aoric- 
[>L.v  had  built  a  great  wall  of  earth,  more  than  seventy  miles  hmg, 
extending  from  Newcastle  to  beyond  Carlisle,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  tbe  Picts  and  Scots ;  Hadrian  had  strengthened  it; 
Sevekus,  finding  it  much  in  want  of  repair,  had  built  it  afresh  of 
stouc.  Above  all,  it  was  in  tbe  Roman  time,  and  by  means  of 
Roman  ships,  that  the  Christian  Religion  was  first  brought  into 
Britain,  and  its  people  first  taught  tbe  great  lesson  that,  to  be 
goud  in  the  sight  of  God,  they  must  lore  their  neighbours  as  them- 
selves, and  do  unto  others  as  tbey  would  be  done  by.  Tbe  Draids 
declared  that  it  was  very  wicked  to  believe  in  any  such  thing,  and 
cursed  all  tbe  people  who  did  believe  it,  very  heartily.  But,  when 
tlic  people  found  that  they  were  none  the  better  for  the  blessings 
of  tlie  Druids,  and  none  the  worse  for  tbe  curses  of  the  Dniids, 
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Stonehenge  yet  standB :  a  monument  of  the  earlier  time  when 
the  Roman  name  was  unknown  in  Britain,  and  when  the  Druids, 
with  their  hest  magic  wands,  could  not  have  written  it  in  the  sands 
of  the*  wild  aea^ore. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANCDSNT  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  EARLY  SAXONS. 

The  Romans  had  scarcely  gone  away  from  Britain,  when  the 
Britons  began  to  wish  they  had  never  left  it.  For,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers being  gone,  and  the  Britons  being  much  reduced  in  numbers 
by  their  long  wars,  the  Picts  and  Scots  came  pouring  in,  over  the 
broken  and  unguarded  wall  of  Severus,  in  swarms.  They  plun- 
dered the  richest  towns,  and  killed  the  people  ;  and  came  back  so 
often  for  more  booty  and  more  slaughter,  that  the  unfortunate 
Britons  lived  a  life  of  terror.  As  if  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  not 
bad  enough  on  land,  the  Saxons  attacked  the  islanders  by  sea ;  and, 
as  if  something  more  were  still  wanting  to  make  them  miserable, 
ihej  qnarreUed  bitterly  among  themselves  as  to  what  prayers  they 
ought  to  say,  and  how  they  ought  to  say  them.  The  priests,  being 
Teiy  angry  with  one  another  on  these  questions,  cursed  one  another 
in  the  heartiest  manner;  and  (uncommonly  like  the  old  Druids) 
cursed  all  the  people  whom  they  could  not  persuade.  So,  altogether, 
the  Britons  were  very  badly  off,  you  may  believe. 

Thej  were  in  such  distress,  in  short,  that  they  sent  a  letter  to 
Rome  entreating  help — which  they  called  the  Groans  of  the  Britons ; 
and  in  which  they  said,  '*  The  barbarians  cliase  us  into  the  sea,  the 
■ea  tiirows  us  back  upon  the  barbarians,  and  wc  have  only  the  hard 
choice  left  us  of  perishing  by  the  sword,  or  perishing  by  the  waves." 
But^  the  Romans  could  not  help  them,  even  if  they  were  so  inclined ; 
for  thej  had  enough  to  do  to  defend  theniselvcs  against  tlieir  o\n\ 
enemies^  who  were  then  very  fierce  and  strong.  At  last,  the  Britons, 
unable  to  bear  their  hard  condition  any  longer,  resolved  to  make 
peace  with  the  Saxons,  and  to  invite  the  Saxons  to  cx)me  into  their 
oountiy,  and  help  them  to  keep  out  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

It  was  a  British  Prince  named  Vortioern  wlio  took  this  resolu- 
tion, and  ifho  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Henoist  and  Horsa, 
two  Saxon  chiefe.  Both  of  these  names,  in  the  old  Saxon  language, 
rngaify  HoTM ;  for  the  Saxons,  like  many  other  nations  in  a  rough 
itate,  were  fond  of  giving  men  the  names  of  animals,  as  Horse, 
WM,  Bear,  Hound.  The  Indians  of  North  America,  —  iv  ^erj  m- 
isrior  people  to  the  Saxona,  though  —  do  the  aamc  U>  X\^  ^1* 
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liKNGiST  antl  HoRSA  drove  out  the  Picts  and  Scota ;  and  Vosn- 
GKKs,  being  grateful  to  tbem  for  that  service,  made  no  oppoatiao 
11}  their  settling  themselves  in  that  part  of  England  which  is  ailed 
the  Istc  of  Thanet,  or  to  their  inviting  over  more  of  their  couufarjr- 
iiiciL  to  join  them.  But  Hencist  had  &  beautiful  daughter  named 
Ui>w£na;  and  when,  at  a  feast,  she  filled  a  golden  goblet  to  the 
hriin  with  wine,  and  gave  it  to  Vobtioskn,  saying  in  a  sweet  voice, 
"  Doar  King,  thy  health  ! "  the  King  fell  in  love  with  her.  U; 
opinion  is,  that  the  cunning  HB>'Qm  meant  him  to  do  ac^  in  oider 
that  the  Saxons  might  have  greater  influence  with  him;  and 
that  the  foir  Rowi!5a  came  to  that  feast,  golden  goblet  and  all, 
on  purpose. 

At  any  rote,  they  were  married ;  and,  long  afterwards,  whatever 
the  King  was  angry  with  the  Saxons,  or  jealous  of  their  encroacb- 
meut.s,  RowEN'A  would  put  her  beautiful  anns  round  his  neck,  and 
softly  say,  "Dear  King,  they  are  my  people!  Be  fovouratJe  to 
thiiii.  as  you  loved  that  Saxon  girl  who  gave  you  the  golden  gob- 
lot  uj'  wine  at  the  least  I  "  And,  really,  I  don't  see  how  the  King 
i-ould  help  himself. 

All '  We  must  all  die !  In  the  course  of  years,  Voktioekn 
-  he  was  dethroned,  and  put  in  prison,  first,  I  am  afraid ; 
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wfaom  the;  had  iDnocently  invited  over  aa  frienda,  retired  into 
Wales  and  the  adjacent  country ;  into  Derooshire,  and  into  Com- 
walL  Those  parU  of  England  long  remained  unconquered.  And 
in  Cornwall  now  —  wliere  the  sco-coost  is  very  gloomy,  steep,  and 
nigged  —  where,  ia  the  dark  wint«r-time,  ehips  have  often  been 
wrecked  close  to  the  land,  and  every  soul  on  board  has  periehed  — 
where  the  winds  and  xtavex  bowl  drearily,  and  split  the  solid  rocks 
into  arches  and  cavcma  —  there  are  very  aacient  ruins,  which  the 
people  call  the  niiiis  of  Kino  Artuck's  Castle. 

Keot  is  the  most  famous  of  the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  because 
the  Christian  religion  was  preached  to  the  Saxons  there  (who  dom- 
ineered over  the  Britons  too  much,  to  care  fur  what  they  said  about 
their  rehgion,  or  anything  else)  by  Auuciitine,  a  monk  from  Rome. 
KiSG  Ethklbekt,  of  Kent,  whs  soon  converted  ;  and  the  moment 
he  said  he  was  a  Christian,  his  courtiers  all  said  they  were  Chiift- 
tiaus ;  after  which,  ten  thousand  of  his  subjects  said  they  were 
Cbhstians  too.  AuousTiNii  built  a  little  church,  close  to  thi; 
King's  palace,  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  heautiiiil  cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury.  Sebert,  tlie  King's  nephew,  built  on  a  muddy 
manhy  place  near  London,  where  there  had  been  a  temple  to 
Apollo,  a  church  dedicated  to  Saint  Peter,  which  is  now  WestmiU' 
Bter  Abbey.  And,  in  London  itself,  on  the  foumlatioii  of  a  temple  t« 
Diana,  he  built  anotb^T  little  church,  which  has  rtsi.'n  up,  since  that 
old  time,  to  be  Siiiut  Paul's. 

After  the  death  of  Ethklbert,  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria, 
who  was  such  n  good  king  that  it  was  said  a  woman  or  child  might 
openly  carry  a  purse  of  gold,  in  his  reign,  without  fear,  allowed 
fajs  child  to  be  baptisol,  and  held  a  great  council  to  consider 
whether  he  and  his  people  should  all  be  Christians  or  not  It  was 
decided  that  they  should  be.  CoiPi,  the  chief  priest  of  the  old 
religion,  made  a  great  speech  on  the  occasion.  In  this  discourse, 
be  told  the  people  that  he  had  found  out  the  old  gods  to  he  impo*- 
ton.  "1  am  quite  satisfied  of  it,"  he  said.  "Look  at  me!  I 
hare  been  serving  them  all  my  life,  and  they  hare  done  nothing  for 
me ;  whereas,  if  they  had  been  really  powerful,  they  could  not  have 
decently  done  less,  in  return  for  all  I  have  done  for  them,  than 
make  my  fortune.  As  they  have  never  made  roy  fortune,  I  am 
quite  convinced  they  are  impostors  !  "  When  this  singular  priest 
had  finished  speaking,  he  hastily  armed  himself  with  sword  and 
lance,  mounted  a  war-horse,  rode  at  a  furious  gallop  in  sight  of  all 
the  people  to  the  temple,  and  flung  bis  lance  against  it  as  an  insult. 
From  that  time,  the  Christian  religion  spread  itself  among  the  Sax- 
oos,  and  became  their  faith. 

The  next  veiy  famous  prinoe  was  EuBEKT.     He  \«w\.  iOiflA  ». 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  and  claimed  to  have  a  better 
right  to  the  throne  of  Wessex  than  Beostbic,  another  Stzon 
prince  who  was  at  the  head  of  that  kingdom,  and  who  married 
Edbubga,  the  daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  another  of  the  seyen  king- 
doms. TbS&  Queen  Edbubga  was  a  handsome  murdcrcsi,  who 
poisoned  people  when  they  offended  her.  One  day,  she  nixed  a 
cup  of  poison  for  a  certain  noble  belonging  to  the  court ;  but  her 
husband  drank  of  it  too,  by  mistake,  and  died.  Upon  this,  the 
people  revolted,  in  great  crowds ;  and  running  to  the  palace,  and 
thundering  at  the  gates,  cried,  "  Down  with  the  wicked  queen,  who 
poisons  men  ! "  They  drove  her  out  of  the  countiy,  and  abolished 
the  title  she  had  disgraced.  When  years  had  passed  away,  some 
travellers  came  home  from  Italy,  and  said  that  in  the  town  of  Pavia 
they  had  seen  a  ragged  beggar-woman,  who  had  once  been  hand- 
some, but  was  then  shriveUed,  bent,  and  yellow,  wandering  about 
the  streets,  crying  for  bread;  and  that  this  beggar-woman  was  the 
poisoning  English  queen.  It  was,  indeed,  Edburga;  and  so  she 
died,  without  a  shelter  for  her  wretched  head. 

Egbert,  not  considering  himself  safe  in  England,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  claimed  the  crown  of  Wessex  (for  he  thought  his 
rival  might  take  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death),  sought  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  King  of  France.  On  the  death  of 
Beortric,  so  unhappily  poisoned  by  mistake,  Egbert  came  back 
to  Britain ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Wessex ;  conquercil  some  of 
the  other  monarchs  of  the  seven  kingdoms ;  added  their  territories 
to  his  own ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  called  the  country  over  which  he 
ruled,  England. 

And  now,  new  enemies  arose,  who,  for  a  long  time,  troubled 
England  sorely.  These  were  the  Northmen,  the  people  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  whom  the  English  called  the  Danes.  They  were 
a  warlike  people,  quite  at  home  upon  the  sea ;  not  Christians  ;  very 
daring  and  cruel.  They  came  over  in  ships,  and  plundered  and 
burned  wheresoever  they  landed.  Once,  they  beat  Egbert  in  battle. 
Once,  Egbert  beat  them.  But,  they  cared  no  more  for  being 
beaten  than  the  English  themselves.  In  the  four  following  short 
reigns,  of  Ethelwulf,  and  his  sons,  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and 
Ethelred,  they  came  back,  over  and  over  again,  buniing  and  plun- 
dering, and  laying  England  waste.  In  the  last-mentioned  reign, 
they  seized  Edmund,  King  of  East  England,  and  bound  him  to  a 
tree.  Then,  they  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  change  his  relig- 
ion ;  but  he,  being  a  good  Christian,  steadily  refused.  \j\¥m  that, 
they  beat  him,  made  cowardly  jests  upon  him,  all  defencele^  as  he 
was,  shot  arrows  at  him,  and,  finally,  struck  off  his  head.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whose  head  they  might  have  struck  off  next,  but 
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for  the  death  of  King  Ethelred  from  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  fighting  against  them,  and  the  euccession  to  his  throne  of  the 
best  and  wisest  king  that  ever  lived  in  England. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ENGLAND   UNDEB  THE  GOOD  SAXON,  ALFRED. 

AiFRED  THE  Great  was  a  young  man,  three-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  when  he  became  king.  Twice  in  his  childhood,  he  had  been 
taken  to  Rome,  where  the  Saxon  nobles  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
on  journeys  which  they  supposed  to  be  religious ;  and,  once,  he  had 
stayed  for  some  time  in  Paris.  Learning,  however,  was  so  little 
cared  for,  then,  that  at  twelve  years  old  he  had  not  been  taught  to 
read ;  although,  of  the  sons  of  King  Ethelwulf,  he,  the  young- 
est, was  the  favourite.  But  he  had  —  as  most  men  who  grow  up 
to  be  great  and  good  are  generally  found  to  have  had  —  an  excellent 
mother ;  and,  one  day,  this  lady,  whose  name  was  Osburga,  hap- 
pene*!,  as  she  was  sitting  among  her  sons,  to  read  a  book  of  Saxon 
poetry.  The  art  of  printing  was  not  known  until  long  and  long 
after  that  period,  and  the  book,  which  was  written,  was  what  is 
called  "  illuminated,"  with  beautiful  bright  letters,  richly  painted. 
The  brothers  admiring  it  very  much,  their  mother  said,  "  I  will  give 
it  to  that  one  of  you  four  princes  who  first  learns  to  read."  Alfred 
sought  out  a  tutor  that  very  day,  applied  himself  to  learn  with 
great  diligence,  and  soon  won  the  book.  He  was  proud  of  it,  all 
his  life. 

This  great  king,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  fought  nine  battles 
with  the  Danes.  He  made  some  treaties  with  them  too,  by  which 
the  false  Danes  swore  they  would  quit  the  country.  They  pre- 
tended to  consider  that  they  had  taken  a  very  solemn  oath,  in  swear- 
ing this  upon  the  holy  bracelets  that  they  wore,  and  which  were 
always  buried  with  them  when  they  died ;  but  they  cared  little  for 
it,  for  they  thought  nothing  of  breaking  oaths  and  treaties  too,  as 
soon  as  it  suited  their  purpose,  and  coming  back  again  to  fight,  plun- 
der, and  burn,  as  usual.  One  fatal  winter,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
King  Alfred's  reign,  they  spread  themselves  in  great  numbers 
over  the  whole  of  England ;  and  so  dispersed  and  routed  the  King's 
soldiers  that  the  King  was  left  alone,  and  was  obliged  to  disguise 
himself  as  a  common  peasant,  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  cottage  of 
one  of  his  cowherds  who  did  not  know  his  face. 

Here,  Kino  Alfred,  while  the  Danes  sought  him  far  wad  \\ftax^ 
was  left  alone  one  day,  by  the  cowherd's  wife,  lo  'waArfcXi  wycsi'Si  ^lais^^ 
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wliii'h  slic  put  to  bako  upon  the  hearth.  But,  being  at  work  n^n 
liis  biiws  and  arrows,  with  which  he  hoped  to  punish  the  false  Dues 
when  a  brighter  time  Bhould  come,  and  thinking  deeply  of  his  poor 
uiilinppy  subjects  whom  the  Danes  chased  through  the  land,  bisaoble 
mind  forgot  the  cnkcs,  and  tbcy  were  burnt.  "  What !  "  sad  the 
cowlK'rd's  wife,  nho  scolded  hini  well  when  she  came  haik,  and 
little  tliought  that  she  waa  acolding  the  King,  "you  will  be  ready 
eninigli  to  eat  them  by-and-bye,  and  yet  you  cannot  watct  them, 
idle  dogl" 

At  length,  the  DeTonshire  meo  made  bead  against  a  new  host 
of  Danes  who  landed  on  their  coast ;  killed  their  chief,  and  capt- 
ur(H)  tlirir  flog  ;  on  which  was  represented  the  likeness  of  a  Raven 
—  a  very  fit  bird  for  a  thievish  army  like  that,  I  think.  The  loss 
of  their  standard  troubled  the  Danes  greatly,  for  they  believtd  it 
to  be  enchanted  —  woven  by  the  three  daughters  of  one  fathtr  in 
a  single  afternoon  —  and  they  had  a  stoi;  among  themselves  that 
when  they  were  victorious  in  battle,  the  Ruvcn  stretched  his  vings 
and  seemed  to  fly ;  and  that  when  they  were  defeated,  he  would 
(irixip.  He  had  good  reason  to  droop,  now,  if  he  could  have  lone 
anything  half  ao  sensible ;  for.  King  Alfred  joined  the  Devon- 
shire men  ;  made  a  camp  with  them  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground  in 

<  midst  of  a  bog  in  SomersctshiTe ;  and   prepared  for  a 
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who  had  bo  often  injured  him.  This,  Outhbuh  did.  At  his  bap- 
tism, King  Alfred  was  his  godfather.  And  Guthrum  was  an 
honourable  chief  who  well  deserved  that  clemency ;  for,  ever  after- 
wanis  he  was  loyal  and  faithful  to  the  king.  The  Danes  under 
him  were  faithful  too.  They  plundered  and  burned  no  more,  but 
worked  like  honest  men.  They  ploughed,  and  sowed,  and  reaped, 
and  led  good  honest  English  lives.  And  I  hope  the  children  of 
those  Danes  played,  many  a  time,  with  Saxon  children  in  the  sunny 
fields ;  and  that  Danish  young  men  fell  in  love  with  Saxon  girls, 
and  married  them ;  and  that  English  travellers,  benighted  at  the 
doors  of  Danish  cottages,  often  went  in  for  shelter  until  morning ; 
and  that  Danes  and  Saxons  sat  by  the  red  fire,  friends,  talking  of 
Kino  Alfred  the  Great. 

All  the  Danes  were  not  like  these  under  Guthrum  ;  for,  after 
some  years,  more  of  them  came  over,  in  the  old  plundering  and 
burning  way  —  among  them  a  fierce  pirate  of  the  name  of  Hast- 
ings, who  had  the  boldness  to  sail  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend, 
with  eighty  ships.  For  three  years  there  was  a  war  with  these 
Danes ;  and  there  was  a  famine  in  the  country,  too,  and  a  plague, 
both  upon  human  creatures  and  beasts.  But  King  Alfred,  whose 
mighty  heart  never  failed  him,  built  large  ships  nevertheless,  with 
which  to  pursue  the  pirates  on  the  sea;  and  he  encouraged  his 
soldiers,  by  his  brave  example,  to  fight  valiantly  against  them  on 
the  shore.  At  last,  he  drove  them  all  away ;  and  then  there  was 
repose  in  England. 

As  great  and  good  in  peace,  as  he  was  great  and  good  in  war. 
King  Alfred  never  rested  from  his  labours  to  improve  his  people. 
He  loved  to  talk  with  clever  men,  and  with  travellers  from  foreign 
countries,  and  to  write  down  what  they  told  him,  for  his  people  to 
read.  He  had  studied  Latin  after  learning  to  read  English,  and 
now  another  of  his  labours  was,  to  translate  Latin  books  into  the 
English-Saxon  tongue,  that  his  people  might  be  interested,  and 
improved  by  their  contents.  He  made  just  laws,  that  they  might 
live  more  happily  and  freely ;  he  turned  away  all  partial  judges, 
that  no  wrong  might  be  done  them ;  he  was  so  careful  of  their 
property,  and  punished  robbers  so  severely,  that  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  say  that  under  the  great  King  Alfred,  garlands  of 
golden  chains  and  jewels  might  have  hung  across  the  streets,  and 
no  man  would  have  touched  one.  He  founded  schools ;  he 
patiently  heard  causes  himself  in  his  Court  of  Justice ;  the  great 
desires  of  his  heart  were,  to  do  right  to  all  his  subjects,  and  to 
leave  England  better,  wiser,  happier  in  all  ways,  than  he  found  it. 
His  industry  in  these  efforts  was  quite  astonishing.  Every  day  he 
divided  into  certain  portions,  and  in  each  portion  de^o\j^  \v\TWMf\\ 
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to  a  ('erUin  pursuit.  That  he  might  divide  his  time  exactlj,  he 
hail  wax  torches  or  candles  made,  which  were  all  of  the  same  size, 
were  notched  across  at  regular  distances,  and  were  always  kept 
buraiog.  Thus,  as  the  candles  burnt  down,  he  divided  the  d*j 
into  notches,  almost  as  accurately  as  wc  now  divide  it  into  hoim 
upon  the  clock.  But  when  the  candles  were  first  invented,  it  was 
found  that  the  wind  and  draughts  of  air,  blowing  into  the  palace 
through  the  doors  and  windows,  and  through  the  chinks  in  the 
Willis,  caused  them  to  gutter  and  burn  unequally.  To  preToit 
this,  the  King  had  them  put  into  cases  formed  of  wood  and  whit« 
horn.     And  these  were  the  first  lanthoms  ever  mode  in  England. 

All  this  time,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  terrible  unknown  disease, 
wliich  caused  him  violent  and  frequent  pain  that  nothing  could 
relieve.  He  bore  it,  as  he  had  bonie  all  the  troubles  of  his  life, 
like  a  brave  good  man,  until  he  was  fifty-three  years  old ;  and  then, 
having  reignol  thirty  years,  he  died.  He  died  in  the  year  nine 
huiiilreU  and  one  ;  but,  long  ago  as  that  is,  hia  &me,  and  the  love 
anil  ^^nttitude  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him,  are  freshly  re- 
metubcred  to  the  present  hour. 

Ill  the  next  reign,  which  was  the  reign  of  Edward,  sumamed 
The  Elder,  who  was  chosen  in  council  to  succeed,  a  nephew  of 
;  Alfred  troubled  the  cotmtrr  by  trying  to  ubtaiu  the  throne. 
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musical  iDstniments.  A  harp  was  passed  round,  at  a  feast,  like  the 
drinking-bowl,  from  guest  to  guest ;  and  each  one  usually  sang  or 
played  when  his  turn  came.  The  weapons  of  the  Saxons  were 
stoutly  made,  and  among  them  was  a  terrible  iron  hammer  that 
gave  deadly  blows,  and  was  long  remembered.  The  Saxons  them- 
selves were  a  handsome  people.  The  men  were  proud  of  their  long 
fair  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead ;  their  ample  beards,  their  fresh 
complexions,  and  clear  eyes.  The  beauty  of  the  Saxon  women  filled 
all  England  with  a  new  delight  and  grace. 

I  have  more  to  tell  of  the  Saxons  yet,  but  I  stop  to  say  this  now, 
because  under  the  Great  Alfred,  all  the  best  points  of  the  Eng- 
lish-Saxon character  were  first  encouraged,  and  in  him  first  shown. 
It  has  been  the  greatest  character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Wherever  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon  race  have  gone,  have  sailed, 
or  otherwise  made  their  way,  even  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
world,  they  have  been  patient,  persevering,  never  to  be  broken  in 
spirit,  never  to  be  turned  aside  from  enterprises  on  which  they  have 
resolved.  In  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  the  whole  world  over ; 
in  the  desert,  in  the  forest,  on  the  sea ;  scorched  by  a  burning  sun, 
or  frozen  by  ice  that  never  melts ;  the  Saxon  blood  remains  un- 
changed. Wheresoever  that  race  goes,  there,  law  and  industry, 
and  safety  for  life  and  property,  and  all  the  great  results  of  steady 
perseverance,  are  certain  to  arise. 

I  pause  to  think  ^ith  admiration,  of  the  noble  king  who,  in  his 
single  person,  possessed  all  the  Saxon  virtues.  Whom  misfortune 
could  not  subdue,  whom  prosperity  could  not  spoil,  whose  persever- 
ance nothing  could  shake.  Who  was  hopeful  in  defeat,  and  gener- 
ous in  success.  Who  loved  justice,  freedom,  trutli,  and  knowledge. 
Who,  in  his  care  to  instmct  his  people,  probably  did  more  to  pre- 
serve the  beautiful  old  Saxon  language,  tlian  I  can  imagine.  With- 
out whom,  the  Englisli  tongue  in  which  I  tell  this  story  might  have 
wanted  half  its  meaning.  As  it  is  said  that  his  spirit  still  inspires 
some  of  our  best  English  laws,  so,  let  you  and  I  pray  that  it  may 
animate  our  English  hearts,  at  least  to  this  —  to  resolve,  when  we 
we  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  left  in  ignorance,  that  we  will  do  our 
best,  while  life  is  in  us,  to  have  them  taught  ;  and  to  tell  those 
rulers  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  them,  and  who  neglect  their  duty, 
that  they  have  profited  very  little  by  all  the  years  that  have  rolle<i 
away  since  the  year  nine  hundreil  and  one,  and  that  they  are  far 
behind  the  bright  example  of  King  Alfred  the  Great. 
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ATBELSTAy,  the  soo  of  Edward  the  Elder,  succeeded  t 
He  reigned  only  fiticen  jaas  ■  but  lie  icmembered  tbc  g! 
grand&tiicr,  the  gKat  Alfred,  and  governed  England  « 
duoed  the  turbulent  people  of  Wiiles,  ami  obliged  them  to  pxf  fa 
u  tribute  in  monej,  and  in  c»ttl^  and  to  aend  him  tiieir  be$t  hawloii 
and  hounds.  Be  waa  victorious  over  the  Cornish  men,  who  wtn 
not  jet  quiet  under  the  Saxon  guvemment.  He  iieslorcd  sadi  tf* 
the  old  laws  as  were  good,  and  had  tatlen  into  disuse  :  made  i 
wise  niiw  laws,  and  took  care  of  the  jioor  and  weak.  A  strong  alS*- 
ance,  nuide  aguinst  him  by  AsUiT  a  Danish  Prince,  CoKaTAXTXifft 
King  of  the  Scots,  snd  the  people  uf  Korth  Wales,  be  brake  m4' 
defe;ited  in  one  great  battle,  lung  tuiuous  for  the  vast  aumbers  alant' 
in  it.  Aftcrthat,  he  lia<f  a  quiet  rHgn  ;  the  lords  and  ladies  ft 
him  had  leisure  to  become  polite  and  agreeable  ;  snd  foreign  prinoMt 
were  glad  (as  tbey  have  sometimes  been  since)  to  come  to  ^ngjunj ' 
on  visits  to  tbc  Kugtish  oourt. 

^\'hen  Athelstan   died,   at  forty-eevcn   years  old,  bis    brotba 
Ei'Mr'jiw,  who  was  only  cicbtcen,  bei^me  kinc.     IK-  was  the  Snt 
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own  dining-hiil],  and  be  stabbed  in  preseace  of  the  company  who 
at«  and  draak  with  him. 

Then  succeeded  tho  boy-king  Edbed,  who  was  weak  and  sickly 
in  body,  but  of  a  strong  mind.  And  his  armies  fought  the  North- 
men, the  I>ane8,  and  Norwegians,  or  the  Soa-Kings,  as  they  were 
called,  and  beat  them  for  the  time.  And,  in  nine  years,  Edred  died, 
and  passed  away. 

Then  came  the  boy-king  Edwy,  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  but  the  real 
king,  who  had  the  real  power,  was  a  monk  named  Dunstan  —  a 
clever  priest,  a  little  mad,  and  not  a  little  proud  and  cruel. 

Uunstan  was  then  Abbot  of  GLtstenbury  Abbey,  whither  the 
body  of  King  Edmund  the  Magnificent  was  carried,  to  be  buried. 
While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  got  out  of  hia  bed  one  night  (being  then 
in  a  fever),  and  walked  about  Glastonbury  Church  when  it  was 
under  ri'puir ;  and,  bccau.w  he  did  not  tumble  olT  some  scaffolds 
that  were  there,  and  break  liis  neck,  it  was  reported  that  he  had 
been  shown  over  the  building  by  an  angel.  He  had  also  mode  a 
harp  that  was  said  to  play  of  itst'lf — whirh  it  very  likely  did,  as 
jEolian  Harps,  wliich  are  played  by  the  wind,  and  are  understood 
now,  always  do.  For  these  wonders  he  had  been  once  denounced 
by  his  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  his  favour  with  the  late  King 
Athclstan,  as  a  magician  ;  and  he  hail  been  waylaid,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  thrown  into  a  marsli.  But  he  got  out  again,  some- 
how, to  cause  a  great  deal  of  trouble  yet. 

The  priests  of  those  days  were,  generally,  the  only  scholara. 
They  were  learned  in  many  things.  Having  to  make  their  own  con- 
vents and  monasteries  on  uncultivated  gruimds  that  were  granted 
to  them  by  the  Crown,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  good 
farmers  and  good  ganlcners,  or  their  lands  would  have  been  too  poor 
to  support  them.  For  the  decoration  of  the  chapels  where  they 
prayed,  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  refectories  where  they  ate  and 
drank,  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  good  carpenters,  good 
smiths,  goo<l  paintera,  among  them.  For  their  greater  safety  in 
sickness  and  accident,  living  alone  by  themselves  in  solitary  places, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  study  the  virtues  of  plants  and 
herbs,  and  should  know  how  to  dress  cuts,  bums,  scalds,  and  bruises, 
and  how  to  set  broken  limbs.  Accordingly,  they  taught  themselves, 
and  one  another,  a  great  variety  of  useful  arts;  and  became  skilful 
in  agriculture,  medicine,  surgery,  and  handicisft.  And  when  they 
wanted  the  aid  of  any  httle  piece  of  machinery,  which  would  be 
simple  enough  now,  but  was  marvellous  then,  to  impose  a  trick  upon 
the  poor  peasants,  they  knew  very  well  how  to  make  it ;  and  did 
make  it  many  a  time  and  often,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Sunstan,  AbbotofQlastonbury  Abbey,  was  one  t:A^.Wi&»tN.«U9r 
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cioiis  of  these  monks.  He  was  an  mgenioue  Bmith,  and  worked  at 
a  fiirjxc  in  a  little  cell.  This  cell  was  made  too  short  to  admit  of 
his  lying  at  full  length  when  he  went  to  deep  —  as  if  that  did  any 
(,mik1  to  anybody  !  —  and  he  used  to  tell  the  moet  extraoTdinai;  lies 
abuut  demons  and  spirits,  who,  he  said,  camo  there  to  peneente 
him.  For  instance,  he  related  that  one  day  when  he  was  at  wo^ 
tlic  ilt-vil  looked  in  at  tlie  little  viniiow,  and  tried  to  tempt  him  to 
loiiil  A  life  of  idle  pleasure ;  whereupon,  having  his  pincers  in  the 
lirt>,  red  hot,  be  seized  the  deril  by  the  nose,  and  put  him  to  such 
pain,  that  his  bcUowings  were  heard  for  miles  and  miles.  Some 
])i<uplc  are  inclined  to  think  thb  nonsense  a  part  of  DnnBtan's  mad- 
ness (for  bis  head  never  quite  recovered  the  fever),  but  I  think  noL 
I  observe  that  it  induced  the  ignorant  people  to  consider  him  a 
holy  man,  and  that  it  made  him  very  powerful  Which  was 
exactly  what  he  always  wanted. 

Oil  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  the  handsome  boy-king  Edw^, 
it  was  remarked  by  Ono,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (who  waa  k 
Dniio  by  birth),  that  the  King  quietly  left  the  coronation  feast, 
while  all  the  company  were  there.  Odo,  much  displeased,  sent  his 
friend  Dunstan  to  seek  him.  Dunstan  finding  him  in  the  company 
of  his  beautiful  young  wife  £lgiva,  and  her  mother  Ethelgiva, 
I    liuiy,  not  only  ^,Tos^ly  abused  them,  but 
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hftppy!"  and  they  cured  her  of  her  cruel  wound,  and  sent  her 
home  as  beautiful  as  before.  But  the  villain  Dunstan,  and  that 
other  Tillain,  Odo,  caused  her  to  be  waylaid  at  Gloucester  as  she 
was  joyfully  hurrying  to  join  her  husband,  and  to  be  hacked  and 
hewn  with  swords,  and  to  be  barbarously  maimed  and  lamed,  and 
left  to  die.  When  £dwy  the  Fair  (his  people  called  him  so,  be- 
cause he  was  so  young  and  handsome)  heard  of  her  dreadful  fate, 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  so  the  pitiful  story  of  the  poor 
young  wife  and  husband  ends  !  Ah  !  Better  to  be  two  cottagers 
in  these  better  times,  than  king  and  queen  of  England  in  those  bad 
days,  though  never  so  fair ! 

Then  came  the  boy-king,  Edoar,  called  the  Peaceful,  fifteen 
years  old.  Dunstan,  being  still  the  real  king,  drove  all  married 
priests  out  of  the  monasteries  and  abbeys,  and  replaced  them  by 
solitary  monks  like  himself,  of  the  rigid  order  called  the  Benedic- 
tines. He  made  himself  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  his  greater 
gioiy;  and  exercised  such  power  over  the  neighbouring  British 
princes,  and  so  collected  them  about  the  King,  that  once,  when  the 
King  held  his  court  at  Chester,  and  went  on  the  river  Dee  to  visit 
the  monasteiy  of  St.  John,  the  eight  oars  of  his  boat  were  pulled 
(as  the  people  used  to  delight  in  relating  in  stories  and  songs)  by 
eig^t  crowned  kings,  and  steered  by  the  King  of  England.  As 
Edgar  was  very  obedient  to  Dunstan  and  the  monks,  they  took 
great  pains  to  represent  him  as  the  best  of  kings.  But  he  was 
really  profligate,  debauched,  and  vicious.  He  once  forcibly  carried 
off  a  young  lady  from  the  convent  at  Wilton  ;  and  Dunstan,  pre- 
tending to  be  very  much  sliockcd,  condcnmcd  him  not  to  wear  his 
crown  upon  his  heail  for  seven  years  —  no  great  punishment,  I 
dare  say,  as  it  can  hardly  have  been  a  more  comfortable  ornament 
to  wear,  than  a  stewpan  without  a  handle.  His  marriage  with  his 
second  wife,  Elfrida,  is  one  of  the  worst  events  of  his  reign. 
Hearing  of  the  beauty  of  this  lady,  he  despatched  his  favourite 
oourtier,  Athelwold,  to  her  father's  castle  in  Devonshire,  to  sec 
if  she  were  really  as  charming  as  fame  reported.  Now,  she  was  so 
exceedingly  beautiful  that  Athelwold  fell  in  love  with  her  himself, 
and  married  her ;  but  he  told  the  King  that  she  was  only  rich  — 
not  handsome.  The  King,  suspecting  the  truth  when  they  came 
home,  resolved  to  pay  the  ncwly-marrieil  couple  a  visit ;  and,  sud- 
denly, told  Athelwold  to  prepare  for  his  immediate  coming.  Ath- 
elwold, terrified,  confessed  to  his  young  wife  what  he  had  said  and 
done,  and  implored  her  to  disguise  her  beauty  by  some  ugly  dress 
or  silly  manner,  that  he  might  be  safe  from  the  King^s  anger.  She 
promised  that  she  would  ;  but  she  was  a  proud  woman,  who  would 
far  lather  have  been  a  queen  than  the  wife  oi  a  co\it\^fii.     ^tL^ 
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dressed  hcTBcIf  in  her  beet  dress,  nod  adunied  herself  with  her  ncl>> 
rat  ji^wels  ;  and  vhcn  the  King  come,  presentlj,  be  diRcnvcrol  the 
cheat.  So,  be  caused  hie  false  friend,  Athelwold,  to  bo  murdered 
in  :i  wixmI.  and  married  bia  widow,  this  bnd  Elfrida.  Six  or  seven 
years  iifterwards,  he  died ;  and  was  buiicd,  as  if  he  hail  been  aU 
tluit  (lie  monkB  aaid  he  waa,  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which 
he- — or  Dunstan  for  him —  had  much  enriched. 

England,  in  one  port  of  this  reign,  was  so  troubled  by  wolvea, 
wfaicli,  drireu  out  of  the  open  countty,  hid  themselves  in  tjie  moun- 
tains uf  Walea  when  Hicy  wore  not  attacking  trarcLera  and  animals, 
that  the  tribute  payable  by  the  Welsh  people  waa  forgivtin  them, 
on  condition  of  their  prcKlncing,  efory  year,  three  hundred  wolv«e' 
hoa>l3.  And  the  Welshmen  wore  so  sharp  upon  Uie  wolvea,  to 
Bart'  their  money,  that  in  four  years  there  was  not  a  wolf  left. 

Then  cnrw.'  the  boy-king,  RnWAno,  i^leil  the  Miirtyr,  from  the 
manner  of  hia  death.  Blfrida  had  a  sou.  named  Etbelreii,  for 
whom  she  claimed  the  throne ;  but  thinetan  did  not  ehoose  to  fa- 
vour him,  and  he  made  Edward  king.  The  boy  was  himting,  one 
day,  down  in  Dorselahire,  when  he  rode  near  to  Corfe  Castle, 
where  Elfridaand  Etbelred  lited.  WisUiBg  to  see  them  kindly,  he 
rode  away  from  his  attendants  and  galloped  to  the  eastle  gate^ 
where  lie  arrived  at  twilight,  and  blew  hia  hunting-horn.      '■  Yon  \ 
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riding  away  from  the  castle  gate,  unmercifully  beat  with  a  torch 
which  she  snatched  from  one  of  the  attendants.  The  people  so  dia- 
liked  this  boy,  on  account  of  his  cruel  mother  and  the  murder  she 
had  done  to  promote  him,  that  Dunstan  would  not  have  had  him 
for  king,  but  would  have  made  Edgitha,  the  daughter  of  the  dead 
King  Edgar,  and  of  the  lady  whom  he  stole  out  of  the  convent  at 
Wilton,  Queen  of  England,  if  she  would  have  consented.  But  she 
knew  the  stories  of  the  youthful  kings  too  well,  and  would  not  be 
persuaded  from  the  convent  where  she  lived  in  peace  ;  so,  Dunstan 
put  Etlielred  on  the  throne,  having  no  one  else  to  put  there,  and 
gave  him  the  nickname  of  The  Unready  —  knowing  that  he 
wanted  resolution  and  firmness. 

At  first,  Elfrida  possessed  great  influence  over  the  young  King, 
but,  as  he  grew  older  and  came  of  age,  her  influence  declined.  The 
infamous  woman,  not  having  it  in  her  power  to  do  any  more  evil, 
then  retired  from  court,  and,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
built  churches  and  monasteries,  to  expiate  her  guilt.  As  if  a 
church,  with  a  steeple  reaching  to  the  very  stars,  would  have 
been  any  sign  of  true  repentance  for  the  blood  of  the  poor  boy, 
whose  murdered  form  was  trailed  at  his  horse's  heels  !  As  if  she 
could  have  buried  her  wickedness  beneath  the  senseless  stones  of 
the  whole  world,  piled  up  one  upon  another,  for  the  monks  to 
live  in  ! 

About  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  this  reign,  Dunstan  died.  He 
was  growing  old  then,  but  was  as  stem  and  artful  as  ever.  Two 
circumstances  that  happened  in  connection  with  him,  in  this  reign  of 
Ethelred,  made  a  great  noise.  Once,  he  was  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Church,  when  the  question  was  discussed  whether  priests 
should  have  permission  to  marry ;  and,  as  he  sat  with  his  head 
hung  down,  apparently  thinking  about  it,  a  voice  seemed  to  come 
out  of  a  crucifix  in  the  room,  and  warn  the  meeting  to  be  of  his  opin- 
ion. This  was  some  juggling  of  Dunstan's,  and  was  probably  hia 
own  voice  disguised.  But  he  played  off"  a  worse  juggle  than  that, 
soon  afterwards ;  for,  another  meeting  being  held  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  he  and  his  supporters  being  seated  on  one  side  of  a  great 
room,  and  their  opponents  on  the  other,  he  rose  and  said,  "  To 
Christ  Himself,  as  Judge,  do  I  commit  this  cause  ! "  Immediately 
on  these  words  being  spoken,  the  floor  where  the  opposite  party 
sat  gave  way,  and  some  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  You  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  it  had  been  weakened  under  Dunstan 's  direction, 
and  that  it  fell  at  Dunstan's  signal.  HU  part  of  the  floor  did  not 
go  down.     No,  no.     He  was  too  good  a  workman  for  that. 

When  he  died,  the  monks  settled  that  he  was  a  Saint,  and  called 
him  Saint  Dunstan  ever  afterwards.     They  im^^VvX.  y^X  ts&  ^^\as^ 
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settled  that  be  was  a  coach-horse,  and  could  just  as  easily  have 
called  him  one. 

Ethelred  the  Unready  was  glad  enough,  I  dare  say,  to  be  rid  of 
this  holy  saint ;  but,  left  to  himself,  he  was  a  poor  weak  king,  and 
his  reign  was  a  reign  of  defeat  and  shame.  The  restless  Danes,  led 
by  SwEYN,  a  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark  who  had  quarrelled  with 
his  father  and  had  been  banished  from  home,  again  came  into  Eng- 
land, and,  year  after  year,  attacked  and  despoiled  large  towns.  To 
coax  these  sea-kings  away,  the  weak  Ethelred  paid  them  money ; 
but,  the  more  money  he  paid,  the  more  money  the  Danes  wanted. 
At  first,  he  gave  them  ten  thousand  pounds ;  on  their  next  invasion, 
sixteen  thousand  pounds ;  on  their  next  invasion,  four  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds :  to  pay  which  large  sums,  the  unfortunate  Eng- 
lish people  were  heavily  taxed.  But,  as  the  Danes  still  came  back 
and  wanted  more,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  many 
into  some  poweiful  foreign  family  that  would  help  him  with  sol- 
diers. So,  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  two,  he  courted  and  mar- 
ried Emma,  the  sister  of  Richard  Duke  of  Normandy ;  a  lady  who 
was  called  the  Flower  of  Normandy. 

And  now,  a  terrible  deed  was  done  in  England,  the  like  of  which 
was  never  done  on  English  ground  before  or  since.  On  the  thir- 
teenth of  November,  in  pursuance  of  secret  instructions  sent  by  the 
King  over  the  whole  country,  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and 
city  armed,  and  murdered  all  the  Danes  who  were  their  neighbours. 
Young  and  old,  babies  and  soldiers,  men  and  women,  every  Dane 
was  killed.  No  doubt  there  were  among  them  many  ferocious  men 
who  had  done  the  English  great  wrong,  and  whose  pride  and  inso- 
lence, in  swaggering  in  the  houses  of  the  English  and  insulting  their 
wives  and  daughters,  had  become  unbearable ;  but  no  doubt  there 
were  also  among  them  many  peaceful  Christian  Danes  who  had  mar- 
ried English  women  and  become  like  English  men.  They  were  all 
slain,  even  to  Gunhilda,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  mar- 
ried to  an  English  lord  ;  who  was  first  obliged  to  see  the  murder  of 
her  husband  and  her  child,  and  then  was  killed  herself. 

When  the  King  of  the  sea-kings  heard  of  this  deed  of  blood,  he 
swore  that  he  would  have  a  great  revenge.  He  raised  an  army, 
and  a  mightier  fieet  of  ships  than  ever  yet  had  sailed  to  England  ; 
and  in  all  his  army  there  was  not  a  slave  or  an  old  man,  but  every 
soldier  was  a  free  man,  and  the  son  of  a  free  man,  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  sworn  to  be  revenged  upon  the  English  nation,  for  the 
massacre  of  that  dread  thirteenth  of  Novemljcr,  when  his  country- 
men and  countrywomen,  and  the  little  children  whom  they  loved, 
were  killed  with  fire  and  sword.  And  so,  the  sea-kings  came  to 
England  in  many  great  ships,  each  bearing  U\c  flivg  of  its  own  com- 
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mander.  Golden  eagles,  ravens,  dragons,  dolphins,  beasts  of  prey, 
threatened  England  from  the  prows  of  those  ships,  as  they  came 
onward  through  the  water ;  and  were  reflected  in  the  shining 
shields  that  hung  upon  their  sides.  The  ship  that  bore  the  stand- 
ard of  the  King  of  the  sea-kings  was  carved  and  painted  like  a 
mighty  serpent ;  and  the  King  in  his  anger  prayed  that  the  Qod» 
in  whom  he  trusted  might  all  desert  him,  if  his  serpent  did  not 
strike  its  fangs  into  England's  heart. 

And  indeed  it  did.  For,  the  great  army  landing  from  the  great 
fleets  near  Exeter,  went  forward,  laying  England  waste,  and  strik- 
ing their  lances  in  the  earth  as  they  advanced,  or  throwing  them 
into  rivers,  in  token  of  their  making  all  the  island  theirs.  In  re- 
membrance of  the  black  November  night  when  the  Danes  were 
murdered,  wheresoever  the  invaders  came,  they  made  the  Saxons 
prepare  and  spread  for  them  great  feasts ;  and  when  they  had  eaten 
those  feasts,  and  had  drunk  a  curse  to  England  with  wild  rejoicings, 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  kille<l  their  Saxon  entertainers,  and 
marched  on.  For  six  long  years  they  carried  on  this  war :  burning 
the  crops,  farmhouses,  bams,  mills,  granaries ;  killing  the  labourers 
in  the  fields ;  preventing  the  seed  from  being  sown  in  the  ground  ; 
causing  famine  and  starvation;  leaving  only  heaps  of  ruin  and 
smoking  ashes,  where  they  had  found  rich  towns.  To  crown  this 
misery,  English  officers  and  men  deserted,  and  even  the  favourites 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  becoming  traitors,  seized  many  of  the 
English  ships,  turned  pirates  against  their  own  country,  and  aided 
by  a  storm  occasioned  the  loss  of  nearly  the -whole  English  navy. 

There  was  but  one  man  of  note,  at  this  miserable  pass,  who  was 
true  to  his  country  and  the  feeble  King.  He  was  a  priest,  and  a 
brave  one.  For  twenty  days,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  de- 
fended that  city  against  its  Danish  besiegers  ;  and  when  a  traitor 
in  the  town  threw  the  gates  open  and  admitted  them,  he  said,  in 
chains,  "  I  will  not  buy  my  life  with  money  that  must  be  extorted 
from  the  suffering  people.  Do  with  me  what  you  please  !  "  Again 
and  again,  he  steadily  refused  to  purchase  his  release  with  gold 
wnmg  from  the  poor. 

At  last,  the  Danes  being  tired  of  this,  and  being  assembled  at  a 
drunken  merrymaking,  had  liim  brought  into  the  feasting-hall. 

"  Now,  bishop,"  they  said,  "  we  want  gold  ! " 

He  looked  round  on  the  crowd  of  angry  faces  :  from  the  shaggy 
beards  close  to  him,  to  the  shaggy  beards  against  the  walls,  where 
men  were  mounted  on  tables  and  forms  to  see  him  over  the  heads 
of  others  :  and  he  knew  that  his  time  was  come. 

"  I  have  no  gold,"  said  he. 

"  Get  it,  bishop  .'  "  they  all  thundered. 
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"That,  I  have  ofteo  told  yoii  I  will  not,"  eaiil  he. 

They  gather»l  closer  round  him,  tbreatening,  but  be  stood  o^ 
moTe<L  Then,  one  inaii  struck  him  ;  then,  tuiothcr  ;  then  a  can> 
iog  soldier  picked  up  from  a  hmp  in  n  eomcr  of  the  luUI,  T^htn 
fragments  hiul  been  nidely  thrown  at  dinner,  a  grmt  ox-ixme,  aai 
en.tt  it  at  his  face,  from  which  the  blood  eame  spurting  forth, 
then,  others  ran  to  the  same  heap,  and  knocked  bini  down  with 
other  bones,  and  bmiBeU  and  haltered  liim  :  until  one  soldier 
he  had  bnptised  (willing,  as  I  hupe  for  the  soke  of  that  soldier^ 
soul,  to  shorten  the  sufferinge  of  the  good  man)  struck  him  ddd 
with  his  bittle-axe. 

If  Etbelred  had  htkd  the  heart  to  emulate  the  courage  of  tlw 
noble  arcblHshop,  he  might  hare  done  sametbing  yet.  But  he  paid 
the  Danes  forty-eight  thousand  pounds,  instoad,  and  giuned  so  UtUsi 
by  the  cowardly  act,  that  Sweyn  soon  afterwards  came  o?er  te 
subline  all  England.  S<t  broken  was  the  atta/;hment  of  the  ~ 
lish  people,  by  this  time,  to  their  incapable  King  and  tlieJr  fvrlonhi 
country  which  ooidd  not  prot««t  them,  that  they  wdcoraed  Sirqya 
on  all  sides,  as  a  deliverer.  Li>udon  faithfully  »tood  out,  ns  Uaif, 
aa  the  King  was  within  itn  walls  ;  but,  when  he  sneaked  awi^,  Rl 
also  welcomed  the  Dane.  Then,  aU  was  over  ;  and  the  King'  tookl 
refuge  abroad  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  wlio  had  alrmdy  giTtfi 
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man,  he  decidedly  said  no.  Howerer,  he  declared  that  he  was 
willing  to  divide  the  kingdom  —  to  take  all  that  la;  north  of  Wat- 
ling  Street,  as  the  old  Roman  military  road  from  Dorer  to  Cheater 
was  called,  and  to  give  Ironside  alt  that  lay  south  of  it.  Moet 
men  being  weaiy  of  so  much  bloodshed,  this  was  done.  But  Ca- 
nute soon  became  sole  King  of  England ;  for  Ironside  died  suddenly 
within  two  months.  Some  think  that  he  was  killed,  and  killed  by 
Canute's  orders.     No  one  knofrs. 


ENOIjIND   under  CANUTE   THE   DANE. 

Canute  reigned  eighteen  yeare.  He  was  a  merciless  King  at 
fimt.  After  he  had  clasped  the  hands  of  the  Saxon  chiefs,  in  token 
nf  the  sincerity  with  which  he  sworo  to  be  just  and  good  to  them 
in  return  for  their  acknowledging  bim,  he  denounced  and  slew  many 
of  them,  as  well  as  many  relations  of  the  late  King.  "  He  who 
brings  me  the  head  of  one  of  my  enemies,"  he  used  to  say,  "shall 
be  dearer  to  me  than  a  brother."  And  he  was  so  severe  in  hunt- 
ing down  Ills  enemies,  that  he  must  have  got  together  a  pretty 
krge  family  of  these  dear  brothers.  He  was  strongly  inclined  to 
kill  Edmund  and  Edward,  two  children,  sons  of  poor  Ironside ; 
but,  being  afraid  to  do  ho  in  England,  he  sent  them  over  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  with  a  request  that  the  King  would  be  so  good 
SB  "dispose  of  them."  If  the  King  of  Sweden  had  been  like 
many,  many  other  men  of  that  day,  ho  would  have  had  their  in- 
nocent throats  cut ;  but  he  was  a  kind  man,  and  brought  them  up 
tenderly. 

Normandy  ran  much  in  Canute's  mind.  In  Normandy  were  the 
two  children  of  the  late  King  —  Edwabd  and  Alfred  by  name  ; 
and  thL'ir  uncle  the  Duke  might  one  day  claim  the  crown  for  them. 
But  the  Duke  showed  so  little  inclination  to  do  so  now,  that  he 
pro|)08cd  to  Canute  to  marry  his  sister,  the  widow  of  The  Unready ; 
who,  being  btit  a  showy  flower,  and  caring  for  nothing  so  much  as 
becoming  a  queen  again,  left  her  children  and  was  wedded  to  him. 

Successful  and  triumphant,  assisted  by  the  valour  of  the  English 
in  liis  foreign  wars,  and  with  little  strife  to  trouble  him  at  home, 
Canute  had  a  prosperous  reign,  and  made  many  improvements. 
He  was  a  poet  and  a  musician.  He  grew  sony,  as  be  grew  older, 
for  the  blood  he  had  shed  at  first ;  and  went  to  Borne  in  a  Pilgrim's 
drcse,  by  way  of  washing  it  out.  He  gave  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  foreigners  on  his  journey ;   but  he  took  it  from  \\tft  1iAf^i£ii 
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before  he  atarteJ.  On  tlio  whole,  however,  he  cerbiinlj  Iitvame  a 
f-n  better  mtto  when  iw  had  no  opposition  to  toot^nj  wtUi,  umI 
vfoi  aa  great  a  King  as  England  had  kiiovn  Tor  some  tinu--. 

The  old  writcra  of  history  reht*  how  that  Canut«  wiw  one  Akj 
dbgiistod  with  hia  courtiere  for  their  datloiy,  and  bow  ho  caumd 
his  ehair  to  be  set  on  the  sea-shore,  and  ft^igoed  to  comiBand  tbc 
tiJi.-  as  it  came  np  not  to  wet  the  edge  of  bit>  itibc,  for  tbe  lud 
w^s  bis ;  how  tbe  tjdc  came  up,  uf  mursc,  without  reganling  bin ; 
and  bow  ho  then  turned  to  his  flatterers,  and  mbuki^d  them,  toyiag; 
what  was  tlie  might  of  any  earthly  king,  to  the  might  of  tbe 
Creator,  who  could  say  untw  the  sea,  "Thus  far  sbalt  thou  go,  aid 
uo  farther  I  "  We  may  learn  from  Uu%  I  think,  that  a  little  scnw.' 
will  go  a  long  way  in  a  king ;  and  that  courtiers  are  not  ragitf 
cured  of  flattery,  nor  kings  of  a  liking'  for  it.  If  Iho  courtiers  i[ 
Canut«  had  not  known,  long  before.  Hut  tito  King  was  food  of 
flattery,  they  would  have  known  butter  than  to  ■iffiiT  it  io  nuk 
large  doaea.  And  if  thiy  had  not  known  that  be  was  vain  of  thk' 
speech  (anytbing  but  a  wonderAil  speech  it  aeeuis  to  me.  if  a  goal 
child  had  made  it),  tbey  woidd  not  have  been  at  such  great  paJM' 
to  repeat  it.  I  fancy  I  tieu  tjinm  lUl  on  the  sca-ahorc  tog^thn^ ;  tlui 
King's  chair  einking  in  thn  sand ;  the  King  in  a  migbt?  ffxA 
humour  with  hia  own  wisdom ;  nnd  tlm  courtiera  pretending  to  to,' 
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headed  by  a  nobleman  with  great  possessions,  called  the  powerful 
Earl  GtODWIN  (who  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  poor  cow-boy), 
opposed  this,  and  desired  to  have,  instead,  either  Hardicanute,  or 
one  of  the  two  exiled  Princes  who  were  over  in  Normandy.  It 
seemed  so  certain  that  there  would  be  more  bloodshed  to  settle  this 
dispute,  that  many  people  left  their  homes,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
woods  and  swamps.  Happily,  however,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  a  great  meeting  at  Oxford,  which  decided  that 
Harold  should  have  all  the  country  north  of  the  Thames,  with  Lon> 
don  for  his  capital  city,  and  that  Hardicanute  should  have  all  the 
south.  The  quarrel  was  so  arranged  ;  and,  as  Hardicanute  was  in 
Denmark  troubling  himself  very  little  about  anything  but  eating 
and  getting  drunk,  his  mother  and  Earl  (Godwin  governed  the  south 
for  him. 

They  had  hardly  begun  to  do  so,  and  the  trembling  people  who 
had  hidden  themselves  were  scarcely  at  home  again,  when  Edward, 
the  elder  of  the  two  exiled  Princes,  came  over  from  Normandy  with 
a  few  followers,  to  claim  the  English  Crown.  His  mother  Emma, 
however,  who  only  cared  for  her  last  son  Hardicanute,  instead  of 
assisting  him,  as  he  expected,  opposed  him  so  strongly  with  all  her 
influence  that  he  was  very  soon  glad  to  get  safely  back.  His  brother 
Alfred  was  not  so  fortunate.  Believing  in  an  affectionate  letter, 
written  some  time  afterwards  to  him  and  his  brother,  in  his  mother's 
name  (but  whether  really  with  or  without  his  mother's  knowledge 
is  now  uncertain),  he  allowed  himself  to  be  tempted  over  to  Eng- 
land, with  a  good  force  of  soldiers,  and  landing  on  the  Kentish 
coast,  and  being  met  and  welcomed  by  Earl  Grodwin,  proceeded  into 
Surrey,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Guildford.  Here,  he  and  his  men  halted 
in  the  evening  to  rest,  having  still  the  Earl  in  their  company ;  who 
had  ordered  lodgings  and  good  cheer  for  them.  But,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  when  they  were  off  their  guard,  being  divided  into  small 
parties  sleeping  soundly  after  a  long  march  and  a  plentiful  supper 
in  different  houses,  they  were  set  upon  by  the  King's  troops,  and 
taken  prisoners.  Next  morning  they  were  drawn  out  in  a  line, 
to  the  number  of  six  hundred  men,  and  were  barbarously  tortured 
and  killed ;  with  the  exception  of  every  tenth  man,  who  was  sold 
into  slavery.  As  to  the  wretched  Prince  Alfred,  he  was  stripped 
naked,  tied  to  a  horse  and  sent  away  into  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  his 
eyes  were  torn  out  of  his  head,  and  where  in  a  few  days  he  miser- 
ably died.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Earl  had  wilfully  entrapped 
him,  but  I  BURpect  it  strongly. 

Harold  was  now  King  all  over  England,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (the  greater  part  of  the 
priests  were  Saxons,  and  not  friendly  to  the  Danes)  ever  ccvT«ftTw\«\. 
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t«  crown  him.     Crowiifd  or  nnurowiinj,  with  the  Arrhbtahop's 

ot  iritbout  il,  he  waa  King  for  four  years :  after  which  Bbort  k 

he  itied,  aoil  was  buried  ;  Iwviug  ootw  Jone  much  io  lif    " 

a  huntiog.     He  wtie  such  a  fast  nioner  at  this,  lus  favourite  &pQt%  I 

that  the  people  called  him  Harold  H^ire.foot.  I 

Hardieanute  was  then  at  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  plotting,  with  lih-l 
mother  (who  had  gone  over  there  after  the  cruel  munler  of  Priiue  J 
Alfred),  for  the  invasion  of  England.     The  Danes  and  Saxons,  fiaft- 1 
ing  themselTcs  without  a  King,  and  dreading  new  disputes,  n 
coDimoa  cause,  and  joined  in  inviting  him  to  occupy  tlie  Tbnnc  ^ 
He  conBcnted,  and  sood  troubled  them  enough  :  for  be  brought  o 
numbers  of  Danes,  and  taxed  the  people  bo  insupportabljt  to  enrich 
those  greedy  &Touriles  that  there  were  many  insurrections,  empt- 
daily  one  at  Worcester,  where  the  citizens  rose  and  killed  his  las- 
collectors ;  in  rercng*  for  which  he  burned  their  city.     He  w»  a 
brutal  King,  whose  first  public  act  was  to  order  the  dead  bodjr  oT 
poor  Harold  Harefoot  tu  be  dug  up,  beheaded,  and  thrown  intA  Uia 
river.     His  end  waa  worthy  of  «uch  a  beginning.     He  fell  down 
drunk,  with  a  goblet  of  wine  in  his  hand,  at  a  wedding-feant  at 
Lambeth,  given  in  honour  of  the  iiiitTTingc  of  his  BtandArd-beanT,  ■ 
Dane  named  Towed  the  pKOtm.     And  he  never  epoke  again. 

Edwaju>,  afterwarda  called  by  the  monies  Tsk  Cosrxssoit,  «no-  ^ 
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ing  this  cold  treatment,  harassed  the  King  greatly  by  exerting  all 
their  power  to  make  him  unpopular.  Having  lived  so  long  in 
Normandy,  he  preferred  the  Normans  to  the  English.  He  made 
a  Norman  Archbishop,  and  Norman  Bishops ;  his  great  officers  and 
favourites  were  all  Normans ;  he  introduced  the  Norman  fashions 
and  the  Norman  language;  in  imitation  of  the  state  custom  of 
Normandy,  he  attached  a  great  seal  to  his  state  documents,  instead 
of  merely  marking  them,  as  the  Saxon  Kings  had  done,  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  — just  as  poor  people  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  wTite,  now  make  the  same  mark  for  their  names.  All  this,  the 
powerful  Earl  Godwin  and  his  six  proud  sons  represented  to  the 
people  as  disfavour  shown  towards  the  English;  and  thus  they 
daily  increased  their  own  power,  and  daily  diminished  the  power 
of  the  King. 

They  were  greatly  helped  by  an  event  that  occurred  when  he  had 
reigned  eight  years.  Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married 
the  King's  sister,  came  to  England  on  a  visit.  After  staying  at 
the  court  some  time,  he  set  forth,  with  his  numerous  train  of  attend- 
ants, to  return  home.  They  were  to  embark  at  Dover.  Entering 
that  peaceful  town  in  armour,  they  took  possession  of  the  best 
houses,  and  noisily  demanded  to  be  lodged  and  entertained  without 
payment.  One  of  the  bold  men  of  Dover,  who  would  not  endure 
to  have  these  domineering  strangers  jingling  their  heavy  swords 
and  iron  corselets  up  and  down  his  house,  eating  his  meat,  and 
drinking  his  strong  liquor,  stood  in  his  doorway  and  refused  admis- 
sion to  tlic  first  armed  man  who  came  there.  The  armed  man 
drew,  and  wounded  him.  The  man  of  Dover  struck  the  armed 
man  dead.  Intelligence  of  what  he  had  done,  spreading  through 
the  streets  to  where  the  Count  Eustace  and  his  men  were  standing 
by  their  horses,  bridle  in  hand,  they  passionately  mounted,  galloped 
to  the  house,  surrounded  it,  forced  their  way  in  (the  doors  and 
windows  being  closed  when  they  came  up),  and  killed  the  man  of 
Dover  at  his  own  fireside.  They  then  clattered  through  the  streets, 
cutting  down  and  riding  over  men,  women,  and  children.  This  did 
not  last  long,  you  may  believe.  The  men  of  Dover  set  upon  them 
with  great  fury,  kille<l  nineteen  of  the  foreigners,  wounded  many 
more,  and,  blockading  the  road  to  the  port  so  that  they  should 
not  embark,  beat  them  out  of  the  town  by  the  way  they  had 
come.  Hereupon,  Count  Eustace  rides  as  hani  as  man  can  ride  to 
Gloucester,  where  Edward  is,  surrounded  by  Norman  monks  and 
Norman  lonls.  '*  Justice  ! "  cries  the  Count,  "  upon  the  men  of 
Dover,  who  have  set  upon  and  slain  my  people  ! "  The  King  sends 
immediately  for  the  powerful  Earl  Godwin,  who  happens  to  be 
near;   reminds  him  that  Dover  is  under  his  govenim<&\i\. \  ^^otV 
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orrlors  him  to  rcpnir  to  Dover  and  (lo  military  execution  on  tbe 
JDliabitaDts.  "It  does  nut  bceomc  y oil,"  Bays  the  proud  EbtI  in 
n  ]>Iy,  "  to  conilcmn  n'ithuut  a  hearing  those  whum  jou  hare  sworn 
til  iinitect,      I  will  uyt  lin  it." 

Tlic  King,  then-fore,  stininioned  the  Earl,  on  pnin  of  honishment 
niiU  loss  of  liid  titlti)  an<l  property,  to  appear  before  the  couit  to 
tinriwer  thi^^  (tisolieilipuce.  Tlie  Karl  refuee<i  to  appear.  He,  hi* 
t-l'Kst  will  Harold,  and  his  second  son  Swcyn,  hastily  roiscil  as  many 
fi^llitiii;;  nun  as  their  utmost  power  could  collect,  and  demanded  to 
hiivt'  Couut  Eustace  and  his  followers  surrendered  to  the  justice  of 
till-  riiunti}'.  The  King,  in  his  turn,  refused  to  give  them  up,  and 
niis.ll  a  Mrong  force.  After  some  treaty  and  delay,  the  troops 
of  tlic  great  Earl  and  his  nons  began  to  fall  off.  The  Eari,  with  a 
]i;irt  of  his  family  ami  abiuidnnee  of  treasure,  sailetl  to  Flanders: 
Ilnri'ld  wmpcd  to  Ireland  :  and  the  power  of  the  great  family  was 
f'lr  that  time  gone  in  Engl.ind.     But,  the  people  did  not  forget 

tlll'IlL. 

Tlien,  Edwani  the  Confessor,  with  the  true  meanness  of  a  mean 
Kpiiit,  visiteil  his  dislike  of  the  once  powerful  Cither  and  sons  upon 
tilt'  lu'ljiless  daughter  and  sister,  his  unotTending  wife,  whom  all 
who  Miw  her  (lier  hu-'^lnnd  and  his  uiuiikfi  excepted)  love<l.  He 
:i  d  rajuieiously  upiin  her  fortune  and  her  jewels,  and  allowing 
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came  sailing  up  the  Thames  to  Southwark ;  great  numbers  of  the 
people  declaring  for  them,  and  shouting  for  tho  English  Earl  and 
the  English  Harold,  against  the  Norman  favourites  1 

The  King  was  at  first  as  blind  and  Btubbom  as  kiogB  usually 
have  been  whensoever  they  have  been  in  the  hands  of  monks.  But 
the  people  rallied  bo  thickly  round  the  old  Earl  and  his  son,  and 
the  old  Earl  was  so  steady  in  demanding  without  bloodshed  the 
restoration  of  himself  and  his  family  to  their  rights,  that  at  last 
the  court  took  the  alarm.  The  Nonnan  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Nonnan  Bishop  of  London,  surrounded  by  their  retainers, 
fought  their  way  out  of  London,  and  escaped  from  Essex  to  France 
in  a  fishing-boat.  The  other  Norman  favourites  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  The  old  Earl  and  his  sons  (encept  Swcyn,  who  had 
committed  crimes  against  the  law)  were  restored  to  their  possea- 
sions  and  dignities.  Editha,  the  virtuous  and  lovely  Queen  of  the 
insensible  King,  was  triumphantly  released  from  her  prison,  the  con- 
vent, and  onfc  more  sat  in  her  chair  of  state,  arrayed  in  the  jewels 
of  which,  when  she  had  no  champion  to  support  her  rights,  her 
cold-bloodetl  husband  liad  deprived  her. 

The  old  Earl  Godwin  did  not  long  enjoy  his  restored  fortune. 
He  fell  down  in  a  fit  at  the  King's  table,  and  died  upon  the  third 
day  afterwards.  Harold  succeeded  to  his  power,  and  to  a  tar 
higher  place  in  the  attachment  of  the  people  than  his  father  had 
ever  held.  By  his  valour  he  suliduwi  the  King's  enemies  in  many 
bloody  fighta.  He  was  vigorous  against  rebels  in  Scotland  —  this 
was  the  time  when  Macbeth  slew  Duncan,  upon  which  event  our 
English  Shakespeare,  hundreds  of  years  aftenrards,  wrote  his  great 
tragedy ;  and  he  killed  the  restle«  Welsh  King  GBirnTH,  and 
brought  his  head  to  England. 

What  Harold  was  doing  at  sea,  when  he  was  driven  on  the  French 
coast  by  a  tempest,  is  not  at  all  certain  ;  nor  does  it  at  all  matter. 
That  his  ship  was  forced  by  a  storm  on  that  shore,  and  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  there  in  no  doubt.  In  those  barbarous  days,  all 
shipwrecked  strangers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  obliged  to  pay 
ransom.  So,  a  certain  Count  Guy,  who  was  the  Lord  of  Ponthieu 
where  Harold's  disaster  happened,  seized  him,  instead  of  relieving 
him  like  a  hospitable  and  Christian  lord  as  he  ought  to  have  ikme, 
anil  expected  to  make  a  very  good  thing  of  it. 

But  Harold  sent  off  immediately  to  Duke  William  of  Normandy, 
complaining  of  this  treatment ;  and  the  Duke  no  sooner  heard  of 
it  than  he  ordereii  Harold  to  tie  escorted  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Rouen,  where  he  then  was,  and  where  he  received  him  as  on 
honoured  guest.  Now,  some  writers  tell  us  that  EdwanI  the  Con- 
fessor, who  was  by  this  time  old  and  had  no  children,  bad  voA&'b^ 
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vill.  appointiDg  Duke  William  of  Normandj  bis  successor,  and  bad 
inlbrmed  the  Duke  of  his  having  done  bo.  There  is  do  doubt  tb>t 
he  w.iB  anxioua  about  his  successor;  because  he  had  even  invited 
over,  from  abroad,  Edwakd  thx  Outlaw,  a  eon  of  Ironside,  who 
luiil  come  to  England  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  but  whom 
tlic  King  bad  strangely  refused  to  see  when  he  did  come,  and  who 
hn<l  <lied  in  London  suddenly  (princes  were  terribly  liable  to  sudden 
<lc;ith  in  those  days),  and  had  been  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  King  might  possibly  have  made  such  a  will ;  or,  having  alwi^ 
bceti  fond  of  the  Normans,  he  might  have  encouraged  Norman 
William  to  aspire  to  the  English  crown,  by  eomething  that  he  said 
to  him  when  be  was  staying  at  the  English  court.  But,  certainly 
William  did  now  aspire  to  it ;  and  knowing  that  Harold  would 
Ik-  a  powerful  rival,  he  called  together  a  great  assembly  of  his 
nobli-d,  offered  Harold  hia  daughter  Adele  in  marriage,  informed 
him  that  be  meant  on  King  Edwanl'a  death  to  claim  the  English 
crown  as  his  own  inheritance,  and  requircfl  Harold  then  and  there 
tu  !^wcar  to  aid  him.  Harold,  being  in  the  Duke's  power,  took 
thii^  oath  upon  the  Missal,  or  Prayer-book.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Euperstitiona  of  the  monks,  that  this  Misaal,  instead  of  being 
plnccd  upon  a  table,  was  placed  upon  a  tub ;  which,  when  Harold 
had  sworn,  was  uncoveretl,  and  shown  to  be  full  of  dead  i 
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Harold  was  crowned  King  of  England  on  the  very  day  of  the 
maudlin  Confessor's  funeral.  He  hnd  good  need  to  bo  quick  about 
it.  When  the  news  reached  Norman  William,  hunting  in  hiB  park 
at  Rouen,  he  dropped  his  bow,  returned  to  his  palace,  called  his 
nobles  to  council,  ami  presently  sent  ainbnssadoiH  to  Harold,  calling 
on  him  to  keep  his  oath  ancl  resign  the  Crown.  Harold  would  do 
no  such  thing.  The  barons  of  Prance  leagued  together  round  Duke 
William  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Duke  William  promised 
freely  to  distribute  English  wealth  and  English  lands  among  them. 
The  Pope  sent  to  Normandy  a  consecrated  banner,  and  a  ring  con- . 
taining  a  hair  which  he  warrantetl  to  have  grown  on  the  head  of 
Saint  Peter.  He  blessed  the  enterprise  ;  and  cursed  Harold  ;  and 
requested  that  the  Nonnans  would  pay  "  Peter's  Pence  "  —  or  a 
tax  to  himself  of  a  penny  u  year  on  every  house  —  a  little  more 
regularly  in  future,  if  they  could  make  it  convenient. 

King  Harold  had  a  rebel  brother  in  Flanilers,  who  was  a  vassal 
of  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway.  This  brother,  and  this 
Norwegian  King,  joining  their  forces  against  England,  with  Duke 
William's  help,  won  a  fight  in  which  the  English  were  commanded 
hy  two  nobles  ;  and  then  besieged  York.  Harold,  who  was  waiting 
for  the  Normans  on  the  coast  at  Hastings,  with  his  army,  marched 
to  Stamford  Bridge  upon  the  river  Derwent  to  give  them  instant 
battle. 

He  found  them  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  circle,  marked  out  by  their 
shining  spcara.  Ri<ling  round  this  circle  at  a  distance,  to  survey 
it,  he  saw  a  brave  figure  on  horseback,  in  a  blue  mantle  and  a  bright 
helmet,  whose  horse  suddenly  stumbted  and  threw  him. 

"  Who  is  that  man  who  has  fallen  1 "  Harold  asked  of  one  of  his 
captains. 

"The  King  of  Norway,"  he  replied, 

"He  is  a  tall  and  stately  king,"  said  Harold,  "but  his  end  ie 
near." 

He  added,  in  a  Uttio  while,  "Qo  yonder  to  my  brother,  and  tell 
him,  if  he  withdraw  his  troops,  he  shall  be  Eail  of  Northumberland, 
and  rich  and  powerful  in  England." 

The  captain  rode  away  and  gave  the  message. 

"  What  will  he  give  to  my  friend  the  King  of  Norway  1 "  asked 
the  brother. 

"  Seven  feet  of  earth  for  a  grave,"  replied  the  e&^^juo. 
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■  No  wore  I "  returned  the  brother,  with  a  smile. 

'-  The  King  of  Nornay  being  a  toll  man,  perhaps  a  little  more," 
rcjihul  the  captain. 

"  Kiilc  back  ! "  said  the  bratber,  "  and  tell  King  Harold  to  make 
n'adj'  for  the  fight ! " 

H  e  did  SO,  VC17  soon.  And  such  a  fight  King  Harold  led  against 
that  force,  that  his  brother,  and  the  Norwegian  King,  and  eveiT 
chief  of  note  in  all  their  host,  except  the  Norwegian  King's  son 
Olave,  to  whom  he  gare  honourable  dismissal,  were  left  dead  upon 
the  Held.  The  victorious  army  marched  to  York.  As  King  Har- 
old £;it  there  at  the  feast,  in  the  midst  of  all  bis  company,  a  stir 
was  heard  at  the  doors  ;  and  messengers  all  covered  with  mire  from 
ridiii;;  far  and  fast  through  broken  ground  came  htirrying  in,  to 
report  that  the  Normans  had  landed  in  England. 

The  intelligence  was  true.  Thej  had  been  tossed  about  by  con- 
tmrj-  winds,  and  some  of  their  ships  had  been  wrecked.  A  part  <rf 
their  ovrn  shore,  to  which  they  had  been  driven  back,  was  Btrewn 
u'ith  Norman  bodies.  But  they  had  once  more  made  eajl,  led  by 
the  Duke's  own  galley,  a  present  from  his  wife,  upon  the  prow 
whereof  the  figure  of  a  golden  boy  stood  pointing  towards  England. 
By  i.l:)y,  the  banner  of  the  three  Lions  of  Normandy,  the  direne 
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other,  in  a  part  of  the  country  then  called  Senlac,  now  called  (in 
remembrance  of  them)  Battle.  With  the  first  dawn  of  day,  they 
arose.  There,  in  the  faint  light,  were  the  English  on  a  hill;  a 
wood  behind  them ;  in  their  midst,  the  Royal  banner,  representing 
a  fighting  warrior,  woven  in  gold  thread,  adorned  with  precious 
stones ;  beneath  the  banner,  as  it  rustled  in  the  wind,  stood  King 
Harold  on  foot,  with  two  of  his  remaining  brothers  by  his  side ; 
around  them,  still  and  silent  as  the  dead,  clustered  the  whole  Eng- 
lish army  —  every  soldier  covered  by  his  shield,  and  bearing  in  his 
hand  his  dreaded  English  battle-axe. 

On  an  opposite  hill,  in  three  lines,  archers,  footHsoldiers,  horse- 
men, was  the  Norman  force.  Of  a  sudden,  a  great  battle-cry,  "  Gkxi 
help  us  !  '^  burst  from  the  Norman  lines.  The  EngUsh  answered 
with  their  own  battle-cry,  "Gkni's  Rood!  Holy  Rood!"  The 
Normans  then  came  sweeping  down  the  hill  to  attack  the  English. 

There  was  one  tall  Norman  Knight  who  rode  before  the  Norman 
army  on  a  prancing  horse,  throwing  up  his  heavy  sword  and  catch- 
ing it,  and  singing  of  the  bravery  of  his  countrymen.  An  English 
Knight,  who  rode  out  from  the  English  force  to  meet  him,  fell  by 
this  Knight's  hand.  Another  English  Knight  rode  out,  and  he  fell 
too.  But  then  a  third  rode  out,  and  killed  the  Norman.  This 
was  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  fight.     It  soon  raged  everywhere. 

The  English,  keeping  side  by  side  in  a  great  mass,  cared  no  more 
for  the  showers  of  Norman  arrows  than  if  they  had  been  showers 
of  Norman  rain.  When  the  Norman  horsemen  rode  against  them, 
with  their  battle-axes  they  cut  men  and  horses  down.  The  Normans 
gave  way.  The  English  pressed  forward.  A  cry  went  forth  among 
the  Norman  troops  that  Duke  William  was  killed.  Duke  William 
took  off  his  helmet,  in  onler  that  his  face  might  be  distinctly  seen,  and 
rode  along  the  line  before  his  men.  This  gave  them  courage.  As  they 
turned  again  to  face  the  English,  some  of  their  Norman  horse  divided 
the  pursuing  body  of  the  English  from  the  rest,  and  thus  all  that  fore- 
most portion  of  the  English  army  fell,  fighting  bravely.  The  main 
body  still  remaining  firm,  heedless  of  the  Norman  arrows,  and  with 
their  battle-axes  cutting  down  the  crow<ls  of  horsemen  when  they 
rode  up,  like  forests  of  young  trees,  Duke  William  pretended  to 
retreat.  The  eager  English  followed.  The  Norman  army  closed 
again,  and  fell  upon  them  with  great  slaughter. 

"  Still,"  said  Duke  William,  "  there  are  thousands  of  the  English, 
firm  as  rocks  around  their  King.  Shoot  upward,  Norman  archers, 
that  your  arrows  may  fall  down  upon  their  faces  ! " 

The  sun  rose  high,  and  sank,  and  the  battle  still  raged.  Through 
all  the  wild  October  day,  the  clash  and  din  resounded  in  the  air. 
In  the  red  sunset,  and  in  the  white  moonlight,  heaps  upon  heaps 
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of  <.!ea(l  men  tay  strewn,  s  dreaiiful  spectacle,  all  OTer  th«  gn 
KiD^  Han)!'),  vrouniied.  with  an  amuw  in  the  ey%  was  neftiiy  b 
Hi*  brothcre  were  already  killed.     Twenty  Norman  KnigbU,  wk 
battered  armour  hwl  flafhcd  fiery  nnd  golden  in  tbe  k 
long,  and  now  looked  ailveiy  in  the  moonlight,  dashed  II 
seize  the  fioyal  banner  &om  the  BnelUh'Kni^ta  and  a ' 
fiiitiiFiilly  collected  round  tlietr  hlindcd  King.     Tlie  K' 
a  mortal  voand,  and  dropped.     The  Ruglish  broke  au 
Normans  rallied,  and  the  day  mu>  lost. 

<.)  what  a  sight  bcoieath  the  moon  and  stan,  wh«n  lights  n 
shining  in  the  tent  of  the  victorious  I>ukc  William,  wbieb  i 
pitched  near  the  spot  where  Harold  fell  —  and  he  and  his  k  ' 
were  caiousing,  wititin  —  and  soldicrrs  with  lorehes,  g 
to  and  fro,  without,  sought  for  the  corpse  of  Harold  amoug  I 
of  dead  —  and  the  Warrior,  worked  in  golden  tltmd  and  ynt 
stones,  lay  low,  all  torn  aaA  soiled  wttli  blood  —  and  the  ibm  I 
Norman  Lions  kept  watch  a?ei  the  field  1 
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answered  Yes.  Another  of  the  bishops  put  the  same  question  to 
the  Saxons,  in  English.  They  too  answered  Yes,  with  a  loud  shout. 
The  noise  being  heard  by  a  guard  of  Norman  horse-soldiers  outside, 
was  mistaken  for  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  English.  The  guard 
instantly  set  fire  to  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  a  tumult  ensued ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  King,  being  left  alone  in  the  Abbey,  with 
a  few  priests  (and  they  all  being  in  a  terrible  fright  together),  was 
hurriedly  crowned.  When  the  crown  was  placed  upon  his  head, 
he  swore  to  govern  the  English  as  well  as  the  best  of  their  own 
monarchs.  I  dare  say  you  think,  as  I  do,  that  if  we  except  the 
Great  Alfred,  he  might  pretty  easily  have  done  that. 

Numbers  of  the  English  nobles  had  been  killed  in  the  last  disas- 
trous battle.  Their  estates,  and  the  estates  of  all  the  nobles  who 
had  fought  against  him  there.  King  William  seized  upon,  and  gave 
to  his  own  Norman  knights  and  nobles.  Many  great  English  fami- 
lies of  the  present  time  acquired  their  English  lands  in  this  way, 
and  are  very  proud  of  it. 

But  what  is  got  by  force  must  be  maintained  by  force.  These 
nobles  were  obliged  to  build  castles  all  over  England,  to  defend 
their  new  property ;  and,  do  what  he  would,  the  King  could  neither 
soothe  nor  quell  the  nation  as  he  wished.  He  gradually  introduced 
the  Norman  language  and  the  Norman  customs ;  yet,  for  a  long 
time  the  great  body  of  the  English  remained  sullen  and  revengeful. 
On  his  going  over  to  Normandy,  to  visit  his  subjects  there,  the  op- 
pressions of  his  half-brother  Odo,  whom  he  left  in  charge  of  his 
English  kingdom,  drove  the  people  mad.  The  men  of  Kent  even 
invited  over,  to  take  possession  of  Dover,  their  old  enemy  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who  had  led  the  fray  when  the  Dover  man 
was  slain  at  his  own  fireside.  The  men  of  Hereford,  aided  by  the 
Welsh,  and  commanded  by  a  chief  named  Edric  the  Wild,  drove 
the  Normans  out  of  their  country.  Some  of  those  who  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  lands,  bunded  together  in  the  North  of  England  ; 
some,  in  Scotland  ;  some,  in  the  thick  woods  and  marshes ;  and 
whensoever  they  could  fall  upon  the  Normans,  or  upon  the  English 
who  had  submitted  to  the  Normans,  they  fought,  despoiled,  and 
murdered,  like  the  desperate  outlaws  that  they  were.  Conspiracies 
were  set  on  foot  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  Normans,  like  the 
old  massacre  of  the  Danes.  In  short,  the  English  were  in  a  mur- 
derous mood  all  through  the  kingdom. 

King  William,  fearing  he  might  lose  his  conquest,  came  back, 
and  tried  to  pacify  the  London  people  by  soft  words.     He  then  set 
forth  to  repress  the  country  people  by  stem  deeds.     Among  the 
towns  which  he  besieged,  and  where  he  killed  and  maimed  t\\^  W 
habitants   without  any  distinction,   sparing  uone^  ^o>\Xk%  ^^  ^^ 
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ariiiiil  nr  unarmul,  witi;  Oxford,  Warwick,  Li'irestiT,  NottiDgfaam, 
r)irl'y,  LiutLilii,  York,  In  all  these  placos,  and  id  maoy  otiicn, 
firr  ami  sword  worktii  tlicir  utmost  horrorn,  and  made  the  land 
ilvi-uiltul  to  behold.  Tlie  streams  and  rivcre  were  discolouiBd  with 
ll^H^l :  the  skj*  was  blackened  with  ainoke  ;  the  fields  were  wasta 
of  a^liea  ;  the  waynidcs  were  hea{>ed  up  with  dead.  Such  are  the 
f;it:il  results  of  oonqiicst  and  ambition  !  Although  William  was  a 
liiirsh  and  angi^  m:m,  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  deliberately  meant 
to  ^vo^k  this  shotrkin^  rain,  when  be  invaded  England.  But  what 
he  h:ul  got  by  the  strong  band,  he  Muld  only  keep  by  the  Btn»g 
liiinil.  and  in  so  doing  he  mode  EngLind  a  great  grave. 

Two  son.s  of  Hiinild,  by  name  Eumi^xd  and  GoDwiri,  came  over 
Ihini  Ireland,  with  fiome  ^hijis,  against  the  Normans,  but  were  de- 
l'-iitcJ.  Tliis  was  Hk-ari-ely  done,  when  tlic  outUwa  in  the  woods  so 
harassed  York,  that  the  Governor  sent  to  the  King  for  help.  The 
King  despatched  n  •;eiieral  and  a  large  force  to  occupy  the  town  of 
Iiiirliam.  The  Bishup  of  that  place  met  the  general  outaide  tlw 
tiiu'u,  and  wanted  hitii  not  to  enter,  as  he  would  be  in  danger  there. 
The  general  cared  unthiug  for  the  warning,  and  went  in  with  all  hia 
nK'ti.  That  night,  i>n  every  hill  n-ithin  sight  of  Durham,  signal 
tlrc.i  were  seen  to  blaze.     When  the  morning  dawned,  the  EngUsh, 
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that  country),  he  longed  for  revenge ;  and  joining  the  outlaws  in 
their  camp  of  refuge,  became  their  commander.  He  was  so  good 
a  soldier,  that  the  Normans  supposed  him  to  be  aided  by  enchant- 
ment William,  even  after  he  had  made  a  road  three  miles  in 
length  across  the  Cambridgeshire  marshes,  on  purpose  to  attack 
this  supposed  enchanter,  thought  it  necessary  to  engage  an  old 
lady,  who  pretended  to  be  a  sorceress,  to  come  and  do  a  little  en- 
chantment in  the  royal  cause.  For  this  purpose  she  was  pushed 
on  before  the  troops  in  a  wooden  tower  ;  but  Hereward  very  soon 
disposed  of  this  unfortunate  sorceress,  by  burning  her,  tower  and 
alL  The  monks  of  the  convent  of  Ely  near  at  hand,  however,  who 
were  fond  of  good  living,  and  who  found  it  very  uncomfortable  to 
have  the  country  blockaded  and  their  supplies  of  meat  and  drink 
cut  off,  showed  the  King  a  secret  way  of  surprising  the  camp.  So 
Hereward  was  soon  defeated.  Whether  he  ^terwards  died  quietly, 
or  whether  he  was  killed  after  killing  sixteen  of  the  men  who 
attacked  him  (as  some  old  rhymes  relate  that  he  did),  I  cannot 
say.  His  defeat  put  an  end  to  the  Camp  of  Refuge ;  and,  very 
soon  afterwards,  the  King,  victorious  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Eng- 
land, quelled  the  last  rebellious  English  noble.  He  then  sur- 
rounded himself  with  Norman  lords,  enriched  by  the  property  of 
English  nobles ;  had  a  great  survey  made  of  all  the  land  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  entered  as  the  property  of  its  new  owners,  on  a 
roll  called  Doomsday  Book  ;  obliged  the  people  to  put  out  their 
fires  and  candles  at  a  certain  hour  every  night,  on  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  which  was  called  The  Curfew  ;  introduced  the  Norman  dresses 
and  manners  ;  ma<le  the  Normans  masters  everywhere,  and  the  Eng- 
lish, servants;  turned  out  the  English  bishops,  and  put  Normans 
in  their  places ;  and  showed  himself  to  be  the  Conqueror  indeed. 

But,  even  with  his  own  Normans,  he  had  a  restless  life.  Th6y 
were  always  hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  riches  of  the  English ; 
and  the  more  he  gave,  the  more  they  wanted.  His  priests  were  as 
greedy  as  his  soldiers.  We  know  of  only  one  Norman  who  plainly 
told  his  master,  the  King,  that  he  had  come  with  him  to  England 
to  do  his  duty  as  a  faithful  servant,  and  that  property  taken  by 
force  from  other  men  had  no  charms  for  him.  His  name  was 
GuiLBERT.  We  shoiUd  not  forget  his  name,  for  it  is  good  to 
remember  and  to  honour  honest  men. 

Besides  all  these  troubles,  William  the  Conqueror  was  troubled 
by  quarrels  among  his  sons.  He  had  three  living.  Robert, 
called  CuRTHosE,  because  of  his  short  legs ;  William,  called  Ru- 
Fus  or  the  Red,  from  the  colour  of  his  hair ;  and  Henry,  fond  of 
learning,  and  called,  in  the  Norman  language,  Beauclerc,  or  Fine- 
Scholar.     When  Robert  grew  up,  he  asked  of  his  fatAi^t  \»Vk^  ^^- 
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crntnont  of  Normandy,  which  he  had  nominally  poeaessed,  u  a 
I'hiM,  under  his  mother,  Matilda.  The  King  refusing  to  grant 
it.  li'ibert  became  jealous  and  discont«ntecl ;  and  happening  one 
<lny,  while  in  this  temper,  to  be  ridiculed  by  his  brothers,  who 
thri'W  water  on  him  from  a  balcony  as  he  was  walking  before  tbe 
ilixir,  he  drew  his  swonl,  rushed  up-etairs,  and  was  only  prevented 
hy  the  King  himself  from  putting  them  to  death.  That  same 
iii;;ht,  he  hotly  departed  with  some  followers  from  bis  fiUher*s 
cuurc.  and  endeavoured  to  take  the  Castle  of  Rouen  l^  snrimae. 
Failing  in  this,  he  sliut  himself  up  in  another  Castle  in  Nonnandy, 
which  the  King  besieged,  and  where  Bobcrt  one  day  unhorsed  and 
nearly  killed  him  without  knowing  who  he  was.  His  submisBioo 
when  lie  disoovered  his  father,  and  the  intercession  of  the  Queen 
and  utiiers,  reconciled  them ;  but  not  soundly ;  for  Robert  eoou 
stniyed  abroad,  and  went  from  court  to  court  with  his  complainta. 
He  was  a  gay,  careless,  thoughtless  fellow,  spending  all  he  got  on 
musicians  and  dancers ;  but  his  mother  loved  faim,  and  often, 
ag-Liiti^t  the  King's  command,  supplied  him  with  money  through  a 
iiu'.'^-K'nger  named  Samso>'.  At  length  the  incensed  King  swore 
he  u'liuld  tear  out  Samson's  eyes  ;  and  Samson,  thinking  that  his 
only  ho]*  of  safety  was  in  becoming  a  monk,  became  one,  went  on 
■   i.TTaudH  no  more,  and  kept  his  eyes  in  his  head. 
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He  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  King  of  France  about  some 
territory.  While  he  stayed  at  Rouen,  negotiating  with  that  King, 
he  kept  his  bed  and  took  medicines :  being  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
do  so,  on  accoimt  of  having  grown  to  an  unwieldy  size.  Word  being 
brought  to  him  that  the  King  of  France  made  light  of  this,  and 
joked  about  it,  he  swore  in  a  great  rage  that  he  should  rue  his  jests. 
He  assembled  his  army,  marched  into  the  disputed  territory,  burnt 

—  his  old  way  !  —  the  vines,  the  crops,  and  fruit,  and  set  the  town 
of  Mantes  on  fire.  But,  in  an  evil  hour ;  for,  as  he  rode  over  the 
hot  ruins,  his  horse,  setting  his  hoofs  upon  some  burning  embers, 
started,  threw  him  forward  against  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and 
gave  him  a  mortal  Imrt.  For  six  weeks  he  lay  dying  in  a  mon- 
astery near  Rouen,  and  then  made  his  will,  giving  England  to  Wil- 
liam, Normandy  to  Robert,  and  five  thousand  pounds  to  Henry. 
And  now,  his  violent  deeds  lay  heavy  on  his  mind.  He  ordered 
money  to  be  given  to  many  English  churches  and  monasteries,  and 

—  which  was  much  better  repentance  —  released  his  prisoners  of 
state,  some  of  whom  had  been  confined  in  his  dungeons  twenty 
years. 

It  was  a  September  morning,  and  the  sun  was  rising,  when  the 
King  was  awakened  from  slumber  by  the  sound  of  a  church  belL 
"  What  bell  is  that  ? "  he  faintly  asked.  They  told  him  it  was  the 
bell  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Mary.  "  I  commend  my  soul,"  said  he, 
*'  to  Mary  !  "  and  died. 

Think  of  his  name.  The  Conqueror,  and  then  consider  how  he  lay 
in  death !  The  moment  he  was  dead,  his  physicians,  priests,  and 
nobles,  not  knowing  what  contest  for  the  throne  might  now  take 
place,  or  what  might  happen  in  it,  hastened  away,  each  man  for  him- 
self and  his  own  property  ;  the  mercenary  servants  of  the  court  began 
to  rob  and  plunder ;  the  body  of  the  King,  in  the  indecent  strife, 
was  rolled  from  the  bed,  and  lay  alone,  for  hours,  upon  the  ground. 
O  Conqueror,  of  whom  so  many  great  names  are  proud  now,  of  whom 
so  many  great  names  thought  nothing  then,  it  were  better  to  have 
conquered  one  true  heart,  than  England  ! 

By-and-bye,  the  priests  came  creeping  in  with  prayers  and  candles ; 
and  a  good  knight,  named  Herluin,  undertook  (which  no  one  else 
would  do)  to  convey  the  body  to  Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  buried  in  St.  Stephen's  church  there,  which  the  Con- 
queror had  founded.  But  fire,  of  which  he  had  made  such  bad  use 
in  his  life,  seemed  to  follow  him  of  itself  in  death.  A  great  conflagra- 
tion broke  out  in  the  town  when  the  body  was  placed  in  the  church  ; 
and  those  present  running  out  to  extinguish  the  flames,  it  was  once 
again  left  alone. 

It  was  not  even  buried  in  peace.     It  waa  about  \a  \^  VX  ^^^v^ 

2b 


vd  ctied  a^H 
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in  hs  Royai  robes,  mto  a  tomb  near  the  hi^b  altar,  in  _ 
great  t\iacourse  of  ]ieopk,  wbeD  a  loud  Toiw  in  the  crowd  ctied 
'■  This  grmuii]  is  niiue  !  Upon  it,  stood  mj  futUer's  Iioiug. 
Kiug  liespoilcd  me  of  both  ground  and  Itutisi-  In  build  this  rhunfc. 
In  ttic  great  name  cif  God,  I  hctre  forbid  liis  lioity  t«i  \te  rAvrrrd  with 
the  earth  tbot  ia  my  right ! "  The  prii^ti  luid  Inafaoiw  prenot, 
knou-iiig  the  speaker's  right,  nnd  knoHin^  tfant  the  King  had  often 
dciiii'ii  him  justice,  piud  him  down  Hit^r  BhilUoga  for  the  siuvc; 
Even  then,  the  corpse  was  not  at  rest.  The  tomb  vna  tou  small, 
and  they  tried  to  force  it  in.  Il  broke,  a  dreadiid  smell  htirk!,  tlic 
IHi)ple  hurried  nut  into  the  air,  and,  for  the  third  time,  it  was  left 
alone. 

Where  were  the  Conqueror's  ihiw  soii^  that  thry  were  not  at 
thi'ir  father'a  burial  ?  Robert  was  louu^ug  amung  minstrel^  dancd^ 
and  gamester^  in  France  or  Germany.  Heuty  was  carrying  Ids  fiw 
thousand  pounds  safely  away  in  a  oiarcnicnt  cheat  ho  had  f[ot  mMJe. 
William  the  Bed  was  hunjing  to  England,  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
Royal  treasure  and  the  crown. 
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those  da3rs.  The  turbulent  Bishop  Odo  (who  had  blessed  the  Nor- 
man army  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  who,  I  dare  say,  took  all 
the  credit  of  the  victory  to  himself)  soon  began,  in  concert  with 
some  powerful  Norman  nobles,  to  trouble  the  Red  King. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  bishop  and  his  friends,  who  had 
lands  in  England  and  lands  in  Normandy,  wished  to  hold  both  under 
one  Sovereign;  and  greatly  preferred  a  thoughtless  good-natured 
person,  such  as  Robert  was,  to  Rufus ;  who,  though  far  from  being 
an  amiable  man  in  any  respect,  was  keen,  and  not  to  be  imposed 
upon.  They  declared  in  Robert's  favour,  and  retired  to  their 
castles  (those  castles  were  very  troublesome  to  kings)  in  a  sullen 
humour.  The  Red  King,  seeing  the  Normans  thus  falling  from  him, 
revenged  himself  upon  them  by  appealing  to  the  English ;  to  whom 
he  made  a  variety  of  promises,  which  he  never  meant  to  perform  — 
in  particular,  promises  to  soften  the  cruelty  of  the  Forest  Laws ; 
and  who,  in  return,  so  aided  him  with  their  valour,  that  Odo  was 
besieged  in  the  Castle  of  Rochester,  and  forced  to  abandon  it,  and 
to  depart  from  England  for  ever :  whereupon  the  other  rebellious 
Norman  nobles  were  soon  reduced  and  scattered. 

Then,  the  Red  King  went  over  to  Normandy,  where  the  people 
suffered  greatly  under  the  loose  rule  of  Duke  Robert.  The  King's 
object  was  to  seize  upon  the  Duke's  dominions.  This,  the  Duke, 
of  course,  prepared  to  resist ;  and  miserable  war  between  the  two 
brothers  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  powerful  nobles  on  both  sides, 
who  had  scon  so  much  of  war,  interfered  to  prevent  it.  A  treaty 
was  made.  Each  of  the  two  brothers  agreed  to  give  up  something 
of  his  claims,  and  that  the  longer-liver  of  the  two  should  inherit  all 
the  dominions  of  the  other.  When  they  had  come  to  this  loving 
understanding,  they  embraced  and  joined  their  forces  against  Fine- 
Scholar  ;  who  had  bought  some  territory  of  Robert  with  a  part  of 
his  five  thousand  pounds,  and  was  considered  a  dangerous  individual 
in  consequence. 

St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  Normandy  (there  is  another  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  in  Cornwall,  wonderfully  like  it),  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a 
strong  place  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  around  which, 
wlien  the  tide  is  in,  the  sea  flows,  leaving  no  road  to  the  mainland. 
In  this  place,  Fine-Scholar  shut  himself  up  with  his  soldiers,  and 
here  he  was  closely  besieged  by  his  two  brothers.  At  one  time, 
when  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  of  water,  the  gen- 
erous Robert  not  only  permitted  his  men  to  get  water,  but  sent 
Fine-Scholar  wine  from  his  own  table ;  and,  on  being  remonstrated 
with  by  the  Red  King,  said,  "  What !  shall  we  let  our  own  brother 
die  of  thirst?  Where  shall  we  get  another,  when  he  is  gone?" 
At  another  time,  the  Red  King  riding  alone  outhe  «Vvqt^  q1  \>Li^\tt^^ 
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loDking  1^  at  the  (^astlr,  was  taken  hy  two  of  Fuie-Scliolar'i  aia% 
oae  uf  whom  Tw  aboot  to  kill  biiD.  wbeit  be  cciaJ  wt,  "  Bold. 
knnrt- !  I  am  the  Kins  o(  Englawi  t "  Tlie  slarf  >aj«  that  tbe 
«>ol<lier  niscd  kira  fiiTMn  tbo  grotnaJ  mixctlnllj  and  hamlilj,  aad 
that  the  King  look  him  into  his  serrice.  The  stun  005  v  axy 
not  be  tnie ;  but  at  any  rale  it  is  tnie  that  t^^nr-Sclitilsr  mnkl  iHi 
hold  ont  apunet  his  ntitad  brotben,  ant  that  Iw  aluiiJoaal  Monot 
SL  Hichad,  and  vani^TMl  alwat  —  as  jxxir  and  Ebrioni  an  othtf 
acholais  have  been  socnetiiDea  known  to  be. 

The  Scotch  became  unqniet  in  tL«  Ral  King'*  time,  and  wen 
twice  de&Ued  —  the  leniail  timev  wiUi  the  lott>  of  thek  Sa»^ 
Uaknlm,  aad  Ub  m».  The  Welab  benuBe  niKiuiet  too.  Agpimt 
tbem,  Badtan  was  Icaa  saoeenfU  j  fiir  Ibej  finighl  among  tbeir 
native  bohbUbs,  and  did  (raat  exBeatioa  m  the  KinjE:'*  tnofK. 
Robert  of  XoraaUKlj-  becaaie  nnqnkt  too ;  and,  aDoi|ilatmnc  that 
fas  brother  the  King  did  not  faithftdly  patotm  tm  pan  of  thar 
agfeemeiit,  toclc  ap  arma,  and  nblained  atwtaaof  from  tbo  King  of 
France,  wltoai  Bofba,  in  tfae  onl,  booefat  nff  with  net  boidb  of 
moner.  Eb^iihI  beome  vaqnot  bax  Lord  Mowbray,  ibe  powvr^ 
ful  Earl  of  NottiiwnbeilHd,  bewkd  a  pent  coBepmcy  to  depoK 
the  Kin%  and  to  plnee  n|MB  tbe  thnne,  STBrRXe,  the  Oancionar't 
am  relatin:.     The  plot  WM  diauOTcrgd  :  all  the  L-kief  coMfaratan    1 
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the  only  real  original  infallible  Pope,  who  couldn't  make  a  mistake. 
At  last,  Anselm,  knowing  the  Red  King's  character,  and  not  feel- 
ing himself  safe  in  England,  asked  leave  to  return  abroad.  The 
Red  King  gladly  gave  it ;  for  he  knew  that  as  soon  as  Anselm  was 
gone,  he  could  begin  to  store  up  all  the  Canterbury  money  again, 
for  his  own  use. 

By  such  means,  and  by  taxing  and  oppressing  the  English  people 
in  every  possible  way,  the  Red  King  became  very  rich.  When  he 
wanted  money  for  any  purpose,  he  raised  it  by  some  means  or 
other,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  injustice  he  did,  or  the  misery  he 
caused.  Having  the  opportunity  of  buying  from  Robert  the  whole 
duchy  of  Normandy  for  five  years,  he  taxed  the  English  people 
more  than  ever,  and  made  the  very  convents  sell  their  plate  and 
valuables  to  supply  him  with  the  means  to  make  the  purchase. 
But  he  was  as  quick  and  eager  in  putting  down  revolt  as  ho  was 
in  raising  money  ;  for,  a  part  of  the  Norman  people  objecting  — 
very  naturally,  I  think  —  to  being  sold  in  this  way,  he  headed  an 
army  against  them  with  all  the  speed  and  energy  of  his  father. 
He  was  so  impatient,  that  he  embarked  for  Normandy  in  a  great  gale 
of  wind.  And  when  the  sailors  told  him  it  was  dangerous  to  go  to 
sea  in  such  angry  weather,  he  replied,  "  Hoist  sail  and  away ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  king  who  was  drowned  ? " 

You  will  wonder  how  it  was  that  even  the  careless  Robert  came 
to  sell  his  dominions.  It  happened  thus.  It  had  long  been  the 
custom  for  many  English  people  to  make  journeys  to  Jerusalem, 
which  were  called  pilgrimages,  in  order  that  they  might  pray  be- 
side the  tomb  of  Our  Saviour  there.  Jerusalem  belonging  to  the 
Turks,  and  the  Turks  hating  Christianity,  these  Christian  travellers 
were  often  insulted  and  ill  used.  The  Pilgrims  bore  it  patiently 
for  some  time,  but  at  length  a  remarkable  man,  of  great  earnest- 
ness and  eloquence,  called  Peter  the  Hermit,  began  to  preach 
in  various  places  against  the  Turks,  and  to  declare  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  good  Christians  to  drive  away  those  unbelievers  from  the 
tomb  of  Our  Saviour,  and  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  protect  it. 
An  excitement  such  as  the  world  had  never  known  before  was 
created.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions departed  fof  Jerusalem  to  make  war  against  the  Turks. 
The  war  is  called  in  history  the  first  Crusade ;  and  every  Crusader 
wore  a  cross  marked  on  his  right  shoulder. 

All  the  Crusaders  were  not  zealous  Christians.  Among  them 
were  vast  numbers  of  the  restless,  idle,  profligate,  and  adventurous 
spirits  of  the  time.  Some  became  Crusaders  for  the  love  of  change ; 
some,  in  the  hope  of  plunder ;  some,  because  they  had  nothing  to 
do  at  home ;  some,  because  they  did  what  the  pi\fift\A  Xic^si  >^^\i^\ 
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some,  because  thej  liked  to  see  foidgn  countries ;  some,  because 
they  were  fond  of  knocking  men  about,  and  would  as  soon  knock  a 
Turk  about  as  a  Christian.  Robert  of  Normandy  may  bare  been 
influenced  by  all  tbese  motives  ;  and  by  a  kind  desire,  besides,  to 
save  the  Christian  Pilgrims  from  bod  treatment  in  future.  He 
wanted  to  raise  a  number  of  armed  men,  and  to  go  to  the  Cniaade. 
He  could  not  do  bo  without  money.  Be  bad  no  money ;  and  be 
sold  his  dominions  to  his  brother,  the  Red  King,  for  &Te  yeara. 
With  the  large  sum  he  thus  obtained,  be  fitted  out  bis  Cnisadere 
gallantly,  and  went  away  to  Jerusalem  in  martial  state.  The  Red 
King,  who  made  money  out  of  ereiythin^  stayed  at  home,  busily 
S(]ueezing  more  money  out  of  Normans  and  Engliab. 

After  three  years  of  great  hardship  and  suffering  —  ftt>m  ship- 
wreck at  sea ;  from  travel  in  strange  lands ;  from  hunger,  thirst, 
and  fever,  upon  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert ;  and  from  the 
fury  of  the  Turks —  the  valiant  Crusaders  got  possession  of  Our 
Saviour's  tomb.  The  Turks  were  still  resisting  and  fighting  bravely, 
but  this  success  increased  the  general  desire  in  Europe  to  join  the 
Crusade.  Another  great  French  Duke  was  proposing  t«  sell  bis 
dominions  for  a  t«rm  to  the  rich  Red  King,  when  the  Red  King's 
reign  came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  end. 
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some  were  felled  by  the  forester's  axe ;  some  were  hollow,  and  the 
rabbits  burrowed  at  their  roots ;  some  few  were  struck  by  lightning, 
and  stood  white  and  bare.  Tliere  were  hill-sides  covered  with  rich 
fern,  on  which  the  morning  dew  so  beautifully  sparkled;  there 
were  brooks,  where  the  deer  went  down  to  drink,  or  over  which 
the  whole  herd  bounded,  flying  from  the  arrows  of  the  huntsmen ; 
there  were  sunny  glades,  and  solemn  places  where  but  little  light 
came  through  the  rustling  leaves.  The  songs  of  the  birds  in  the 
New  Forest  were  pleasanter  to  hear  than  the  shouts  of  fighting 
men  outside ;  and  even  when  the  Red  King  and  his  GouTt  came 
hunting  through  its  solitudes,  cursing  loud  and  riding  hard,  with 
a  jingling  of  stirrups  and  bridles  and  knives  and  daggers,  they  did 
much  less  harm  there  than  among  the  English  or  Normans,  and  the 
stags  died  (as  they  lived)  far  easier  than  the  people. 

Upon  a  day  in  August,  the  Red  King,  now  reconciled  to  his 
brother,  Fine-Scholar,  came  with  a  great  train  to  hunt  in  the  New 
Forest.  Fine-Scholar  was  of  the  party.  They  were  a  merry  party, 
and  luul  lain  all  night  at  Malwood-Keep,  a  hunting-lodge  in  the 
forest,  where  they  had  made  good  cheer,  both  at  supper  and  break- 
fast, and  had  dnmk  a  deal  of  wine.  The  party  dispersed  in  vari- 
ous directions,  as  the  custom  of  hunters  then  was.  The  King  took 
with  him  only  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  who  was  a  famous  sportsman, 
and  to  whom  he  had  given,  before  they  mounted  horse  that  morn- 
ing, two  fine  arrows. 

The  last  time  the  King  was  ever  seen  alive,  he  was  riding  with 
Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  and  their  dogs  were  hunting  together. 

It  was  almost  night,  when  a  poor  charcoal-burner,  passing  through 
the  forest  with  his  cart,  came  upon  the  solitary  body  of  a  dead  man, 
shot  with  an  arrow  in  the  breast,  and  still  bleeding.  He  got  it 
into  his  cart.  It  was  the  body  of  the  King.  Shaken  and  tum- 
bled, with  its  red  beard  all  whitened  with  lime  and  clotted  with 
blood,  it  was  driven  in  the  cart  by  the  charcoal-burner  next  day  to 
Winchester  Cathedral,  where  it  was  received  and  buried. 

Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  who  escaped  to  Normandy,  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  France,  swore  in  France  that  the  Red 
King  was  suddenly  shot  dead  by  an  arrow  from  an  unseen  hand, 
while  they  were  hunting  together;  that  he  was  fearful  of  being 
suspected  as  the  King's  murderer ;  and  that  he  instantly  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  and  fled  to  the  sea-shore.  Others  declared  that  the 
Eong  and  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  were  hunting  in  company,  a  little 
before  sunset,  standing  in  bushes  opposite  one  another,  when  a 
stag  came  between  them.  That  the  King  drew  his  bow  and  took 
aim,  but  the  string  broke.  That  the  King  then  cried,  "Shoot, 
Walter,  in  the  Devil's  name  !  "     Tliat  Sir  Wtdtcx  «\io\.,    TW\.  \\«. 
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maw  gilneed  agiinrt  a  tree,  was  tunied  aside  from  the  stag,  and 
struck  the  King  from  his  horse,  dead. 

Bf  wlioae  hand  the  Red  King  really  fell,  and  whether  that  hand 
despalched  the  arrow  to  his  breast  by  accident  or  by  design,  is  only 
known  to  God.  Some  think  his  brother  may  have  caused  him  to 
be  killed ;  but  the  Red  King  had  made  so  many  enemies,  both 
among  priests  and  people,  that  suspicion  may  reasonably  rest  upon 
a  leas  umiatural  murderer.  Men  know  no  more  than  that  he  was 
found  dead  in  the  New  Forest,  which  the  suffering  people  had 
rqpuded  as  a  doomed  ground  for  his  race. 


CHAPTER  X. 

E9GLAXD   UNDER    HENRY   THE    FIR;ST,    CALLED    FINE-SCHOLAR. 

FncE-Sc'HOLAR,  on  hearing  of  the  Red  King's  death,  hurrioil  to 
Winchester  with  as  much  spee«l  as  Rufus  himself  had  made,  to 
seize  the  Royal  treasure.  But  the  keeper  of  the  treasure,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  hunting-party  in  the  Forest,  made  hasto  to 
Winchester  too,  aniL,  arriving  there  at  about  the  same  time,  r^^fused 
to  yield  it  up.  Upon  this,  Fine-Scholar  drew  his  .swonL  and  thri'at- 
ened  to  kill  the  treasurer :  who  might  have  paid  for  hi>  fidelity  with 
his  life,  but  that  he  knew  longer  rvsistance  to  be  usoles*  wlien  he 
found  the  Prin««  supfXirte«J  by  a  company  uf  p^>werful  bar^.^ns, 
who  declared  ther  were  determined  t».»  make  him  Kinj.  The 
treasurer,  therefire,  gave  up  tht-  money  and  jewels  I'f  the  Cn.wn : 
and  on  the  thinl  <]av  aft^^r  thf  ih-ath  of  the  R^^l  Kinsr.  Uin:;  a 
Sunday,  Fine-?s:holar  etij»-i  bef'^rv  the  high  altar  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  maile  a  M^lemn  ikT'laration  that  he  wtuild  rK':^ign  the 
Church  pnjperty  whi«h  Li*  brother  ha<l  seizeii :  that  ho  wouM  do 
no  wrong  to  the  noblei* :  and  that  he  would  restore  to  the  i^'^^ple 
the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  all  the  impn»voments  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  So  began  the  reign  of  KiNr.  Henry  the 
First. 

The  peof^e  were  attached  Vj  their  new  King,  both  becau*'  he 
had  known  distref»e#f.  and  because  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth 
and  not  a  Norman.  To  vtrv^gthen  this  last  hold  upon  them,  the 
King  wijih<«i  Vt  niarn*  an  Knglish  bdy  :  and  could  think  of  no 
other  wife  lUn  Ma^  u  thk  (i^ftiv.  the  daughter  of  the  King  ^»f 
Scotlanf).  AhJj'/'j;rh  thi*  gvj«l  Frin'jeas  did  not  lore  the  King,  «be 
was  u,  aif#,-*'t*"J  by  th*-  n'firr;»entations  the  nobles  made  to  her  of 
the  great  r\^nU  it  »'/«jid  lj»r  in  her  to  unite  the  Norman  and  Saxon 
iicea,  aDf]  ynvtul  hatr^i  aii^i  Uwdshed  between  them  foe  the  tosoon^ 
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that  she  cooseDted  to  become  Ub  wife.  After  Bome  disputing  amtng 
tbe  priests,  who  said  that  aa  she  had  been  in  a  coQTent  in  her  youth, 
and  had  worn  the  veil  of  a  nun,  she  could  not  lawiiilly  be  married 
—  iigainat  which  the  Princeaa  stated  that  her  aunt,  with  whom  she 
had  hved  in  her  youth,  had  indeed  sometimes  thrown  a  piece  of 
black  stuff  over  her,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  because  the  nun's 
veil  was  the  only  dress  the  conquering  Nonnane  respected  in  girl 
or  woman,  and  not  because  she  had  taken  the  vows  of  a  nun,  which 
she  never  had  —  she  was  declared  iree  to  man;,  and  was  made 
King  Henry's  Queen.  A  good  Queen  she  was;  beautiivd,  kind- 
hourted,  and  worthy  of  a  better  husband  than  the  King. 

For  he  was  a  cunning  and  unscrupulous  man,  though  finn  and 
clever.  He  cared  very  little  for  his  word,  and  took  any  means  to 
gnin  his  ends.  All  this  is  shown  in  his  treatment  of  his  brother 
Robert  —  Robert,  who  had  suffered  him  to  be  refreshed  with  water, 
and  who  had  sent  him  the  wine  from  his  own  table,  when  he  was 
shut  up,  with  the  crows  flying  below  him,  parched  with  thirst,  in 
the  castle  on  the  top  of  St  Michael's  Mount,  where  bis  Bed  brother 
would  have  let  him  die. 

Before  the  King  began  to  deal  with  Bobert:,  he  removed  and  dis- 
j:rtHe.l  Jill  tiio  favouiitt'S  of  Ibe  late  King  :  who  were  for  the  n 
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of  the  Normans  were  on  Robert's.  But  the  English  sailors  deserted 
the  King,  and  took  u  great  part  of  the  Englinh  fleet  over  to  Nor- 
mandy ;  so  that  liobert  cnnie  to  invade  this  country  in  no  foreign 
Tcssels,  but  in  English  sliips.  The  virtuous  Ansclm,  however, 
whom  Henry  had  invited  back  from  abroad,  and  made  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  steadfiust  in  the  King's  cause ;  and  it  was  so 
well  supported  that  the  two  armies,  instead  of  fighting,  made  a 
peace.  Poor  Robert,  who  trusted  anybody  and  everybody,  readily 
trusted  his  brother,  the  King ;  and  agreed  to  go  home  and  receive 
a  pension  from  England,  on  condition  that  all  his  followers  were 
fully  pardoned.  This  the  King  very  faithfully  promised,  but  Robert 
was  no  sooner  gone  than  he  began  to  punish  them. 

Among  them  was  the  Earl  of  Shrc^vabu^y,  who,  on  being  sum- 
moned by  the  King  to  answer  to  fivc-and-forty  accusations,  rode 
away  to  one  of  his  strong  castles,  shut  himself  up  therein,  called 
around  him  his  tenants  imd  vassals,  and  fought  fi»r  his  liberty,  but 
was  defeated  and  banished.  Rolx^rt,  with  all  his  faults,  was  so  true 
to  his  word,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  this  nobleman  having  risen 
agaiast  his  brother,  ho  laid  waste  the  Karl  of  Shn'wsbury's  estates 
in  Normandy,  to  show  the  King  that  he  would  favour  no  breach  of 
their  treaty.  Finding,  on  better  infi)rinatii)n,  afterwanls,  that  the 
Earl's  only  crime  was  having  Ix'cn  his  friend,  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, in  his  old  thoughtless  wariii-]icartc<l  way,  to  intercede  with 
the  King,  and  remind  him  of  the  solemn  promise  to  panlon  all  his 
followers. 

This  (confidence  might  have  j)ut  the  false  King  to  the  blush,  but 
it  did  not.  Pretending  to  h?  very  friendly,  lie  so  surriumdwl  his 
brother  with  spies  and  traps,  that  liobiTt,  who  was  quiti'  in  his 
power,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  rcnounre  his  iHMision  and  (^scajw 
while  he  could.  Getting  home  to  Normandy,  and  understanding 
the  King  l)ettcr  now,  he  naturally  allied  himself  with  his  old  friend 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  still  thirty  castl«*s  in  that  country. 
This  was  exactly  what  Henry  wanted.  He  immo<liately  declan**! 
that  Robert  had  broken  the  treaty,  antl  next  year  invaded  Nor- 
mandy. 

He  pretended  that  he  came  to  deliver  the  Normans,  at  tiieir  own 
request,  from  his  brother's  misnde.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
his  misrule  was  bad  enough ;  for  his  beautiful  wif(>  had  dicnl,  leav- 
ing him  with  an  infant  son,  and  his  court  was  ag:iin  so  careless, 
dissipated,  and  ill-regulated,  thtt  it  was  said  he  sometimes  lay  in 
bed  of  a  day  for  want  of  dotK^  ^  oat  on  —  his  attendants  having 
stolen  all  hia  dresses.     Bpt  >  army  like  a  bnive  i»rinco 

and  a  gallant  soldier,  thoi  misfortune  to  be  taken 

prisoner  bj  Ki^g  Hcaij,  i  of  \i\a  Kii\'^\vIa.    Xsxiviii^ 
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them  was  poor  hannlees  Edgar  Atheling,  who  loved  Robert  welL 
Eilgar  was  not  important  enough  to  be  severe  with.  The  King 
allcrwards  gave  him  a  small  pension,  which  he  lived  upon  and  died 
ui>on,  in  peace,  among  the  quiet  woods  and  fields  of  England. 

And  Kobert  —  poor,  kind,  generous,  wasteful,  heedless  Robert 
with  so  many  faults,  and  jet  with  virtues  that  might  have  made  » 
better  and  a  happier  man  —  what  was  the  end  of  him  I  If  the 
King  had  bad  the  magaanimil;  to  say  with  a  kind  air,  "  Brother, 
tell  me,  before  these  noblemen,  that  fivm  this  time  you  will  be  mj 
fiiithful  follower  and  friend,  and  never  raise  your  hand  against  me 
or  my  forces  more ! "  he  might  have  trusted  Robert  to  the  death.  But 
thr  King  was  not  a  magnanimous  man.  He  sentenced  bis  brother 
to  Ik  confined  for  life  in  one  of  the  Royal  Castles.  In  the  beginning 
i>f  his  imprisonment,  he  was  allowed  to  ride  out,  guarded  ;  but  he 
line  day  broke  away  from  his  guard  and  galloped  off.  He  bad  the 
evil  fortune  to  ride  into  a  swamp,  where  his  horse  stuck  fast  and 
lie  w!is  taken.  When  the  King  heard  of  it  he  onlered  him  to 
Im?  blinded,  which  was  done  l^  putting  a  red-hot  metal  basin  on 
his  eyes. 

And  so,  in  darltness  and  in  prison,  many  years,  he  thought  of  all 
liis  past  life,  of  the  time  he  had  wasted,  of  the  Irea-sure  he  had 
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his  Royal  uncle.  The  King  was  not  much  accustomed  to  pity 
those  who  were  in  his  power,  but  his  cold  heart  seemed  for  the 
moment  to  soften  towards  the  boy.  He  was  observed  to  make  a 
great  effort,  as  if  to  prevent  himself  from  being  cruel,  and  ordered 
the  child  to  be  taken  away  ;  whereupon  a  certain  Baron,  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Duke  Robertas  (by  name,  Helie  of  Saint 
Saen),  took  charge  of  him,  tenderly.  The  King's  gentleness  did 
not  last  long.  Before  two  years  were  over,  he  sent  messengers  to 
this  lord's  Castle  to  seize  the  child  and  bring  him  away.  The 
Baron  was  not  there  at  the  time,  but  his  servants  were  faithful, 
and  carried  the  boy  off  in  his  sleep  and  liid  him.  When  the  Baron 
came  home,  and  was  told  what  the  King  had  done,  he  took  the 
child  abroad,  and,  leading  him  by  the  hand,  went  from  King  to 
King  and  from  Court  to  Court,  relating  how  the  child  had  a  claim 
to  the  throne  of  England,  and  how  his  uncle  the  King,  knowing 
that  he  had  that  claim,  would  have  murdered  him,  perhaps,  but 
for  his  escape. 

The  youth  and  innocence  of  the  pretty  little  Wiluam  Fitz- 
RoBERT  (for  that  was  his  name)  made  him  many  friends  at  that 
time.  When  he  became  a  young  man,  the  King  of  France,  uniting 
with  the  French  Counts  of  Anjou  and  Flanders,  supported  his 
cause  against  the  King  of  England,  and  took  many  of  the  King's 
towns  and  castles  in  Normandy.  But,  King  Henry,  artful  and 
cunning  always,  bribed  some  of  William's  friends  with  money,  some 
with  promises,  some  with  power.  He  bought  off  the  Count  of 
Aiyou,  by  promising  to  marry  his  eldest  son,  also  named  Wiluam, 
to  the  Count's  daughter ;  and  indeed  the  whole  trust  of  this  King's 
life  was  in  such  bargains,  and  he  believed  (as  many  another  King 
has  done  since,  and  as  one  King  did  in  France  a  very  little  time 
ago)  that  every  man's  truth  and  honour  can  be  bought  at  some 
price.  For  all  this,  he  was  so  afraid  of  William  Fitz-Robert  and 
his  friends,  that,  for  a  long  time,  he  believed  his  life  to  be  in  danger ; 
and  never  lay  down  to  sleep,  even  in  his  palace  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  without  having  a  sword  and  buckler  at  his  bedside. 

To  strengthen  his  power,  the  King  with  great  ceremony  betrothed 
his  eldest  daughter  Matilda,  then  a  child  only  eight  years  old,  to 
be  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  To 
raise  her  marriage-portion,  he  taxed  the  English  people  in  a  most 
oppressive  manner;  then  treated  them  to  a  great  procession,  to 
restore  their  good  humour ;  and  sent  Matilda  away,  in  fine  state, 
with  thv  (rcrman  ambassadors,  to  be  educated  in  the  country  of 
her  future  husband. 

And  now  his  Queen,  Maud  the  Ckxxi,  unhappily  died.  It  was 
a  sad  thought  for  that  gentle  lady,  that  the  only  hope  with  which 
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she  hud  mBtried  a  man  whom  she  bad  never  loved  —  the  hope  of 
rcouDciling  the  Norman  and  English  races — had  foiled.  At  the 
ver;  time  of  her  death,  Nonnandy  and  all  France  was  in  anna 
against  England ;  for,  so  soon  as  his  last  danger  was  over,  King 
UcD[7  had  been  false  to  all  the  French  poweia  he  had  promised, 
bribed,  and  bought,  and  they  had  naturally  united  against  him. 
After  some  fighting,  however,  in  which  few  suffered  but  the  un- 
happy common  people  (who  always  suffered,  whatsoever  was  the 
matter),  he  began  to  promise,  bribe,  and  buy  again  j  and  by  thoae 
mp.ins,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Pop^  who  exerted  himself  to  save 
more  bloodshed,  and  by  solemnly  declaring,  over  and  over  again, 
that  lie  really  was  in  earnest  this  time,  and  would  keep  his  woid, 
tiic  King  made  peace. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  peace  was,  that  the  King 
went  over  to  Normandy  with  bis  son  Prince  William  and  a  great 
retinue,  to  have  the  Prince  acknowledged  as  his  successor  by  the 
Norman  Nobles,  and  to  contract  the  promised  marriage  (this  was 
one  of  the  many  promises  the  King  had  broken)  between  him  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anjou.  Both  these  things  were 
triumphantly  done,  with  great  show  and  rejoicing ;  and  on  the 
twfnty-fifth  of  November,  in  the  year  "n**  thouRniiii  one  hundrpd 
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teen,  who  bore  no  love  to  the  English,  and  had  declared  that  when 
lie  came  to  the  throne  he  would  yoke  them  to  the  plough  like  oxen. 
He  went  aboard  The  White  Ship,  witli  one  hundreil  and  forty 
youthful  Nobles  like  himself,  among  whom  were  eighteen  noble 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  AH  this  g-ay  oomptiny,  with  their 
servants  and  the  fifty  sailors,  mode  three  hundretl  souls  aboard  the 
fiair  White  Ship. 

"Give  three  casks  of  wine,  Fitz-Stephen,"  said  the  Prim»e,  **to 
the  fifty  sailors  of  renown  !  My  father  the  King  has  sailinl  out  of 
the  harbour.  What  time  is  there  to  make  merry  here,  and  yet 
reach  England  witli  the  rest  ? " 

"  Prince,"  said  Fitz-Stephon,  "  lx?fore  morning,  my  fifty  and  The 
White  Ship  shall  overtake  the  swiftest  vossi»I  in  attendamv  on  your 
&ther  the  King,  if  we  siiil  at  midnight !  *' 

Then,  the  Prin(*e  commandetl  to  make  merr}' ;  and  the  siiilors 
drank  out  the  three  casks  of  wine  :  and  the  Primv  and  all  the  noble 
company  danced  in  the  nu»onliglit  tm  the  de<-k  of  The  White  Ship. 

When,  at  last,  slu»  shot  out  of  the  liarlKuir  of  liiirtleur,  then^  was 
not  a  sober  seaman  on  l)oanl.  Hut  tlie  sails  were  all  set,  and  the 
oare  all  going  merrily.  Fitz  Stephen  had  tlie  helm.  Tlie  gay  young 
Nobles  and  the  Wautiful  ladifs,  wrappt^d  in  mantles  of  various 
bright  colours  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  talked,  lauglunl,  and 
sang.  The  Prin<-e  encoiirajjctl  the  fifty  sailors  to  n)w  hanler  yet, 
for  the  honour  of  Tlu;  White  Ship. 

Crash  !  A  terrific  en'  hn»ke  from  three  hundn»d  hearts.  It  was 
the  ciy  the  peojile  in  the  distant  vc.^srls  of  the  King  heanl  faintly 
on  the  water.  The  White  Ship  ha«l  struck  uixm  a  nx'k  —  was 
filling  —  going  down ! 

Fitz-Stephcn  hurried  the  Prince  into  a  Ixmt,  with  some  few 
Nobles.  "Push  off,"  he  whisiH'red;  "and  n>w  to  the  land.  It  is 
not  far,  and  the  wa  is  smooth.     The  rest  of  us  must  die." 

But,  as  they  rowc<l  awny,  fiist,  from  the  sinking;  ship,  the  Prin<'e 
h(*anl  the  voice  of  his  sister  Makie,  the  Countess  of  Perche,  calling 
for  help.  He  never  in  his  life  had  Ikm'U  so  giuHl  oh  he  was  then. 
He  cried  in  an  a;:ony,  "  How  back  at  any  risk !  I  cannot  bear  to 
leave  her !  '* 

They  rowed  Iwick.  As  tlie  Prince  held  out  his  arms  to  catch 
his  sister,  such  numln'rs  lea(>e<l  in,  that  the  Ix^it  was  overset.  And 
in  the  same  instant  The  Wlnte  Ship  went  down. 

Only  two  men  floattMl.  They  both  clung  to  the  main  yanl  of 
the  ship,  whii'h  had  broken  from  the  mast,  and  now  HUppi>rte<l 
them.  One  iiske«l  the  other  who  he  wjis?  He  said,  "I  am  a 
nobleman,  (Jodfrkv  by  name,  the  son  of  (Jilbert  dk  i/Ahjlk. 
And  you  ?"  said  he.     **1  am  Hkkoli»,  a  jHwr  butcher  of  Koucn," 
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was  the  answer.  Then,  they  stud  together,  "  Lord  be  merciful  to 
\ia  both  ! "  and  tried  to  encourage  one  another,  as  they  drifted  io 
the  cold  benumbing  sea  on  that  unfortunate  November  night. 

By-and-t^e,  another  man  came  swimming  towards  them,  whom 
they  knew,  when  he  pushed  (udde  his  long  wet  hair,  to  be  Fiti- 
SCcphen.  "Where  ia  the  Prince t"  said  he.  "Gone!  Gone!" 
tlio  two  cried  together.  "Neither  he,  nor  his  brother,  nor  his 
sister,  nor  the  King's  niece,  nor  her  brother,  nor  any  one  of  all  the 
bmve  three  hundred,  noble  or  commoner,  except  we  three,  has 
risen  above  the  water  ! "  Fitz-Stephen,  with  a  ghnatly  face,  cried, 
"  Woe  !  woe,  to  me  !  "  and  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

The  other  two  climg  to  the  yard  for  eome  hours.  At  length 
the  young  noble  said  faintly,  "  I  am  exhausted,  and  chilled  with 
the  cold,  and  can  hold  no  longer.  Farewell,  good  Mend !  God 
preserve  you  !  "  So,  he  dropped  and  sunk  ;  and  of  all  the  brilUant 
<'ruwd,  the  poor  Butcher  of  Rouen  alone  was  saved.  In  the  morn- 
ing, some  fishermen  saw  him  floating  in  his  sheep-skin  coat,  and 
fpjt  him  into  their  boat  —  the  sole  relater  of  the  dismal  tale. 

For  three  days,  no  one  dared  to  carry  the  intelligence  to  the 
King.  At  length,  they  sent  into  his  presence  a  little  boy,  who, 
veeping  bitterly,  and  kneeling  at  bis  feet,  told  him  that  The  White 
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had  reigned  upwards  of  thirty-fiye  years,  and  was  sixty-seven  years 
oldy  he  died  of  an  indigestion  and  fever,  brought  on  by  eating,  when 
he  was  far  from  well,  of  a  fish  called  Lamprey,  against  which  he 
had  often  been  cautioned  by  his  physicians.  His  remains  were 
brought  over  to  Reading  Abbey  to  be  buried. 

You  may  perhaps  hear  the  cunning  and  promise-breaking  of 
King  Henry  the  First  called  "policy"  by  some  people,  and 
"  diplomacy  "  by  others.  Neither  of  these  fine  words  will  in  the 
least  mean  that  it  was  true ;  and  nothing  that  is  not  true  can  pos- 
sibly be  good. 

His  greatest  merit,  that  I  know  of,  was  his  love  of  learning.  I 
should  have  given  him  greater  credit  even  for  that,  if  it  had  been 
strong  enough  to  induce  him  to  spare  the  eyes  of  a  certain  poet  he 
once  took  prisoner,  who  was  a  knight  besides.  But  he  ordereil  the 
poet's  eyes  to  be  torn  from  his  head,  Wcjiusc  he  had  laughed  at 
him  in  his  verses ;  and  the  poet,  in  the  pain  of  that  torture,  dashed 
out  his  own  brains  against  his  prison  wall.  King  Henr}'  tlic  First 
was  avaricious,  revengeful,  and  so  false,  that  I  suppose  a  man  never 
lived  whose  word  was  less  to  be  relied  upon. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ENGLAND   UNDER   MATILDA   AND   STEPHEN. 

The  King  was  no  sooner  dead  than  all  the  plans  and  schemes  he 
had  laboured  at  so  long,  and  lied  so  much  for,  crumbled  away  like 
a  hollow  heap  of  sand.  Stephen,  whom  he  had  never  mistrusted 
or  suspected,  started  up  to  claim  the  throne. 

Stephen  was  the  son  of  Adela,  the  Concjueror's  daughter,  mar- 
ried to  the  Count  of  Bloia.  To  Stephen,  and  to  his  brother  Henry, 
the  late  King  had  been  liberal ;  making  Henry  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  finding  a  gootl  marriage  for  Stephen,  and  much  enriching 
him.  This  did  not  prevent  Stephen  from  luustily  pro<lucing  a  false 
witness,  a  servant  of  the  late  King,  to  swear  that  the  King  had 
named  him  for  his  heir  upon  his  death-be<l.  On  this  evidence  the 
Archbishop  of  Cantcrburj'  crownetl  him.  The  n(?w  King,  so  sud- 
denly made,  lost  not  a  moment  in  seizing  the  Royal  treasure,  and 
hiring  foreign  soldiers  with  some  of  it  to  protect  his  throne. 

If  the  dead  King  had  even  done  as  the  false  witness  said,  he  would 
have  had  small  right  to  will  away  the  English  people,  like  so  many 
sheep  or  oxen,  without  their  consent.  But  he  had,  in  fact,  bo<iu(>athed 
all  his  territory  to  Matilda ;  who,  supporte<l  by  Robert,  l^^irl  of 
Okuoester,  soon  began  to  dispute  the  crown.     Some  of  tb^i  \^h;^v 

2(; 
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ful  barona  and  prieata  took  her  ride ;  some  took  Stephen's ;  all  forti- 
fied tbeir  castles ;  and  again  the  miserable  English  people  were 
involved  in  Tar,  trom  which  thejr  coold  never  derive  advantage 
whosoever  was  victorious,  and  in  which  all  parties  plundered,  tort- 
ured, starved,  and  mined  them. 

Five  yeara  had  passed  dnce  the  death  of  Henry  the  First  —  and 
during  those  five  years  there  had  been  two  terrible  invasions  by  the 
people  of  Scotland  under  their  King,  David,  who  was  at  last  defeated 
with  all  his  army  —  when  Matilda,  attended  hy  her  brother  Robert 
and  !t  large  force,  appeared  in  England  to  maintain  her  claim.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  her  troops  and  King  Stephen's  at  Lin- 
coln ;  in  which  the  King  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  after  bravely 
figiiting  until  his  hattle-axc  and  sword  were  broken,  and  was  carried 
into  strict  confinement  at  Qloucester.  Matilda  then  submitted  her- 
self to  the  Priests,  and  the  Priests  crowned  her  Qncon  of  En^aniL 

She  did  not  long  eujoy  this  dignity.  The  people  of  London  had 
a  great  affection  for  Stephen  ;  many  of  the  Barons  considered  it  de- 
grading to  be  ruled  by  a  woman ;  and  the  Queen's  temper  waa  so 
haughty  that  she  made  innumerable  enemies.  The  people  of  Lon- 
don revolted ;  and,  in  alliance  with  the  troops  of  Stephen,  besieged 
■  v-y  took  1 
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odIj  hj  tiie  liTer,  the  two  annies  lay  encamped  opposite  to  one 
anc^ther — on  the  ere,  as  it  seemed  to  all  men,  of  another  desperate 
fights  when  the  Eabl  of  Abundel  took  heart  and  said  '*  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  prolong  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  two  king- 
doms to  minister  to  the  ambition  of  two  princes." 

Many  other  noblemen  repeating  and  supporting  this  when  it 
was  once  uttered,  Stephen  and  young  Plantagenet  went  down,  each 
to  his  own  bank  of  the  river,  and  held  a  conversation  across  it,  in 
which  they  arranged  a  truce ;  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
Eustace,  who  swaggered  away  with  some  followers,  and  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  Abbey  of  Saint  Edmund's- Bury,  where  he  presently  died 
mad.  The  truce  led  to  a  solemn  council  at  Winchester,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  retain  the  crown,  on  condition  of 
his  declaring  Henry  bis  successor ;  that  Wiluam,  another  son 
of  the  King's,  should  inherit  his  father  s  rightful  possessions ;  and 
that  all  the  Crown  lands  which  Stephen  had  given  away  should  be 
recalled,  and  all  the  Castles  he  had  |)crmitted  to  be  built  demolished. 
Thus  terminated  the  bitter  war,  wliich  had  now  lasted  fifteen  years, 
and  had  again  laid  England  waste.  In  the  next  year  Stephen 
dietl,  after  a  troubled  reign  of  nineteen  years. 

Although  King  Stephen  was,  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  a 
humane  and  moderate  man,  with  many  excellent  qualities  ;  and  al- 
though nothing  worse  is  known  of  him  than  his  usurpation  of  the 
Crown,  which  ho  pn)l>jiblyoxni8cd  to  himself  by  the  consideration  that 
King  Henrj'  the  First  was  an  usurper  t<x)  —  which  was  no  excuse 
at  all ;  the  people  of  Enj^land  suffcreil  more  in  these  dread  nineteen 
yean*,  than  at  any  fonner  period  even  of  their  suffering  historj'.  In 
the  division  of  tlie  nobility  between  tlie  two  rival  claimants  of  the 
Cniwn,  and  in  the  growth  i>f  what  is  calltHl  the  Feudal  System 
(which  made  the  poa.sant**  the  bom  vassiils  and  mere  slaves  of  the 
Barons),  every  Noble  had  his  strong  Ca«tle,  where  he  reigneil  the 
cnu'l  king  of  all  the  neighbouring  |H»ople.  Acconlingly,  he  per- 
petrated whatever  cnielties  he  chose.  And  never  were  worse  cruel- 
ties committed  ufion  earth  than  in  wretched  England  in  those 
ninetwn  years. 

The  writers  who  were  living  then  describe  them  fearfully.  They 
say  that  tin'  cuttles  wen*  fille<l  with  devils  nither  than  with  men  ; 
that  the  peasjints,  men  and  women,  were  put  into  dungeons  for 
their  ;;(»ld  ami  silver,  were  tortured  with  fire  and  smoke,  were  hung 
up  by  the  thumbs,  were  hung  up  by  the  heels  with  great  weights 
to  their  heads,  were  torn  with  jaggc<l  irons,  killed  with  hunger, 
]>roken  to  death  in  narrow  chests  filled  with  sharp-pointed  stones, 
murdered  in  coinitless  fiendish  ways.  In  England  there  was  no  com, 
no  meat,  no  cheese,  no  butter,  there  were  uo  tilled  lands,  no  harvests. 
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Ashes  of  burnt  towns,  and  dreftiy  wastcB,  were  all  thai  the  travel- 
ler, fiiarftil  of  the  robbers  who  prowled  abroad  at  all  hours,  would 
see  iu  a  long  day's  joumey  ;  and  from  sunrise  until  night,  he  woald 
not  eomc  upon  a  home. 

Tlio  oler^  sometimes  suffered,  and  heavily  too,  tioni  pillage,  but 
many  of  tbem  had  castles  of  their  own,  and  fought  in  helmet  and 
wmuur  like  the  barons,  and  drew  lota  with  other  fighting  men  for 
their  t^harc  of  booty.  The  Pope  (or  Bishop  of  Rome),  on  King 
Stephen's  rewsting  his  ambition,  laid  England  under  an  Interdict 
at  one  period  of  thia  reign  ;  wkich  means  that  he  allowed  no  aerrice 
to  be  performeil  in  the  charchea,  no  couples  to  be  married,  no  bells 
to  be  rung,  no  dond  bodies  to  be  buried.  Any  Dum  having  the 
power  to  refuse  these  things,  no  matter  whether  he  were  called  a 
Pope  or  a  Poulterer,  would,  of  course,  have  the  power  of  afflicting 
numbera  of  innocent  people.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  ibe 
miseries  of  King  Stephen's  time,  the  Pope  threw  in  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  store  — -  not  very  like  the  widow's  contribution, 
as  T  think,  when  Our  Saviour  sat  in  Jerusitlem  ovcr-againat  the 
Treasury,  "  and  she  threw  in  two  mitea,  which  make  a  farthing." 
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eteren  hundred,  in  which  soch  dismal  cruelties  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  people.  The  King  s  brother,  Geoffrey,  rose  against  him 
in  France,  while  he  was  so  well  employed,  and  rendered  it  necessary 
for  him  to  repair  to  that  country ;  where,  after  he  had  subdued 
and  made  a  friendly  arrangement  with  his  brother  (who  did  not 
live  long),  his  ambition  to  increase  his  possessions  involved  him  in 
a  war  with  the  French  King,  Louis,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
such  friendly  terms  just  before,  that  to  the  French  King's  infant 
daughter,  then  a  baby  in  the  cradle,  he  had  promised  one  of  his 
little  sons  in  marriage,  who  was  a  child  of  five  years  old.  However, 
the  war  came  to  nothing  at  last,  and  the  Pope  made  the  two  Kings 
friends  again. 

Now,  the  clergy,  in  the  troubles  of  the  last  reign,  had  gone  on 
very  ill  indeed.  There  were  all  kinds  of  criminals  among  them  — 
murderers,  thieves,  and  vagabonds ;  and  the  worst  of  the  matter 
was,  that  the  good  priests  would  not  give  up  the  bad  priests  to 
justice,  when  they  committed  crimes,  but  persisted  in  sheltering 
and  defending  them.  The  King,  well  knowing  that  there  could  be 
no  peace  or  rest  in  Enghmd  while  such  things  lasted,  resolved  to 
reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  and,  when  he  had  reigned  seven 
years,  found  (as  he  considered)  a  good  opportunity  for  doing  so,  in 
the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  **  I  will  have  for  the 
new  Archbishop,"  thought  the  King,  "a  friend  in  whom  I  can 
trust,  who  will  help  me  to  humble  these  rebellious  priests,  and  to 
have  them  dealt  with,  when  they  do  wrong,  as  other  men  who  do 
wrong  are  dealt  with."  So,  he  resolved  to  make  his  favourite,  the 
new  Archbishop ;  and  this  favourite  was  so  extraoniinary  a  man,  and 
his  story  is  so  curious,  that  I  must  tell  you  all  about  him. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  worthy  merchant  of  London,  named  Gilbert 
1  Beckkt,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  Saracen  lonl.  This  lord,  who  treated  him  kindly  and 
not  like  a  slave,  had  one  fair  daughter,  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
merchant ;  and  who  told  him  that  she  wanted  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, and  was  willing  to  marry  him  if  they  could  fly  to  a  Christian 
country.  The  merchant  returned  her  love,  until  he  found  an  op- 
portunity to  escape,  when  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
Saracen  lady,  but  escaped  with  his  servant  Richard,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  along  with  him,  and  arrived  in  England  and  forgot 
her.  The  Saracen  lady,  who  was  more  loving  than  the  merchant, 
left  her  father's  house  in  disguise  to  follow  him,  and  made  her  way, 
under  many  hanlships,  to  the  sea-shore.  The  merchant  had  taught 
h(T  only  two  English  words  (for  I  suppose  he  must  have  learnt  the 
Saraocn  tongue  himself,  and  made  love  in  that  language),  of  which 
London  was  nni>   And  his  own  name,  Gilbert,  the  other.    ^\\^ 
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went  among  the  ships,  saying,  "LoDdon  !  London  !  "  over  and  om 
again,  imtU  the  eailoK  understood  that  she  wanted  to  find  an 
Eogliah  vessel  that  would  carry  her  there;  so  thq(  sbowed  hor 
Huch  a  ship,  and  she  paid  for  her  pMsage  with  some  of  her  jeweler 
aai!  sailed  awaj.  Welj .'  The  merchant  was  sitting  in  his  count- 
ing-house in  Loudon  one  day,  when  he  heard  a  great  noise  in  the 
street ;  and  presently  Richard  came  running  in  from  the  warehouse, 
with  hia  eyes  wide  open  and  hie  breath  almost  gone,  saying, 
"  M.ister,  niast«r,  here  is  the  Saroren  lady ! "  The  inercliaiit 
thought  Richard  was  mad ;  but  Rtehanl  said,  "  No.  mast«r !  Aa 
I  live,  the  Sararan  lady  is  g^iing  up  and  down  the  city,  calling 
Gilbert !  Gilbert ! "  Then,  be  took  the  merchant  by  the  sleeTO, 
and  pointed  out  at  window ;  and  there  they  saw  her  mnong  the 
gublts  and  watfr-spouta  of  the  dark  dirty  street,  in  her  fordgn 
drcsa,  so  foriom,  surrounded  by  a  wondering  crowd,  and  passing 
slowly  along,  calling  Gilbert,  Gilbert !  When  the  merchuit  saw 
her.  and  thought  of  the  tenderness  she  had  shown  bini  in  hia  cap- 
tivity, and  of  her  constancy,  his  heart  was  moved,  and  he  lan 
down  into  the  street ;  and  she  saw  him  coming,  and  with  a  great 
crj'  fuinted  in  hie  arma.  They  wore  morned  without  loss  of  tune^ 
nnd  lUehard  (who  wna  an   esceUent   man)  danced  with  joy  the 
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of  people  bearing  shields  and  leading  fine  war-horses  splendidly 
equipped ;  then,  falconers  with  hawks  upon  their  wrists ;  then,  a 
host  of  knights,  and  gentlemen  and  priests ;  then,  the  Chancellor 
with  his  brilliant  garments  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  all  the  people 
capering  and  shouting  with  delight. 

The  Eling  was  well  pleased  with  all  this,  thinking  that  it  only 
made  himself  the  more  magnificent  to  have  so  magnificent  a  favour- 
ite ;  but  he  sometimes  jested  with  the  Chancellor  upon  his  splendour 
too.  Once,  when  they  were  riding  together  through  the  streets  of 
London  in  hard  winter  weather,  they  saw  a  shivering  old  man  in 
rags.  "  Look  at  the  poor  object ! "  said  the  King.  "  Would  it 
not  be  a  charitable  act  to  give  that  aged  man  a  comfortable  warm 
cloak t"  "Undoubtedly  it  would,"  said  Thomas  li  Becket,  "and 
you  do  well.  Sir,  to  think  of  such  Christian  duties."  "  Come  ! " 
cried  the  King,  "  then  give  him  your  cloak  ! "  It  was  made  of 
rich  crimson  trimmed  with  ermine.  The  King  tried  to  pull  it  off, 
the  Chancellor  tried  to  keep  it  on,  both  were  near  rolling  from 
their  saddles  in  the  mud,  when  the  Chancellor  submitted,  and  the 
King  gave  the  cloak  to  the  old  beggar :  much  to  the  beggar's  as- 
tonishment, and  much  to  the  merriment  of  all  the  courtiers  in 
attendance.  For,  courtiers  are  not  only  eager  to  laugh  when  the 
King  laughs,  but  they  really  do  ei\joy  a  laugh  against  a  Favourite. 

"  I  will  make,''  thought  King  Henry  the  Second,  "  this  Chan- 
cellor of  mine,  Thomas  k  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He 
will  then  be  the  head  of  the  Church,  and,  being  devoted  to  me, 
will  help  me  to  correct  the  Church.  He  has  always  upheld  my 
power  against  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  once  publicly  told  some 
bishops  (I  remember),  that  men  of  the  Church  were  equally  bound 
to  me  with  men  of  the  sword.  Thomas  h  Becket  is  the  man,  of 
all  other  men  in  England,  to  help  me  in  my  great  design."  So 
the  King,  regardless  of  all  objection,  either  that  he  was  a  figiiting 
man,  or  a  lavish  man,  or  a  courtly  man,  or  a  man  of  pleasures  or 
anything  but  a  likely  man  for  the  oflice,  made  him  Archbishop 
accordingly. 

Now,  Thomas  h  Becket  was  proud  and  loved  to  be  famous.  He 
was  already  famous  for  the  pomp  of  his  life,  for  his  riches,  his  gold 
and  silver  plate,  his  waggons,  horses,  and  attendants.  He  could 
do  no  more  in  that  way  than  he  had  done ;  and  being  tired  of  that 
kind  of  fame  (which  is  a  very  poor  one),  he  longed  to  have  his 
name  celebrated  for  something  else.  Nothing,  he  knew,  would 
render  him  so  famous  in  the  world,  as  the  setting  of  his  utmost 
power  and  ability  against  the  utmost  power  and  ability  of  the 
Kin^.     He  resolved  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  mind  to  do  it. 

He  may  have  had  some  secret  grudge  i^inst  the  King  besides. 
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The  King  nifty  hare  offended  hia  proud  humour  at  eome  time  or 
utijer,  for  anything  I  know.  I  think  it  likely,  because  it  is  a  com- 
mon tiling  for  Kin^  Princes,  sad  other  grcnt  people,  to  tiy  the 
tempers  of  th«ir  favoiiritiM  ntther  severely.  Er^n  iho  little  aflkir 
of  thf  L'TimBon  cloak  muet  have  been  aoything  but  a  pleasant  one 
to  a  haughty  man.  Thomaa  &  Becket  knew  boit«r  than  tiny  one  in 
England  wbat  the  King  expected  of  liini.  lu  all  liis  aiimptnous 
life,  he  had  never  yet  been  in  a  position  ti<  Jiwppoint  the  King, 
He  eould  take  up  tliut  proud  stand  now,  as  head  of  the  Churrb  ; 
and  lie  dctennined  that  it  should  be  written  in  history,  either  that 
be  subdued  the  King,  or  that  the  King  subdued  htm. 

So,  of  a  sudden,  he  eomptet«ly  altered  the  whole  manner  of  his 
hfe.  He  turned  off  all  hia  t^lliant  fbllowen,  at«  course  food, 
drank  bitter  wat«r,  wore  neit  hia  skin  s&ekdoth  covered  with  dirt 
and  vermin  (for  it  was  then  thought  very  nligious  to  bo  vwy 
dirty),  fiogged  bis  btt<.-k  to  puniah  bitiwelt^  Lived  diielly  in  a  little 
cell,  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen  poor  people  every  duy,  and  looked 
as  mi^rable  as  he  possibly  could.  If  he  hiul  j)ut  tnelm  hundred 
monkeya  on  horseback  instead  of  tnclfv,  and  tiuil  gone  Ju  proces- 
rion  with  eight  thousand  waggons  instead  of  eight,  he  eould  not 
have  half  astonish^  the  people  so  much  as  bj  this  gnat  chan^^ 
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made  their  lives  unhappy.  So,  the  King  said  to  the  New  Arch- 
bishop, \'  Take  off  this  Excommunication  from  this  gentleman  of 
Kent."  To  which  the  Archbishop  replied,  **I  shall  do  no  such 
thing." 

The  quarrel  went  on.  A  priest  in  Worcestershire  committed  a 
most  dreadful  murder,  that  aroused  the  horror  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  King  demanded  to  have  this  wretch  delivered  up,  to  be  tried 
in  the  same  court  and  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  murderer. 
The  Archbishop  refused,  and  kept  him  in  the  Bishop's  prison. 
The  King,  holding  a  solemn  assembly  in  Westminster  Hall,  de- 
manded that  in  future  all  priests  found  guilty  before  their  Bishops 
of  crimes  against  the  law  of  the  land  should  be  considered  priests 
no  longer,  and  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  law  of  the  land  for 
punishment.  The  Archbishop  again  refused.  The  King  required 
to  know  whether  the  clergy  would  obey  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
country  t  Every  priest  there,  but  one,  said,  after  Thomas  k  Becket, 
"  Saving  my  order."  This  really  meant  that  they  would  only  obey 
those  customs  when  they  did  not  interfere  with  their  own  claims ; 
and  the  King  went  out  of  the  Hall  in  great  wrath. 

Some  of  the  clergy  began  to  be  afraid,  now,  that  they  were  go- 
ing too  far.  Though  Thomas  k  Becket  was  otherwise  as  unmoved 
as  Westminster  Hall,  they  prevailed  upon  him,  for  the  sake  of 
their  fears,  to  go  to  the  King  at  Woodstock,  and  promise  to  observe 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  country,  without  saying  aliything  about 
his  order.  The  King  received  this  submission  fayourably,  and 
summoned  a  great  council  of  the  clergy  to  meet  at  the  Castle  of 
Clarendon,  by  Salisbury.  But  when  the  council  met,  the  Arch- 
bishop again  insisted  on  the  words  "saving  my  order;"  and  he 
still  insisted,  though  lords  entreated  him,  and  priests  wept  before 
him  and  knelt  to  him,  and  an  ac^oining  room  was  thrown  open, 
fille<l  with  armed  soldiers  of  the  King,  to  threaten  him.  At  length 
he  gave  way,  for  that  time,  and  the  ancient  customs  (which  in- 
cluded what  the  King  had  demanded  in  vain)  were  stated  in  writ- 
ing, and  were  signed  and  scaled  by  the  chief  of  the  clergy,  and 
were  called  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

The  quarrel  went  on,  for  all  that.  The  Archbishop  tried  to  see 
the  King.  The  King  would  not  see  him.  The  Archbishop  tried 
to  escape  from  England.  The  sailors  on  the  coast  would  launch 
no  boat  to  take  him  away.  Then,  he  again  resolved  to  do  his 
worst  in  opposition  to  the  King,  and  began  openly  to  set  the  an- 
cient customs  at  defiance. 

The  King  summoned  him  before  a  great  council  at  Northampton, 
where  he  accused  him  of  high  treason,  and  made  a  claim  against 
him,  which  was  not  a  just  one,  for  an  eiiOTmo>]A  vaxci^^  x&ss\i^ 
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Thomas  ^  Bedcet  waa  alone  agaioet  the  whole  assembly,  and  the 
very  Biiiliope  advised  him  to  raeign  his  offi<%  and  abandon  Iila  con- 
test with  the  King,  His  great  anxiety  and  agitation  stretched 
him  on  a  sickbed  for  two  ilays,  but  he  wits  still  iindauntM.  He 
vent  to  the  a<jjourne<l  council,  c&njing  a  great  cross  in  his  right 
hand,  and  sat  down  holding  it  erect  before  him.  The  King  angrily 
retired  into  an  inner  room.  The  whole  aasembly  angrily  retired 
and  lift  him  there.  But  there  he  sat.  The  Bishops  caine  out 
again  in  a  body,  and  renouneed  biro  as  a  traitor.  He  only  said, 
"  I  heiir ! "  and  sat  there  still.  Tbcy  retired  ngain  into  the  inner 
room,  and  his  trial  proceeiled  without  him.  By-onil-bye,  the  Earl 
of  Leir<st«r,  .be*ding  the  banm&,  came  out  t«  read  lus  sentence. 
He  refused  to  heitr  it,  denieil  the  power  of  the  court,  and  siud  he 
would  refer  his  cause  to  the  Pope.  As  he  walked  out  of  the  hall, 
with  the  cross  in  his  hand,  some  of  those  present  picked  up  rushes 
— niahes  were  strewn  upon  the  floors  in  those  days  by  way  of  car- 
pet —  and  Uirew  them  at  him.  He  proudly  turutHi  his  bead,  and 
said  that  were  he  not  .^rcbbiabop,  he  would  chastise  those  cowards 
with  the  sword  be  had  known  how  to  uw  in  l^Bpnc  days.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away,  cheered  and  surrounded  by  the 
common  people,  to  whom  he  ibrcw  open  bis  house  that  night  and 
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peace  between  France  and  England  (which  had  been  for  some  time 
at  war),  and  until  the  two  children  of  the  two  Kings  were  married 
in  celelmition  of  it.  Then,  the  French  King  brought  about  a  meet- 
ing between  Henry  and  his  old  favourite,  so  long  his  enemy. 

Even  then,  though  Thomas  h  Becket  knelt  before  the  King,  he 
was  obstinate  and  immovable  as  to  those  words  about  his  order. 
King  Louis  of  France  was  weak  enough  in  his  veneration  for 
Thomas  k  Becket  and  such  men,  but  this  was  a  little  too  much  for 
hiuL  He  said  that  h  Becket  **  wanted  to  be  greater  than  the  saints 
and  better  than  St.  Peter,"  and  rode  away  from  him  with  the  King 
of  England.  His  poor  French  Majesty  asked  k  Becket's  pardon 
for  80  doing,  however,  soon  afterwards,  and  cut  a  very  pitiful 
figure. 

At  last,  and  after  a  world  of  trouble,  it  came  to  this.  There 
was  another  meeting  on  French  ground  between  King  Henry  and 
Thomas  k  Becket,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Thomas  h.  Becket  should 
be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  acconling  to  the  customs  of  former 
Archbishops,  and  that  the  King  should  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  revenues  of  that  post.  And  now,  indeed,  you  might  suppose 
the  struggle  at  an  end,  and  Thomas  h,  Becket  at  rest.  No,  not 
even  yet.  For  Thomas  h  Becket  hearing,  by  some  means,  that 
King  Heniy,  when  he  was  in  dread  of  hi«  kingdom  being  placed 
under  an  interdict,  had  had  his  oldest  son  Prince  Henry  secretly 
crowned,  not  only  persuaded  the  Pope  to  suspend  the  An*hbishop 
of  York  who  had  performe<l  that  ceremony,  and  to  excommunicate 
the  Bishops  who  had  assisted  at  it,  but  R(;nt  a  messenger  of  his 
own  into  England,  in  spite  of  all  tlic  King's  precautions  along 
the  coast,  who  delivered  the  letters  of  excommunication  into  the 
Bishops'  own  hands.  Thomas  h  Becket  then  came  over  to  England 
himself,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years.  He  wan  privately  warned 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  come,  and  that  an  ireful  knight,  named 
Ranulf  de  Bro<;,  had  threatened  that  he  should  not  live  to  eat  a 
loaf  of  bread  in  England  ;  but  he  came. 

The  common  people  received  him  well,  and  marched  about  with 
him  in  a  soldierly  way,  armed  with  such  rustic  wea{K)ns  as  they 
could  get.  He  tried  to  see  the  young  prince  who  had  once  been 
his  pupil,  but  was  prevented.  He  hoped  for  some  little  support 
among  the  nobles  and  priests,  but  found  none.  He  made  the  most 
of  the  peasants  who  attended  him,  and  feasted  them,  and  went  from 
Canterbury  to  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  and  from  Harrow-on-the-Hill 
back  to  Canterbury,  and  on  Christmas  Day  preache<l  in  the  Cathe- 
dral there,  and  told  the  people  in  his  sermon  that  he  had  come  to 
die  among  them,  and  that  it  was  likely  he  would  be  murvle^:^. 
He  had  no  fear,  however  —  or,  if  lie  luul  any,  \\c  \\w\  \\\\\c\\  \s\ftx^ 
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obstinacy — for  he,  then  anJ  there,  excommunicated  tiree  of  his 
enemies,  of  whom  Ranulf  de  Broc  the  irefid  knight  was  one. 

As  men  in  general  had  no  fancj  for  being  cureed,  in  tbeir  Bitting 
and  walking,  and  gaping  and  eneezbg,  and  OlU  the  rest  of  it,  it  was 
very  natural  in  the  persons  so  freely  excommunicated  to  compUin 
to  the  King.  It  was  eijually  natiuiU  in  the  King,  nho  had  hoped 
that  this  trouUeBome  opponent  whs  nt  last  quieted,  to  fall  into  a 
mighty  rage  when  he  heard  of  these  new  ftRronts ;  and,  on  the 
Arrbbishop  of  York  telling  him  tlutt  he  never  eould  hope  for  rest 
while  Thomaa  &  Becket  lived,  to  cry  out  hastily  before  bis  court, 
"  Have  I  no  one  here  who  will  deliver  me  from  thia  man  I "  There 
were  four  knights  present,  who,  he-aring  the  Eings  words,  looked 
at  one  another,  and  went  out. 

The  names  of  these  knights  were.  REdiMALn  FrrztiBfiE,  Wiluam 
Thacy,  Hugh  de  MoKvitLE,  ond  Richard  Brito  ;  three  of  whom 
bad  been  in  the  trsin  of  Thomas  k  Beirket  in  the  old  days  of  his 
splendour.  They  rode  away  on  horseback,  in  a  very  secret  manner, 
ajid  on  tbe  third  day  after  Christmas  Day  arrived  at  Saltwood 
HouBo,  not  &r  from  Cant«rbui7,  which  belonged  to  the  &mi]y  of 
Ranulf  de  Broc.  They  quietly  coUected  some  followers  here,  in 
case  they  should  need  any  :  and  proceeding  to  Canterbury,  suddenly 
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evening  service,  however,  he  said  it  was  now  his  duty  to  attend, 
and  t^^erefore,  and  for  no  other  reason,  he  would  go. 

There  was  a  near  way  between  his  Palace  and  the  Cathedral,  by 
some  beautiful  old  cloisters  which  you  may  yet  see.  He  went  into 
the  Cathedral,  without  any  hurry,  and  having  the  Cross  carried 
before  him  as  usual.  When  he  was  safely  there,  his  servants 
would  have  fastened  the  door,  but  he  said  No !  it  was  the  house 
of  Qod  and  not  a  fortress. 

As  he  spoke,  the  shadow  of  Reginald  Fitzurse  appeared  in  the 
Cathedral  doorway,  darkening  the  little  light  there  was  outside,  on 
the  dark  winter  evening.  This  knight  said,  in  a  strong  voice, 
"  Follow  me,  loyal  servants  of  the  King ! "  The  rattle  of  the 
annour  of  the  other  knights  echoed  through  the  Cathedral,  as  they 
came  clashing  in. 

It  was  so  dark,  in  the  lofty  aisles  and  among  the  stately  pillars 
of  the  church,  and  there  were  so  many  hiding-places  in  the  ciypt 
below  and  in  the  narrow  passages  above,  that  Thomas  h  Becket 
might  even  at  that  pass  have  saved  himself  if  he  would.  But  ho 
would  not  He  told  the  monks  resolutely  that  he  would  not.  And 
though  they  all  dispersed  and  left  him  there  with  no  other  follower 
than  Edward  Ortmr,  his  faithful  cross-bearer,  he  was  as  firm  then, 
as  ever  he  had  been  in  his  life. 

The  knights  came  on,  through  the  darkness,  making  a  terrible 
noise  with  their  armed  tread  upon  the  stone  pavement  of  the 
church.  "  Where  is  the  traitor  ? "  they  cried  out.  He  made  no 
answer.  But  when  they  cried,  "Whore  is  the  Archbishop?"  he 
said  proudly,  "  I  am  here  !  "  and  came  out  of  the  shade  and  stood 
before  them. 

The  knights  had  no  desire  to  kill  him,  if  they  could  rid  the  King 
and  themselves  of  him  by  any  other  means.  They  told  him  he 
must  either  fly  or  go  with  them.  He  said  he  would  do  neither ; 
and  he  threw  William  Tracy  off  with  such  force  when  he  took  hold 
of  his  sleeve,  that  Tracy  reeled  again.  By  his  reproaches  and  his 
steadiness,  he  so  incensed  them,  and  exasperated  their  fierce  humour, 
that  Reginald  Fitzurse,  whom  he  called  by  an  ill  name,  said,  "  Then 
die ! "  and  struck  at  his  head.  But  the  faithful  E<lward  Gr}'me  put 
oat  bis  arm,  and  there  received  the  main  force  of  the  blow,  so  that 
it  only  made  his  master  bleed.  Another  voice  from  among  the 
knights  again  called  to  Thomas  h  Becket  to  fly;  but>  with  his 
Uood  running  down  his  face,  and  his  hands  claspe<l,  and  his  head 
bent^  he  commended  himself  to  God,  and  8too<l  firm.  Then  they 
cmeUj  killed  him  close  to  the  altar  of  St.  Beunet :  and  his  body 
fell  upon  the  pavement,  which  was  dirtied  with  hia  blo^  voA. 
braina. 
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It  is  an  awful  thing  to  Ihiuk  of  the  oiuclfred  luorial,  wUr  had 
so  siiiiwered  liia  cureca  about,  lyiug,  all  lUsfiguroJ,  tu  the  thurcii, 
-wherr  a  fen  kmpa  here  and  there  were  but  red  specks  on  »  pitll  of 
darkaess  :  and  to  think  of  the  guiltj  kiiighta  riding  away  on  horse- 
back,  looking  over  their  shouldere  at  the  dim  CutbedrsJ,  and  re- 
menibering  wh»t  they  had  left  inside. 

Part  tre  Skcoxd. 

Whf^Q  the  King  heard  how  ThoniM  h  Beckot  had  lost  his  life  in 
Canterbury  Cathpdral.  through  the  ferocity  of  the  four  Knight«,  he 
was  fiUi-d  with  dismay.  Some  laTe  supposed  that  when  the  King 
spoke  those  hasty  word*,  "  Have  I  no  one  here  who  will  deliver 
me  from  this  man  1 "  lie  wished,  and  meant  h  Beeket  to  be  slain. 
But  few  things  are  more  unlikely ;  for,  btsidea  that  the  King  was 
not  uaturally  cruel  (though  very  passionate),  he  was  wise,  and 
must  have  known  full  well  what  any  stupid  niui  in  his  dominions 
must  have  known,  namely,  that  euch  a  murder  would  rouse  the 
Pope  and  the  whole  Church  against  him. 

He  sent  respectftd  me«s«igere  to  the  Pope,  to  represent  his  inno- 
cence (except  in  having  uttered  the  hasty  words) ;  and  lie  swore 
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the  chief  of  the  rest.  Now,  one  of  these  Kings,  named  Der- 
MOND  Mag  Murrough  (a  wild  kind  of  name,  spelt  in  more  than 
one  wild  kind  of  way),  had  carried  off  the  wife  of  a  friend  of  his, 
and  concealed  her  on  an  island  in  a  bog.  The  friend  resenting 
this  (though  it  was  quite  the  custom  of  the  country),  complained 
to  the  chief  King,  and,  with  the  chief  King's  help,  drove  Dermond 
Mac  Murrough  out  of  bis  dominions.  Dermond  came  over  to  Eng- 
land for  revenge ;  and  offered  to  bold  his  realm  as  a  vassal  of 
King  Henry,  if  King  Henry  would  help  him  to  regain  it.  The 
King  consented  to  these  terms ;  but  only  assisted  him,  then,  with 
what  were  called  Letters  Patent,  authorising  any  English  subjects 
who  were  so  disposed,  to  enter  into  his  service,  and  aid  his  cause. 

There  was,  at  Bristol,  a  certain  Earl  Richard  de  Clare,  called 
Stronobow  ;  of  no  very  good  character ;  needy  and  desperate,  and 
ready  for  anything  that  offered  him  a  chance  of  improving  his  fort- 
unes. There  were,  in  South  Wales,  two  other  broken  knights  of 
the  same  good-for-nothing  sort,  called  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  and 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald.  These  three,  each  with  a  small  band  of 
followers,  took  up  Dermond's  cause ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  it 
proved  successful,  Strongbow  should  marry  Dermond's  daughter 
Eva,  and  be  declared  his  heir. 

The  trained  English  followers  of  these  knights  were  so  superior 
in  all  the  discipline  of  battle  to  the  Irish,  that  they  beat  them 
against  immense  superiority  of  numbers.  In  one  fight,  early  in  the 
war,  they  cut  off  three  hundreil  heads,  and  laid  them  before  Mac 
Murrough ;  who  turned  them  every  one  up  with  his  hands,  rejoic- 
ing, and,  coming  to  one  which  was  the  head  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
much  disliked,  grasped  it  by  the  hair  and  ears,  and  tore  off  the  nose 
and  lips  with  his  teeth.  You  may  judge  from  this,  what  kind  of  a 
gentlenum  an  Irish  King  in  those  times  was.  The  captives,  all 
through  this  war,  were  horribly  treated  ;  the  victorious  party  mak- 
ing nothing  of  breaking  their  limbs,  and  casting  them  into  the  sea 
from  the  tops  of  high  rocks.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  miseries 
and  cruelties  attendant  on  the  taking  of  Waterford,  where  the  dead 
lay  piled  in  the  streets,  and  the  filthy  gutters  ran  with  blood,  that 
Strongbow  married  Eva.  An  odious  marriage-company  those 
mounds  of  corpses  must  have  made,  I  think,  and  one  quite  worthy 
of  the  young  lady's  father. 

He  died,  after  Waterford  and  Dublin  had  been  taken,  and  vari- 
ouB  successes  achieved ;  and  Strongbow  became  King  of  Leinster. 
Now  came  King  Henry's  opportunity.  To  restrain  the  growing 
power  of  Strongbow,  he  himself  repaire<l  to  Dublin,  as  Strongbow's 
Royal  Master,  and  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom,  but  confirmed  him 
in  the  eigoyment  of  great  possessions.     T\\c  Kxn^,  VX\cv\^\tf\^vMjj 
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fltaU'  ID  Dublin,  receiToU  the  bomagi?  yf  neatly  all  tlie  Iriali  Kings 
&ntl  ChiefE,  and  bo  came  home  aguiii  with  a  great  addition  to  hia 
reputation  as  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  witli  a  new  claim  on  the  favour 
of  the  Pope.  And  now,  their  recondliatioD  xros  complete  —  more 
caailv  and  mildly  by  the  Pope,  than  the  King  miglit  haTe  eipecled, 
I  think. 

At  this  period  of  his  rdgn,  when  his  troubles  ecemcd  so  few  and 
his  prospects  so  bright,  those  domestic  miseries  began  which  gradu- 
ally made  the  King  the  most  unhappy  of  men,  rcdiiied  hia  great 
spirit,  wore  away  his  health,  and  broke  his  heart. 

He  had  four  sona.  Hexry,  now  ag«d  eighteen  —  bis  secret 
crowning  of  whom  had  given  such  offence  to  Tliomaa  h  Becket ;, 
Richard,  aged  sixteen  ;  Oeoitrsv,  fifteen  ;  and  John,  bis  £ivour- 
ite,  a  young  boy  whom  the  eourtters  named  Lackland,  because 
he  bad  no  inbentanre,  but  to  whom  tlie  King  meant  to  give  the 
Lordship  of  Irdand.  All  these  miagoided  boys,  in  their  turn,  were 
unnatural  sons  to  him.  and  unnatural  brothem  to  each  otiier. 
Prince  Henry,  Btimulated  by  the  French  King,  and  by  his  bad 
mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  began  the  undutiful  histoi?. 

FiTijt,  he  demanded  that  hia  ytamg  wife,  ALkitiiARET,  the  French 
King's  daughter,  should  be  crowned  as  well  as  be.     Hie  father,  the 
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The  conference  was  held  beneath  an  old  wide-epreading  green 
elm-tree,  upon  a  plain  in  France.  It  led  to  nothing.  The  war  re- 
commenced. Prince  Richard  began  his  fighting  career,  by  leading 
an  army  against  his  father ;  but  his  father  beat  him  and  his  army 
back ;  and  thousands  of  his  men  would  have  rued  the  day  in  which 
they  fought  in  such  a  wicke#  cause,  had  not  the  King  received  news 
of  an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots,  and  promptly  come  home 
through  a  great  storm  to  repress  it.  And  whether  he  really  began 
to  fear  that  he  suffered  these  troubles  because  k  Becket  had  been 
murdered ;  or  whether  he  wished  to  rise  in  the  favour  of  the  Pope, 
who  had  now  declared  h  Becket  to  be  a  saint,  or  in  the  favour  of 
his  own  people,  of  whom  many  believed  that  even  k  Becket's  sense- 
less tomb  could  work  miracles,  I  don't  know :  but  the  King  no 
sooner  landed  in  England  than  he  went  straight  to  Canterbury ;  and 
when  he  came  within  sight  of  the  distant  Cathedral,  he  dismoimted 
from  his  horse,  took  off  his  shoes,  and  walked  with  bare  and  bleed- 
ing feet  to  h.  Becket's  grave.  There,  he  lay  down  on  the  ground, 
lamenting,  in  the  presence  of  many  people ;  and  by-and-bye  he  went 
into  the  Chapter  House^  and,  removing  his  clothes  from  his  back 
and  shoulders,  submitted  himself  to  be  beaten  with  knotted  cords 
(not  beaten  very  hard,  I  dare  say  though)  by  eighty  Priests,  one 
after  another.  It  chanced  that  on  the  very  day  when  the  King 
made  this  curious  exhibition  of  liiinself,  a  complete  victory  was 
obtained  over  the  Scots ;  which  very  much  delighted  the  Priests, 
who  said  that  it  was  won  because  of  his  great  example  of  repent- 
ance. For  the  Priests  in  general  had  found  out,  since  k  Becket's 
death,  that  tliey  admired  hiui  of  all  things  —  though  they  had  hated 
him  very  cordially  when  he  was  alive. 

The  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  base  conspir- 
acy of  the  King's  undutiful  sons  and  their  foreign  friends,  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  King  being  thus  employed  at  home,  to  lay  siege 
to  Rouen,  the  capitjil  of  Normandy.  But  the  King,  who  was  ex- 
traordinarily quick  and  active  in  all  his  movements,  was  at  Rouen, 
too,  before  it  was  supposed  possible  that  he  could  have  left  Eng- 
land :  and  there  he  so  defeated  the  said  Earl  of  Flanders,  that  the 
conspirators  proposed  peace,  and  his  bad  sons  Henry  and  Oeoffrey 
submitted.  Richard  resisted  for  six  weeks ;  but,  being  beaten  out 
of  castle  after  castle,  he  at  last  submitted  too,  and  his  father  for- 
gave him. 

To  forgive  these  unworthy  princes  was  only  to  afford  them  breath- 
ing-time for  new  faithlessness.  They  were  so  false,  disloyal,  and 
dishonourable,  that  they  were  no  more  to  be  trusted  than  common 
thieves.  In  the  very  next  year,  Prince  Henry  rebelled  again,  and 
was  again  forgiven.     In  eight  years  more,  Prince  Richard  rebelled 

1l> 
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againat  his  elder  brother;  and  Prince  Geoffrey  infamously  uid 
that  the  brothers  could  uerer  agree  well  together,  nnlcM  they  were 
united  ag&inst  their  fether.  In  the  very  next  year  after  their 
recoQciliatioD  by  tlie  King,  Price*  Heiiiy  again  ttbcUed  ogninst  his 
father  ;  and  again  submittei],  swearing  to  be  true ;  uid  was  again 
forgiven ;  and  again  rebelled  with  Gedffrey. 

But  the  end  of  this  perlidjous  Prinoe  vrm  eonie.  He  fell  »ck  nt 
a  French  town ;  and  hie  conscience  terribly  reproaching  him  with 
his  basencsB,  he  sent  metteengerH  to  the  King  his  fotlier,  iuiploring 
him  to  come  and  sec  him,  and  to  forgive  him  fur  the  last  time  on 
biB  beil  of  death.  The  generous  King,  who  bad  a  royal  and  forgiv- 
ing mimi  towards  his  children  always,  would  have  gone  ;  but  this 
Prince  bad  been  so  imnaCural,  that  the  noblemen  about  the  King 
suspected  treachery,  and  represented  to  him  that  he  could  not  safely 
trust  bis  life  with  such  a  traitor,  thou^  his  own  eldest  sou.  There- 
fore the  King  sent  him  a  ring  from  off  his  finger  as  a  token  of  for- 
givencs:^ ;  and  when  the  Prince  had  kissed  it,  with  murh  grief  and 
many  tears,  and  had  confessed  to  tliose  aroimd  him  how  had,  and 
wickeil,  and  andutifiil  a  son  he  had  been  ;  he  said  to  the  attendant 
Priests  :  "O,  tie  a  rope  about  my  body,  and  draw  me  out  of  bed, 
and  I.iy  me  down  upon  a  bed  of  ashes,  that  I  may  die  with  prayere 
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pcHited  bin) ;  and  obliged  the  French  King  and  Richard,  thougb  suC' 
cceaful  in  fight,  to  treat  for  peace.  Richard  wanted  to  be  crowuol 
King  of  England,  and  pretended  that  he  wanted  to  be  married  (which 
he  leallj  did  not)  to  the  French  King's  sister,  bis  promised  wife, 
whom  King  Henry  detained  in  England.  King  Henry  wanted,  on 
the  other  hand,  tbat  the  French  King's  eieter  should  be  married  to 
bis  favourite  son,  John  :  the  only  one  of  his  sons  (he  said)  who  hud 
never  rebelled  against  him.  At  last  King  Heory,  deserted  by  bis 
nobles  one  by  one,  distressed,  ezbsusted,  broken-hearted,  consented 
to  establish  peace. 

One  final  heavy  sorrow  was  reserved  for  him,  even  yet.  When 
they  brought  him  the  proposed  treaty  of  peace,  in  writing,  as  he  lay 
very  ill  in  bed,  they  brought  him  also  the  list  of  the  deserters  from 
their  allegiance,  whom  he  was  required  to  pardon.  The  first  name 
upon  this  list  was  John,  hb  favourite  son,  in  whom  be  had  trusted 
to  the  last. 

"O  John !  child  of  my  heart ! "  eiichumed  the  King,  in  a  great 
agony  of  mind.  "  0  John,  whom  I  have  loved  the  best !  0  John, 
for  whom  I  have  contended  through  these  many  troubles  !  Have 
you  betrayed  me  too  ! "  And  then  he  lay  down  with  a  heavy  groan, 
and  said,  "  Now  let  the  world  go  aa  it  will.  I  care  for  nothing 
more!" 

After  a  time,  he  told  his  attendants  to  take  him  to  the  French 
town  of  Chinon  —  a  town  be  had  been  fond  of;  during  many  years. 
But  he  was  fond  of  no  place  now  ;  it  was  too  true  that  he  could 
care  for  nothing  more  upon  this  earth.  He  wildly  cursed  the  hour 
when  be  was  bom,  and  cursed  the  children  whom  he  left  behind 
him  ;  and  expired. 

Aa,  one  hundred  years  before,  the  servile  followcm  of  the  Court 
had  abandoned  the  Conqueror  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  so  tlipy  now 
abandoned  hia  dew:endiiDt,  The  very  body  was  strippeil,  in  the 
plunder  of  the  Royal  chamber ;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  the 
means  of  carrying  it  for  burial  to  the  abbey  church  of  Fontevraud. 

Richard  was  said  in  afler  years,  by  way  of  flattery,  to  have  the 
heart  of  a  Lion.  It  would  have  l>een  far  better,  I  think,  to  have 
had  the  heart  of  a  Man.  His  heart,  whatever  it  was,  hail  cause  to 
beat  remoreefully  within  his  breast,  when  he  came  —  as  he  did  — 
into  the  solemn  abbey,  and  looked  nn  his  dead  father's  uncovered 
fiwe.  His  heart,  whatever  it  was,  had  been  a  black  and  perjured 
heart,  in  all  ite  dealings  with  the  deceased  King,  and  more  defi- 
cient in  a  single  touch  of  tenderness  than  any  wild  beast's  in  the 
forest. 

There  b  a  pretty  story  told  of  this  Reign,  callul  the  stjiry  of 
Faib  Bobamond.     It  relates  how  the  King  doted  on  I'vAt  Vmut 
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momi,  who  was  the  lovcUoet  girl  in  all  tlie  wurld  -.  and  how  he  had 
a  beautiful  Bower  built  fur  her  in  &  Park  at  WocHtetock  :  and  how 
it  waa  en^ted  in  a  labyrinth,  ami  could  only  be  foiud  liy  a  clue  of 
silk.  How  the  bad  1^ut«ii  Eleanor,  beraming  jeitloua  of  Fair  Robk- 
mond,  found  out  the  secret  of  the  clue,  and  one  day,  nppran-'l  be- 
fore her,  with  a  daggeT  and  a  cup  of  poiaon,  and  left  her  to  the 
choice  between  those  deaths.  How  Fair  Roeamonil,  after  slieddiug 
many  piteous  teare  and  offering  many  uaelves  ptayera  to  the  cruel 
Queen,  took  the  poison,  and  fell  dead  m  Ibe  midst  of  tho  beautiful 
bower,  while  the  unconscious  birds  sang  gaily  all  around  ber. 

Now,  there  urtu  a  fidr  lioBAmond  aud  she  was  (I  dare  «ay)  the 
loveliest  girl  in  all  the  world,  aud  the  King  was  certainly  very 
fond  of  her,  and  the  bad  Queen  Eleanor  waa  certainly  made  jealoos. 
But  I  am  airud— 1  say  afhud,  because  1  like  the  etoty  so  much 
—  that  there  waa  no  bower,  no  labyrinth,  no  silken  clue,  no  dag- 
ger, no  poison.  I  am  aOaid  fiiir  Boaaniond  retired  to  a  nunnery 
near  Oxl'onl,  and  died  there,  peaceably  :  her  Bislcr-nuns  hanging  n 
silken  drapery  over  her  t«mb,  unil  often  dreasing  it  with  (lowers, 
in  reniembranee  of  the  youth  und  btwity  that  had  enchanteil  the 
King  when  he  too  was  jTiung,  and  when  hia  life  lay  fair  before 

T>   u-:i°  •larlr  onH    onHnl   now  -    rgrlo.)  «nA   -r.v,^  ai.nrr  PtantaajT' 
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Telinqaished,  not  only  all  the  Crown  treasure,  but  all  his  own 
money  too.  So,  Richard  certainly  got  the  Lion's  share  of  the 
wealth  of  this  wretched  treasurer,  whether  he  had  a  Lion's  heart 
or  not 

He  was  crowned  King  of  England,  with  great  pomp,  at  West- 
minster :  walking  to  the  Cathedral  under  a  silken  canopy  stretched 
on  the  tope  of  four  lances,  each  carried  by  a  great  lord.  On  the 
day  of  his  coronation,  a  dreadful  murdering  of  the  Jews  took  place, 
which  seems  to  have  given  great  delight  to  numbers  of  savage  per- 
sons calling  themselves  Christians.  The  King  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation forbidding  the  Jews  (who  were  generally  hated,  though 
they  were  the  most  useful  merchants  in  England)  to  appear  at  the 
ceremony ;  but  as  they  had  assembled  in  London  from  all  parts, 
bringing  presents  to  show  their  respect  for  the  new  Sovereign, 
some  of  them  ventured  down  to  Westminster  Hall  with  their  gifts  ; 
which  were  very  readily  accepted.  It  is  supposiHl,  now,  that  some 
noisy  fellow  in  the  crowd,  pretending  to  Ixi  a  very  delicate  Chris- 
tian, set  up  a  howl  at  this,  and  struck  a  Jew  who  was  trying  to 
get  in  at  the  Hall  door  with  his  present.  A  riot  arose.  The  Jews 
who  had  got  into  the  Hall,  were  driven  forth  ;  and  some  of  the 
rabble  cried  out  that  the  new  King  liad  commanded  the  unbelieving 
race  to  be  put  to  death.  Thereupon  the  crowd  rushed  through 
the  narrow  8tre<»ts  of  the  city,  slaughtering  all  the  Jews  they  met ; 
and  when  they  cx)uld  find  no  more  out  of  doors  (on  account  of  their 
having  fled  to  their  houses,  and  fastened  themselves  in),  they  ran 
madly  about,  breaking  open  all  the  houses  where  the  Ji'W8  lived, 
rushing  in  and  stabbing  or  spearing  them,  sometimes  even  Hinging 
old  people  and  children  out  of  window  into  blazing  fires  they  liad 
lighted  up  below.  This  great  cruelty  lasted  four-and-twenty  hours, 
ancl  only  three  men  were  punished  for  it.  Evrn  they  forfeited 
their  lives  not  for  murdering  and  robbing  the  Jews,  but  for  burn- 
ing the  houses  of  some  Christians. 

King  Ri(*hard,  who  was  a  strong  restless  burly  man,  with  one 
idea  always  in  his  head,  and  that  the  very  troubk^somo  idea  of 
breaking  the  heads  of  other  men,  was  mightily  im])atient  to  go  on 
a  Cnisade  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  a  great  army.  As  gn^at  armies 
could  not  be  raised  to  go,  even  to  the  Holy  Land,  without  a  great 
deal  of  money,  he  sold  the  Crown  domains,  and  even  the  high  oflices 
of  State ;  recklessly  appointing  noblemen  to  nile  over  his  English 
subjects,  not  because  they  were  fit  to  govern,  but  because  they  coulil 
pay  high  for  the  privilege.  In  this  way,  and  by  selling  pardons  at 
a  dear  rate,  and  by  varieties  of  avarice  and  oppression,  he  scrape«l 
together  a  large  treasure.  He  then  appointed  two  Bishops  to  take 
care  of  liis  kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  gave  great  powers  and  ^at- 
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seesions  to  bis  brother  John,  to  wcatv  hia  frienUBbip.  Juivu  wouM 
ratlier  have  been  iiiaik'  lU'geiit  of  Euglond  ;  but  Le  wus  u  sly  man, 
nnd  friendly  to  the  expedition  ;  saying  to  himsell^  no  doubt,  "  Tbe 
more  fighting  tbe  more  chance  of  my  brother  being  Icillol ;  and 
when  he  is  killed,  then  I  become  King  John  ! " 

Before  the  nevly  levied  nnny  depart«d  from  Eugltuid,  tbe  recrulta 
aod  the  gcoeral  populace  (lisUnguiabcd  tbooiBelvcs  by  astooishiug 
cruelties  on  the  unfortunate  Jews :  wbom,  in  many  large  towns,  they 
murdered  by  buadreiis  iu  the  most  horrible  manner. 

At  York,  a  large  body  of  Jews  took  refuge  in  the  Caetle,  in  the 
abaeuee  of  its  Governor,  &fter  the  wives  and  children  of  many  of 
them  had  been  alain  before  theii  eyea.  Presently  came  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  demandeii  admission.  "  How  can  wc  give  it  thee,  0 
Governor  ! "  said  the  Jews  upon  the  walla,  "  when,  if  we  open  the 
gate  by  so  much  as  the  width  of  a  foot,  the  roaring  crowd  behind 
thee  will  press  In  and  kill  ub  ! " 

Upon  tins,  the  unjust  Governor  became  angiy,  and  told  the  peo- 
ple that  he  approved  of  their  killing  those  Jews ;  and  a  mtschiev- 
0118  maniac  of  a  friar,  dressed  all  in  white,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  assault,  and  they  aseaulted  the  Castle  for  thiee  days. 

Then  said  Jocen,  the  beaiUew  {who  wiia  a  rabbi  or  Priest),  to 
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Iwrked  tbeir  troops  for  Heasina,  in  Sicily,  whicli  was  appointed  as 
the  next  place  of  meeting. 

King  Richard's  sister  bad  married  the  King  of  this  place,  but  he 
was  dead  :  and  his  uncle  TANCREn  had  usurped  the  crown,  cast  the 
Royal  Widow  into  prison,  and  possesBol  himself  of  her  estAtes. 
Richard  fiercely  demanded  hin  Bister's  release,  the  restoration  of  her 
lands,  itnd  (according  to  the  Royal  custom  of  the  Islaiid)  that  she 
should  have  a  golden  chair,  a  golden  table,  four-and-twenty  silver 
cups,  and  four-amj-twcnty  silver  dishes.  As  he  waa  too  powerful 
to  he  successfully  resisted,  Tancrcd  yielded  to  his  demands ;  and 
then  the  French  King  grew  jealous,  and  complained  that  the  E^- 
lisb  King  wanted  to  be  absolute  in  the  Island  of  Messina  and  ereiy- 
wfaere  else.  Richard,  however,  cared  little  or  nothing  for  this  com- 
plunt ;  and  in  considcmtion  of  a  present  of  twenty  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  promised  his  pretty  little  nephew  Arthur,  then  a  child  of 
two  years  old,  in  marriage  to  Tanered's  llaughter.  We  shall  hear 
again  of  pretty  little  Arthur  by-and-bye. 

This  Sicilian  affair  arranged  without  anybody's  bmins  being 
knocked  out  (which  must  have  rottier  disappointed  him),  King 
Richard  took  his  sister  away,  and  also  a  fair  lady  named  Beren'- 
OARiA,  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love  in  France,  anil  whom  his 
mother,  Queen  Eleanor  (so  long  in  prison,  you  remember,  but  re- 
leased by  Richard  on  his  coming  to  the  Throne),  had  brought  out 
there  to  be  his  wife ;  and  sailed  with  tliem  for  Uypnis, 

He  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  fighting  the  King  of  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,  for  allowing  his  subjeeto  to  pillnge  some  of  the  English 
troops  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  shore  ;  and  easily  coni^ucring 
this  poor  monarch,  he  seized  his  only  slaughter,  to  be  a  compaDJon 
to  the  lady  Berengaria,  and  put  the  King  himself  into  silver  fetters. 
He  then  sailed  away  again  with  his  mother,  sister,  wife,  and  the 
cqitiTe  princess ;  and  soon  arrived  before  the  town  of  Acre,  which 
the  French  King  with  liis  fleet  was  besieging  from  the  sea.  But 
the  French  King  was  in  no  triumphant  condition,  for  his  army  had 
been  thinned  by  the  sworda  of  the  Sarocens,  and  wasted  by  the 
plagne ;  and  Saladin,  the  brave  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  was  at  that  time  galkntly  defending  the  place 
from  the  hills  t^t  rise  above  it. 

Whenrer  the  united  army  of  Cnisadera  went,  they  agreed  in  few 
points  except  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  quarrelling,  in  a  most  un- 
holy manner ;  in  debauching  the  people  among  whom  they  tarried, 
whether  they  were  trienda  or  foes  ;  and  in  carrying  disturbance 
sad  rain  into  quiet  places.  The  French  King  was  jealous  of  the 
English  King,  and  tho  English  King  was  jealous  of  the  F^.^^^ 
King,  sod  the  disorderly  and  violent  aoldiera  ot  tW  Wi^  Ta.'U):ni& 
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were  jealous  of  one  anotber;  consequentlj,  the  Itd  Kbgs  could 
Dot  at  liret  agree,  ertii  upon  a  Joint  ussuull  tin  Acre ;  but  when 
the;  did  make  up  their  quarrel  for  tbat  porpoee,  the  Saracona 
promised  to  yield  the  town,  to  give  up  to  the  OhmtioDB  the  wood 
of  the  Holy  Croea,  to  set  at  liberty  all  their  Christian  captirce,  and 
to  pay  two  hundred  thouaand  pieces  of  gold.  All  this  was  tc  be 
done  within  forty  days  ;  but,  not  being  done.  King  Richard  ordered 
eome  three  thousand  Saracen  prisoneis  to  be  brou^t  out  in  the 
front  of  hia  camp,  and  tbtre,  in  full  view  of  their  own  eountrymen, 
to  bo  butchered. 

The  French  King  had  no  part  in  this  crime  ;  for  he  was  b^  that 
tiine  travelling  homeward  with  the  grejitcr  part  of  his  men  ;  being 
offended  by  the  oTcrbearing  conduct  of  the  English  King ;  being 
anxious  to  look  afl«r  bia  own  dominions  ;  and  being  ill,  besides,  from 
the  unwholroome  air  of  that  hot  and  sandy  country.  King  Richard 
carried  OD  the  war  without  him  ;  and  remained  in  the  East,  meet- 
ing with  a  variety  of  lulvpnturea,  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  Eveiy 
night  when  bia  army  wafi  on  the  march,  and  carae  to  a  halt,  the 
heralds  eried  out  three  times,  to  remind  all  the  eoldiers  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  "Save  the  Holy  Sepulchre!"  and 
then  all  the  aoldicre  knelt  and  aidd  "Amen  !'"     Mnrrhing  or  en- 
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his  aOj  the  Duke  of  Austria,  for  being  too  proud  to  work  at 
them. 

The  aimy  at  last  came  within  sight  of  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  hut^  being  then  a  mere  nest  of  jealousy,  and  quarrelling  and 
fighting,  soon  retired,  and  agreed  with  the  Saracens  upon  a  truce 
for  three  years,  three  months,  three  days,  and  three  hours.  Then, 
the  English  Christians,  protected  by  the  noble  Saladin  from  Saracen 
revenge,  visited  Our  Saviour's  tomb ;  and  then  King  Richard  em- 
harked  with  a  small  force  at  Acre  to  return  home. 

But  he  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  was  fain  to 
pass  through  Ckrmany,  under  an  assumed  name.  Now,  there  were 
many  people  in  Germany  who  hod  served  in  the  Holy  Land  under 
that  proud  Duke  of  Austria  who  hod  been  kicked ;  and  some  of 
them,  easily  recognising  a  man  so  remarkable  as  King  Richard, 
carried  their  intelligence  to  the  kickini  Duke,  who  stniightway  took 
him  prisoner  at  a  little  inn  near  Vienna. 

The  Duke's  master  the  Emi)cror  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of 
France,  were  equally  delight<Mi  to  have  so  troublesome  a  monarch 
in  safe  keeping.  Friendsliips  winch  are  founded  on  a  partnership 
in  doing  wrong,  are  never  true  ;  and  the  Kin^  of  Franco  was  now 
quite  as  heartily  King  Richard's  f<H',  oh  he  had  ever  boon  his  friend 
in  his  unnatural  conduct  to  liis  father.  He  monstrously  pretended 
that  King  Richard  had  desigiic<i  to  i)oi8on  him  in  the  E^ist ;  he 
charged  him  with  having  murden>d,  there,  a  man  whom  he  had  in 
truth  befriended;  he  bribc<l  the  Enii)oror  of  (Jcrmany  to  keep  him 
close  prisoner ;  and,  finally,  through  thv  plotting  of  these  two 
princes,  Richard  was  brou<i:ht  before  the  (Jcrman  logiHlature,  charged 
with  the  foregoing  crimos,  and  many  others.  Rut  he  defended 
himself  so  well,  that  many  of  the  Jisscmbly  were  moved  to  tears 
by  his  elo<[uenoe  and  earnestness.  It  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  treated,  <luring  the  rest  of  his  niptivity,  in  a  manner  more  be- 
coming his  dignity  than  he  had  been,  and  that  he  should  l)e  set 
free  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  mnsom.  This  mnsom  the  English 
people  willingly  raised.  When  Queen  Eleanor  tot)k  it  over  to 
Ckrmany,  it  was  at  first  evaded  and  refuseil.  But  she  appealed 
to  the  honour  of  all  the  princes  of  the  German  Empire  in  behalf 
of  her  son,  and  appealed  so  well  that  it  was  accepted,  and  the  King 
released.  Thereupon,  the  King  of  France  wrote  to  Prince  John  — 
"  Take  care  of  thyself.     The  devil  is  unchained  ! " 

Prince  John  ha<i  reason  to  fear  his  brother,  for  he  had  been  a 
traitor  to  him  in  his  captivity.  He  had  secretly  joined  the  French 
King  ;  had  vowe<l  to  the  English  nobles  an<l  people  that  his  brother 
was  dead  ;  and  had  vainly  tried  to  seize  the  crown.  He  was  now 
in  France,  at  a  place  called  Evrcux.     Being  the  meanest  and  bua- 
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est  of  men,  he  contriviMl  a  mean  and  base  expedient  for  making 
bimeelf  acceptable  to  bis  brother-  He  invited  the  French  offioets 
of  the  gartiaon  in  that  town  to  dinner,  mtiidorcd  them  all,  and  tben 
took  the  fbrtreBB.  With  this  recommendation  to  the  good  will  of 
a  Lon-hcarted  monarch,  bo  hastetied  to  King  Richard,  lell  on  his 
knees  before  bim,  and  obtained  the  intercession  of  Queon  Eleanor. 
"I  fcirgive  him,"  enid  the  King,  "and  1  hope  I  may  forget  the  in- 
juiy  ho  has  done  me,  as  easily  as  I  know  he  will  forget  my  pardon." 
AVhile  King  Richard  waa  in  Sicily,  there  bad  been  tronble  in  his 
dominions  at  home :  one  of  the  bishops  whom  he  had  left  in  cbaige 
therrol^  arrcatiiig  tbc  other ;  and  making,  in  his  pride  and  amtntion, 
as  great  a  show  as  il'  he  were  King  himself.  But  the  King  hearing 
of  it  at  Messina,  and  appointing  a  new  Regency,  this  Lonhchaup 
(for  that  was  his  name)  hod  fled  to  Fiance  in  a  woman's  dress,  and 
had  there  been  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  French  King. 
With  all  these  causes  of  offence  against  Philip  in  faia  mind.  King 
Richard  had  no  sooner  been  welcomed  home  by  his  enthusiasljc 
subjects  with  great  display  and  splendour,  and  had  no  sooner  been 
crowned  afresh  at  Winchester,  than  be  resolved  to  show  the  French 
KiDg  that  the  devil  was  unchained  indeed,  and  made  war  ■gy't't 
him  with  ?reat  furv.  -  —i^^^fcJ 
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Biehud  would  die.  It  may  be  that  Bertband  db  Qoubdon,  a 
jroung  man  who  was  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  had  often 
song  it  or  heard  it  sung  of  a  winter  nighty  and  remembered  it 
whetk  he  saw,  from  his  post  upon  the  ramparts,  the  King  attended 
Qolj  hj  his  chief  officer  riding  below  the  walls  surveying  the  place. 
He  drew  an  arrow  to  the  head,  took  steady  aim,  said  between  his 
teeth,  "  Now  I  pray  God  speed  thee  well,  arrow  ! "  discharged  it^ 
and  stmck  the  King  in  the  left  shoulder. 

Although  the  wound  was  not  at  first  considered  dangerous,  it 
was  severe  enough  to  cause  the  King  to  retire  to  his  tent,  and 
direct  the  assault  to  be  made  without  him.  The  castle  was  taken ; 
and  every  man  of  its  defenders  was  hanged,  as  the  King  had  sworn 
all  should  be,  except  Bertrand  de  Gourdon,  who  was  reserved  until 
the  royal  pleasure  respecting  him  should  be  known. 

By  that  time  unskilful  treatment  had  made  the  wound  mortal, 
and  the  King  knew  that  he  was  dying.  He  directed  Bertrand  to 
be  brought  into  his  tent.  The  young  man  was  brought  there,  heav- 
ily chained.  King  Richard  looked  at  him  steadily.  He  looked, 
as  steadily,  at  the  King. 

"  Knave  ! "  said  King  Richard.  '*  What  have  I  done  to  thee  that 
thou  shouldest  take  my  life  ? " 

"  What  hast  thou  done  to  mc  ? "  replied  the  young  man.  "  With 
thine  own  hands  thou  hast  killed  my  father  and  my  two  brothers. 
Myself  thou  wouldest  have  hanged.  Let  me  die  now,  by  any  tort- 
ure that  thou  wilt.  My  comfort  is,  that  no  torture  can  save 
Thee.  Thou  too  must  die;  and,  through  me,  the  world  is  quit 
of  thee ! " 

Again  the  King  looked  at  the  young  man  steadily.  Again  the 
young  man  looked  steadily  at  him.  Perhaps  some  remembrance  of 
his  generous  enemy  Salad  in,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  came  into 
the  mind  of  the  dying  King. 

"  Youth  ! "  he  said,  "  I  forgive  thee.     Go  unhurt ! " 

Then,  turning  to  the  chief  officer  who  had  been  riding  in  his 
company  when  he  received  the  wound.  King  Richard  said : 

''Take  off  his  chains,  give  him  a  hundred  shillings,  and  let  him 
depart." 

He  sunk  down  on  his  couch,  and  a  dark  mist  seemed  in  his 
weakened  eyes  to  fill  the  tent  wherein  he  had  so  often  rested,  and 
he  died.  His  age  was  forty-two ;  he  had  reigned  ten  years.  His 
last  command  was  not  obeyed  ;  for  the  chief  officer  flayed  Bertrand 
de  Gourdon  alive,  and  hanged  him. 

There  is  an  old  tune  yet  known  —  a  sorrowful  air  will  some- 
times outlive  many  generations  of  strong  men,  and  even  last  longer 
than  battle-axes  with  twenty  pounds  of  steel  in  the  head  —  by 
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whiL'ii  this  King  is  said  tv  liave  Wn  discovered  in  his  captirity. 
Br.o\T>EL,  ft  favourite  Minstrel  of  King  Rii;hard,  as  the  atoTj  re- 
btr.s.  faithiiillf  stieking  his  Royal  maetcr,  went  flinging  it  ontnd^ 
tlic  gloomj  walk  of  manj  foreign  fortreucs  and  prisone  ;  until  at 
lost  ho  heard  it  echoed  frbm  within  a  dungf<ciD,  and  knew  the  voice, 
and  cried  out  in  ecstasy,  "O  Richard,  O  my  King  !"  You  may 
'  believe  it,  if  you  like  ;  it  would  be  easy  to  believe  worse  things. 
Richard  was  himself  a  Minstrel  and  a  Poet  If  be  had  not  hem 
a  Prince  too,  he  might  have  been  a  bett«r  man  perhaps,  aod  might 
have  gone  out  of  the  world  with  leea  bloudslied  and  waste  of  life 
to  answer  for. 


CHAPTER   XTV. 

ENOLASB   PSDBK   KINQ  JOHN,   CALLED   LArKLAKTi. 

At  twcwmd-thirty  years  of  age,  John  became  King  of  England. 
His  pretty  little  nephew  Artrck  had  the  bc«t  claim  to  the  throne : 
but  John  seized  the  treasure,  and  made  liue  ptumines  tu  the  nobil- 
itv.  ;ind  eot  Itinuelf  crowned  at  Westminster  nithin  a  few  weeks 
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the  oooTse  of  that  time  his  mother  died.  But,  the  French  King 
then  finding  it  his  interest  to  quarrel  with  King  John  again,  again 
made  Arthur  his  pretence,  and  incited  the  orphan  boy  to  court 
"  You  know  your  rights.  Prince,"  said  the  French  King,  "  and  you 
would  like  to  be  a  King.  Is  it  not  so?"  "Truly,"  said  Prince 
Arthur,  "  I  should  greatly  like  to  be  a  King ! ''  '  "  Then,"  said 
Philip,  "  you  shall  have  two  hundred  gentlemen  who  are  Knights  of 
mine,  and  with  them  you  shxdl  go  to  win  back  the  provinces  belong- 
ing to  you,  of  which  your  uncle,  the  usurping  King  of  England, 
has  taken  possession.  I  myself  meanwhile,  will  head  a  force  against 
him  in  Normandy."  Poor  Arthur  was  so  flattered  and  so  grateful 
that  he  signed  a  treaty  with  the  crafty  French  King,  agreeing  to 
consider  him  his  superior  Lord,  and  that  the  French  King  should 
keep  for  himself  whatever  he  could  take  from  King  John. 

Now,  King  John  was  so  bad  in  all  ways,  and  King  Philip  was 
so  perfidious,  that  Arthur,  between  the  two,  might  as  well  have 
been  a  lamb  between  a  fox  and  a  wolf.  But,  being  so  young,  he 
was  ardent  and  flushed  with  hope  ;  and,  when  the  pet)ple  of  Brit- 
tany (which  was  his  inheritance)  sent  him  five  hundred  more  knights 
and  five  thousand  foot  soldiers,  he  believed  his  fortune  was  made. 
The  people  of  Brittany  had  been  fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and 
had  requested  that  he  might  be  called  Arthur,  in  remembrance  of 
that  dimly-famous  English  Arthur,  of  whom  I  told  you  early  in 
this  book,  whom  they  believed  to  have  been  the  brave  friend  and 
companion  of  an  old  King  of  their  own.  They  had  tales  among 
them  about  a  prophet  calle<i  Merlin  (of  the  same  old  time),  who 
had  foretold  that  their  own  King  should  be  restored  to  them  after 
hundreds  of  years ;  and  they  believed  that  the  prophecy  would  be 
fulfilled  in  Arthur  ;  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  rule 
them  with  a  crown  of  Brittany  upon  his  head  ;  and  when  neither 
King  of  France  nor  King  of  England  would  have  any  power  over 
them.  When  Arthur  found  himself  riding  in  a  glittering  suit  of 
armour  on  a  richly  caparisonetl  horse,  at  the  hea<l  of  his  train  of 
knights  and  soldiers,  he  began  to  believe  this  too,  and  to  consider 
old  Merlin  a  very  superior  prophet. 

He  did  not  know  —  how  could  he,  being  so  innocent  and  inex- 
perienced ?  —  that  his  little  army  was  a  mere  nothing  against  the 
power  of  the  King  of  England.  The  French  King  know  it ;  but 
the  poor  boy's  fate  was  little  to  him,  so  that  the  King  of  England 
was  worried  and  distressed.  Therefore,  King  Philip  went  his  way 
into  Normandy,  and  Prince  Arthur  went  his  way  towards  Mirebeau, 
a  French  town  near  Poictiers,  both  very  well  pleased. 

Prince  Arthur  went  to  attack  the  town  of  Mirebeau,  because  his 
grandmother  Eleanor,  who  has  so  often  nuule  her  appearance  iu  tV^ 
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history  (and  who  had  always  been  his  mother's  pneray),  was  IiTing 
there,  and  because  hifl  Eciglite  said,  "  Prince,  if  jou  i^an  take  her 
prisoner,  you  wiU  be  able  to  bring  the  King  your  uncle  to  terms '. " 
But  she  was  not  to  be  easUy  taken.  She  vma  old  enough  by  this 
time  —  eighty  —  but  she  was  M  full  of  stratsgem  m  iihe  was  fhll 
of  years  and  wickeihicES.  IU?c«4viog  Intelligence  of  yo)in<;  Arthur's 
approaih,  she  ahut  herwlf  up  is  a  high  tower,  and  encourageii  her 
soldiers  to  defend  it  like  men.  Prince  Arthur  with  bU  little  army 
beeieged  the  high  tower.  King  John,  hearing  how  matters  Btood, 
cameup  to  the  rescue,  with  Am  army.  So  here  was  a  strange  family- 
party  !  The  boy-Prince  besieging  lus  grandmother,  and  his  imcle 
besieging  him ! 

This  position  of  aSaira  did  not  last  long.  One  summer  night 
King  John,  by  treachery,  got  his  men  into  the  town,  surprised 
Prince  Arthur's  force,  took  two  hundred  of  his  knighta,  and  seized 
the  Prince  himself  in  hia  bed.  The  Enighte  were  put  in  haiTy 
irons,  anil  driven  away  in  open  carts  drawn  by  biillocka,  to  various 
dungeons  where  they  were  most  inhnmanly  treated,  and  where  eomo 
of  them  wero  starved  to  death.  Prince  Arthur  was  sent  to  the 
castle  of  Falaise. 

One  day,  while  ho  wa«  in  prison  at  that  caetle,  mounifnUy  think- 
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so  pLitbetically  cntreaUxl  tlieio,  and  shed  such  pitwus  tmre,  and  so 
appealed  to  Hubert  ue  Bouru  (or  Bubob),  the  warden  of  the 
ciDstli.',  who  bad  a  lovu  fbr  bim,  aad  was  on  bonouniblc  tender  man, 
that  Hubert  could  not  btsar  it.  To  his  et«niAl  honour  be  prcTeotcd 
the  torture  from  being  performed,  and,  at  his  own  risk,  sent  the 
savages  away. 

The  chafed  aud  disappointed  King  bethought  hiuiself  of  the  Bt«t>- 
bisg  ^ugge^oD  next,  and,  with  his  sLufilins  manner  and  hia  cruel 
face,  proposed  it  to  one  WiUbm  de  Bmy.  "  I  nm  a  gentleman  and 
not  an  eiecutioner,"  said  William  de  Bray,  and  left  the  presence 
with  disdain. 

But  it  was  not  difficult  for  a  King  to  hire  a  muiderer  in  thoae 
d.i;^.  King  John  found  one  for  his  money,  and  sent  him  down  to 
the  ciatle  of  Falalse.  "On  what  errand  dost  thou  come?"  said 
Hubert  to  thiB  fellow.  "To  despatch  young  Arthur,"  he  returned. 
"Uij  back  to  him  who  sent  the«,"  answerod  Hubert,  "and  say  that 
I  will  doitl" 

King  John  very  well  knowing  that  Hubert  would  never  do  it, 
but  that  he  courageously  sent  this  reply  hi  save  the  Prince  ur  gain 
time,  despatched  meeseogera  to  conrcy  the  young  prisoner  to  the 
castle  I'fRoacD.  *4^B^^ 
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own  wife  was  living)  that  never  slept  again  throagh  his  whole 
reign.  In  Brittany,  the  indignation  was  intense.  Arthur's  own 
sister  Eleanor  was  in  the  power  of  John  and  shut  up  in  a  convent 
at  Bristol,  but  his  half-sister  Alice  was  in  Brittany.  The  people 
chose  her,  and  the  murdered  prince's  father-in-law,  the  last  husband 
of  Constance,  to  represent  them ;  and  carried  their  fiery  complaints 
to  King  Philip.  Ring  Philip  summoned  King  John  (as  the  holder 
of  territory  in  France)  to  come  before  him  and  defend  himself. 
King  John  refusing  to  appear,  King  Philip  declared  him  fiilse, 
perjured,  and  guilty  ;  and  again  made  war.  In  a  little  time,  by 
conquering  the  greater  part  of  his  French  territory.  King  Philip 
deprived  him  of  one-third  of  his  dominions.  And,  through  all  the 
fighting  that  took  place,  King  John  was  always  found,  either  to  be 
eating  and  drinking,  like  a  gluttonous  fool,  when  the  danger  was 
at  a  distance,  or  to  be  running  away,  like  a  beaten  cur,  when  it 
was  near. 

You  might  suppose  that  when  he  was  losing  his  dominions  at 
this  rate,  and  when  his  own  nobles  cared  so  little  for  him  or  his 
cause  that  they  plainly  refused  to  follow  his  banner  out  of  England, 
he  had  enemies  enough.  But  he  made  another  enemy  of  the  Pope, 
which  he  did  in  this  way. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dying,  and  the  junior  monks 
of  that  place  wishing  to  get  the  start  of  the  senior  monks  in  the 
appointment  of  his  successor,  met  together  at  midnight,  secretly 
elected  a  certain  Reginald,  and  sent  him  oflT  to  Rome  to  get  the 
Pope's  approval.  The  senior  monks  and  the  King  soon  finding  this 
out,  and  being  very  angry  about  it,  the  junior  monks  gave  way, 
and  all  the  monks  together  elected  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
was  the  King's  favourite.  The  Pope,  hearing  tlie  whole  story,  de- 
clareil  that  neither  election  would  do  for  him,  and  that  he  elected 
Stkphkn  Lanuton.  The  monks  submitting  to  the  Pop(%  the 
King  turned  them  all  out  bodily,  and  banished  them  as  traitors. 
The  Pope  sent  three  bishops  to  the  King,  to  threaten  him  with  an 
Inti'nlict.  The  King  told  the  bishops  that  if  any  Intenlict  were 
laid  upon  his  kingdom,  he  would  tear  out  the  eyes  and  cut  off  the 
noses  of  all  the  monks  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and  send  them  over 
to  Rome  in  that  undecorated  state  as  a  present  for  their  master. 
The  bishops,  nevertheless,  soon  publishe<l  the  Interdict,  and  fled. 

After  it  had  lasted  a  year,  the  Pope  proceeded  to  his  next  step ; 
which  was  Excommunication.  King  John  was  declared  exi*ommu- 
nicated,  with  all  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  King  was  so  incensed 
at  this,  and  was  made  so  desperate  by  the  disaffection  of  his  Barons 
and  the  hatred  of  his  |)cople,  that  it  is  said  he  even  privately  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Turks  in  S})ain,  offering  to  renounce  his  reliicLOVL 
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and  hoM  bis  kingdum  uf  them  if  they  woutj  bclp  liim.  It  b  re- 
lated tbat  the  ambasauiluis  were  julmittol  ta  tbe  presence  of  the 
Turkish  Emir  througli  long  lines  of  Moorish  guards,  and  tlmt  they 
found  the  Emir  with  hia  eyee  eeriouslj  fixed  on  the  pogra  of  a  Inr^ 
book,  from  whicb  be  never  once  looked  up.  That  they  gave  him  a 
letter  from  the  King  eontainiug  hia  proposale,  and  were  gravely  dis- 
miBsed,  That  presently  the  Emir  sent  for  one  of  thejo.  and  cod- 
jurett  him.  by  his  faith  in  his  religion,  to  ray  vbat  kind  of  man  the 
King  of  England  truly  waet  That  the  ambafsodor,  thiis  prewed, 
replied  that  the  King  of  England  was  a  lUse  tynnt,  against  whom 
hie  own  Eubjecte  would  soan  riae.  And  that  this  was  quite  enough 
for  the  Emir. 

Money  bong,  in  his  position,  the  next  b(st  thing  to  men,  King 
John  spared  no  means  of  getting  it.  He  ect  on  foot  another  oppres- 
sing and  torturing  of  the  unhappy  Jews  (which  was  quite  b  his 
way),  and  invented  a  new  punishment  for  one  wealthy  Jewjjf  Bris- 
tol. Until  Buch  time  ne  that  Jew  should  produce  n  certain  btrge 
sum  of  money,  the  King  sentenced  him  to  be  imprisuncd,  nnd,  every 
day,  to  have  one  t«otb  violently  wrenched  oiit  (k  his  head  —  begin- 
ning with  th«  douUe  teeth.  For  seven  daye,  the  oppressed  man 
bore  the  daily  pain  and  lost  the  daily  tooth  ;  but,  on  Ibe  eighth,  he 
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King  John  or  Kiog  Philip  being  too  powerfiil,  iDtorfered.  He  en- 
trusted a  legate,  wtioee  name  was  Pamdolp,  with  the  easy  task  of 
frightening  King  John.  He  sent  him  to  the  Englisti  Camp,  from 
France,  to  terrify  him  with  exaggerations  of  King  Philip's  power, 
and  his  own  weakness  in  the  discontent  of  the  English  Barons 
and  people.  Pandolf  discharged  his  eommission  so  well,  that  King 
John,  in  a  wretched  panic,  consented  to  acknowledge  Stephen  I^ng- 
ton ;  to  resign  hia  kingdom  "  to  God,  Saint  Peter,  and  Saint  Paul " 
—  which  meant  the  Pope  ;  and  to  hold  it,  ever  afterwards,  by  the 
Pope's  leave,  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  money.  To  this 
shameful  contract  he  publicly  bound  himself  in  the  church  of  the 
Knighta  Templars  at  Dover :  where  he  laid  at  the  legate's  feet  a 
part  of  the  tribute,  which  the  legate  haughtily  trampled  upon. 
But  they  do  say,  that  this  was  merely  a  genteel  flourish,  and  that 
he  was  afterwards  seen  to  pick  it  up  and  pocket  it. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  prophet,  of  the  name  of  Pet«r,  who 
had  greatly  increased  King  John's  terrors  by  predicting  that  he 
would  be  unknighte<l  (which  the  King  supposed  to  signify  that  he 
would  die)  before  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  should  be  past.  That 
was  the  day  after  this  humiliation.  When  the  next  moming 
came,  and  tbo  King,  who  ha<l  been  trembling  all  night,  found  him- 
self alive  and  safe,  he  ordered  the  prophet  —  and  his  son  too  —  to 
be  dragged  through  the  streets  at  the  tails  of  horses,  and  then 
hanged,  for  having  frightened  him. 

As  King  John  had  now  submitted,  the  Pope,  to  King  Philip's 
great  astonishment,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and  informed 
King  Philip  that  he  found  lie  could  not  give  him  leave  to  invade 
England.  The  angry  Philip  resolved  to  do  it  without  his  leave ; 
but  he  gained  nothing  and  lost  much  ;  for,  the  English,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Salisbiiiy,  went  over,  in  five  hundred  ships,  to  the 
French  coast,  before  the  French  fleet  had  sailed  away  from  it,  and 
utterly  defeated  the  whole. 

The  Pope  then  took  off  his  three  sentences,  one  after  another,  and 
empowered  Stephen  Langton  publicly  to  receive  King  John  into 
the  favour  of  the  Church  again,  and  to  ask  him  to  dinner.  The 
King,  who  hated  Lungton  with  all  his  might  and  main  —  and  with 
reason  too,  for  he  was  a  great  and  a  good  man,  with  whom  such  a 
King  could  have  no  sympathy — ^  pretended  to  cry  and  to  be  very 
grateful.  There  was  a  little  difficulty  about  settling  how  much  the 
King  should  pay  as  a  recompense  to  the  clergy  for  the  losses  he  had 
caused  them  ;  but,  the  end  of  it  was,  that  the  superior  clergy  got  a 
good  deal,  and  the  inferior  clergy  got  little  or  nothing  —  which  hu 
1^  happened  since  King  John's  time,  I  believe. 

When  all  these  matters  were  arranged,  tbe  K.TOi\a\&»  *^ 
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became  moie  fieirp,  and  taEar,  uid  insolent  to  all  arounil  him  tban 
be  had  prer  been.  An  alliance  of  eovereigna  agaiiwt  King  Philip, 
gare  him  >ui  opportiini^  of  landing  an  army  in  France ;  with  which 
be  even  took  a  town  !  But,  on  the  French  King's  gaining  a  great 
victory,  he  ran  away,  of  course,  and  made  a  tnitv  <br  five  yeai^ 

Anil  now  the  time  appmuehed  when  he  was  to  be  still  further 
humbleil,  and  made  to  feel,  if  be  could  feel  anything,  what  n 
wretilieil  creature  he  wa«.  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  Stephen  Lang- 
ton  aeemed  raised  iip  by  Heaven  to  oppone  and  subdue  him. 
When  he  ruthlesBly  burnt  and  destroyed  tUc  property  of  his  own 
8ubje<:tE,  because  their  LonU,  the  Barons,  would  not  ser^e  him 
abroa<l,  Stephen  Langton  fearlessly  reproved  and  threatened  him. 
When  he  swore  to  restore  the  laws  of  King  Edward,  or  the  laws  of 
King  Heniy  the  First,  Stephen  Langton  knew  bis  falsehood,  and  pur- 
sued liim  through  idl  his  evasions.  When  the  Barane  met  at  the  ab- 
bey of  Saint  Edmund's- Bury,  to  eonsider  their  wrongs  and  the  King's 
oppressions,  Stephen  Langton  roueed  them  ^  his  fcrrid  words  to 
deniand  a  solemn  charter  of  rights  /atd  liberties  from  their  pcrjural 
master,  and  to  swear,  one  by  one^  on  the  High  Altar,  that  they 
would  have  it,  or  would  wage  war  against  him  to  the  death.  When 
the  King  hid  himself  in  London  from  the  Barons,  and  was  at  last 
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England,  remained  with  the  King ;  who,  reduced  to  this  Btrait^  at 
last  sent  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  the  Barons  to  say  that  he  ap- 
proved of  everything,  and  would  meet  them  to  sign  their  charter 
when  they  would.  '*  Then,"  said  the  Barons,  "  let  the  day  be  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  and  the  place,  Runny-Mead." 

On  Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fourteen,  the  King  came  from  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Barons 
came  from  the  town  of  Staines,  and  they  met  on  Runny-Mead, 
which  is  still  a  pleasant  meadow  by  the  Thames,  where  rushes 
grow  in  the  clear  water  of  the  winding  river,  and  its  banks  are 
green  with  grass  and  trees.  On  the  side  of  the  Barons,  came  the 
General  of  their  army,  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  and  a  great  con- 
course of  the  nobility  of  England.  With  the  King,  came,  in  all, 
some  four-and-twenty  persons  of  any  note,  most  of  whom  despised 
him,  and  were  merely  his  advisers  in  form.  On  that  great  day, 
and  in  that  great  company,  the  King  signed  Magna  Charta  — 
the  great  charter  of  England  —  by  which  he  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  the  Church  in  its  rights  ;  to  relieve  the  Barons  of  oppres- 
sive obligations  as  vassals  of  the  Crown  —  of  which  the  Barons,  in 
their  turn,  pledged  themselves  to  relieve  their  vassals,  the  people ; 
to  respect  the  liberties  of  London  and  all  other  cities  and  boroughs ; 
to  protect  foreign  merchants  who  came  to  England ;  to  imprison  no 
man  without  a  fair  trial ;  and  to  sell,  delay,  or  deny  justice  to 
none.  As  the  Barons  knew  his  falsehood  well,  they  further  re- 
quired, as  their  securities,  that  he  should  send  out  of  his  kingdom 
all  his  foreign  troops ;  that  for  two  months  they  should  hold  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  London,  and  Stephen  Langton  of  the  Tower ; 
and  that  five-and-twenty  of  their  body,  chosen  by  themselves, 
should  be  a  lawful  committee  to  watch  the  keeping  of  the  charter, 
and  to  make  war  upon  him  if  he  broke  it. 

All  this  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  He  signed  the  charter  with  a 
smile,  and,  if  he  could  have  looked  agreeable,  would  have  done  so, 
as  he  departc<l  from  the  splendi<i  assembly.  When  he  got  home 
to  Windsor  Castle,  he  was  quite  a  madman  in  his  helpless  fury. 
And  he  broke  the  charter  immediately  afterwards. 

He  sent  abroad  for  foreign  soldiers,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  for 
help,  and  plotted  to  take  London  by  surprise,  while  the  Barons 
should  be  holding  a  great  tournament  at  Stamford,  which  they  had 
agree^l  to  hold  there  as  a  celebration  of  the  charter.  The  Barons, 
however,  found  him  out  and  put  it  off".  Then,  when  the  Barons  de- 
sired to  see  him  and  tax  him  with  his  treachery,  he  made  numbers 
of  appointments  with  them,  and  kept  none,  and  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  and  was  constantly  sneaking  and  skulking  about.  At  last  he 
appcarc<i  at  Dover,  to  join  his  foreign  soldiers,  of  wbum  \i^xGBiX:RX% 
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ctune  into  bia  pay  ;  and  with  tbem  be  be^^  and  t<iuk  ICocbeet«- 
Cwlit,  wbicb  was  occupied  by  knights  and  soldiers  of  tbc  Barons. 
He  would  fa&Tc  hanged  tbfm  evciy  one ;  but  tho  lesder  of  the  fbr- 
dgii  uilii'Kn,  fearful  of  what  the  English  people  might  afterwarda 
do  Ui  him,  ioterfereil  lo  eavc  tlie  knights  ;  therefore  the  King  was 
lain  Ui  fatigfj  his  vengeance  with  the  death  of  nil  the  common  men. 
Then,  he  sent  the  Earl  Df  Saliiiburf,  with  one  portion  of  bis  army, 
to  ravage  the  eastern  part  of  hi*  own  domiuiona,  while  he  oiiTiec] 
fire  and  Hliuigbt«r  into  the  northern  part ;  torturing,  plundering^, 
killing,  and  inflicting  every  posuble  cnidty  upon  tbe  people  ;  and, 
erery  morning,  setting  a  worthy  example  to  bia  men  by  setting 
fire,  with  his  own  mongter-liands,  to  the  house  where  he  had  slept 
but  night.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  the  Pope,  comii^  to  tbe  aid  of 
his  preciona  friend,  laid  tbe  kingdom  tiniler  an  Intrnliet  again,  be- 
cau«e  the  people  took  part  with  tbe  [tnrniui.  It  diil  not  much 
matter,  for  the  people  bad  grown  so  tiaod  to  it  now,  that  thoy  hail 
begun  to  think  nothing  about  it.  It  oceuired  to  tbem  —  ptTbiipa 
to  Stephen  Langton  too  —  that  they  could  keep  their  churcbtii 
open,  and  ring  their  bells,  without  tbe  Pope^  permissian  as  well  us 
with  it.  80^  they  tried  the  experiment — and  fiMiud  that  it  sue- 
ceodcil  perfectly . 
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drowned  his  army.  He  and  his  soldiers  escaped ;  but,  looking  back 
from  the  shore  when  he  was  safe,  he  saw  the  roaring  water  sweep 
down  in  a  torrent,  overturn  the  waggons,  horses,  and  men,  that  carried 
his  treasure,  and  engulf  them  in  a  raging  whirlpool  from  which  noth- 
ing could  be  delivered. 

Cursing,  and  swearing,  and  gnawing  his  fingers,  he  went  on  to 
Swinestead  Abbey,  where  the  monks  set  before  him  quantities  of 
pears,  and  peaches,  and  new  cider  —  some  say  poison  too,  but  there 
is  very  little  reason  to  suppose  so  —  of  which  he  ate  and  drank  in 
an  immoderate  and  beastly  way.  All  night  he  lay  ill  of  a  burning 
fever,  and  hauntetl  with  horrible  fears.  Next  day,  they  put  him  in 
a  horse-litter,  and  carried  him  to  Sleafon]  Castle,  where  he  passed 
another  night  of  pain  and  horror.  Next  day,  they  carried  him,  with 
greater  difficulty  than  on  the  day  before,  to  the  castle  of  Newark 
upon  Trent ;  and  there,  on  the  eighteenth  of  October,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  vile  reign,  was  an 
end  of  this  miserable  brute. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  HENRY  THE  THIRD,  CALLED  OF  WINCHSSTSB. 

If  any  of  the  English  Barons  remembered  the  murdered  Arthur's 
sister,  Eleanor  the  fair  maid  of  Brittany,  shut  up  in  her  convent  at 
Bristol,  none  among  them  spoke  of  her  now,  or  maintained  her  right 
to  the  Crown.  The  dead  Usurper's  eldest  boy,  Henry  by  name, 
was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Marshal  of  England,  to 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  there  crowned  in  great  haste  when  ha 
was  only  ten  years  old.  As  the  Crown  itself  had  been  lost  with  the 
King's  treasure,  in  the  raging  water,  and,  as  there  was  no  time  to 
make  another,  they  put  a  circle  of  plain  gold  upon  his  head  instead. 
"  We  have  been  the  enemies  of  this  child's  father,"  said  Lord  Pem- 
broke, a  good  and  tnie  gentleman,  to  the  few  Lords  who  were  pres- 
ent, "  and  he  mcritotl  our  ill-will ;  but  the  child  himself  is  innocent, 
and  his  youth  demands  our  friendship  and  protection."  Those  Lords 
felt  tenderly  towards  the  little  boy,  remembering  their  own  young 
children ;  and  they  bowed  their  heads,  and  said,  "  Long  live  King 
Henry  the  Third  1 " 

Next,  a  great  council  met  at  Bristol,  revised  Magna  Charta,  and 
made  Lonl  Pembroke  Regent  or  Protector  of  England,  as  the  King 
was  too  young  to  reign  alone.  The  next  thing  to  be  done,  was  to 
got  rid  of  Prince  Louis  of  France,  and  to  win  over  those  English 
Barons  who  were  still  ranged  under  his  bannet.     ^^  '^^a  %\.xa^%'S^ 
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mnny  pnrts  of  Englanil,  niul  in  Loodon  itself;  auil  he  bold,  nuiong 
utiier  places,  a  cerhiia  Castle  called  the  Cnstle  of  Mount  Sorel,  in 
Leict^terabLTC  To  this  fortress,  after  Bowe  skinnialiiiig  anil  tnice- 
mokiog,  Lord  Pembroke  laid  megfi.  Louis  deepab^hel  an  anay  of 
Bii  huudred  knights  and  twenty  thousand  soMiera  to  rclicre  it. 
Lord  Fombnikc,  who  was  not  Btrong  entxigh  for  such  a  forL-cr.  retired 
with  all  bis  men.  The  army  of  the  French  Prince,  which  bml 
marched  there  with  fire  and  plunder,  marchwl  away  with  fire  and 
plunder,  and  cftme,  in  a  boastlul  Bwaggering  manner,  to  Lincoln. 
The  town  submitted  :  but  the  Castle  in  the  town,  held  by  a  brare 
widow  lady,  named  Nichoi^  dk  Oamvillb  (whose  properly  it  was), 
made  such  a  sturdy  resistance,  that  the  French  Count  in  ccinimand 
of  the  army  of  the  French  Prince  found  it  necessity  to  besiege  this 
Castle.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  word  was  brought  to  him 
that  Liird  Pembroke,  with  four  hundred  knightu,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  with  cross-bows,  and  a  stout  force  both  of  horse  and  foot, 
was  marching  towtirds  him.  "What  care  It"  said  the  French 
Count.  "  The  Englishman  is  not  bo  mad  as  to  attack  me  and  my 
great  army  ib  a  walled  town  I "  But  the  Englbhman  did  it  for  all 
that,  and  did  it  —  not  so  madly  but  so  wisely,  that  he  decoyed  the 
great  army  into  the  narrow,  ill-paved  lanes  and  byewaysof  LincDln. 
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caused  Magna  Charta  to  be  still  more  improved,  and  so  amended 
the  Forest  Laws  that  a  Peasant  was  no  longer  put  to  death  for 
killing  a  stag  in  a  Royal  Forest,  but  was  only  imprisoned.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  England  if  it  could  have  had  so  good 
a  Protector  many  years  longer,  but  that  was  not  to  be.  Within 
three  years  after  the  young  King's  Coronation,  Lord  Pembroke 
died ;  and  you  may  see  his  tomb,  at  this  day,  in  the  old  Temple 
Church  in  London. 

The  Protectorship  was  now  divided.  Peter  de  Roches,  whom 
King  John  had  made  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  person  of  the  young  sovereign ;  and  the  exercise 
of  the  Royal  authority  was  confided  to  Earl  Hubert  de  Buroh. 
These  two  personages  had  from  the  first  no  liking  for  each  other, 
and  soon  became  enemies.  When  the  young  King  was  declared 
of  age,  Peter  de  Roches,  finding  that  Hubert  increased  in  power 
and  favour,  retired  discontente<lly,  and  went  abroad.  For  nearly 
ten  years  afterwards  Hubert  had  full  sway  alone. 

But  ten  years  is  a  long  time  to  hold  the  favour  of  a  King. 
This  King,  too,  as  he  grew  up,  showed  a  strong  resemblance  to 
his  father,  in  feebleness,  inconsistency,  and  irresolution.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  not  cruel.  De  Roches 
coming  home  again,  afler  ten  years,  and  being  a  novelty,  the  King 
began  to  favour  him  and  to  look  coldly  on  Hubert.  Wanting 
money  besides,  and  having  made  Hubert  rich,  he  began  to  dislike 
Hubert.  At  last  he  was  made  to  believe,  or  pretended  to  believe, 
that  Hubert  had  misappropriated  some  of  the  Royal  treasure ;  and 
ordered  him  to  furnish  an  account  of  all  he  had  done  in  his  admin- 
istration. Besides  which,  the  foolish  charge  was  brought  against 
Hubert  that  he  had  made  himself  the  King's  favourite  by  magic. 
Hubert  very  well  knowing  that  he  could  never  defend  himself 
against  such  nonsense,  and  that  his  old  enemy  must  be  determined 
on  his  ruin,  instead  of  answering  the  charges  fled  to  Merton  Abbey. 
Then  the  King,  in  a  violent  passion,  sent  for  the  Mayor  of  London, 
and  said  to  the  Mayor,  "  Take  twenty  thousand  citizens,  and  drag 
me  Hubert  de  Burgh  out  of  that  abbey,  and  bring  him  here." 
The  Mayor  posted  off"  to  do  it,  but  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (who 
was  a  friend  of  Hubert's)  warning  the  King  that  an  abbey  was  a 
sacred  place,  and  that  if  he  committed  any  violence  there,  he  must 
answer  for  it  to  the  Church,  the  King  changed  his  mind  and  called 
the  Mayor  back,  and  declared  that  Hubert  should  have  four  monUis 
to  prepare  his  defence,  and  should  be  safe  and  free  during  that 
time. 

Hubert,  who  relied  upon  the  King's  word,  though  I  think  he 
was  old  enough  to  have  known  better,  came  out  oC  l&«i\/c^^  ^^^s^ 
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upon  thnc  conditioD!!,  anil  jniimey od  awity  to  bco  his  wile :  a  Stot- 
titili  Priucem  wbc  was  thon  at  Saint  Edmund's- B1117. 

AJnioet  AB  BooD  as  lie  luitl  ilcparbd  from  tiie  Sanr.tuuy,  his 
enemies  peisumled  the  weak  Eiag  to  Ecnd  out  one  Sir  Uodfrev 
DE  CiiAJtciTUB,  who  commiinded  three  hundred  Tiigabondd  colled 
the  Bkek  Band,  with  onlera  to  seise  him.  They  casae  up  with 
him  at  a  little  town  in  Eases,  called  Broatwood,  whoa  he  wks  in 
boii.  He  leaped  out  of  bed,  got  out  of  the  hou^-,  lied  to  the 
church,  ran  up  to  the  altar,  &iui  laid  bia  hand  upon  the  cro«s. 
Sir  Ginlfrey  and  the  Block  Band,  caring  neither  for  rhunb,  altar, 
nor  LTOS3,  dragged  hiiu  fortli  ta  tlie  eburch  door,  with  their  drawn 
Bworils  flashing  round  his  hviiil,  utid  sent  for  n  Smith  to  riret  a  set 
of  eliiiina  upon  him.  When  the  Smith  (I  wish  I  knew  his  name!) 
via  brought,  bU  dark  rtnd  swarthj  with  the  smoke  of  his  forge, 
and  punting  with  thu  speiil  he  hnil  made ;  and  the  Black  Band, 
falling'  aside  to  show  him  tho  Prisonor,  tried  with  a  loud  uproar. 
"  Hake  the  fetters  heavy  '.  make  them  strong  !  "  the  Smith  dropped 
upon  his  knee  - —  but  nut  to  the  Qbkck  Band  —  and  said,  "  This  is 
the  brave  Earl  Hubert  dit  Burgli,  wha  fought  at  Dover  Castle,  and 
destroyed  the  Freneh  Uivt,  uid  has  done  his  cnuntry  much  good 
servLoe.     You  may  kill  me,  if  you  like,  but  1  will  never  make 
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parts  one  dark  Dight,  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  high  Castle  wall 
into  the  moat,  and  coming  safely  to  the  ground,  took  refuge  in 
another  church-  From  this  place  he  was  delivered  by  a  party  of 
horse  despatched  to  his  help  by  some  nobles,  who  were  by  this 
time  in  revolt  against  the  King,  and  assembled  in  Wales.  He  was 
finally  pardoned  and  restored  to  his  estates,  but  he  lived  privately, 
and  never  more  aspired  to  a  high  post  in  the  realm,  or  to  a  high 
place  in  the  King's  favour.  And  thus  end  —  more  happily  than 
the  stories  of  many  favourites  of  Kings  —  the  adventures  of  Earl 
Hubert  de  Burgh. 

The  nobles,  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  were  stirred  up  to  rebellion 
by  the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  find- 
ing that  the  King  secretly  hated  the  Great  Charter  which  had  been 
forced  from  his  father,  did  his  utmost  to  confirm  him  in  that  dis- 
like, and  in  the  preference  he  showed  to  foreigners  over  the  English. 
Of  this,  and  of  his  even  publicly  declaring  that  the  Barons  of  Eng- 
land were  inferior  to  those  of  France,  the  English  Lords  complained 
with  such  bitterness,  that  the  King,  finding  them  well  supported 
by  the  clergy,  became  frightened  for  his  throne,  and  sent  away  the 
Bishop  and  all  his  foreign  associates.  On  his  marriage,  however, 
with  Eleanor,  a  French  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Pro- 
vence, he  openly  favoured  the  foreigners  again  ;  and  so  many  of  his 
wife's  relations  came  over,  and  made  such  an  immense  family-party 
at  court,  and  got  so  many  good  things,  and  pocketed  so  much 
money,  and  were  so  high  with  the  English  whose  money  they 
pocketed,  that  the  bolder  English  Barons  murmured  openly  about 
a  clause  there  was  in  the  Great  Charter,  which  provided  for  the 
banishment  of  unreasonable  favourites.  But,  the  foreigners  only 
laughed  disdainfully,  and  said,  **  What  are  your  English  laws  to 
ust" 

King  Philip  of  France  had  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
Prince  Louis,  who  had  also  died  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name  —  so  moderate 
and  just  a  man  that  he  was  not  the  least  in  the  world  like  a  King, 
as  Kings  went.  Isabelij^,  King  Henry's  mother,  wished  veiy 
much  (for  a  certain  spite  she  had)  that  England  should  make  war 
against  this  King ;  and,  as  King  Henry  was  a  mere  puppet  in  any- 
body's hands  who  knew  how  to  manage  his  feebleness,  she  easily 
carried  her  point  with  him.  But,  the  Parliament  were  determined 
to  give  him  no  money  for  such  a  war.  So,  to  defy  the  Parliament, 
he  packed  up  thirty  large  casks  of  silver  —  I  don't  know  how  he 
got  so  much  ;  I  dare  say  he  screwed  it  out  of  the  miserable  Jews 
—  and  put  them  aboard  ship,  and  went  away  himself  to  carry  wa.^ 
ittto  France  :  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  V\w  \>To\\iCt  '^v^'ax\^ 
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Sari  of  Cornwall,  \rho  was  ricb  tad  ckvor.  But  ho  onl;  got  well 
beaten,  and  came  home. 

Thi'  good  Imiiiour  of  the  Parliament  was  not  restored  by  this. 
Thcj  reproached  the  King  with  wasting  the  public  money  to  make 
greedy  forejgnen  rich,  and  were  bo  stem  with  him,  and  go  dct«r- 
mioed  not  to  let  him  hare  more  of  it  to  waete  if  they  could  help 
it,  that  be  wns  at  his  wit's  end  for  some,  and  tried  so  shamelessly 
to  get  all  he  could  &om  hia  subjects,  bj  excuses  or  by  force,  that 
the  peuplc  ueed  to  eay  the  King  was  ^c  sturdiest  Ix^gar  in  Eng- 
land. He  took  the  Cross,  tbiokiog  to  get  some  money  by  that 
mean? ;  but,  as  it  was  rery  well  kiiowii  that  he  never  meant  to  go  on 
a  cnisiidc,  he  got  none.  In  all  this  contention,  the  Londoners  were 
particularly  keen  against  the  King,  and  the  King  hat«d  them 
warmly  in  letum.  Hating  or  loving,  however,  made  no  ditTerenee ; 
he  ixmtinued  in  the  same  omdition  for  nine  or  ten  yeors,  when  at 
last  the  BaroDS  said  that  if  he  would  Bolcmnly  confirm  their  liberties 
afresh,  the  Parliament  would  Tote  him  a  lai^  sum. 

As  he  readily  eousented,  there  waa  a  great  meeting  held  in  West- 
minster Hall,  one  pleasant  day  in  May,  when  all  the  Hergy,  dressed 
in  their  robes  and  holding  every  one  of  them  a  bumiug  eaodic  in 
his  hand,  stood  up  (the  Barons  being  »)so  there}  while  the  Arch- 
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with  him  for  some  time  about  his  unjust  preference  of  Italian 
Priests  in  England ;  and  they  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  the 
King's  chaplain,  whom  he  allowed  to  be  paid  for  preaching  in 
seven  hundred  churches,  could  possibly  be,  even  by  the  Pope's 
favour,  in  seven  hundred  places  at  once.  "  The  Pope  and  the 
King  together,"  said  the  Bishop  of  London,  "  may  take  the  mitre 
off  my  head ;  but,  if  they  do,  they  will  find  that  I  shall  put  on  a 
soldier's  helmet.  I  pay  nothing."  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  was 
as  bold  as  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  would  pay  nothing  either. 
Such  sums  as  the  more  timid  or  more  helpless  of  the  cleigy  did 
raise  were  squandered  away,  without  doing  any  good  to  the  King, 
or  bringing  the  Sicilian  Crown  an  inch  nearer  to  Prince  Edmund's 
head.  The  end  of  the  business  was,  that  the  Pope  gave  the  Crown 
to  the  brother  of  the  King  of  France  (who  conquered  it  for  himself), 
and  sent  the  King  of  England  in  a  bill  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  expenses  of  not  having  won  it. 

The  King  was  now  so  much  distressed  that  we  might  almost 
pity  him,  if  it  were  possible  to  pity  a  King  so  shabby  and  ridicu- 
lous. His  clever  brother,  Richard,  had  bought  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Romans  from  the  German  people,  and  was  no  longer  near  him, 
to  help  him  with  advice.  The  clergy,  resisting  the  very  Pope,  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Barons.  The  Barons  were  headed  by  Simon  db 
MoNTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  married  to  King  Henry's  sister,  and, 
though  a  foreigner  himself,  the  most  popular  man  in  England  against 
the  foreign  favourites.  When  the  King  next  met  his  Parliament^ 
the  Barons,  led  by  this  Earl,  came  before  him,  armed  from  head  to 
foot,  and  cased  in  armour.  When  the  Parliament  again  assembled, 
in  a  month's  time,  at  Oxford,  this  Earl  was  at  their  head,  and  the 
King  was  obliged  to  consent,  on  oath,  to  what  was  called  a  Com- 
mittee of  Government :  consisting  of  twenty-four  members :  twelve 
chosen  by  the  Barons,  and  twelve  chosen  by  himself. 

But,  at  a  good  time  for  him,  his  brother  Richard  came  back. 
Richard's  first  act  (the  Barons  would  not  admit  him  into  England 
on  other  terms)  was  to  swear  to  be  faithful  to  the  Committee  of 
Government  —  which  he  immediately  began  to  oppose  with  all  his 
might.  Then,  the  Barons  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves; 
especially  the  proud  Earl  of  Gloucester  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  went  abroad  in  disgust.  Then,  the  people  began -to  be  dissat- 
isfied with  the  Barons,  because  they  did  not  do  enough  for  them. 
The  King's  chances  seemed  so  good  again  at  length,  that  he  took 
heart  enough  —  or  caught  it  from  his  brother  —  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee of  Government  that  he  abolished  them  —  as  to  his  oath, 
never  mind  that,  the  Pope  said  !  —  and  to  seize  all  the  money  in 
the  Mint,  and  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Tower  of  licm^Q^^    ^^:ca 
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he  was  joinrd  by  Ma  eldest  son,  Prinoe  Ednrd ;  aad,  fian 
Tower,  he  mado  public  a  letter  of  ibe  Pope's  W  lie  wmU  m 
enU,  iiiAuToiog  itll  nivu  tlot  be  bad  be«o  aa  exoeUeat  aad  jafti 
for  five-ami- forty  years. 

As  crerybody  knew  he  had  been  nothinf  of  the  eort, 
much  for  this  docuinetit.  It  so  chanced  thftt  the  pi 
GloiicesltiT  dying,  was  succeeded  by  bis  em :  and  that  ' 
of  being  the  enmiy  of  thf  Earl  of  L^cc«l«r.  wu  (for  the  tin 
friend.  It  fell  out,  therefore,  tliat  thtae  two  Bails  joined  tbcir 
tw'k  scvcml  of  the  R«yal  Caatlee  iii  the  connti;,  and  adTkbced 
hanl  as  they  could  on  Lupdoa  The  London  people,  alvayi  i 
to  tbe  King,  declared  for  them  with  gieat  joy.  The  Ei&g  hiiMcIf 
remained  shut  up,  not  at  all  gkiriously,  in  the  Tower.  Pmee 
Edward  made  tbe  b«t  of  his  way  to  Windsor  Castle.  His  naotfaei, 
the  Qiieeu,  attcmptnl  to  follovr  him  by  water  ;  but,  the  peoph  Me~ 
ing  her  barge  roning  up  thr  nrer,  and  bating  her  with  all  tb*ir 
hearts,  ran  Ut  London  Briif gr.,  got  together  a  iiuantity  of  Staan  aai 
mud,  and  pelt«d  the  barp;  as  it  came  through,  erying  fnnuwdj, 
"  Drown  the  Witch  !  Drown  hei !  "  They  weire  so  near  doing  " 
that  the  Mayor  took  tbo  old  bdy  under  his  protection,  and  shut ' 
up  in  Saint  Paul's  until  tbe  dangtr  ww  post. 

It  would  t^uire  a  great  dtal  of  wiititig  on  my  put,  and  a 


uwdj, 
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The  Earl  of  Leicester  put  himself  at  the  head  of  these  Londoners 
and  other  forces,  and  followed  the  King  to  Lewes  in  Sussex,  where 
he  lay  encamped  with  his  army.  Before  giving  the  King's  forces 
battle  here,  the  Earl  addressed  his  soldiers,  and  said  that  King 
Henry  the  Third  had  broken  so  many  oaths,  that  he  had  become 
the  enemy  of  God,  and  therefore  they  would  wear  white  crosses  on 
their  breasts,  as  if  they  were  arrayed,  not  against  a  fellow-Christian, 
but  against  a  Turk.  White-crossed  accordingly,  they  rushed  into 
the  fight.  They  would  have  lost  the  day  —  the  King  having  on 
his  side  all  the  foreigners  in  England :  and,  from  Scotland,  John 
CoMYN,  John  Bauol,  and  Robert  Bruce,  with  all  their  men  — 
but  for  the  impatience  of  Prince  Edward,  who,  in  his  hot  desire 
to  have  vengeance  on  the  people  of  London,  threw  the  whole  of  his 
father's  army  into  confusion.  He  was  taken  Prisoner;  so  was  the 
King;  so  was  the  King's  brother  the  King  of  the  Romans  ;  and  five 
thousand  Englishmen  were  left  dead  upon  the  bloody  grass. 

For  this  success,  the  Pope  excommunicated  the  Earl  of  Leicester : 
which  neither  the  Earl  nor  the  people  cared  at  all  about.  The 
people  loved  him  and  supported  him,  and  he  became  the  real  King ; 
having  all  the  power  of  the  government  in  his  own  hands,  though 
he  was  outwardly  respectful  to  King  Henry  the  Third,  whom  he 
took  with  him  wherever  he  went,  like  a  poor  old  limp  court-card. 
He  summoned  a  Parliament  (in  the  year  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five)  which  was  the  first  Parliament  in  England  that 
the  people  had  any  real  share  in  electing ;  and  he  grew  more  and 
more  in  favour  with  the  people  every  day,  and  they  stood  by  him 
iu  whatever  he  did. 

Many  of  the  other  Barons,  and  particularly  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  had  become  by  this  time  as  proud  as  his  father,  grew 
jealous  of  this  powerful  and  popular  Earl,  who  was  proud  too,  and 
began  to  conspire  against  him.  Since  the  battle  of  Lewes,  Prince 
Edward  had  been  kept  as  a  hostage,  and,  though  he  was  otherwise 
treated  like  a  Prince,  had  never  been  allowed  to  go  out  without 
attendants  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  watched  him. 
The  conspiring  Lords  found  means  to  propose  to  him,  in  secret,  that 
they  should  assist  him  to  escape,  and  should  make  him  their  leader; 
to  which  he  very  heartily  consented. 

So,  on  a  day  that  was  agreed  upon,  he  said  to  his  attendants 
after  dinner  (being  then  at  Hereford),  **  1  should  like  to  ride  on 
horseback,  this  fine  afternoon,  a  little  way  into  the  country."  As 
they,  too,  thought  it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a  canter  in 
the  sunshine,  they  all  rode  out  of  the  town  together  in  a  gay  little 
troop.  When  they  came  to  a  fine  level  piece  of  turf,  the  Prince 
fell  to  comparing  their  horses  one  with  auotViet,  v\^  Q'SfiTvx^  \^\i^ 
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that  one  waa  hater  than  anotber ;  and  the  atUrmiante,  euBpectJng 
no  harm,  rode  galloping  matches  unttl  tbeir  burBes  were  quit«  tired. 
The  Prince  rode  ao  mat4;he«  himaelf,  but  looked  on  from  bis  eaddley 
and  BLiked  hie  mouej.  Thtie  ihej  pused  the  irbolc  men;  after- 
noon. Now,  the  aun  waa  aetting,  and  they  were  all  going  rIowIjt 
up  a  hill,  the  Prince'a  boree  veiy  freab  and  all  the  other  horses 
very  weary,  when  a  strange  rider  mounted  on  a  grej  steed  ap- 
peared at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  waved  his  hat.  "  What  does 
the  fellow  meant"  aaid  the  attendantd  one  to  another.  The 
Prince  answered  on  the  ijiEtant  hy  selling  sjiuia  to  hia  horse,  dasb< 
ing  awiiy  at  his  utmost  speed,  joining  the  man,  riding  into  the 
midst  of  B  little  crowd  of  horsemen  who  were  tben  seen  waiting 
under  some  trees,  and  who  closed  around  faim  ;  and  so  he  departed 
in  a  cloud  of  dust.  Itaving  the  road  empty  of  all  but  the  baffled 
attendant^  who  sat  looking  at  one  anoUicr,  wiiilo  Ibeir  boraes 
drooped  th^r  eais  and  panted. 

The  Prince  joined  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  at  Ludlow.  The  Earl 
of  Leicester,  with  a  part  of  the  armj  and  the  stupid  old  Kiu^ 
was  at  Hereford.  One  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  sons,  Simon  de 
Montfiirt,  with  another  part  of  the  army,  was  in  Sussex.  To  pre- 
vent these  two  tMits  from  uniting  was  the  Prince's  first  object. 
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bodies  of  his  beit  ftiends  choked  hia  pftth ;  and  thai  he  fell,  still 
fighting,  svonl  in  hand.  Thoy  mangled  his  body,  and  sent  it  u  k 
present  to  a  noble  lady  —  but  a  very  unpleasant  lady,  I  should 
think  —  who  was  the  wife  of  his  worst  enemy.  They  could  not 
mangle  bis  memory  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful  people,  though. 
Many  yeara  afterwards,  they  loved  him  more  than  ever,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  Saint,  and  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  Sir  Simoo 
the  Righteous." 

And  even  though  he  vas  dead,  the  cause  for  which  he  had  fought 
still  lived,  and  was  strong,  and  forced  itself  upon  the  King  in  the 
very  hour  of  victory.  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  respect  the 
Great  Charter,  however  much  he  hated  it,  and  to  make  laws  similar 
to  the  laws  of  the  Great  £arl  of  Leicester,  and  to  be  moderate  and 
forgiving  towards  the  people  st  last  — even  towards  the  people  of 
London,  who  had  so  long  opposed  him.  There  were  more  risings 
before  all  this  was  done,  but  they  were  set  at  rest  by  these  means, 
and  Prince  £dward  did  his  best  in  all  things  to  restore  peac& 
One  Sir  Adam  de  Gourdon  was  the  last  dissatisfied  knight  in 
arms ;  but,  the  Prince  vanquished  him  in  sin^e  combat,  in  a  wood, 
and  nobly  gave  him  bis  life,  and  became  his  friend,  instead  of  slay- 
ing him.  Sir  Adam  was  not  ungrateful  He  ever  afterwards 
remained  devoted  to  bis  generous  conqueror. 

When  the  troubles  of  the  Kingdom  were  thus  calmed,  Piiooe 
Edward  and  his  cousin  Henry  took  the  Gross,  and  went  away  to 
the  Holy  Land,  with  many  English  Lords  and  Knights.  Four 
years  afterwards  the  King  of  the  Romans  died,  and,  next  year 
(one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two),  his  brother  the  weak 
King  of  England  died.  He  was  stx^-eight  years  old  then,  sod 
had  reigned  fifty'six  years.  He  was  as  much  of  a  King  in  death, 
as  he  had  ever  been  in  life.  He  was  the  mere  pale  shadow  of  a 
King  at  all  times. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ENGLAND  UNDER   EDWARD  TBE   FIBST,    CALLZD  L0M08HAHK8. 

It  was  now  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-two  ;  snd  Prince  Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  being 
away  in  the  Holy  Land,  knew  nothing  of  his  Esther's  dektfa.  Tbe 
Barons,  however,  proclaimed  biro  King,  immediately  after  tbe  Royal 
funeral ;  and  the  people  very  willingly  consented,  since  most  men 
knew  too  well  by  this  time  what  the  horrors  of  a  contest  for  the 
crowD  were.  So  King  Edward  the  First,  called,  in  a  nat  '^tx^  wn- 
2f 
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plimoiilury  manner,  Lonuhuanks,  bwmtse  of  the  slendorncss  of  bis 
I^s,  iviis  i)eac«A>l)7  ac<*pled  bj  the  Eugtiali  Nation. 

Hia  k'gs  bad  need  to  bo  strong,  however  loiig  and  thin  they 
were;  tiir  thej  liad  to  support  him  throii^i  miuiy  dilfiniltira  on 
the  Rury  «aude  of  Asia,  irherc  hts  smull  force  of  eoldicrs  fainti-d, 
liied,  dctit'rted,  and  Deemed  to  melt  aw&)-.  Biit  his  prowess  made 
light  iif  it.  and  he  said,  "  I  will  go  on,  if  I  go  on  with  no  otlier 
foliowcr  than  my  groom  ! " 

A  Prink'e  of  this  spirit  gave  the  Turks  a  deal  of  trouble.  He 
BtormeJ  Nasarelli,  at  which  place,  of  all  places  on  earth,  I  am 
eorry  to  rotate,  be  made  a  frightliil  elaughter  of  innocent  people ; 
and  then  he  went  to  Acre,  where  be  got  a  truce  of  ten  years  &om 
the  Sult.iu.  He  had  very  nearly  lost  hia  life  in  Acre,  through  the 
treachery  uf  a  Saracen  Noble,  called  the  Buiir  of  JaSo,  who,  mak- 
ing the  pn;tenee  that  he  had  some  idea  of  turning  Christian  and 
vauteil  to  know  all  about  that  religion,  Rent  a  trusty  messenger  to 
Edwaril  very  otlen  —  with  a  dagger  in  bis  sleeve.  At  last,  one 
Fridiiy  in  AThitsun  week,  when  it  was  veiy  hot,  and  all  the  sandy 
prospect  lay  beneath  the  biasing  sun,  burnt  up  like  a  great  over- 
done biscuit,  and  Edward  was  lying  on  a  coucli,  dressed  Ibr  coulnesci 
in  only  a  looae  robt^  the  messenger,  with  his  cbocolate-eoloured  "face 
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The  Bhoutjng  people  little  knew  that  he  was  the  laat  English  mon- 
arch who  would  ever  embark  in  a  cnuule,  or  that  within  twentf 
years  evcnr  conquest  which  the  CbriBtiana  bad  nude  in  the  Holy 
Land  at  the  cost  of  so  much  blood,  would  be  won  back  by  the 
Turka.     But  all  this  came  to  pass. 

There  was,  and  there  is,  an  old  town  standing  in  a  plain  in 
France,  called  ChiiloDs.  When  the  King  was  coming  towards  this 
place  on  bis  way  to  England,  a  wily  French  Lord,  called  the  Count 
of  Chfilons,  sent  him  a  polite  challenge  to  come  with  his  knights 
anri  hold  a  fair  tournament  with  the  Count  and  Am  knights,  and 
make  a  day  of  it  with  sword  and  lance.  It  was  represented  to  the 
King  that  the  Count  of  ChAIons  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that, 
instead  of  a  holiday  fight  for  mere  show  and  in  good  humour,  be 
secretly  meant  a  real  battle,  in  which  the  English  should  be  defrated 
by  superior  force. 

The  King,  however,  nothing  afraid,  went  to  the  appointed  place 
on  the  appointed  day  with  a  thousand  foHowers.  When  the  Count 
came  with  two  thousand  and  attacked  the  English  in  earnest,  the 
£nglii>h  rushed  at  them  with  such  valour  that  the  Count's  men 
anil  the  Cuunt'n  horses  soon  began  to  be  tumbled  down  all  over  the 
field.  The  Count  himself  seized  the  King  round  the  neck,  but 
the  King  tumbled  Am  out  of  hia  saddle  in  return  for  the  compli- 
ment, and,  jumping  from  his  own  horse,  and  standing  over  him, 
beat  away  at  his  iron  armour  like  a  blacksmith  hammering  on  his 
anvil.  Even  when  .the  Count  owned  himself  defeated  and  offered 
his  swoni,  the  King  would  not  do  him  the  honour  to  take  it,  but 
matic  him  yield  it  up  to  a  common  soldier.  There  had  been  such 
^ry  shown  in  this  fight,  that  it  was  afterwards  called  the  little 
Battle  of  CliAloDB. 

The  English  were  very  well  disposed  to  be  proud  of  their  King 
after  these  adventures ;  so,  when  he  landed  at  Dover  in  the  year 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  (being  then  thirty-six 
years  old),  and  went  on  to  Westminster  where  he  and  his  good 
Queen  were  crownctl  with  great  magnificence,  splendid  rejoicings 
took  placv.  For  the  coronation -feast  there  were  provide<],  among 
other  eatables,  four  hundred  oxen,  four  hundred  sheep,  four  hun- 
lired  and  fifty  pigs,  eighteen  wild  boars,  three  hundred  flitches  of 
bacon,  and  twenty  thousand  fowls.  The  fountains  and  conduits  in 
the  street  floweil  with  red  and  white  wine  instead  of  water;  the 
rich  citizens  hung  silks  and  cloths  of  the  brightest  colours  otit  of 
their  windows  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  show,  and  threw  out 
gold  and  silver  by  whole  handfuls  to  make  scrambles  fur  the  crowd. 
In  short,  there  was  such  eating  and  drinking,  such  music  and 
capeiin^  such  a  ringing  of  belts  and  tossing  of  cs.\a,  wu^  &  ionaSr 
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ini;.  nn<l  singing,  and  revelling,  as  tho  narrow  overhanging  streets 
of  olil  London  City  had  not  witnessed  for  m&ny  a  long  day.  All 
the  ponplc  were  meny  —  except  the  poor  Jews,  who,  trcinblmg 
within  their  houses,  and  scarcely  daring  to  peep  out,  began  to  fore~ 
set  that  they  would  have  to  find  the  money  for  this  joviality  sooner 
or  later. 

To  dismiss  this  sod  subject  of  the  Jews  for  the  present,  I  am 
Borrj'  to  add  that  in  this  reign  they  were  most  unmercifully  pil- 
Iag»l,  They  were  hanged  in  great  numbers,  on  accusations  of  hav- 
ing clipped  the  King's  coin  —  which  all  kinds  of  people  had  done. 
Tiicy  were  heavily  taxed ;  they  were  disgracefully  badged ;  they 
were,  on  one  day,  thirteen  years  after  the  coronation,  taken  up  with 
their  nives  and  children  and  thrown  into  beastly  prisons,  until  they 
pureh;ised  their  relcaae  by  paying  to  the  King  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  Finally,  evciy  kind  of  property  belonging  to  them  waa 
scizfd  hy  the  King,  except  so  little  as  would  defray  the  chai^  of 
their  taking  themselves  away  into  foreign  countries.  &Iany  years 
elapsed  before  the  hope  of  giun  induced  any  of  their  race  to  return 
to  England,  where  they  had  been  treated  so  heartlessly  and  had 
suffered  so  much. 

If  King  Edward  the  First  had  been  as  bod  a  king  to  ChristiaiiB 
c  been  b;»l  indeed. 
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this  young  lady,  coming  from  France  with  her  youngest  brother, 
Emeric,  was  taken  by  an  English  ship,  and  was  ordered  by  the 
English  King  to  be  detained.  Upon  this,  the  quarrel  came  to  a 
head.  The  King  went,  with  his  fleet,  to  the  coast  of  Wales, 
where,  so  encompassing  Llewellyn,  that  he  could  only  take  refuge 
in  the  bleak  mountain  region  of  Snowdon  in  which  no  provisions 
could  reach  him,  he  was  soon  starved  into  an  apology,  and  into  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  into  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The 
King,  however,  forgave  him  some  of  the  hardest  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  and  consented  to  his  marriage.  And  he  now  thought  he 
had  reduced  Wales  to  obedience. 

But,  the  Welsh,  although  they  were  naturally  a  gentle,  quiet, 
pleasant  people,  who  liked  to  receive  strangers  in  their  cottages 
among  the  mountains,  and  to  set  before  them  with  free  hospitality 
whatever  they  had  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  play  to  them  on  their 
harps,  and  sing  their  native  ballads  to  them,  were  a  people  of  great 
spirit  when  their  blood  was  up.  Englishmen,  after  this  affair, 
began  to  be  insolent  in  Wales,  and  to  assume  the  air  of  masters ; 
and  the  Welsh  pride  could  not  bear  it.  Moreover,  they  believed  in 
that  unlucky  old  Merlin,  some  of  whose  unlucky  old  prophecies 
somebody  always  seemed  doomed  to  remember  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  its  doing  harm  ;  and  just  at  this  time  some  bHnd  old 
gentleman  with  a  harp  and  a  long  white  beard,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent person,  but  had  become  of  an  unknown  age  and  tedious,  burst 
out  with  a  declaration  that  Merlin  had  predicted  that  when  English 
money  had  become  round,  a  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  crowned  in 
London.  Now,  King  Eldward  had  recently  forbidden  the  English 
penny  to  be  cut  into  halves  and  quarters  for  halfpence  and  forthings, 
and  had  actually  introduced  a  round  coin  ;  therefore,  the  Welsh 
people  said  this  was  the  time  Merlin  meant,  and  rose  accordingly. 

King  Edwanl  hatl  bought  over  Prince  David,  Llewellyn's 
brother,  by  heaping  favours  upon  him  ;  but  he  was  the  first  to  re- 
volt, being  perhaps  troubled  in  his  conscience.  One  stormy  night, 
he  surprised  the  Castle  of  Hawarden,  in  possession  of  which  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman  had  been  left ;  killed  the  whole  garrison,  and  carried 
off  the  nobleman  a  prisoner  to  Snowdon.  Upon  this,  the  Welsh 
people  rose  like  one  man.  King  Edward,  with  his  army,  march- 
ing from  Worcester  to  the  Menai  Strait,  crossed  it  —  near  to  where 
the  wonderful  tubular  iron  bridge  now,  in  days  so  different,  makes 
a  passage  for  railway  trains  —  by  a  bridge  of  boats  that  enabled 
forty  men  to  march  abreast.  He  subdued  the  Island  of  Anglesea, 
and  sent  his  men  forward  to  observe  the  enemy.  The  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  Welsh  created  a  panic  among  them,  and  they  fdl 
back  to  the  bridge.     The  tide  had  in  the  meantime  riaea  «A!ii  %e\ibr 
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mtcil  the  bonto ;  the  Welsh  puisuing  theni,  tlie;  were  iIHti^d  inbi 
tilt  nca,  and  there  they  stink,  in  thijr  hn-vy  iroii  ^irmaur,  If  thou- 
sands. After  thia  victory  LlcwrlJyn,  lielgwd  l>y  the  severe  winter- 
wiTtther  of  Wales,  gained  another  battle  ;  bwt  th"  King  ordering 
a  portion  of  his  English  nrmy  to  atlvaoec  through  South  Wales, 
and  oatch  him  between  two  foes,  and  Llewellyn  bmvely  turaLof:  to 
niwt  this  new  enemy,  he  w»a  surpriaeii  and  killeii  —  very  meanly, 
fur  he  waa  uuarmed  uud  dul^ni.-e1(«ii.  His  head  was  struck  off  and 
soiit  to  London,  where  it  was  fixed  upon  the  Tower,  fndrtied  wit3i 
u  wreath,  eome  say  of  ivy,  some  say  of  willow,  some  say  of  eUrer, 
to  tiiake  it  look  like  u  ghitatly  coin  in  ridieulc  of  the  prediction. 

Duvid,  however,  9tiil  bcid  out  tiir  nx  months,  though  eaigerly 
Boui^lit  after  t^  the  King,  and  hnnled  by  his  own  countryrnvn. 
One  of  tbem  finally  betmyod  bim  with  bie  wife  and  fhildren.  He 
w»3  sentenced  to  be  hangod,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  and  from  th&t 
time  thia  became  the  established  punishment  of  Trailore  in  Eng- 
land— a  punishmeDt  wholly  without  exeuse,  as  being  revolting, 
vile,  and  cruel,  after  it*  object  is  dead  ;  and  which  has  no  sense  in 
it,  as  ita  only  real  degradation  (and  that  nothing  eon  blot  out)  ia 
to  the  countiy  that  permits  on  any  consideration  such  abominnblo 
burbari^. 
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began  to  quarrel,  and  then  to  fight  —  the  Eoglish  with  their  fists ; 
the  Normans  with  their  knivea  —  an<I,  in  the  fight,  a  Norman  was 
killed.  The  Norman  crew,  instead  of  revenging  thcmselTeH  upon 
those  EDgUeb  sailora  with  whom  the;  had  quarrelled  (who  were 
too  strong  for  them,  I  suspect),  took  to  tlieir  ship  again  in  a  great 
rage,  attacked  the  first  English  ship  they  met,  laid  hold  of  an  un- 
offending merchant  who  happened  to  be  on  board,  and  bnitally 
hanged  him  in  the  rigging  of  their  own  vessel  with  a  dog  at  his 
feet.  This  so  enraged  the  English  sailors  that  there  was  no  re- 
straining them ;  and  whenever,  and  wherever,  English  sailors  met 
Norman  sailots,  thcj  fell  upon  each  other  tooth  and  nail.  The 
Irish  and  Dutch  sailors  took  part  with  the  English ;  the  French 
and  Genoese  sailors  helped  the  Normans;  and  thus  the  greater 
part  of  the  mariners  sailing  over  the  sea  became,  in  their  way,  as 
violent  and  raging  as  the  sea  itself  when  it  is  disturbed. 

King  Edward's  fame  had  been  so  high  abroad  that  be  had  been 
chosen  to  decide  a  difference  between  France  and  another  foreign 
power,  and  bad  lived  upon  the  Continent  three  years.  At  fiist, 
neither  he  nor  the  French  King  Philip  (the  good  Louis  had  been 
dead  some  time)  interfered  in  these  quarrels ;  hut  when  a  fleet  of 
eighty  English  ships  engaged  and  utterly  defeated  a  Norman  fleet 
of  two  hundred,  in  a  pitched  battle  fought  round  a  ship  at  anchor, 
in  which  no  quarter  was  given,  the  matter  hccame  too  serious  to  be 
passed  over.  King  Edward,  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  was  summoned 
to  present  himself  before  the  King  of  France,  at  Paris,  and  answer 
for  the  damage  done  by  his  sailor  subjects.  At  first,  he  sent  the 
Bishop  of  London  as  his  representative,  and  then  his  brother 
Edhund,  who  was  married  to  the  French  Queen's  mother.  I  am 
afraid  Edmund  was  an  easy  man,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  talked 
over  by  his  charming  relutions,  the  French  court  ladies ;  at  all 
events,  he  was  induced  to  give  up  his  brother's  dukedom  for  forty 
days  —  as  a  mere  form,  the  French  King  said,  to  aatbfy  tiiii  honour 
—  and  he  was  so  very  much  astonished,  when  the  time  was  out, 
to  find  that  the  French  King  had  no  idea  of  giving  it  up  again, 
that  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  hastened  his  death  :  which  soon 
took  place. 

King  Edward  was  a  King  to  win  his  foreign  dukedom  back  again, 
if  it  could  be  won  by  energy  and  valour.  He  raised  a  large  army, 
renounced  his  allegiance  as  Duke  of  Guienne,  and  crossed  the  sea 
to  carry  war  into  France.  Before  any  important  battle  was  fought, 
however,  a  truce  was  agreed  ufion  for  two  years ;  and  in  the  cnuree 
of  that  time,  the  Pope  effected  a  reconciliation.  King  Edward, 
who  was  now  a  widower,  having  lost  his  affectionate  and  good  wife, 
Eleanor,  married  the  French  King's  sister,  M.i>S,t>k'ftKt  •,  «A  *«■ 
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Priuiie  of  Walea  wss  cootnctcd  to  the  French  King's  daogkler 

Out  of  bod  things,  good  things  sometimes  arise.  Out  of  this 
hanging  of  the  innocent  merchant,  and  the  bloodshed  snd  strife  it 
caiisod,  there  came  to  be  established  one  of  the  gnTntest  powcn 
that  the  Englieh  people  now  posseaa.  Tho  preparations  iw  the 
war  being  very  expensive,  and  King  Edward  greatly  wanting  money, 
anil  being  very  orbitratj  in  his  ways  of  raising  it,  some  of  the 
Barons  he^n  firraiy  to  oppose  him.  Two  of  them,  in  partieuUr, 
HuMPHREV  BoguN,  Earl  of  Herefonl,  and  Roger  Bih'ip,  Eurl  of 
Norfolk,  were  so  stout  agninst  liim,  that  they  maiatAtnnl  ho  had 
no  ri^ht  to  command  them  to  head  his  forces  in  Guicnne,  and  flatly 
refu5L-d  to  go  there.  "  By  Heaven,  Sir  Earl,"  said  the  King  to  the 
Earl  of  Hereford,  in  a  great  pasMon,  "you  shall  dthcr  gu  or  be 
hanged!"  "By  Heaven.  Sir  King,"  replied  the  Eafl,  "I  will 
neitiier  go  nor  yet  will  I  be  hanged  ! "  and  both  he  and  the  other 
Earl  sturdily  left  the  eourt,  attended  by  many  Lords.  The  King 
trii>d  every  meuna  uf  musing  money.  He  taxed  the  clergy,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Pope  sMd  tci  the  contrary;  and  wlieii  they  refused  to 
pay,  reduced  them  to  submission,  by  saying  Very  wtjl,  then  they 
had  Qo  claim  upon  the  govenimcut  fur  protection,  and  any  man 
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and  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  fint  appointed  (though  not  at  first 
under  that  name)  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

And  now  we  come  to  Scotland,  which  was  the  great  and  lasting 
trouble  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  First 

About  thirteen  years  after  King  Edward's  coronation,  Alexander 
the  Third,  the  King  of  Scotland,  died  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  He 
had  been  married  to  Margaret,  King  Edward's  sister.  All  their 
children  being  dead,  the  Scottish  crown  became  the  right  of  a 
young  Princess  only  eight  years  old,  the  daughter  of  Eric,  King  of 
Norway,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 
King  Edward  proposed,  that  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  as  this  Prin- 
cess was  called,  should  be  engaged  to  be  married  to  his  eldest  son ; 
but,  unfortunately,  as  she  was  coming  over  to  England  she  fell  sick, 
and  landing  on  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  died  there.  A  great  com- 
motion immediately  began  in  Scotland,  where  as  many  as  thirteen 
noisy  claimants  to  the  vacant  throne  started  up  and  made  a  general 
confusion. 

King  Edward  being  much  renowned  for  his  sagacity  and  justice, 
it  seems  to  have  been  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  him.  He  ac- 
cepted the  trust,  and  went,  with  an  army,  to  the  Border-land  where 
England  and  Scotland  joined.  There,  he  called  upon  the  Scottish 
gentlemen  to  meet  him  at  the  Castle  of  Norham,  on  the  English 
side  of  the  river  Tweed;  and  to  that  Castle  they  came.  But,  before 
he  would  take  any  step  in  the  business,  he  required  those  Scottish 
gentlemen,  one  and  all,  to  do  homage  to  him  as  their  superior 
Lord ;  and  when  they  hesitated,  he  said,  "  By  holy  Edward,  whose 
crown  I  wear,  I  will  have  my  rights,  or  I  will  die  in  maintaining 
them  ! "  The  Scottish  gentlemen,  who  had  not  expected  this,  were 
disconcerted,  and  asked  for  three  weeks  to  think  about  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  weeks,  another  meeting  took  place,  on  a 
green  plain  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the  river.  Of  all  the  competi- 
tors for  the  Scottish  throne,  there  were  only  two  who  had  any  real 
claim,  in  right  of  their  near  kindred  to  the  Royal  family.  These 
were  John  Bauol  and  Robert  Bruce:  and  the  right  was,  I 
have  no  doubt,  on  the  side  of  John  Baliol.  At  this  particular 
meeting  John  Baliol  was  not  present,  but  Robert  Bruce  was ;  and 
on  Robert  Bruce  being  formally  asked  whether  he  acknowledged  the 
King  of  England  for  his  superior  lord,  he  answered,  plainly  and 
distinctly.  Yes,  he  did.  Next  day,  John  Baliol  appeared,  and  said 
the  same.  This  point  settled,  some  arrangements  were  made  for 
inquiring  into  their  titles. 

The  inquiry  occupied  a  pretty  long  time  —  more  than  a  year. 
While  it  was  going  on.  King  Edward  took  the  op^ttAirnVs  vA.  xaadk- 
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ing  a  jouro^  througb  ScotinDii,  and  caUmg  upon  the  Scottish  people 
of  al)  (It^grces  to  ackouwleilgc  theniBelTca  hiii  Tassals,  or  be  impria- 
oDfKi  until  they  Jid.  In  the  mennwliile,  CommisMonetB  were  ap- 
pointed to  coDduct  the  inquiry,  a  Parliament  wns  held  at  Benriclc 
about  it,  the  tvo  claimants  were  heard  at  full  length,  and  there  was 
a  vast  amount  of  talking.  At  lust,  in  the  great  ball  of  the  Castle 
of  Berwick,  the  King  gave  judgment  in  fawnir  of  John  Baliol :  whi\ 
eonscnting  to  receive  his  crown  b;  the  King  of  Eogland's  favour  and 
permission,  voa  crownetl  at  Soone,  in  an  old  stone  ehiiir  which  had 
been  used  for  ages  in  the  abbey  thei«,  at  the  cvrotuitions  of  Scottish 
KiogE.  Then,  King  Edwani  caused  the  great  seal  of  Scotland,  used 
since  the  late  King's  death,  to  be  t»vken  in  four  ptecw,  and  placed 
in  the  Koglisb  Treasury ;  and  considered  that  he  now  had  Scotland 
(according  to  the  common  saying)  under  his  thumb. 

Scotland  had  a  strong  will  of  Its  own  yet,  howerer.  King  Ed- 
ward, determined  that  the  Scottish  King  should  not  forget  he  waa 
hia  vassnl,  eummonod  him  lepcat^dly  to  come  and  defvnd  hiniaelf 
and  his  Judges  before  the  English  Parliament  when  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  Scottish  courts  of  justice  were  being  heurd.  At 
length,  John  Baliol,  who  bad  no  great  heart  of  his  own,  had  so  much 
heart  put  into  him  by  the  brave  spirit  of  the  Scottish  people,  who 
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more  happily,  I  dare  say,  than  he  had  lived  for  a  long  while  in 
angry  Scotland. 

Now,  there  was,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  a  gentleman  of  small 
fortune,  named  William  Wallace,  the  second  son  of  a  Scottish 
knight.  He  was  a  man  of  great  size  and  great  strength ;  he  was 
very  brave  and  daring ;  when  he  spoke  to  a  body  of  his  country- 
men, he  could  rouse  them  in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the  power  of 
his  burning  words ;  he  loved  Scotland  dearly,  and  he  hated  Eng- 
land with  his  utmost  might.  The  domineering  conduct  of  the 
English  who  now  held  the  places  of  trust  in  Scotland  made  them 
as  intolerable  to  the  proud  Scottish  people  as  they  had  been,  under 
similar  circumstances,  to  the  Welsh  ;  and  no  man  in  all  Scotland 
regarded  them  with  so  much  smothered  rage  as  William  Wallace. 
One  day,  an  Englishman  in  office,  little  knowing  what  he  was, 
affironted  him.  Wallace  instantly  struck  him  dead,  and  taking 
refuge  among  the  rocks  and  hills,  and  there  joining  with  his  country- 
man. Sir  William  Douglas,  who  was  also  in  arms  against  King 
Edward,  became  the  most  resolute  and  undaunted  champion  of  a 
people  struggling  for  their  independence  that  ever  lived  upon  the 
earth. 

The  English  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  fled  before  him,  and,  thus 
encouraged,  the  Scottish  people  revolted  everywhere,  and  fell  upon 
the  English  without  mercy.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  by  the  King's 
commands,  raised  all  the  power  of  the  Border-counties,  and  two 
English  armies  poured  into  Scotland.  Only  one  Chief,  in  the  face 
of  those  armies,  stood  by  Wallace,  who,  with  a  force  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  awaited  the  invaders  at  a  place  on  the  river  Forth,  within 
two  miles  of  Stirling.  Across  the  river  there  was  only  one  poor 
wooden  bridge,  called  the  bridge  of  Kildean  —  so  narrow,  that  but 
two  men  could  cross  it  abreast.  With  his  eyes  upon  this  bridge, 
Wallace  posted  the  greater  part  of  his  men  among  some  rising 
grounds,  and  waited  calmly.  When  the  English  army  came  up  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  messengers  were  sent  forward  to 
offer  terms.  Wallace  sent  them  back  with  a  defiance,  in  the  name 
of  the  freedom  of  Scotland.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  in  command  of  the  English,  with  their  eyes  also  on  the 
bridge,  advised  him  to  be  discreet  and  not  hasty.  He,  however, 
urged  to  immediate  battle  by  some  other  officers,  and  particularly  by 
Crbssinoham,  King  Exlward's  treasurer,  and  a  rash  man,  gave  the 
wonl  of  command  to  advance.  One  thousand  English  crossed  the 
bridge,  two  abreast ;  the  S<*ottish  troops  were  as  motionless  as  stone 
images.  Two  thousand  English  crossed ;  three  thousand,  four 
thousand,  five.  Not  a  feather,  all  this  time,  had  been  seen  to  stir 
among  the  Scottish  bonnets.    Now,  th^  all  fluttered.     *'  For^asd^ 
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oTie  party,  to  the  foot  of  the  Bridge  t "  cried  Wallaw,  "and  let  no 
JU'T''  Knglish  cross  !  The  reat,  down  with  me  on  the  five  thousuid 
who  have  come  over,  an<l  cut  them  all  to  pieces  ! "  It  was  done,  ia 
thi'  .'^ight  of  the  whole  remainder  of  the  English  army,  who  could 
pvo  iiLj  help.  Cressingham  himself  was  killed,  and  the  Scotch  made 
whjjis  for  their  horses  of  his  skin. 

Kiii^  Edward  was  abroad  at  this  time  and  during  the  succesMs 
on  tilt'  Scottish  side  which  followed,  and  which  enabled  bold  Wallace 
to  win  the  whole  country  back  again,  and  eren  to  ravage  the  Eng- 
li:sh  hordcis.  But,  after  a  few  winter  months,  the  King  returned, 
anil  took  the  field  with  more  than  his  usual  energy.  One  nigh^ 
wlit'ii  ;l  kick  from  his  horee  as  they  both  lay  on  the  ground  together 
1>rok<'  two  of  his  ribs,  and  a  ciy  arose  that  he  was  killed,  he  leaped 
into  )iis  saddle,  regardless  of  the  pain  he  suffered,  and  rode  through 
the  camp.  Day  then  appearing,  he  gave  the  word  (still,  of  course, 
in  that  bruised  and  aching  state)  Forward  !  and  led  his  army  on  to 
iienr  Falkirk,  where  the  Scottish  forces  were  seen  drawn  up  on 
some  stony  ground,  behind  a  morass.  Here,  he  defeated  Wallace, 
and  killed  fifteen  thousand  of  bis  men.  With  the  shattered  re- 
mainder, Wallace  drew  back  to  Stirling ;  but,  being  pursued,  set 
fiix'  to  the  town  that  it  mi^t  gire  no  help  to  the  English,  and 
The   inbabilanta  of  Perth  afterwania  set  fire  to  their 
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he  passed  through  the  whole  north  of  ScoUand,  laying  waste  what- 
soever come  in  his  way ;  and  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at 
Dunfermline.  The  Scottish  cause  now  looked  so  hopeless,  that 
Comyn  and  the  other  nobles  made  submission  and  received  their 
pardons.  Wallace  alone  stood  out.  He  was  invited  to  surrender, 
though  on  no  distinct  pledge  that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  but  he 
still  defied  the  ireful  King,  and  lived  among  the  steep  crags  of  the 
Highland  glens,  where  the  eagles  made  their  nests,  and  where  the 
mountain  torrents  roared,  and  the  white  snow  was  deep,  and  the  bit- 
ter winds  blew  round  his  unsheltered  head,  as  he  lay  through  many 
a  pitch-dark  night  wrapped  up  in  his  plaid.  Nothing  could  break 
his  spirit ;  nothing  could  lower  his  courage ;  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  forget  or  to  forgive  his  country's  wrongs.  Even  when  the 
Castle  of  Stirling,  which  had  long  held  out,  was  besieged  by  the 
King  with  every  kind  of  military  engine  then  in  use ;  even  when 
the  lead  upon  cathedral  roofs  was  taken  down  to  help  to  make  them ; 
even  when  the  King,  though  an  old  man,  commanded  in  the  siege 
as  if  he  were  a  youth,  being  so  resolved  to  conquer;  even  when  the 
brave  garrison  (then  found  with  amazement  to  be  not  two  hundred 
people,  including  several  ladies)  were  starved  and  beaten  out  and 
were  made  to  submit  on  their  knees,  and  with  every  form  of  dis- 
grace that  could  aggravate  their  sufferings ;  even  then,  when  there 
was  not  a  ray  of  hope  in  Scotland,  William  Wallace  was  as  proud 
and  firm  as  if  he  had  beheld  the  powerful  and  relentless  Edward 
lying  dead  at  his  feet. 

Who  betrayed  William  Wallace  in  the  end,  is  not  quite  certain. 
That  he  was  betrayed  —  probably  by  an  attendant  —  is  too  true. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Castle  of  Dumbarton,  under  Sir  John  Mkn- 
TEiTH,  and  thence  to  London,  where  the  great  fame  of  his  bravery 
and  resolution  attracted  immense  concourses  of  people  to  behold 
him.  He  was  tried  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  a  crown  of  laurel  on 
his  head  —  it  Lb  supposed  because  he  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  ought  to  wear,  or  that  he  would  wear,  a  crown  there  —  and  was 
found  guilty  as  a  robber,  a  murderer,  and  a  traitor.  What  they 
called  a  robber  (he  said  to  those  who  tried  him)  he  was,  because  he 
had  taken  spoil  from  the  King's  men.  What  they  calle<l  a  mur- 
derer, he  was,  because  he  had  slain  an  insolent  Englishman.  What 
they  calle<l  a  traitor,  he  was  not,  for  he  had  never  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  King,  and  had  ever  scorned  to  do  it.  He  was  dragged  at 
the  tails  of  horpos  to  West  Smithfield,  and  there  hanged  on  a  high 
gallows,  torn  open  before  he  was  dead,  beheaded,  and  quartered* 
Hub  head  was  set  upon  a  pole  on  London  Bridge,  his  right  arm  was 
sent  to  Newcastle,  his  left  arm  to  Berwick,  his  legs  to  Perth  and 
Aberdeen.     But,  if  King  Edward  had  had  his  body  cut  into  iottha^ 
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and  liaj  sent  every  separate  inch  into  a  sepamte  ttiwn,  ho  ooulil 
not  have  dispersed  it  half  so  far  anil  wide  as  bis  fame.  Wallaw 
will  be  remembered  in  songs  and  stories  while  there  are  songs  ui>l 
stoHL's  in  tlie  English  tongue,  and  Scotland  vill  hold  him  dear 
while  her  takes  and  mountains  last. 

Released  from  this  dreaded  enemy,  the  King  made  n  fairer  plan 
of  Cioverninent  for  Scotland,  dinded  the  offices  of  honour  anuiDg 
Scottii^h  geDtlemen  and  English  gentlemen,  fo^are  {Nut  oflenees, 
and  thought,  id  his  old  age,  that  his  work  was  ilooe. 

But  he  deceived  himself.  Comyn  and  Bruce  conspired,  ant] 
made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  Dumfries,  in  the  Chureh  of  the 
Minorites.  There  b  s  story  that  ComjB  was  (iilse  to  Bruce^  and 
had  informed  against  bim  to  the  King ;  that  Bruce  was  warned 
of  bis  danger  aud  the  necessity  of  flight,  by  receinng,  one  night 
as  he  sat  at  supper,  from  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  twelve 
pennies  and  a  pair  of  spurs ;  that  ae  he  was  riding  angrily  to  keep 
his  appointment  (through  a  snow-storm,  with  his  hone's  shots 
reversed  that  he  might  not  be  tracked),  he  met  an  evil-looking 
Berving  man,  a  messenger  of  Comyn,  whom  he  killed,  and  con- 
cenled  in  whose  dress  he  found  letten  that  proved  Comjn'a  treach- 
ery. However  this  may  be,  they  were  likely  enoiigli  to  qaarre] 
in  ftuv  case,  beinjr  hot-hftuiwl  rirale  :  and.  whatever  thcv  quarrelled 
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hd  should  die  before  accomplishing  his  vow,  not  to  bary  him  until 
it  was  fulfilled.  Next  morning  the  Prince  and  the  rest  of  the 
young  Knights  rode  away  to  the  Border-country  to  join  the  English 
anny ;  and  the  King,  now  weak  and  sick,  followed  in  a  horse-litter. 

Bruce,  after  losing  a  battle  and  undergoing  many  dangers  and 
much  misery,  fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  ky  concealed  through  the 
winter.  That  winter,  Edward  passed  in  hunting  down  and  execut- 
ing Bruce's  relations  and  adherents,  sparing  neither  youth  nor  age, 
and  showing  no  touch  of  pity  or  sign  of  mercy.  In  the  following 
spring,  Bruce  reappeared  and  gained  some  victories.  In  these 
frays,  both  sides  were  grievously  cruel.  For  instance  —  Brace's 
two  brothers,  being  taken  captives  desperately  wounded,  were 
ordered  by  the  King  to  instant  execution.  Brace's  firiend  Sir 
John  Douglas,  taking  his  own  Castle  of  Douglas  out  of  the  hands 
of  an  English  Lord,  roasted  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered 
garrison  in  a  great  fire  made  of  every  movable  within  it ;  which 
dreadful  cookery  his  men  called  the  Douglas  Larder.  Brace, 
still  successful,  however,  drove  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  into  the  Castle  of  Ayr  and  laid  siege  to  it. 

The  King,  who  had  been  laid  up  all  the  winter,  but  had  di- 
rected the  army  from  his  sick-bed,  now  advanced  to  Carlisle,  and 
there,  causing  the  litter  in  which  he  had  travelled  to  be  placed  in 
the  Cathedral  as  an  offering  to  Heaven,  mounted  his  horse  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time.  He  was  now  sixty-nine  years  old,  and 
had  reigned  thirty-five  years.  He  was  so  ill,  that  in  four  days 
he  could  go  no  more  than  six  miles ;  still,  even  at  that  pace,  he 
went  on  and  resolutely  kept  his  face  towards  the  Border.  At 
length,  he  lay  down  at  the  village  of  Burgh-upon-Sands ;  and 
there,  telling  those  around  him  to  impress  upon  the  Prince  that  he 
was  to  remember  his  father's  vow,  and  was  never  to  rest  until  he 
had  thoroughly  subdued  Scotland,  he  yielded  up  his  last  breath. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

ENGLAND   UNDER   EDWARD   THE  SECOND. 

Kino  Edward  the  Second,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
twenty-three  years  old  when  his  father  died.  There  was  a  certain 
favourite  of  his,  a  young  man  from  Gascony,  named  Piers  Gav- 
E8T0N,  of  whom  his  father  had  so  much  disapproved  that  he  had  or- 
dered him  out  of  England,  and  had  made  his  son  swear  by  the  side 
of  his  sick-bed,  never  to  bring  him  back.  But,  the  Prince  no  sooner 
found  himself  King,  than  he  broke  his  oath,  as  so  many  other 
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Priniis  ami  Kings  did  (they  were  far  tno  ready  U>  tnke  oaths),  anil 
sent  far  hU  dvai  friead  immediately. 

Now,  tbta  mme  Qnveatoa  wu  hamlsomc  enough,  bat  was  a  reek- 
I'^ss,  insoleDt,  audacious  fellow.  He  vas  ilctcatcd  by  the  proud 
English  Lords :  not  only  because  he  had  snch  power  over  the  King, 
ami  miide  the  Court  such  a  dissipated  place,  but,  also,  becauee  he 
could  ride  better  than  they  at  touniaments,  and  wae  used,  tn  his 
impudence,  to  cut  very  hid  job«  on  ^em ;  calling  one,  the  old 
hog ;  another,  the  stage-player ;  another,  the  Jew ;  another,  the 
bW'k  ilog  of  Ardenne.  This  waa  as  poor  wit  as  n«ed  be,  but  it 
m.nk'  those  Lords  very  wroth;  and  the  surly  Earl  of  Warwick, 
v.'\io  was  the  black  dog,  swoic  that  the  time  should  come  when 
Piers  GaresU^n  should  feel  the  Mack  dog's  teeth. 

It  was  not  come  yet,  however,  nor  did  it  seem  tu  be  coming. 
Till'  King  mndc  liim  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  gave  him  va«t  riches; 
anil,  when  the  King  went  over  to  Fnince  to  many  the  French  Prin- 
«'?.=,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  lk  Bel:  who  was  said  to  be 
the  uitist  beautifiil  woman  in  the  world :  he  made  Gaveston,  Regcitt 
of  tlie  KiogOom.  Hia  splendid  marriage-ceremony  in  the  Church 
of  Our  I^y  at  Boulogne,  where  there  were  four  Kings  and  three 
Qut^us  present  (quite  a  pack  of  Court  Carda,  for  I  dare  aay  the 
Kn.iVM  were  not  wantingX  being  orer,  he  seemed  to  mrv  little  or 
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He  had  now  the  old  Royal  want  —  of  money  —  and  the  Barons 
had  the  new  power  of  positively  refusing  to  let  him  raise  any.  He 
summoned  a  Parliament  at  York ;  the  Barons  refused  to  make  one, 
while  the  favourite  was  near  him.  He  summoned  another  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  and  sent  Gaveston  away.  Then,  the  Barons 
came,  completely  armed,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  themselves 
to  correct  abuses  in  the  state  and  in  the  King's  household.  He 
got  some  money  on  these  conditions,  and  directly  set  off  with 
Gaveston  to  the  Border-country,  where  they  spent  it  in  idling  away 
the  time,  and  feasting,  while  Bruce  made  ready  to  drive  the  English 
out  of  Scotland.  For,  though  the  old  King  had  even  made  this 
poor  weak  son  of  his  swear  (as  some  say)  that  he  would  not  bury 
his  bones,  but  would  have  them  boiled  clean  in  a  caldron,  and  car- 
ried before  the  English  army  until  Scotland  was  entirely  subdued, 
the  second  Edward  was  so  unlike  the  first  that  Bruce  gained 
strength  and  power  every  day. 

The  committee  of  Nobles,  after  some  months  of  deliberation, 
ordained  that  the  King  should  henceforth  call  a  Parliament  to- 
gether, once  every  year,  and  even  twice  if  necessary,  instead  of 
summoning  it  only  when  he  chose.  Further,  that  Gaveston  should 
once  more  be  banished,  and,  this  time,  on  pain  of  death  if  he  ever 
came  back.  The  King's  tears  were  of  no  avail ;  he  was  obliged  to 
send  his  favourite  to  Flanders.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  how- 
ever, he  dissolved  the  Parliament,  with  the  low  cunning  of  a  mere 
fool,  and  set  off  to  the  North  of  England,  thinking  to  get  an  army 
about  him  to  oppose  the  Nobles.  And  once  again  he  brought  Gav- 
eston home,  and  heaped  upon  him  all  the  riches  and  titles  of  which 
the  Barons  had  deprived  him. 

The  Lords  saw,  now,  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  put 
the  favourite  to  death.  They  could  have  done  so,  legally,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  banishment ;  but  they  did  so,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  a  shabby  manner.  Led  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the 
King's  cousin,  they  first  of  all  attack^  the  King  and  Gaveston  at 
Newcastle.  They  had  time  to  escape  by  sea,  and  the  mean  King, 
having  his  precious  Gaveston  with  him,  was  quite  content  to  leave 
his  lovely  wife  behind.  When  they  were  comparatively  safe,  they 
separated ;  the  King  went  to  York  to  collect  a  force  of  soldiers ; 
and  the  favourite  shut  himself  up,  in  the  meantime,  in  Scarborough 
Castle  overlooking  the  sea.  This  was  what  the  Barons  wanted. 
They  knew  that  the  Castle  could  not  hold  out ;  they  attacked  it, 
and  made  Gaveston  surrender.  He  delivered  himself  up  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  —  that  Lord  whom  he  had  called  the  Jew  —  on 
the  Earl's  pledging  his  faith  and  knightly  word,  that  no  harm 
should  happen  to  him  and  no  violence  be  doik^  \i\\£k.. 

2q 
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Nnw,  it  wnB  agreed  with  Gaveaton  thnt  he  should  be  taken 
to  the  Cafltle  of  WailiiigfonI,  and  there  kept  in  honourable  ciutoily. 
I'lu'V  tnirellcd  as  far  as  Dediugton,  uear  Banbury,  where,  in  the 
l'u>tlc  of  that  place,  they  stopped  for  a  night  to  rest.  Whether 
tht'  Eurl  of  Pembroke  left  his  prisoner  there,  knowing  what  would 
hiijijwn,  or  renlly  lefl  him  thinking  uo  harm,  aiid  only  going  (aa  he 
protended)  to  visit  his  wife,  the  Countess,  who  was  in  the  neighbour- 
IiiuhI.  is  no  great  matter  now;  in  any  case,  he  was  bound  as  an 
hiiumirable  gentleman  to  protect  bla  prisoner,  and  he  did  not  do  iL 
In  the  morning,  while  the  favourite  was  yet  in  bed,  he  was  required 
til  dross  himself  and  eorae  down  into  the  courtyard.  He  (Ud  so 
wiihoiit  any  uiistni»:t,  but  started  and  turual  pole  when  he  found 
it  full  of  strange  armed  men.  "I  think  you  know  me!"  said  their 
louilor,  also  armed  from  head  to  foot.  "I  am  the  black  dog  of 
Ar.lonne !  " 

The  time  was  come  when  Piers  GavestoD  was  to  feel  the  black 
d<':;'s  teeth  indeed.  They  set  him  on  a  mule,  and  carried  him,  in 
niiii'k  .ttatc  and  with  military  music,  to  the  black  dog's  kennel  — 
\\'ar\viL'k  Castle  —  where  a  hasty  council,  composed  of  some  great 
nnMouien,  considered  what  should  be  done  with  him.  Some  were 
fur  sparing  him,  but  one  loud  voice —  it  was  the  black  dog's  bark, 
1  d:irf  say  —  sounded  through  the  Castle  Hall,  uttering  these  words : 
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It  Stirling,  and  even  then  with  a  smaller  force  than  he  had  eitpected. 
However,  he  had,  altogether,  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  Bruce 
bad  not  more  than  forty  thousand ;  but,  Bruce's  army  was  strongly 
posted  in  three  square  columns,  on  the  ground  lying  between  the 
Bum  or  Brook  of  Bannock  and  the  walls  of  Stirling  Castle. 

On  the  very  evening,  when  the  King  came  up,  Bruce  did  a  brave 
ict  that  encouraged  his  men.  He  was  seen  by  a  certain  Henry  de 
BoHUN,  an  English  Knight,  riding  about  before  his  army  on  a  little 
hone,  with  a  light  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  and  a  crown  of  gold  on 
bis  head.  This  English  Knight,  who  was  mounted  on  a  strong 
tear-horsc,  cased  in  steel,  strongly  armed,  and  able  (as  he  thought) 
to  overthrow  Bruce  by  crushing  him  with  his  mere  weight,  set  spurs 
to  his  great  charger,  rode  on  him,  and  made  a  thrust  at  him  with 
bis  heavy  spear.  Bruce  parried  the  thrust,  and  with  one  blow  of 
bis  battle-axe  split  his  skull. 

The  Scottish  men  did  not  forget  this,  next  day  when  the  battle 
raged.  Randolph,  Bruce's  valiant  Nephew,  rode,  with  the  small 
body  of  men  he  commanded,  into  such  a  host  of  the  English,  all 
shining  in  polished  armour  in  the  sunlight,  that  they  seemed  to  be 
swallowed  up  and  lost,  as  if  they  had  phmged  into  the  sea.  But, 
they  fought  so  well,  and  did  such  dreadful  execution,  that  the  Eng- 
lish staggered.  Then  came  Bruce  himself  upon  them,  with  all  the 
rest  of  his  army.  While  they  were  thus  hard  pressed  and  amazed, 
there  appeared  upon  the  hills  what  they  supposed  to  be  a  new 
Scottish  army,  but  what  were  really  only  the  camp  followers,  in 
number  fifteen  thousand  :  whom  Bnice  had  taught  to  show  them- 
jelves  at  that  place  and  time.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  command- 
ing the  English  horse,  made  a  last  rush  to  change  the  fortune  of  the 
lay ;  but  Bnice  (like  Jack  the  Giant-killer  in  the  stoiy)  had  had 
pits  dug  in  the  ground,  and  covered  over  with  turfs  and  stakes. 
Into  these,  as  they  gave  way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  horses, 
riders  and  horses  rolled  by  hundreds.  The  English  were  completely 
routed ;  all  their  treasure,  stores,  and  engines  were  taken  by  the 
Scottish  men ;  so  many  waggons  and  other  wheeled  vehicles  were 
seized,  that  it  is  related  that  they  would  have  reached,  if  they  had 
)een  drawn  out  in  a  line,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  fort- 
mes  of  Scotland  were,  for  the  time,  completely  changed ;  and  never 
fraa  a  battle  won,  more  famous  upon  Scottish  ground,  than  this  great 
»ttlc  of  Bannockburn. 

Plague  and  famine  succeeded  in  England  ;  and  still  the  powerless 
K.ing  and  his  distlainfid  Lords  were  always  in  contention.  Some 
)f  the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Ireland  made  proposals  to  Bruce,  to  accept 
the  rule  of  that  country.  He  sent  his  brother  E<lward  to  them, 
who  was  crowned  King  of  Ireland.    He  afterwanls  went  himself  to 
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Iiolp  liis  brother  in  his  Iriah  ware,  but  hU  brother  was  defeated  in 
tlie  <'[iil  and  killed.  Robert  Bruce,  retuming  to  Scotland,  etill  in- 
(Toa.-1'd  his  strength  there. 

As  the  King's  ruin  hod  begun  in  a  fevourite,  so  it  seemed  likely 
to  onii  in  one.  He  was  too  poor  a  creature  to  rely  at  all  upon  him- 
Rclf:  and  bis  new  favourite  was  one  Hugh  lb  Despexseb,  the  son 
of  a  ,<;entlemaQ  of  ancient  family.  Hugh  yraa  handsome  and  brave, 
liut  he  was  the  favourite  of  a  weak  King,  whom  no  man  cared  a 
m<h  for,  and  that  was  a  dangerous  place  to  hold.  The  Nobles 
lea<:uc<l  against  him,  because  the  King  liked  him ;  and  they  lay  in 
wait,  both  for  his  ruin  and  his  other's.  Now,  the  King  had  mar 
rioil  liim  to  the  daughter  of  the  lat«  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  had 
givi'n  both  him  and  bis  father  great  posaessions  in  Wales.  In  their 
endeavours  to  extend  these,  they  gave  violent  offence  to  an  angry 
Welsh  gentleman,  named  JoH.v  de  SIowbrav,  and  to  divers  other 
an,L,Ty  Welsh  gentlemen,  who  resorted  to  arms,  took  their  castles, 
anil  M'ized  their  estates.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  bad  first  placed 
the  favourite  (who  was  a  poor  relation  of  bis  own)  at  Court,  and  he 
considered  his  own  dignity  offended  by  the  prefereni-e  he  received 
and  tlic  honour  he  acquired ;  so  he,  and  the  Barons  who  were  his 
frieaiiri,  joined  the  Welshmen,  marched  ou  London,  and  sent  a  mes- 

e  to  the  King  demanding  to  have  the  favourite  and  his  father 
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found  guilty  by  an  unfair  court  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  he  was 
not  even  allowed  to  epeak  in  his  own  defence.  He  was  insulted, 
pelted,  mounted  on  a  starved  pony  without  saddle  or  bridle,  carried 
out,  and  beheaded.  Eight-and-twenty  knights  were  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  When  the  King  had  despatched  this  bloody  work, 
and  had  made  a  fresh  and  a  long  truce  with  Bruce,  he  took  the 
Despensers  into  greater  favour  than  ever,  and  made  the  father  Earl 
of  Winchester. 

One  prisoner,  and  an  important  one,  who  was  taken  at  Borough- 
bridge,  made  his  escape,  however,  and  turned  the  tide  against  the 
King.  This  was  Roger  MoRTiifER,  always  resolutely  opposed  to 
him,  who  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  placed  for  safe  custody  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  He  treated  his  guards  to  a  quantity  of  wine 
into  which  he  had  put  a  sleeping  potion;  and,  when  they  were 
insensible,  broke  out  of  his  dungeon,  got  into  a  kitchen,  climbed  up 
the  chimney,  let  himself  down  from  the  roof  of  the  building  with  a 
rope-ladder,  passed  the  sentries,  got  down  to  the  river,  and  made 
away  in  a  boat  to  where  servants  and  horses  were  waiting  for  him. 
He  finally  escaped  to  France,  where  Charles  le  Bel,  the  brother 
of  the  beautiful  Queen,  was  King.  Charles  sought  to  quarrel  with 
the  King  of  England,  on  pretence  of  his  not  having  come  to  do  him 
homage  at  his  coronation.  It  was  proposed  that  the  beautiful 
Queen  should  go  over  to  arrange  the  dispute ;  she  went,  and  wrote 
home  to  the  King,  that  as  he  was  sick  and  could  not  come  to  France 
himself,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  send  over  the  young  Prince, 
their  son,  who  was  only  twelve  years  old,  who  could  do  homage  to 
her  brother  in  his  stead,  and  in  whose  company  she  would  immedi- 
ately return.  The  King  sent  him :  but,  both  he  and  the  Queen 
remained  at  the  French  Court,  and  Roger  Mortimer  became  the 
Queen's  lover. 

When  the  King  wrote,  again  and  again,  to  the  Queen  to  come 
home,  she  did  not  reply  that  she  despised  him  too  much  to  live 
with  him  any  more  (which  was  the  tnith),  but  said  she  was  afraid 
of  the  two  Despensers.  In  short,  her  design  was  to  overthrow  the 
favourites'  power,  and  the  King's  power,  such  as  it  was,  and  invade 
England.  Having  obtained  a  French  force  of  two  thousand  men, 
and  being  joined  by  all  the  English  exiles  then  in  France,  she  landed, 
within  a  year,  at  OreweU,  in  Suffolk,  where  she  was  immediately 
joined  by  the  Earls  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  the  King's  two  brothers ; 
by  other  powerful  noblemen ;  and  lastly,  by  the  first  English  general 
who  was  despat(*hed  to  check  her :  who  went  over  to  her  with  all  bis 
men.  The  people  of  London,  receiving  these  tidings,  would  do  noth- 
ing for  the  King,  but  broke  open  the  Tower,  let  out  all  his  prisoners, 
and  threw  up  their  caps  and  hurrahed  for  the  beautiful  Queen. 
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The  King,  with  his  two  fnvouriteB,  fled  to  Bristol,  wlictr  he  left 
olJ  Deapenaer  in  clinrge  of  the  town  and  castle,  while  ho  went  oo 
with  the  eon  to  Wales.  The  Bristol  men  bdng  oppootd  to  tbv 
King,  and  it  being  imposaible  to  bold  the  town  with  enemies  evety- 
whi-re  within  the  wftlie,  Despcnser  yielded  it  up  on  the  third  day, 
Mill  was  instantl}'  brought  to  trial  for  having  traitorously  iufluenoed 
what  was  colled  "  the  King's  mind  "  —  though  1  doubt  if  the  King 
ever  hod  any.  He  was  n  venerable  old  man,  nptrarda  of  ninety  yeaia 
of  uge,  hut  bia  age  gained  no  respect  or  merey.  He  va»  hanged,  torn 
open  while  he  was  yet  nlive,  cut  up  into  pieees,  and  thrown  to  the 
doga.  Hia  son  whs  eoon  t^en,  tried  at  Hereford  before  the  eaoie 
judge  on  a  long  serice  of  fooUnb  charges,  found  guilty,  and  hanged 
upou  a  gallows  fifty  feet  high,  with  a  chaplet  of  nettles  round  his 
head.  Hia  poor  old  Eathec  and  he  were  innocent  enough  of  any  wone 
crimes  than  the  crime  of  having  been  triend.t  of  a  King,  on  whom, 
an  a  mere  man,  they  would  never  have  deigned  t{)  caat  a  favourable 
look.  It  ia  A  bod  crime,  1  know,  and  leads  to  worse ;  but,  many 
lords  nnd  gentlemen  —  I  even  think  some  ladies,  too,  if  I  recollect 
right  —  have  comnutted  it  in  England,  who  have  neither  been  givrai 
to  the  dogs,  nor  hanged  up  fifty  feet  high. 

The  wretehed  King  was  running  here  and  there,  all  this  time, 
and  never  getting  anywhere  in  particular,  imlil  he  gave  himself  up. 
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was  a  ceremony  only  performed  at  a  King's  death.  Being  asked 
in  this  pressing  manner  what  he  thought  of  resigning,  the  King 
said  he  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  So,  he  did  it, 
and  they  proclaimed  his  son  next  day. 

I  wish  I  could  close  his  history  by  saying  that  he  lived  a  harm- 
less life  in  the  Castle  and  the  Castle  gardens  at  Kenilworth,  many 
years  —  that  he  had  a  favourite,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  — 
and,  having  that,  wanted  nothing.  But  he  was  shamefully  humili- 
ated. He  was  outraged,  and  slighted,  and  had  dirty  water  from 
ditches  given  him  to  shave  with,  and  wept  and  said  he  would  have 
clean  warm  water,  and  was  altogether  very  miserable.  He  was  moved 
from  this  castle  to  that  castle,  and  from  that  castle  to  the  other 
castle,  because  this  lord  or  that  lord,  or  the  other  lord,  was  too 
kind  to  him :  until  at  last  he  came  to  Berkeley  Castle,  near  the 
river  Severn,  where  (the  Lord  Berkeley  being  then  ill  and  absent) 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  two  black  ruffians,  called  Thomas  Gour- 
NAY  and  WiLUAM  Ogle. 

One  night  —  it  was  the  night  of  September  the  twenty-first,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  —  dreadful  screams  were 
heard,  by  the  startled  people  in  the  neighbouring  town,  ringing 
through  the  thick  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  the  dark  deep  night ; 
and  they  said,  as  they  were  thus  horribly  awakened  from  their 
sleep,  "  May  Heaven  be  merciful  to  the  King ;  for  those  cries  for- 
bode  that  no  good  is  being  done  to  him  in  his  dismal  prison ! " 
Next  morning  he  was  dead  —  not  bruised,  or  stabbed,  or  marked 
upon  the  body,  but  much  distorted  in  the  face ;  and  it  was  whis- 
pered afterwards,  that  those  two  villains,  Goumay  and  Ogle,  had 
burnt  up  his  inside  with  a  red-hot  iron. 

If  you  ever  come  near  Gloucester,  and  see  the  centre  tower  of  its 
beautiful  Cathedral,  with  its  four  rich  pinnacles,  rising  lightly  in 
the  air ;  you  may  remember  that  the  wretched  Edward  the  Second 
was  buried  in  the  old  abbey  of  that  ancient  city,  at  forty-three  years 
old,  after  being  for  nineteen  years  and  a  half  a  perfectly  incapable 
King. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ENGLAND   UNDER   EDWARD   THE   THIRD. 

Roger  Mortimer,  the  Queen's  lover  (who  escaped  to  France  in 
the  last  chapter),  was  far  from  profiting  by  the  examples  he  had 
had  of  the  fate  of  favourites.  Having,  through  the  Queen's  in- 
fluence, come  into  possession  of  the  estates  of  the  two  Despenser&, 
he  became  extremely  proud  and  ambitioua,  axkd  «om^\*  \a  \^  *^^ 
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Tfo]  niler  of  England.  The  young  King,  wbo  was  crowned  at  fbor- 
tccn  yeais  of  age  with  all  the  usual  Bolemnities,  resolved  not  to  bear 
t\m.  ;ind  soon  pursued  Mortimer  to  his  ruin. 

Tlio  people  themBelyes  were  not  fond  of  Mortimer  —  firet,  be- 
I'aiise  he  was  a  Hoyal  favourite ;  secondly,  because  he  was  suppoaed 
to  iKive  helped  to  raake  a  peace  with  Scotland  which  now  took 
l>l:n'i',  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  young  King's  sister  Joan,  only 
^i-vt'U  years  old,  was  promised  in  marriage  to  David,  the  son  and 
lii-ir  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  only  five  years  old.  The  nobUa 
hatid  Mortimer  because  of  his  pride,  riches,  and  power.  They 
wout  so  far  as  to  take  up  arms  against  him ;  but  were  obliged  to 
suliinit.  The  Earl  uf  Kent,  one  of  those  who  did  so,  but  who  aft«r- 
wanU  went  over  to  ^lortimer  and  the  Queen,  was  made  an  example 
I'f  ill  t)ie  following  cruel  manner : 

He  seems  to  have  been  anything  but  a  wise  old  earl ;  and  he 
iv.i.s  persuaded  by  the  agents  of  the  favourite  and  the  Queen,  that 
[loiir  King  Edward  the  Second  was  nut  really  dead  ;  and  thus  was 
l>t'trayed  into  writing  letters  favouring  his  rightful  claim  to  the 
thri'iic.  This  was  made  out  to  l>e  high  treason,  and  he  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  executed.  They  took  the  poor 
i>lil  lonl  outside  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  there  kept  him  wait- 
ing ."ome  three  or  four  hours  until  they  could  find  somebody  to  cut 
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enter  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  go  straight  to  Mortimer's  room. 
Accordingly,  upon  a  certain  dark  night,  at  midnight,  they  made 
their  way  through  this  dismal  place  :  stiurtling  the  rats,  and  fright- 
ening the  owls  and  bats :  and  came  safely  to  the  bottom  of  the 
main  tower  of  the  Castle,  where  the  King  met  them,  and  took 
them  up  a  profoundly  dark  staircase  in  a  deep  silence.  They  soon 
heard  the  voice  of  Mortimer  in  council  with  some  friends;  and 
bursting  into  the  room  with  a  sudden  noise,  took  him  prisoner. 
The  Queen  cried  out  from  her  bed-chamber,  "  Oh,  my  sweet  son, 
my  dear  son,  spare  my  gentle  Mortimer ! "  They  carried  him  ott, 
however ;  and,  before  the  next  Parliament,  accused  him  of  having 
made  differences  between  the  young  King  and  his  mother,  and  of 
having  brought  about  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  even 
of  the  late  King ;  for,  as  you  know  by  this  time,  when  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  man  in  those  old  days,  they  were  not  very 
particular  of  what  they  accused  him.  Mortimer  was  found  guilty 
of  nil  this,  and  was  scntencetl  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn.  The 
King  shut  his  mother  up  in  genteel  confinement,  where  she  passed 
the  rest  of  her  life  ;  and  now  he  became  King  in  earnest. 

The  first  effort  he  made  was  to  conquer  Scotland.  The  English 
lords  who  had  lands  in  Scotland,  finding  that  their  rights  were 
not  respected  under  the  late  peace,  made  war  on  their  own  account : 
choosing  for  their  general,  Edward,  the  son  of  John  Baliol,  who 
made  such  a  vigorous  fight,  that  in  less  than  two  months  he  won 
the  whole  Scottish  Kingdom.  He  was  joined,  when  thus  tri- 
umphant, by  the  King  and  Parliament ;  and  he  and  the  King  in 
person  be«iege<l  the  Scottish  forces  in  Berwick.  The  whole  Scot- 
tish army  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their  countiymen,  such  a 
furious  bittle  ensue<l  that  thirty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  it.  Baliol  was  then  crowned  King  of  Scotland, 
doing  homage  to  the  King  of  England ;  but  little  came  of  his 
successes  after  all,  for  the  Scottish  men  rose  against  him,  within 
no  very  long  time,  and  David  Bruce  came  back  within  ten  years 
and  took  his  kingdom. 

France  was  a  far  richer  country  than  Scotland,  and  the  King 
had  a  much  greater  mind  to  conquer  it.  So,  he  let  Scotland  alone, 
and  pretended  that  he  had  a  claim  to  the  French  throne  in  right 
of  his  mother.  He  had,  in  reality,  no  claim  at  all ;  but  that 
mattered  little  in  those  times.  He  brought  over  to  his  cause 
many  little  princes  and  sovereigns,  and  even  courted  the  alliance 
of  the  people  of  Flanders  —  a  busy,  working  community,  who  had 
very  small  respect  for  kings,  and  whose  head  man  was  a  brewer. 
With  such  forces  as  he  raised  by  these  means,  Edward  invaded 
France ;  but  he  did  little  by  that,  except  run  into  debt  in  oa3n:^v&% 
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on  tlie  war  to  the  estont  uf  tbn'(>  hnnilred  tlinosaud  pounds.  The 
next  year  he  did  better ;  gainiDg  a  great  sea-fi^lit  in  the  harboor 
of  Sluys.  This  success,  howovcr,  waa  veiy  shoit-liveil,  for  tlw 
Flemings  took  fright  at  the  siege  of  Saint  Omer  and  ittn  nvty, 
lesviog  their  wci^Mna  and  baggage  behind  them.  Phiti|>,  the 
French  King,  coming  up  with  his  anny,  and  Edward  being  Tery 
ansiotis  to  decide  the  war,  proposed  to  settle  the  differenee  by  ningle 
eombut  with  him,  or  by  a  fight  of  one  hundred  knigbte  on  UNch 
side.  The  Freurh  King  itaid,  he  thanked  him  ;  but  bciog  vtry 
well  lis  he  wut,  he  would  mthrr  not.  So,  after  eome  ekirmiding 
and  talking,  a  tliort  peai^e  whs  made. 

It  was  Koon  broken  1^  King  Edward's  favouring  the  canae  of 
■Tohn,  Earl  of  Montford  :  a  French  nobleman,  who  averted  a  chim 
of  his  own  against  the  French  King,  anil  offered  to  do  hom^e  to 
England  for  the  Cn:iwn  of  Prance,  if  he  coutd  obtain  it  tluon^ 
Englnnd'a  hdp.  Thia  French  loni,  himself,  was  soon  defcAted  ly 
the  French  Kktg'x  eod,  luid  shut  up  in  n  tower  in  Paris ;  Imt  hi* 
wife,  a  courageous  and  benntiliil  wnmou,  who  is  said  to  )«re  hod 
the  courage  of  a  man,  and  the  he&rt  of  n  Uon,  assembled  the  pfople 
of  Brittany,  where  she  then  wns ;  and,  showing  them  herinbntaon, 
mwle  many  pathetic  entreaties  to  them  not  to  d«aert  her  and  tbe^ 
young  Lord.     Tlicy  took  fire  at  this  appeal  and  rallied  muitd  ber 
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of  dessert,  and  beat  tbem  off  triumphantly.  Then  he  and  the  knights 
came  back  to  the  castle  with  great  joy ;  and  the  Countess  who 
had  watched  them  from  a  high  tower,  thanked  them  with  all  her 
heart,  and  kissed  them  every  one. 

This  noble  lady  distinguished  herself  afterwards  in  a  sea-fight 
with  the  French  off  Guernsey,  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  Eng- 
land to  ask  for  more  troops.  Her  great  spirit  roused  another  lady, 
the  wife  of  another  French  lord  (whom  the  French  Bang  very 
barbarously  murdered),  to  distinguish  herself  scarcely  less.  The 
time  was  £Eist  coming,  however,  when  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  to  be  the  great  star  of  this  French  and  English  war. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-six,  when  the  King  embarked  at  Southampton 
for  France,  with  an  army  of  about  thirty  thousand  men  in  all,  at- 
tended by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  by  several  of  the  chief  nobles. 
He  landed  at  La  Hogue  in  Normandy ;  and,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing as  he  went,  according  to  custom,  advanced  up  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Seine,  and  fired  the  small  towns  even  close  to  Paris; 
but,  being  watched  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  the  French 
King  and  all  his  army,  it  came  to  this  at  last,  that  Edward  found 
himself,  on  Satiurday  the  twenty -sixth  of  August,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-six,  on  a  rising  ground  behind  the  little 
French  village  of  Crecy,  face  to  face  with  the  French  King's  force. 
And,  although  the  French  King  had  an  enormous  army  —  in  num- 
ber more  than  eight  times  his  —  he  there  resolved  to  beat  him  or 
be  beaten. 

The  young  Prince,  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  led  the  first  division  of  the  English  army ;  two  other 
great  Earls  led  the  second ;  and  the  King,  the  third.  When  the 
morning  dawned,  the  King  received  the  sacrament,  and  heard  pray- 
ers, and  then,  mounted  on  horseback  with  a  white  wand  in  his 
hand,  rode  from  company  to  company,  and  rank  to  rank,  cheering 
and  encouraging  both  officers  and  men.  Then  the  whole  army 
breakfasted,  each  man  sitting  on  the  groimd  where  he  had  stood ; 
and  then  they  remained  quietly  on  the  ground  with  their  weapons 
ready. 

Up  came  the  French  King  with  all  his  great  force.  It  was 
dark  and  angry  weather ;  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  there 
was  a  thimder-storm,  accompanied  with  tremendous  rain ;  the 
frightened  birds  fiew  screaming  above  the  soldiers'  heads.  A  cer- 
tain captain  in  the  French  army  advised  the  French  King,  who 
was  by  no  means  cheerful,  not  to  begin  the  battle  until  the  mor- 
row. The  King,  taking  this  advice,  gave  the  word  to  halt.  But, 
those  behind  not  understanding  it,  or  desiring  to  be  foremost  wltlisL 
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Ilie  rest,  raime  pressing  on.  The  roads  for  ft  great  distanoe  were 
rovcriHl  with  this  immense  army,  and  with  the  common  people 
fniin  the  villages,  who  were  flourishing  thoir  rude  weapons,  and 
iiiaking  a  great  noise.  Owiug  to  these  cirrumstancea,  the  French 
army  advanced  in  the  greatest  confiision  ;  every  French  lord  dmng 
what  he  liked  with  his  own  men,  and  putting  out  the  men  or  eroy 
other  French  lord. 

Now,  their  King  relied  strongly  upon  a  great  body  of  eross-bov- 
iticti  from  Genoa :  and  these  he  orderwl  to  the  front  to  b^in  the 
biittlt',  on  finding  that  he  could  not  etop  it.  They  shouted  once, 
tlii'v  shouted  twice,  tliey  shouted  three  times,  to  alarm  the  Eng- 
lish iirvhers ;  but,  the  English  would  have  heard  tliem  shout  thrM 
thousiind  times  and  would  have  never  moved.  At  Inst  the  cro»- 
bou'iuen  went  forward  a  little,  and  began  to  discharge  their  bolts; 
upou  which,  the  English  let  fly  such  a  hail  of  arrows,  that  tbe 
Genoese  speedily  made  off — for  their  croM-bows,  besides  being 
hciny  to  cany,  required  to  be  wound  up  with  a  handle,  and  conse- 
quently took  time  to  re-load ;  the  Euglish,  on  the  other  hand, 
coiilil  discharge  their  arrows  almost  as  fast  as  the  arrows  could  fly. 

AVhcn  the  French  King  saw  the  Genoese  tumiog,  he  cried  out 
to  faifi  men  to  kill  those  scoundrels,  who  were  doing  harm  instead 
This  increased  the  confusion.      Meanwhile  the  English 
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it  was  of  no  use.  Night  closing  in,  his  horse  was  killed  under  him 
by  an  English  arrow,  and  the  knights  and  nobles  who  had  clus- 
tered thick  about  him  early  in  the  day,  were  now  completely  scat- 
tered. At  last,  some  of  his  few  remaining  followers  led  him  off  the 
field  by  force,  since  he  would  not  retire  of  himself^  and  they  jour- 
neyed away  to  Amiens.  The  victorious  English,  lighting  their 
watch-fires,  made  meny  on  the  field,  and  the  King,  riding  to  meet 
his  gallant  son,  took  him  in  his  arms,  kissed  him,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  acted  nobly,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  day  and 
of  the  crown.  While  it  was  yet  night,  King  Edward  was  hardly 
aware  of  the  great  victory  he  had  gained ;  but,  next  day,  it  was 
discovered  that  eleven  princes,  twelve  hundred  knights,  and  thirty 
thousand  common  men  lay  dead  upon  the  French  side.  Among 
these  was  the  King  of  Bohemia,  an  old  blind  man ;  who,  having 
been  told  that  his  son  was  wounded  in  the  battle,  and  that  no 
force  could  stand  against  the  Black  Prince,  called  to  him  two 
knights,  put  himself  on  horseback  between  them,  £Eistened  the 
three  bridles  together,  and  dashed  in  among  the  English,  where  he 
was  presently  slain.  He  bore  as  his  crest  three  white  ostrich 
feathers,  with  the  motto  Ich  dien^  signifying  in  English  "  I  serve." 
This  crest  and  motto  were  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  remem- 
brance of  that  famous  day,  and  have  been  borne  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ever  since. 

Five  days  after  this  great  battle,  the  King  laid  siege  to  Calais. 
This  siege  —  ever  afterwards  memorable  —  lasted  nearly  a  year. 
In  order  to  starve  the  inhabitants  out,  King  Edward  built  so  many 
wooden  houses  for  the  lodgings  of  his  troops,  that  it  is  said  their 
quarters  looked  like  a  second  Calais  suddenly  sprung  up  around 
the  first.  Early  in  the  siege,  the  governor  of  the  town  drove  out 
what  he  called  the  useless  mouths,  to  the  number  of  seventeen 
hundred  persons,  men  and  women,  young  and  old.  King  Edward 
allowed  them  to  pass  through  his  lines,  and  even  fed  them,  and 
dismissed  them  with  money  ;  but,  later  in  the  siege,  he  was  not  so 
merciful  —  five  hundred  more,  who  were  afterwards  driven  out, 
dying  of  starvation  and  misery.  The  garrison  were  so  hard-pressed 
at  last,  that  they  sent  a  letter  to  King  Philip,  telling  him  that 
they  had  eaten  all  the  horses,  all  the  dogs,  and  all  the  rats  and 
mice  that  could  be  found  in  the  place ;  and,  that  if  he  did  not  re- 
lieve them,  they  must  either  surrender  to  the  English,  or  eat  one 
another.  Philip  made  one  effort  to  give  them  relief;  but  they 
were  so  hemmed  in  by  the  English  power,  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed, and  was  fain  to  leave  the  place.  Upon  tlus  they  hoisted  the 
English  flag,  and  surrendered  to  King  Edward.  ''  Tell  your  gea- 
eral,"  said  he  to  the  humble  messengers  who  came  ovxX.  cA  >i>CL<6  \«^r^ 
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"thnt  I  requiri'  lo  have  sait  here,  six  of  the  miBt  dUtlneuUbol 
ritueiiH,  bacv-te^eJ,  luiil  in  tlteir  ahirts,  witb  ropes  abuul  their 
iHvks ;  and  let  those  six  men  bring  with  them  the  kt^ys  of  tbc 
L'&stlc  and  the  town." 

When  the  Goi-emor  of  Calais  related  tbie  to  tbc  i)roplc  In  the 
Mnrket- place,  there  was  great  weeping  and  <liBtre<« :  in  the  midsl 
of  which,  one  worthy  citizen,  named  Eustace  de  Saint  Pierre,  roae 
u[i  iLQd  Bud,  that  if  the  six  men  nijaircd  were  uot  eacriflued,  tbe 
whulc  population  would  be ;  tberefore,  he  offered  himaelf  as  the 
dvat.  EncouTa;^  by  this  bri^t  example,  five  other  worthy  rati- 
zciis  rose  up  one  after  annther,  and  oQercd  themselves  to  fiave  tlw 
rest.  The  Governor,  who  was  too  badly  wounded  to  be  able  ta 
walk,  moanted  a  poor  old  horse  that  hail  not  been  eaten,  and  onii- 
dueled  these  good  men  to  the  gate,  while  all  the  people  eried  and 
mourned. 

Edward  received  them  wratfafully,  and  ordered  tbi'  heads  of  tJie 
whole  six  to  be  struck  off.  However,  the  good  Queen  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and  besought  the  King  to  give  them  up  to  her.  Tbc 
King  replied,  "  I  wish  you  had  been  somewhere  else  :  but  I  annot 
refuse  you."  So  she  hud  them  properly  dressed,  made  a  foast  tac 
them,  and  aent  them  back  with  a  handsome  pivwut,  to  tbe 
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hini  what  the  French  King  was  iluing,  or  where  he  was.  Thus  it 
)iajijU'Ded  that  he  came  upon  the  French  King's  forces,  all  of  a  sudden, 
lu'iir  the  town  of  Poiticra,  and  found  that  the  whole  neighbouring 
country  was  occupied  by  a.  vast  French  army.  "  God  help  us !  " 
K<i<l  tlie  Black  Prince,  "we  muBt  make  the  h^t  of  it." 

S'.',  on  a  Sunday  morning,  the  eighteenth  of  September,  the 
Pritiec  —  whose  army  was  now  reduced  to  ten  thousand  men  in  all 
—  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the  French  King,  who  had  mxty  thou- 
Hand  horee  alone.  While  he  was  so  engaged,  there  came  riding 
fruin  the  French  camp,  a  Cardinal,  who  had  pereuaded  John  to  Irt 
him  oHer  terms,  and  try  to  save  the  shetlding  of  Christian  blood. 
"l^ave  my  honour,"  said  the  Prince  to  this  good  priest,  "and  ssn 
tht'  lionour  of  my  army,  and  I  will  make  any  reasonable  terms-" 
He  offered  to  give  up  all  the  towns,  castles,  and  prisonero,  be  bad 
taken,  and  to  swear  to  make  no  war  in  France  for  seven  yean; 
but,  as  John  would  bear  of  nothing  but  his  surrender,  with  tt  hun- 
drcvl  of  his  chief  knights,  the  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  the  Prince 
said  i|uietly —  "  God  defend  the  right ;  we  shall  fight  to-morrow." 

Tiierefore,  on  the  Monday  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  two 
armies  prepared  for  battle.  The  English  were  posted  in  a  strcHig 
jibiv,  which   amlil  oiilj  he  ;ii>j.ri.:id]L'0  by  uiic  iiarmw  lane,  skirted 
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kind,  but  I  think  it  was,  perhaps,  a  little  theatrical  too,  and  has 
been  made  more  meritorious  than  it  deserved  to  be ;  especially  as  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greatest  kindness  to  the  King  of 
France  would  have  been  not  to  have  shown  him  to  the  people  at 
all.  However,  it  must  be  said,  for  these  acts  of  politeness,  that, 
in  course  of  time,  they  did  much  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war  and 
the  passions  of  conquerors.  It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  the 
common  soldiers  began  to  have  the  benefit  of  such  courtly  deeds ; 
but  they  did  at  last ;  and  thus  it  is  possible  that  a  poor  soldier 
who  aske<i  for  quarter  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  or  any  other  such 
great  fight,  may  have  owed  his  life  indirectly  to  Edward  the  Black 
Prince. 

At  this  time  there  stood  in  the  Strand,  in  London,  a  palace 
called  the  Savoy,  which  was  given  up  to  the  captive  King  of  France 
and  his  son  for  their  residence.  As  the  King  of  Scotland  had  now 
been  King  Edward's  captive  for  eleven  years  too,  his  success  was, 
at  this  time,  tolerably  complete.  The  Scottish  business  was  settled 
by  the  prisoner  being  released  under  the  title  of  Sir  David,  King  of 
Scothind,  and  by  his  engaging  to  pay  a  large  ransom.  The  state 
of  France  encouraged  England  to  propose  harder  terms  to  that 
country,  where  the  people  rose  against  the  unspeakable  cruelty  and 
barbarity  of  its  nobles  ;  where  the  nobles  rose  in  turn  against  the 
people  ;  where  the  most  frightful  outrages  were  committed  on  all 
sides ;  and  where  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  called  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Jacquerie,  from  Jacques,  a  common  Christian  name 
among  the  country  people  of  France,  awakened  terrors  and  hatreds 
that  have  scarcely  yet  passed  away.  A  treaty  called  the  Great 
Peace,  was  at  last  signed,  under  which  King  Edward  agreed  to  give 
up  the  greater  part  of  his  conquests,  and  King  John  to  pay,  within 
six  years,  a  ransom  of  three  million  crowns  of  gold.  He  was  so 
beset  by  his  own  nobles  and  courtiers  for  having  yielded  to  these 
conditions  —  though  they  could  help  him  to  no  better  —  that  he 
came  back  of  his  own  will  to  his  old  palace-prison  of  the  Savoy, 
and  there  died. 

There  was  a  Sovereign  of  Castile  at  that  time,  called  Pedro  the 
Cruel,  who  deserved  the  name  remarkably  well:  having  com- 
mitted, among  other  cruelties,  a  variety  of  murders.  This  amiable 
monarch,  being  driven  from  his  throne  for  his  crimes,  went  to  the 
province  of  Bordeaux,  where  the  Black  Prince  —  now  nuurried  to 
his  cousin  Joan,  a  pretty  widow  —  was  residing,  and  besought  his 
help.  The  Prince,  who  took  to  •  him  much  more  kindly  than  a 
prince  of  such  fame  ought  to  have  taken  to  such  a  ruffian,  readily 
listened  to  his  fair  promises,  and  agreeing  to  help  him,  sent  secret 
orders  to  some  troublesome  disbanded  soldiers  of  bi%  «A!i\3^^»^^Qs^  V 
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vrho  culletl  thetnselTea  the  Free  Companians,  and  who  had  been  ft 
pt'.st  to  the  French  people,  for  some  time,  to  ai<l  this  Pedro.  The 
PriiLie,  himaelf,  going  into  Spain  to  head  the  anny  of  relief  boob 
mt  IVilro  on  his  throne  again  —  where  he  no  sooner  found  himiidf; 
tiiiin.  of  course,  he  behaved  like  the  villain  he  was,  broke  his  woid 
without  the  least  shame,  and  abandoned  all  the  promises  he  had 
riuiile  to  the  Black  Prince. 

Now,  it  had  cost  the  Prince  a  good  deal  of  money  to  pay  soldien 
ti)  support  this  murderous  King;  and  finding  himself  when  he 
eatiii'  back  disgusted  to  Bordeaux,  not  only  in  bad  health,  but 
Aev]i\y  in  debt,  he  begim  to  tax  his  French  sutyects  to  pay  hia 
iTtilitors.  They  appealed  to  the  French  King,  Charles  ;  war  again 
broke  out ;  and  the  French  town  of  Limoges,  which  the  Prince  had 
f;ri-;Uly  benefited,  went  over  to  the  French  King.  Upon  this  he 
niva^eU  the  province  of  which  it  was  the  capital ;  burnt,  and  plun- 
ikToJ,  and  killed  in  the  old  sickening  way ;  and  refused  mercy  to 
the  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children  taken  in  the  offending 
town,  tliough  he  vas  so  ill  and  so  much  in  need  of  pity  himaelf 
frotn  Heaven,  that  he  was  carried  in  a  litter.  He  lived  to  emte 
lioiiio  and  make  himself  popular  with  the  people  and  ParliamcDt, 
:iiL<i  he  died  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  June,  one  thousand 
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wonderful  power  and  success,  the  ambition  and  oormption  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  the  whole  church  of  which  he  was  the  head. 

Some  of  those  Flemings  were  induced  to  come  to  England  in  this 
reign  too,  and  to  settle  in  Norfolk,  where  they  made  better  woollen 
cloths  than  the  English  had  ever  had  before.  The  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter (a  very  fine  thing  in  its  way,  but  hardly  so  important  as  good 
clothes  for  the  nation)  also  dates  from  this  period.  The  King  is 
said  to  have  picked  up  a  lady's  garter  at  a  ball,  and  to  have  said, 
Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense  —  in  English,  "  Evil  be  to  him  who 
evil  thinks  of  it."  The  courtiers  were  usually  glad  to  imitate  what 
the  King  said  or  did,  and  hence  from  a  slight  incident  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  was  instituted,  and  became  a  great  dignity.  So  the 
story  goes. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

ENGLAND   UNDER   RICHARD  THE   SECOND. 

Richard,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age, 
succeeded  to  the  Crown  under  the  title  of  King  Richard  the  Second. 
The  whole  English  nation  were  ready  to  admire  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  brave  father.  As  to  the  lords  and  ladies  about  the  Court, 
they  declared  him  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  the  wisest^  and  the  best 
—  even  of  princes  —  whom  the  lords  and  ladies  about  the  Court 
generally  dec*lare  to  be  the  most  beautiful,  the  wisest,  and  the  best 
of  mankind.  To  flatter  a  poor  boy  in  this  base  manner  was  not  a 
very  likely  way  to  develop  whatever  good  was  in  him;  and  it  brought 
him  to  anything  but  a  good  or  happy  end. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  young  King's  uncle  —  commonly 
called  John  of  Gaunt,  from  having  been  bom  at  Ghent,  which 
the  common  people  so  pronounced  —  was  supposed  to  have  some 
thoughts  of  the  throne  himself;  but,  as  he  was  not  popular,  and 
the  memory  of  the  Black  Prince  was,  he  submitted  to  his  nephew. 

The  war  with  France  being  still  unsettled,  the  Government  of 
England  wanted  money  to  provide  for  the  expenses  that  might 
arise  out  of  it ;  accordingly  a  certain  tax,  called  the  Poll-tax,  which 
had  originated  in  the  last  reign,  was  ordered  to  be  levied  on  the 
people.  This  was  a  tax  on  every  person  in  the  kingdom,  male  and 
female,  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  of  three  groats  (or  three  four- 
penny  pieces)  a  year ;  clergymen  were  charged  more,  and  only  beg- 
gars were  exempt. 

I  have  no  need  to  repeat  that  the  common  people  of  England 
had  long  been  suffering  under  great  oppression.     TVvqtj  ^r^x^  t>B^ 
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the  more  slaves  of  the  lords  of  the  land  on  which  thej  lived,  and 
u'i.'ro  oil  moat  ociasion^  harshly  and  uqjustlj  treiited.  But,  tbcf 
hail  l)pgiin  by  this  time  to  think  very  seriouslj-  of  not  bearing  quite 
BO  niiieh  ;  and,  prohablj-,  were  emboldened  by  that  French  baurrec- 
lioD  1  mentioned  in  the  last  cliapter. 

The  people  of  Ee^ex  rose  against  the  PoU-tas,  and  being  severely 
hnndleit  by  the  goTemmcnt  officen,  killed  tome  of  them.  At  this 
very  time  tniR  of  the  tax-f^oUectore,  going  his  rounde  from  house  to 
hoiiRi?,  at  Darttbrd  in  Kent  came  to  the  cottage  of  one  Wat,  a  tiler 
by  trade,  and  claimed  the  tuc  upon  his  daughter.  Her  mother, 
who  was  at  home,  declared  that  she  waa  under  the  age  of  fourteen  ; 
upon  thnt,  the  collector  {as  other  coUecton  bad  already  done  in 
different  [Oite  of  England)  belmved  in  a  savage  way,  and  bnitiJly 
insulted  Wat  Tyler's  daughleT.  The  daughter  scicnmod,  the  mother 
screamed.  W^  the  Tiler,  who  was  at  work  not  far  oB,  ran  to  the 
spot,  and  did  what  any  huneat  &thor  under  such  provocation  might 
have  done  — Btnick  the  coIUt-tor  dend  at  n  Mow, 

Instantly  the  people  of  thnt  town  uprc>e«  ita  one  man.  They 
made  Wat  Tyler  their  leailer ;  they  joined  witli  the  people  of  Essex, 
who  were  in  arms  under  a  priest  railed  Jack  Straw  ;  they  took 
out  of  piieon  another  prieet  named  Joim  Ball  ;  and  gathering  in 
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even  the  drunken  rioters  were  very  careful  to  steal  nothing.  They 
were  so  angry  with  one  man,  who  was  seen  to  take  a  silver  cup  at 
the  Savoy  Palace,  and  put  it  in  his  breast,  that  they  drowned  him 
in  the  river,  cup  and  all. 

The  young  King  had  been  taken  out  to  treat  with  them  before 
they  committed  these  excesses ;  but,  he  and  the  people  about  him 
were  so  frightened  by  the  riotous  shouts,  that  they  got  back  to 
the  Tower  in  the  best  way  they  could.  This  made  the  insurgents 
bolder;  so  they  went  on  rioting  away,  striking  oflf  the  heads  of 
those  who  did  not,  at  a  moment's  notice,  declare  for  King  Richard 
and  the  people ;  and  killing  as  many  of  the  unpopular  persons 
whom  they  supposed  to  be  their  enemies  as  they  could  by  any 
means  lay  hold  of.  In  this  manner  they  passed  one  very  violent 
day,  and  then  proclamation  was  made  that  the  King  would  meet 
them  at  Mile-end,  and  grant  their  requests. 

The  rioters  went  to  Mile-end  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand, 
and  the  King  met  them  there,  and  to  the  King  the  rioters  peace- 
ably proposed  four  conditions.  First,  that  neither  they,  nor  their 
children,  nor  any  coming  after  them,  should  be  made  slaves  any 
more.  Secondly,  that  the  rent  of  land  should  be  fixed  at  a  certain 
price  in  money,  instead  of  being  paid  in  service.  ThinUy,  that  they 
should  have  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  in  all  markets  and  public  places, 
like  other  free  men.  Fourthly,  that  they  should  be  panloned  for 
past  offences.  Heaven  knows,  there  was  nothing  very  unreason- 
able in  these  proposals  !  The  young  King  deceitfully  pretended  to 
think  so,  and  kept  thirty  clerks  up,  all  night,  writing  out  a  charter 
accordingly. 

Now,  Wat  Tyler  himself  wanted  more  than  this.  He  wanted  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  forest  laws.  He  was  not  at  Mile-end  with 
the  rest,  but,  while  that  meeting  was  being  held,  broke  into  the 
Tower  of  London  and  slew  the  archbishop  and  the  treasurer,  for 
whose  heads  the  people  had  cried  out  loudly  the  day  before.  He 
and  his  men  even  thrust  their  swords  into  the  bed  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  while  the  Princess  was  in  it,  to  make  certain  that  none  of 
their  enemies  were  concealed  there. 

So,  Wat  and  his  men  still  continued  armed,  and  rode  about  the 
city.  Next  morning,  the  King  with  a  small  train  of  some  sixty 
gentlemen  —  among  whom  was  Walworth  the  Mayor  —  rode  into 
Smithfield,  and  saw  Wat  and  his  people  at  a  little  distance.  Says 
Wat  to  his  men,  *'  There  is  the  King.  I  will  go  speak  with  him, 
and  tell  him  what  we  want.'' 

Straightway  Wat  rode  up  to  him,  and  began  to  talk.  '*  King/' 
says  Wat,  '*  dost  thou  see  all  my  men  there  ? " 

"  Ah,"  says  the  King.     "  Why  ? " 
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ahand^ 


"  Brcauae,"  eajs  Wat,  "  they  are  aU  at  mj  connnnnil,  and  I 
sworn  to  do  whatever  1  bid  ttiem." 

Some  deelnred  afterwarda  that  a»  Wat  said  thi*,  he  laid  his  h 
ou  the  King's  bridle.  Others  declared  that  he  wiis  seon  to  fdaj 
with  his  own  dagger.  1  think,  myscli^  that  he  jiut  spoke  to  tbc 
King  like  a  rough,  angry  roan  as  he  woe,  aaO  did  nothing  taore. 
At  ULy  rate  he  was  expectiog  no  attack,  and  preparing  for  no  nwt- 
ance,  when  Walworth  the  Mayor  did  the  not  very  ynliant  deed  of 
drawing  a  short  sword  and  etabbing  him  in  the  throat.  He  dropped 
from  his  horse,  and  one  of  the  Kin^^s  pmple  Bpcedily  fitiiahed  fajm. 
So  fell  Wat  Tyler.  Fawners  and  flatterers  made  a  might;  tri- 
iimph  of  it,  and  set  up  a  t-ry  which  wiU  occasionally  find  an  echo 
to  this  day.  But  Wat  was  a  hard-working  nian,  who  had  suffered 
uiueb,  and  had  been  foully  outraged  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
a  m:iii  of  a  much  higher  nature  and  a  much  braver  spirit  than  any 
of  the  parasites  who  exulted  then,  or  have  exulted  since,  over  his 
defeiit. 

Seeing  Wat  down,  his  men  immodiatdy  lient  their  bows  to 
avenge  his  fall.  If  the  young  Sing  had  not  had  presence  of  mind 
at  that  <Iangerous  mompnt,  both  be  and  the  Mayor  to  boot  might 
have  folloTred  Tyler  pretty  fitst.     But  the  King  riding  up  to  the..  ^ 
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jealousy  and  distrust,  and  plotting  and  counter-plotting,  because 
the  King  feared  the  ambition  of  his  relations,  and  particularly  of  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  duke  had  his  party  against 
the  King,  and  the  King  had  his  party  against  the  duke.  Nor  were 
these  home  troubles  lessened  when  the  duke  went  to  Castile  to  urge 
his  claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom ;  for  then  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  another  of  Richard's  uncles,  opposed  him,  and  influenced 
the  Parliament  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  the  King's  favourite 
ministers.  The  King  said  in  reply,  that  he  would  not  for  such 
men  dismiss  the  meanest  servant  in  his  kitchen.  But,  it  had  be- 
gun to  signify  little  what  a  King  said  when  a  Parliament  was  de- 
termined ;  so  Richard  was  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  agree 
to  another  Government  of  the  kingdom,  under  a  commission  of  four- 
teen nobles,  fur  a  year.  His  uncle  of  Gloucester  was  at  the  head  of 
this  commission,  and,  in  fact,  appointeil  everybody  composing  it. 

Having  done  all  this,  the  King  declared  as  soon  as  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity that  he  had  never  meant  to  do  it,  and  that  it  was  all  illegal ; 
and  he  got  the  judges  secretly  to  sign  a  declaration  to  that  eflfect. 
The  secret  oozed  out  directly,  and  was  carried  to  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
sand men,  met  the  King  on  his  entering  into  London  to  enforce  his 
authority ;  the  King  was  helpless  against  him  ;  his  favourites  and 
ministers  were  impeached  and  were  mercilessly  executed.  Among 
them  were  two  men  whom  the  people  regarded  with  very  diflferent 
feelings ;  one,  Robert  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice,  who  was  hated  for 
having  made  what  was  called  "  the  bloody  circuit "  to  try  the  riot- 
ers ;  the  other.  Sir  Simon  Burley,  an  honourable  knight,  who  had 
been  the  dear  friend  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  governor  and 
guardian  of  the  King.  For  this  gentleman's  life  the  good  Queen 
even  begged  of  Gloucester  on  her  knees ;  but  Gloucester  (with  or 
without  reason)  feared  and  hated  him,  and  replied,  that  if  she  val- 
ued her  husband's  crown,  she  had  better  beg  no  more.  All  this 
was  done  under  what  was  called  by  some  the  wonderful  —  and 
by  others,  with  better  reason,  the  merciless  —  Parliament. 

But  Gloucester's  power  was  not  to  last  for  ever.  He  held  it  for 
only  a  year  longer ;  in  which  year  the  famous  battle  of  Otterboume, 
sung  in  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  was  fought.  When  the 
year  was  out,  the  King,  turning  suddenly  to  Gloucester,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  council  said,  "Uncle,  how  old  am  It"  ''Your 
highness,"  returned  the  duke,  'Ms  in  your  twenty-second  year." 
"  Am  I  so  much  ? "  said  the  King,  "  then  I  wiU  manage  my  own 
affairs  !  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  good  lords,  for  your  past 
services,  but  I  need  them  no  more."  He  followed  this  up,  by 
appointing  a  new  Chancellor  and  a  new  TreaauteC)  «xA  ^sa^^>asKx^ 
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to  the  people  that  he  had  reeumed  the  QoTernnieDt.  He  held  it 
t'lir  t'iglit  years  without  oppoeitioiL  Through  all  that  time,  he  kept 
Ills  detenniDatioQ  to  reveoge  biniBelf  some  day  upon  hie  imole 
Oloiuester,  in  his  own  breast 

At  lost  the  good  Que«n  died,  «nd  then  the  King,  desiring  to  tak« 
a  sei-'oiid  wife,  proposed  to  hia  council  that  he  should  luany  Isabella, 
of  Fnince,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth  :  who,  the  French 
rt'urtiers  said  (as  the  English  courtiers  had  said  of  Richard),  was  a 
iu:ir\'i'l  of  beauty  and  wit,  and  quite  a  phenonieuon  ~  of  seven  ytAn 
M.  The  council  were  divided  about  this  marriage,  but  it  took 
pl;ii  <  It  secured  peace  between  England  and  France  for  a  quarter 
uf  ;>  11  iitiiij  ;  but  it  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  prejudicea  of  the 
Eti;:li>li  people.  The  Duke  of  Oloucester,  who  was  anxious  to  take 
till'  i.H.'i.-Asion  of  making  himself  po|Hilar,  declaimed  against  it  loudly, 
iiuil  this  at  length  de<-ided  the  King  to  execute  the  vengeance  be  bad 
been  nursing  so  long. 

He  went  with  a  gay  company  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  house, 
Pleshey  Castle,  in  Essex,  where  the  duke,  suspecting  nothing,  came 
out  into  the  courtyanl  to  receive  his  royal  visitor.  While  the  King 
eiinvcr.^ed  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  ducheaa,  the  duke  w»s 

ctly  seized,  hurritii  iiHuj,  siiipiJL-"!  lur  Calnis,  aii<l  l^piigmi  ii 
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set  of  men ;  but  such  men  were  easily  found  about  the  court  in 
such  days. 

The  people  murmured  at  all  this,  and  were  still  very  sore  about 
the  French  marriage.  The  nobles  saw  how  little  the  King  cared 
for  law,  and  how  crafty  he  was,  and  began  to  be  somewhat  afraid 
of  themselves.  The  King's  life  was  a  life  of  continued  feasting  and 
excess ;  his  retinue,  down  to  the  meanest  servants,  were  dressed  in 
the  most  costly  manner,  and  caroused  at  his  tables,  it  is  related,  to 
the  number  of  ten  thousand  persons  every  day.  He  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  a  body  of  ten  thousand  archers,  and  enriched  by  a  duty 
on  wool  which  the  Commons  had  granted  him  for  life,  saw  no  dan- 
ger of  ever  being  otherwise  than  powerful  and  absolute,  and  was 
as  fierce  and  haughty  as  a  King  could  be. 

He  had  two  of  his  old  enemies  left,  in  the  persons  of  the  Dukes 
of  Herefonl  and  Norfolk.  Sparing  these  no  more  than  the  others,  he 
tampered  with  the  Duke  of  Hereford  until  he  got  him  to  declare 
before  the  Council  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  lately  held  some 
treasonable  talk  with  him,  as  he  was  riding  near  Brentford ;  and 
that  he. had  told  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  could  not  believe 
the  King's  oath  —  which  nobody  could,  I  should  think.  For  this 
treachery  he  obtained  a  pardon,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  and  defend  himself.  As  he  denied  the  charge  and 
said  his  accuser  was  a  liar  and  a  traitor,  both  noblemen,  according 
to  the  manner  of  those  times,  were  held  in  custody,  and  the  truth 
was  ordered  to  be  decided  by  wager  of  battle  at  Coventry.  This 
wager  of  battle  meant  that  whosoever  won  the  combat  was  to  be 
considered  in  the  right ;  which  nonsense  meant  in  effect,  that  no 
strong  man  could  ever  be  wrong.  A  great  holiday  was  made ;  a 
great  crowd  assembled,  with  much  parade  and  show  ;  and  the  two 
combatants  were  about  to  rush  at  each  other  with  their  lances, 
when  the  King,  sitting  in  a  pavilion  to  see  fair,  threw  down  the 
truncheon  he  carried  in  his  hand,  and  forbade  the  battle.  The 
Duke  of  Hereford  was  to  be  banished  for  ten  years,  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  to  be  banished  for  life.  So  said  the  King.  The 
Duke  of  Hereford  went  to  France,  and  went  no  farther.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  afterwards 
died  at  Venice  of  a  broken  heart. 

Faster  and  fiercer,  after  this,  the  King  went  on  in  his  career. 
The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, died  soon  after  the  departure  of  his  son;  and,  the  King, 
although  he  had  solemnly  granted  to  that  son  leave  to  inherit  his 
father's  property,  if  it  should  come  to  him  during  his  banishment, 
immediately  seized  it  all,  like  a  robber.  The  judges  were  so  afraid 
of  him,  that  they  disgraced  themselves  by  dec\axvii\^  \Xx\&  NXi^^  XaXs^ 
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juet  and  lawfuL  His  nvHtico  knew  no  bounda.  H«  mitl&wnd  aerea- 
tc«u  roiintiea  at  oacc,  on  a  frivolous  preKnce,  merely  to  raiso  money 
by  way  at  Smea  for  misconduct.  In  short,  he  did  ae  many  dishtueBt 
thtn^  Its  he  could  :  au<l  cared  eo  little  for  the  iliauoniaiit  or  liia  mb- 
jects  —  though  even  the  epaiuel  favourites  began  U>  whisper  to  him 
tbftt  there  was  such  a  thing  as  diBCant«nt  afluut  —  that  lie  took  that 
titut',  uf  all  othera,  for  leaving  England  and  making  an  espedition 
iLguitist  the  Irish. 

Hl'  was  scarcely  gone,  leaving  the  DuKJt  oe  York  Rogent  in  his 
abeeme,  when  hia  cousin,  Heniy  of  Hereford,  came  over  from  Pranoe 
to  I'toim  the  rights  of  which  he  had  been  so  monstrously  deprived. 
He  was  immediately  joined  t^  the  two  great  Earls  of  Northumber- 
land liod  Westmoreland ;  and  his  uncle,  the  Regent,  finding  the 
King's  cause  unpopiiJar,  and  the  disincliuation  uf  the  army  to  act 
against  Henry,  Tety  strung,  withdrew  with  the  royal  forces  lowaids 
Brii^tol.  Heniy,  at  the  head  of  uu  army,  came  from  York^tre 
(where  he  had  lauded)  to  Loudou  and  followed  him.  They  joined 
their  forces —  how  tliey  brought  that  about,  is  not  distinctly  under- 
Bt<x-d  —  and  pnicecded  to  Brisl^l  Cuatle,  whither  three  nobleman 
lintl  tnken  the  young  Quoen.  The  castle  surrendering,  they  presently 
put  tlKi^e  three  noblemen  to  death.     The  Regent  then  remained 
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sions,  but  could  find  Done.  He  rode  wretchedly  back  to  Conway, 
and  there  surrendered  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
came  from  Henry,  in  reality  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  in  appearance 
to  offer  terms ;  and  whose  men  were  hidden  not  far  off.  By  this 
carl  he  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Flint,  where  his  cousin  Henry 
met  him,  and  dropped  on  his  knee  as  if  he  were  still  respectful  to 
his  sovereign. 

"  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,"  said  the  King,  "  you  are  very  wel- 
come "  (very  welcome,  no  doubt ;  but  he  would  have  been  more  so, 
in  chains  or  without  a  head). 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Henry,  "  I  am  come  a  little  before  my  time ; 
but,  with  your  good  pleasure,  I  will  show  you  the  reason.  Your 
people  complain  with  some  bitterness,  that  you  have  ruled  them 
rigorously  for  two-and-twenty  years.  Now,  if  it  please  (Jod,  I  will 
help  you  to  govern  them  better  in  future." 

**  Fair  cousin,"  replied  the  abject  King,  "since  it  pleaseth  you,  it 
pleaseth  me  mightily." 

After  this,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  King  was  stuck  on 
a  wretched  horse,  and  carried  prisoner  to  Chester,  where  he  was 
made  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  a  Parliament.  From  Chester 
he  was  taken  on  towards  London.  At  Lichfield  he  tried  to  escape 
by  getting  out  of  a  window  and  letting  himself  down  into  a  garden ; 
it  was  all  in  vain,  however,  and  he  was  carried  on  and  shut  up  in 
the  Tower,  where  no  one  pitied  him,  and  where  the  whole  people, 
whose  patience  he  had  quite  tired  out,  reproached  him  without 
mercy.  Before  he  got  there,  it  is  related,  that  his  very  dog  left 
him  and  departed  fh)m  his  side  to  lick  the  hand  of  Henry. 

The  day  before  the  Parliament  met,  a  deputation  went  to  this 
wrecked  King,  and  told  him  that  he  had  promised  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  at  Conway  Castle  to  resign  the  crown.  He  said 
he  was  quite  ready  to  do  it,  and  signed  a  paper  in  which  he  renounced 
his  authority  and  absolved  his  people  fh)m  their  allegiance  to  him. 
He  had  so  little  spirit  left  that  he  gave  his  royal  ring  to  his  tri- 
umphant cousin  Henry  with  his  own  hand,  and  said,  that  if  he  could 
have  had  leave  to  appoint  a  successor,  that  same  Henry  was  the 
man  of  all  others  whom  he  would  have  named.  Next  day,  the 
Parliament  assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  where  Henry  sat  at 
the  side  of  the  throne,  which  was  empty  and  covered  with  a  cloth  of 
gold.  The  paper  just  signed  by  the  King  was  read  to  the  multitude 
amid  shouts  of  joy,  which  were  echoed  through  all  the  streets ; 
when  some  of  the  noise  had  died  away,  the  King  was  formally  de- 
posed. Then  Henry  arose,  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  his 
forehead  and  breast,  challenged  the  realm  of  England  as  his  right ; 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  seated  Km  qsclX^^j^S^qxc:^^ 
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Tlic  iiiiiltitudc  liliiniteil  again,  and  the  shonte  re-echoed  througli- 
nut  :ill  i)io  streots.  No  one  remembered,  now,  that  Ricbanl  the  8ec- 
i>it<l  Ii:l'1  erer  been  the  most  beautiful,  the  wiacat,  and  the  best  i^ 
priikiM  ;  .and  he  now  niaile  liring  (to  ray  thinkitig) a  far  more  aonj 
Kjnx-tiu  K'  in  the  Tower  of  LoDdoa,  than  Wat  I^lcr  had  made,  lying 
ik'ail.  :ini<>ng  the  Uoofa  of  the  royal  hones  in  Smithfield. 

Tlx'  Poll-tax  dieil  with  Wat.  The  Smiths  to  the  King  and 
Itoyal  Family,  could  make  no  chains  in  which  the  King  could  hong 
tliL>  pi-oplc's  recollectiuu  of  him  ;  bo  the  Poll-tax  was  never  collected. 
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t:xi;i_\xd  csder  hexry  the  poukth,  called  bolingbroke. 

l.>rRiM]  the  lost  reign,  the  preaching  of  Wicklifie  against  the 
(■ri.lo  and  cunning  of  the  Pope  and  all  hia  men,  had  maile  a  great 
iioi^f  in  England.  Whether  the  new  King  wishetl  to  be  in  favour 
with  tlio  pricBts,  or  whether  he  hoped,  by  pretending  to  be  very 
n-liirkiu^,  to  cheat  Heaven  itself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  not  an 
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ommend  his  being  kept  in  some  secret  place  where  the  people  could 
not  resort,  and  where  his  friends  could  not  be  admitted  to  see  him. 
Henry  acconlingly  passed  this  sentence  upon  him,  and  it  now  began  ' 
to  be  pretty  clear  to  the  nation  that  Richard  the  Second  would  not 
live  very  long. 

It  was  a  noisy  Parliament,  as  it  was  an  imprincipled  one,  and 
the  Lords  quarrelled  so  violently  among  themselves  as  to  which  of 
them  had  been  loyal  and  which  disloyal,  and  which  consistent  and 
which  inconsistent,  that  forty  gauntlets  are  said  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  floor  at  one  time  as  challenges  to  as  many  battles :  the 
truth  being  that  they  were  all  false  and  base  together,  and  had 
been,  at  one  time  with  the  old  King,  and  at  another  time  with  the 
new  one,  and  seldom  true  for  any  length  of  time  to  any  one.  They 
soon  began  to  plot  again.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  invite  the 
King  to  a  tournament  at  Oxford,  and  then  to  take  him  by  surprise 
and  kill  him.  This  murderous  enterprise,  which  was  agreed  upon 
at  secret  meetings  in  the  house  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  was 
betrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Rutland  —  one  of  the  conspirators.  The 
King,  instead  of  going  to  the  tournament  or  staying  at  Windsor 
(where  the  conspirators  suddenly  went,  on  finding  themselves  dis- 
covered, with  the  hope  of  seizing  him),  retired  to  London,  pro- 
claimed them  all  traitors,  and  advanced  upon  them  with  a  great 
force.  They  retired  into  the  west  of  England,  proclaiming  Richard 
King ;  but,  the  people  rose  against  them,  and  they  were  all  slain. 
Their  treason  hastened  the  death  of  the  deposed  monarch.  Whether 
he  was  killed  by  hired  assassins,  or  whether  he  was  starved  to  death, 
or  whether  he  refused  food  on  hearing  of  his  brothers  being  killed 
(who  were  in  that  plot),  is  very  doubtful.  He  met  his  death  some- 
how ;  and  his  body  was  publicly  shown  at  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral 
with  only  the  lower  part  of  the  face  uncovered.  I  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  he  was  killed  by  the  King's  orders. 

The  French  wife  of  the  miserable  Richard  was  now  only  ten 
years  old ;  and,  when  her  father,  Charles  of  France,  heard  of  her 
misfortunes  and  of  her  lonely  condition  in  England,  he  went  mad : 
as  he  had  several  times  done  before,  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  The  French  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon  took  up  the 
poor  girl's  cause,  without  earing  much  about  it,  but  on  the  chance 
of  getting  something  out  of  England.  The  people  of  Bordeaux, 
who  had  a  sort  of  superstitious  attachment  to  the  memory  of 
Richanl,  because  he  was  bom  there,  swore  by  the  Lord  that  he 
had  been  the  best  man  in  all  his  kingdom  —  which  was  going  rather 
far  —  and  promised  to  do  great  things  against  the  English.  Never- 
theless, when  they  came  to  consider  that  they,  and  the  whole  people 
of  France,  were  ruined  by  their  own  nobles,  and  that  the  Exk^^a^ 
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rule  was  much  the  better  of  the  two,  tbef  cooled  down  again  ;  and 
t)ie  two  dukes,  although  they  were  veij  great  men,  eould  da  oodi- 
iug  without  thein.  Then,  began  ncgotiutioiis  b^wven  Pranoe  and 
England  for  the  sending  home  to  Paris  of  the  poor  little  Queea 
with  all  her  jeweU  ami  her  fortiine  of  two  hundred  tboiutand  trtaia 
in  gold.  The  King  whs  quite  willing  to  restore  the  joud|;  Udj, 
and  oven  the  jewels ;  but  he  said  he  really  eould  not  part  with  the 
inuQL-y.  So,  at  laet  she  was  safely  depusitin)  at  Paris  without  her 
fortune,  and  then  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (who  was  cousia  to  tJie 
Frenrh  King)  began  to  t^uairel  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (who  \ra> 
brother  to  the  Freni^h  King)  about  the  whole  matter ;  and  thoae 
two  dukes  made  France  even  more  wretched  than  erer. 

.\s  the  idea  of  couqaering  Scotknd  was  still  popular  at  houts, 
the  King  marched  to  the  river  Tyne  and  demand»l  homage  of  the 
King  of  that  country.  This  being  refused,  he  advanced  to  EdiB- 
burgh,  but  did  Utile  there:  for,  bia  army  being  in  want  of  proviskwa, 
ami  the  Scotch  being  very  uarel\il  to  hold  him  in  check  withoot 
giniig  battle,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  It  is  to  his  immcoia] 
honour  that  in  tbia  sully  he  bunit  do  viUagee  and  sbu^tered  no 
pecifiie,  but  woR  particularly  careftil  that  hi»  army  should  be  mera- 
fiil  and  harmlns.    It  waa  a  great  example  in  those  ruthless  timea. 
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Olendower,  and  risen  against  Heniy.  It  is  by  no  means  dear  that 
this  was  the  real  cause  of  the  conspiracy ;  but  perhaps  it  was  made 
the  pretext.  It  was  formed,  and  was  veiy  powerful;  including 
Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  power- 
ful and  brave  Scottish  nobleman.  The  King  was  prompt  and 
active,  and  the  two  armies  met  at  Shrewsbuiy. 

There  were  about  fourteen  thousand  men  in  each.  The  old  Earl 
of  Northumberland  being  sick,  the  rebel  forces  were  led  by  his  son. 
The  King  wore  plain  armour  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  and  four  noble- 
men, with  the  same  object,  wore  the  royal  arms.  The  rebel  charge 
was  so  furious,  that  every  one  of  those  gentlemen  was  killed,  the 
royal  standard  was  beaten  down,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
was  severely  wounded  in  the  face.  But  he  was  one  of  the  bravest 
and  best  soldiers  that  ever  lived,  and  he  fought  so  well,  and  the 
King's  troops  were  so  encouraged  by  his  bold  example,  that  they 
rallied  immediately,  and  cut  the  enemy's  forces  all  to  pieces.  Hot- 
spur was  kiUed  by  an  arrow  in  the  brain,  and  the  rout  was  so  com- 
plete that  the  whole  rebellion  was  struck  down  by  this  one  blow. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  surrendered  himself  soon  after  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  received  a  pardon  for  all  his  offences. 

There  were  some  lingerings  of  rebellion  yet :  Owen  Glendower 
being  retired  to  Wales,  and  a  preposterous  story  being  spread 
among  the  ignorant  people  that  King  Richard  was  still  alive. 
How  they  could  have  believed  such  nonsense  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
agine ;  but  they  certainly  did  suppose  that  the  Court  fool  of  the 
late  King,  who  was  something  like  him,  was  he,  himself;  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if,  after  giving  so  much  trouble  to  the  country  in  his 
life,  he  was  still  to  trouble  it  after  his  death.  This  was  not  the 
worst.  The  young  Earl  of  March  and  his  brother  were  stolen  out 
of  Windsor  Castle.  Being  retaken,  and  being  found  to  have  been 
spirited  away  by  one  Lady  Spencer,  she  accused  her  own  brother, 
that  Earl  of  Rutland  who  was  in  the  former  conspiracy  and  was 
now  Duke  of  York,  of  being  in  the  plot.  For  this  he  was  ruined 
in  fortune,  though  not  put  to  death ;  and  then  another  plot  arose 
among  the  old  Earl  of  Northumberland,  some  other  lords,  and  that 
same  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  with  the  rebels  before. 
These  conspirators  caused  a  writing  to  be  posted  on  the  church 
doors,  accusing  the  King  of  a  variety  of  crimes ;  but,  the  King  being 
eager  and  vigilant  to  oppose  them,  they  were  all  taken,  and  the 
Archbishop  was  executed.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  great 
churchman  had  been  slain  by  the  law  in  England ;  but  the  King 
was  resolved  that  it  should  be  done,  and  done  it  was. 

The  next  most  remarkable  event  of  this  time  was  the  seizure,  by 
Henry,  of  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne  —  James,  a  boy  of  nm& 
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vf.-irs  old.  He  hiiil  been  put  aboanl^bip  by  his  fnUitr,  the  ScoUUi 
King  Robert,  tu  mtc  him  fruin  the  dcugna  of  bis  uui-'le,  when,  <n 
hiii  way  to  France,  he  was  acctdeulallj  taken  by  eame  English  cnm- 
er^.  He  lemnincd  a  prisoner  in  England  for  nineteen  yean^  uul 
bti-aiiie  in  bis  priMO  a  stiidfot  and  a  &moU9  poet. 

With  the  exception  of  ocession&l  troubles  with  tiie  Wekh  and 
with  the  French,  the  rest  of  King  Henry's  reign  was  quiet  enough. 
Bat,  the  King  waa  far  from  happy,  and  probably  was  troufaleil  in 
his  (.'oiisviencf  by  knowing  that  he  had  usurped  the  crown,  and 
ha<i  orcauoned  the  death  of  his  mieerable  cjiuain.  The  Prince  cf 
Waies,  though  famve  and  generous,  is  said  to  have  been  wild  and 
dissipated,  and  even  to  have  drawn  his  sword  on  G.v.'ii.'oir.m;  tb^ 
Ohtof  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  because  h«  vas  firm  in  dealing 
iap.irtirdly  with  one  of  his  dieeolute  companions.  Upon  this  llie 
Chief  Jiisticc  is  siud  to  have  onicivd  him  ImmMlial^ly  to  prison ; 
the  Prince  of  Walee  is  add  to  Imve  nibmitled  "ilh  a  good  graev ; 
am!  the  King  is  said  to  havu  exclaimed,  "  Huppy  is  tiie  munai^ 
«lio  \iaB  ao  just  a  judgi-^  and  a  Kon  bo  willing  to  ubi'y  tho  lnws.° 
This  is  all  very  Ooii)>tful,  and  w>  is  nuothcr  ntory  (nf  which  Slmkc^ 
spenre  has  made  beantifnl  use),  thai  the  Prince  once  tixik  the  cmwn 
out  of  hie  bthnr's  chamber  as  he  was  sleeping,  and  trietl  it  on  hi^ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

england  under  henry  the  fifth. 

First  Part. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  began  his  reign  like  a  generous  and  honest 
man.  He  set  the  young  Earl  of  March  free ;  he  restored  their  estates 
and  their  honours  to  the  Percy  family,  who  had  lost  them  by  their 
rebellion  against  his  father ;  he  ordered  the  imbecile  and  unfortunate 
Richard  to  be  honourably  buried  among  the  Kings  of  England ; 
and  he  dismissed  all  his  wild  companions,  with  assiunnces  that  they 
should  not  want,  if  they  would  resolve  to  be  steady,  faithful,  and  true. 

It  is  much  easier  to  bum  men  than  to  bum  their  opinions ;  and 
those  of  the  Lollards  were  spreading  every  day.  The  Lollards  were 
represented  by  the  priests  —  probably  falsely  for  the  most  part  — 
to  entertain  treasonable  designs  against  the  new  King ;  and  Henry, 
suffering  himself  to  be  worked  upon  by  these  representations,  sacri- 
ficed his  friend  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  Lord  Cobham,  to  them, 
after  trying  in  vain  to  convert  him  by  arguments.  He  was  de- 
clared guilty,  as  the  head  of  the  sect,  and  sentenced  to  the  flames ; 
but  he  escaped  from  the  Tower  before  the  day  of  execution  (post- 
poned for  fifty  days  by  the  King  himself),  and  summoned  the  Lol- 
lards to  meet  him  near  London  on  a  certain  day.  So  the  priests 
told  the  King,  at  least.  I  doubt  whether  there  was  any  conspiracy 
beyond  such  as  was  got  up  by  their  agents.  On  the  day  appointed, 
instead  of  tive-and-twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  in  the  meadows  of  Saint  Giles,  the  King  found 
only  eighty  men,  and  no  Sir  John  at  all.  There  was,  in  another 
place,  an  addle-headed  brewer,  who  had  gold  trappings  to  his 
horses,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs  in  his  breast  —  expecting  to  be 
made  a  knight  next  day  by  Sir  John,  and  so  to  gain  the  right  to 
wear  them  —  but  there  was  no  Sir  John,  nor  did  anybody  give 
information  respecting  him,  though  the  King  offered  great  rewards 
for  such  intelligence.  Thirty  of  these  unfortunate  Ijollards  were 
hanged  and  drawn  immediately,  and  were  then  bumt,  gallows  and 
all ;  and  the  various  prisons  in  and  around  London  were  crammed 
full  of  others.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  men  made  various  con- 
fessions of  treasonable  designs ;  but,  such  confessions  were  easily 
got,  under  torture  and  the  fear  of  fire,  and  are  very  little  to  be 
trusted.  To  finish  the  sad  story  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  at  once,  I 
may  mention  that  he  escaped  into  Wales,  and  remained  there  safely, 
for  four  years.  When  discovered  by  Lord  Powis,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  he  wQuld  have  been  taken  alive  —  so  great  was  the  old  sol- 
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dier's  bravei?^  if  a  miserable  old  woman  had  nut  rom 
him  and  broken  lib  legs  nith  a  slool.     Be  wa«  camcii  t 
ill  II  liorse-litter,  was  &«tencd  by  an  iron  chain  to  a  gibbet,  a 
rcuii^tM  to  death. 

To  ina]ce  the  state  of  Fnmce  as  plain  oa  I  cnn  in  :i  few  wonia,  I 
bIkiuI  J  tell  jou  tliat  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  unil  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndj', 
cMiiiiiionly  called  "John  without  fear,"  had  hail  a  grand  recoacDi^ 
tion  of  their  iiuarrd  in  the  Itwt  reign,  and  had  appeared  to  be  qnitc 
in  ;i  heaveDly  state  of  mind.  Immediately  after  which,  on  a  Sunday, 
in  the  public  streets  of  Paris,  the  Duke  of  (Jrltans  wae  murdered  bjr 
ii  party  of  twenty  men,  set  on  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  —  uxonl- 
iag  to  his  own  deliberate  confenion.  The  widow  of  King  Kidivd 
h*!  lieen  married  in  France  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  poor  mad  King  was  quite  powerless  to  help  her,  and  tb^  Duke 
of  Burgundy  became  the  real  master  of  France.  Isabella  dying; 
lier  husband  (Duke  of  Orieans  etnea  the  deatli  of  his  father)  inar* 
ried  !he  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Anriaguae,  who,  being  k  much 
iibler  man  than  his  young  son-in-law,  headfd  hie  party ;  thence 
ealle'l  after  Wm  Armagnaea.  Thus,  Fraiii-e  vras  imw  in  this  terri- 
ble condition,  that  it  hnii  in  it  the  party  of  the  King's  son,  the 
Dauphin  Louis  ;  tbe  itaity  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  the 
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never  thrown  away.  The  King's  first  act  on  disembarking  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  three  miles  from  Harfleur,  was  to  imitate 
his  father,  and  to  proclaim  his  solemn  orders  that  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  should  be  respected  on  pain 
of  death.  It  is  agreed  by  French  writers,  to  his  lasting  renown, 
that  even  while  his  soldiers  were  suffering  the  greatest  distress  from 
want  of  food,  these  commands  were  rigidly  obeyed. 

With  an  army  in  all  of  thirty  thousand  men,  he  besi^ed  the 
town  of  Harfleur  both  by  sea  and  land  for  five  weeks ;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  town  surrendered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  al- 
lowed to  depart  with  only  fivepence  each,  and  a  part  of  their  clothes. 
All  the  rest  of  their  possessions  was  divided  amongst  the  English 
army.  But,  that  army  suffered  so  much,  in  spite  of  its  successes, 
from  disease  and  privation,  that  it  was  already  reduced  one-half 
Still,  the  King  was  determined  not  to  retire  until  he  had  struck  a 
greater  blow.  Therefore,  against  the  advice  of  all  his  counseUors, 
he  moved  on  with  his  little  force  towards  Calais.  When  he  came 
up  to  the  river  Somme  he  was  unable  to  cross,  in  consequence  of 
the  fort  being  fortified ;  and,  as  the  English  moved  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  looking  for  a  crossing,  the  French,  who  had  broken 
all  the  bridges,  moved  up  the  right  bank,  watching  them,  and  wait- 
ing to  attack  them  when  they  should  try  to  pass  it.  At  last  the 
English  found  a  crossing  and  got  safely  over.  The  French  held  a 
council  of  war  at  Rouen,  resolved  to  give  the  English  battle,  and 
sent  heralds  to  King  Henry  to  know  by  which  road  he  was  going. 
^*  By  the  road  that  wiU  take  me  straight  to  Calais ! "  said  the  King, 
and  sent  them  away  with  a  present  of  a  hundred  crowns. 

The  English  moved  on,  until  they  beheld  the  French,  and  then 
the  King  gave  orders  to  form  in  line  of  battle.  The  French  not 
comiug  on,  the  army  broke  up  after  remaining  in  battle  array  till 
night,  and  got  good  rest  and  refreshment  at  a  neighbouring  village. 
The  French  were  now  all  lying  in  another  village,  through  which 
they  knew  the  English  must  pass.  They  were  resolved  that  the 
English  should  begin  the  battle.  The  English  had  no  means  of 
retreat,  if  their  King  had  any  such  intention ;  and  so  the  two 
armies  passed  the  night,  close  together. 

To  understand  these  armies  well,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  immense  French  army  had,  among  its  notable  persons,  almost 
the  whole  of  that  wicked  nobility,  whose  debauchery  had  made 
France  a  desert ;  and  so  besotted  were  they  by  pride,  and  by  con- 
tempt for  the  common  people,  that  they  had  scarcely  any  bowmen 
(if  indeed  they  had  any  at  all)  in  their  whole  enormous  number : 
which,  compared  with  the  English  army,  was  at  least  as  six  to  one. 
For  these  proud  foob  had  said  that  the  bow  was  not  a  fit  weapon 
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for  knightly  hanilB,  am)  that   Fnncc  must  be  defended  by  g 
mi'n  only.     We  ehall  vou,  pre§<!DtJy,  what   hand    the   , 
miitl,-  of  it. 

Now,  on  the  English  siile.  among  the  little  force,  there  wbe  a 
gtKiil  propoiticm  of  men  who  were  not  geotleoien  by  any  means, 
but  n-bo  were  good  stout  archers  for  all  that.  Among  them,  in 
tiir  moming  —  having  aiept  little  at  night,  while  the  French  were 
caruusing  and  making  sure  of  victory —  the  King  rode,  on  a  gr^ 
hurie  ;  wearing  on  hU  heail  a  helmet  of  shining  Bteet,  eurrnouDted 
by  a  crown  of  gold,  #parlding  with  precious  etoncii ;  said  bearing 
oTtT  his  armour,  embroidered  together,  the  arms  of  England  nod 
the  arms  of  France.  The  arehera  looked  at  the  ahtning  helmet 
and  the  crown  of  gold  and  the  sparkling  jewels,  and  admired  them 
all  ;  but,  what  they  aduiired  mu«t  was  the  King's  cheerftU  hire, 
iiDii  hia  bright  blue  eye,  aa  lie  told  them  that,  for  himself,  he  bad 
made  up  hia  mind  to  eonquer  there  or  to  die  there,  and  that  Bug- 
Lvnd  should  Rerer  have  a  ransom  to  pay  for  iim.  There  wsa  one 
hrjve  knight  who  chanced  to  soy  that  he  wished  some  of  the  nui^ 
galliint  gentlemen  and  good  aoldiets,  who  were  tiien  idle  at  borne 
in  England,  were  there  to  mcreaae  their  numbers.  But  the  King 
told  him  that,  for  his  part,  he  did  not  wish  for  one  more  maa. 
"The  fewer  we  haie."  said  he  "the  ereater  will  be  the  hononr  we 
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came  on.  As  the  haughty  French  gentlemen,  who  were  to  break 
the  English  archers  and  utterly  destroy  them  with  their  knightly 
lances,  came  riding  up,  they  were  received  with  such  a  blinding 
storm  of  arrows,  that  they  broke  and  turned.  Horses  and  men 
rolled  over  one  another,  and  the  confusion  was  terrific.  Those  who 
raUied  and  charged  the  archers  got  among  the  stakes  on  slippery 
and  boggy  ground,  and  were  so  bewildered  that  the  English  archers 
— who  wore  no  armour,  and  even  took  off  their  leathern  coats  to  bo 
more  active  —  cut  them  to  pieces,  root  and  branch.  Only  three 
French  horsemen  got  within  the  stakes,  and  those  were  instantly 
despatched.  All  this  time  the  dense  French  army,  being  in  armour, 
were  sinking  knee-deep  into  the  mire ;  while  the  light  English  arch- 
ers, half-naked,  were  as  fresh  and  active  as  if  they  were  fighting  on 
a  marble  floor. 

But  now,  the  second  division  of  the  French  coming  to  the  relief 
of  the  first,  closed  up  in  a  firm  mass ;  the  English,  headed  by  the 
King,  attacked  them ;  and  the  deadliest  part  of  the  battle  began. 
The  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  struck  down,  and 
numbers  of  the  French  surrounded  him  ;  but,  King  Henry,  stand- 
ing over  the  body,  fought  like  a  lion  until  they  were  beaten  off. 

Presently,  came  up  a  band  of  eighteen  French  knights,  bearing 
the  banner  of  a  certain  French  lord,  who  had  sworn  to  kill  or  take 
the  English  King.  One  of  them  struck  him  such  a  blow  with  a 
battle-axe  that  he  reeled  and  fell  upon  his  knees ;  but,  his  faithful 
men,  inmiediately  closing  round  him,  killed  every  one  of  those  eigh- 
teen knights,  and  so  that  French  lord  never  kept  his  oath. 

The  French  Duke  of  Alen9on,  seeing  this,  made  a  desperate 
charge,  and  cut  his  way  close  up  to  the  Royal  Standard  of  England. 
He  beat  down  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  standing  near  it ;  and, 
when  the  King  came  to  his  rescue,  struck  off  a  piece  of  the  crown 
he  wore.  But,  he  never  struck  another  blow  in  this  world ;  for, 
even  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  saying  who  he  was,  and  that  he  sur- 
rendered to  the  King ;  and  even  as  the  King  stretched  out  his  hand 
to  give  him  a  safe  and  honourable  acceptance  of  the  offer ;  he  fell 
dead,  pierced  by  innumerable  wounds. 

The  death  of  this  nobleman  decided  the  battle.  The  third  divi- 
sion of  the  French  army,  which  had  never  struck  a  blow  yet,  and 
which  was,  in  itself,  more  than  double  the  whole  English  power, 
broke  and  fled.  At  this  time  of  the  fight,  the  English,  who  as  yet  had 
made  no  prisoners,  began  to  take  them  in  immense  numbers,  and 
were  stiU  occupied  in  doing  so,  or  in  killing  those  who  would  not 
surrender,  when  a  great  noise  arose  in  the  rear  of  the  French  — 
their  flying  banners  were  seen  to  stop  —  and  King  Henry,  supposing 
a  great  reinforcement  to  have  arrived,  gave  ordew  1V\xjA.  ^  >iwi  ^T»r 
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oners  should  bt.'  put  to  (tetttb.     As  soon,  however,  a 

tiiat  tbe  noise  was  only  ocuisianed  by  a  body  of  plundering  p 

the  terrible  massacre  was  stopped. 

Then  King  Henry  failed  to  him  tbo  French  herald,  and  aektA 
bim  to  whom  the  victoiy  belonged. 

The  herald  replied,  "  Ti>  the  King  of  England." 

"  We  hare  not  made  this  bsroc  and  Blaughttr,"  eaid  the  King. 
"  It  is  the  wrath  of  Hearen  on  the  sins  of  France.  What  is  the 
niiinc  of  that  castle  yonder  1 " 

The  herald  answered  liim,  "My  lord,  it  ietheeagtlcof  Aancourt.' 

Said  the  King,  "  From  henceforth  this  battle  shaU  be  known  Co 
piiaterity,  hy  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Azincourt," 

Our  English  bietorians  huve  made  it  Agincourt ;  but,  under  tM 
name,  it  will  ever  be  famous  in  English  annals. 

The  loss  upon  the  French  side  was  enormous.  Three  dukes  wer* 
killed,  two  more  were  taken  prisonere,  seven  counts  were  killed, 
tlirte  more  were  taken  prisoners,  and  ti^n  thousand  knights  ami 
fTi-ntlemen  wore  slain  upon  the  field.  Tlie  English  loss  amounted  to 
sLJiteen  hundred  men,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Yoik  and 
tbi-  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

\\*ur  is  a  dreadfil  tiling ;  nod  it  is  appalling  to  know  ha*  Hf^m 
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French  people,  learnt  nothing,  even  from  the  defeat  of  Agincourt. 
So  far  from  uniting  against  the  common  enemy,  they  became, 
among  themselves,  more  violent,  more  bloody,  and  more  false  — 
if  that  were  possible  —  than  they  had  been  before.  The  Count 
of  Armagnac  persuaded  the  French  King  to  plunder  of  her  treas- 
ures Queen  Isabella  of  Bavaria,  and  to  make  her  a  prisoner.  She, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
proposed  to  join  him,  in  revenge.  He  carried  her  off  to  Troyes, 
where  she  proclaimed  herself  Regent  of  France,  and  made  him  her 
lieutenant.  The  Armagnac  party  were  at  that  time  possessed  of 
Paris ;  but,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  being  secretly  opened  on 
a  certain  night  to  a  party  of  the  duke's  men,  they  got  into  Paris, 
threw  into  the  prisons  all  the  Armagnacs  upon  whom  they  could 
lay  their  hands,  and,  a  few  nights  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  a 
furious  mob  of  sixty  thousand  people,  broke  the  prisons  open,  and 
killed  them  all.  The  former  Dauphin  was  now  dead,  and  the 
King  s  third  son  bore  the  title.  Him,  in  the  height  of  this  mur- 
derous scene,  a  French  knight  hurried  out  of  bed,  wrapped  in  a 
sheet,  and  bore  away  to  Poitiers.  So,  when  the  revengeful  Isa- 
bella and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered  Paris  in  triumph  after 
the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  the  Dauphin  was  proclaimed  at 
Poitiers  as  the  real  Regent. 

King  Henry  had  not  been  idle  since  his  victory  of  Agincourt, 
but  had  repulsed  a  brave  attempt  of  the  French  to  recover  Har- 
fleur ;  had  gradually  conquered  a  great  part  of  Normandy ;  and, 
at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  took  the  important  town  of  Rouen,  after  a 
siege  of  half  a  year.  This  great  loss  so  alanned  the  French,  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  proposed  that  a  meeting  to  treat  of  peace 
should  be  held  between  the  French  and  the  English  kings  in  a 
plain  by  the  river  Seine.  On  the  appointed  day.  King  Henry 
appeared  there,  with  his  two  brothers,  Clarence  and  Gloucester, 
and  a  thousand  men.  The  unfortunate  French  King,  being  more 
mad  than  usual  that  day,  could  not  come;  but  the  Queen  came, 
and  with  her  the  Princess  Catherine  :  who  was  a  very  lovely  creat- 
ure, and  who  made  a  real  impression  on  King  Henry,  now  that  he 
saw  her  for  the  first  time.  This  was  the  most  important  circum- 
stance that  arose  out  of  the  meeting. 

As  if  it  were  impossible  for  a  French  nobleman  of  that  time  to  be 
true  to  liis  word  of  honour  in  anything,  Henry  discovered  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was,  at  that  very  moment,  in  secret  treaty  with 
the  Dauphin  ;  and  he  therefore  abandoned  the  negotiation. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Dauphin,  each  of  whom  with 
the  best  reason  distrusted  the  other  as  a  noble  ruffisAi  ^xvrt^vjciA'^ 
by  a  party  of  noble  ruffians,  were  rather  at  a  \o8a  'Ww  \o  ^ftocRs^ 
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after  thiB ;  but,  at  Irn^h  th^y  agreed  tn  meet,  on  a  brid^  am 
tlic  river  Yannc,  wlieiv  it  van  amkuged  that  there  should  he  t«<i 
Htrnn^  ipit«a  put  iip,  with  un  empty  space  betwt«Q  them;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  UnrgDody  should  come  into  th&t  epaoe  bjr  ooa 
g;)t<.s  with  ten  men  only  ;  and  that  the  Dnuphio  should  emaa  into 
ihiit  ^pace  hj  the  other  gate,  aUo  with  ten  men,  and  no  iimrl 

;?i<  far  the  Uauphin  kept  his  word,  but  no  I'arthi-.r.  Whfn  lh> 
Duke  of  Burgundy  wae  on  hie  knoe  bdiire  him  in  thn  net  oT  ^leafc- 
in;.',  one  of  the  Dauphin's  noble  nittiaiui  cut  the  sud  duke  dowi 
ivith  A  small  sjce,  aod  othctv  epeeilily  finished  him. 

It  was  in  vain  for  thr  Dauphin  to  pretend  that  this  haae  mnite 
ii-;is  not  done  with  his  consent ;  it  was  Um  bod,  e»en  for  fnaae, 
nnil  caused  a  general  hurrur.  The  duki^'a  heir  hastened  to  nmkt 
n  treaty  with  King  Huiiy,  and  tlie  FVeuoh  Queen  cupi^  that 
lier  huHfannd  should  miiscut  to  it,  whaten;r  it  wtH.  Hf^titj  made 
pence,  on  condiliou  of  receiving  the  Prineces  Catherine  in  marri^i^ 
mill  being  made  Itcgent  of  Franec  during  the  rest  of  tho  King^ 
lif'^time,  and  suueeeding  to  the  French  crown  at  bis  death.  He  ww 
si-in  married  to  the  beiutifal  PriDce»i,  and  took  her  proudly  boat 
to  England,  where  she  was  ciDwnwl  with  great  houuur  ami  gloty. 

This  peace  waa  called  the  Perpetu&l  Peace ;  wc  shall  soon  aoo  bo* 
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'ear  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign,  King  Henry  the  Fifth 
nssed  away. 

Slowly  and  mournfully  they  carried  his  embalmed  body  in  a  pro- 
ession  of  great  state  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Rouen  where  his  Queen 
iras :  from  whom  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death  was  concealed 
tptil  he  h^  been  dead  some  days.  Thence,  lying  on  a  bed  of 
rimson  and  gold,  with  a  golden  crown  upon  the  head,  and  a  golden 
•II  and  8%ept>ne  lying  in  the  nerveless  hands,  they  carried  it  to  Calais, 
^ith  such  a  great  retinue  as  seemed  to  dye  the  road  black.  The 
Cing  of  Scotland  acted  as  chief  mourner,  all  the  Royal  Household 
oUowed,  the  knights  wore  black  armour  and  black  plumes  of 
aathers,  crowds  of  men  bore  torches,  making  the  night  as  light  as 
ay ;  and  the  widowed  Princess  foUowed  last  of  all.  At  Calais  there 
ma  a  fleet  of  ships  to  bring  the  funeral  host  to  Dover.  And  so,  by 
ray  of  London  Bridge,  where  the  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted 
B  it  passed  along,  they  brought  the  body  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
nd  there  buried  it  with  great  respect. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

england  under  henry  the  sixth. 

Part  the  First. 

It  had  been  the  wish  of  the  late  Ring,  that  while  his  in&nt  son 
liSQ  Henry  the  Sixth,  at  this  time  only  nine  months  old,  was 
nder  age,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  should  be  appointed  Reagent 
lie  English  Parliament,  however,  preferred  to  appoint  a  Council 
f  Regency,  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  its  head :  to  be  repre- 
snted,  in  his  absence  only,  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  Par- 
ament  would  seem  to  have  been  wise  in  this,  for  Gloucester  soon 
iiowed  himself  to  be  ambitious  and  troublesome,  and,  in  the  grati- 
cation  of  his  own  personal  schemes,  gave  dangerous  offence  to  the 
hike  of  Burgundy,  which  was  with  difficulty  adjusted. 

As  that  duke  declined  the  Regency  of  France,  it  was  bestowed 
y  the  poor  French  King  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  But,  the 
Vench  King  dying  within  two  months,  the  Dauphin  instantly 
nerted  his  claim  to  the  French  throne,  and  was  actually  crowned 
nder  the  title  of  Charles  the  Seventh.  The  Duke  of  Bedford, 
)  be  a  match  for  him,  entered  into  a  friendly  league  with  the 
hikes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  and  gave  them  his  two  sisters  in 
uuTiage.  War  with  France  was  immediately  renewed,  and  the 
^erpctual  Peace  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
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Ill  the  fiist  campaign,  the  En^isli,  luilnl  liy  thix  lUlJaiioe^  wot 
sp<t'dilf  auccesBfii].  As  ScotJuii'l,  however,  hail  srnt  the  FtmA 
five  thooBand  men,  and  might  send  moro,  or  attack  the  Norili  ■/ 
Eiighind  while  Englaml  was  busy  with  Fran<%  it  was  catiaidBBl 
thiit  it  would  be  a  gooil  thing  to  offer  the  Scottish  King,  Juub, 
who  had  been  so  long  imprisoned,  his  liber^,  on  hU  |*jiiig  forO 
thuusand  pounds  for  hie  boanl  and  lodging  during  ninotMO  yan, 
nnti  ungaging  to  forbid  his  subjects  from  aerrisg  under  tba  fli(  <f 
France.  It  ia  pleaannt  to  know,  not  only  that  tlie  amiable  aipUn 
at  last  reguned  his  fivodom  upon  these  tcnns,  but,  that  h»  namM 
a  iii:<ble  EoglLeh  lady,  with  whom  he  h»l  hwa  long  in  hnt,  tai 
bi'ciime  aa  excellent  King.  I  am  afraid  we  have  met  witfc  mms 
Kings  in  this  bbtury,  and  shall  in<.vt  witli  boeqo  more,  whu  wodl 
have  been  very  muuli  the  better,  and  wimld  have  left  the  worU  miKi 
)iagi])tcr,  if  thej  had  been  imprisoned  Dineteen  years  too. 

lu  the  second  campaign,  the  Engh^h  gained  a  uonaiilirrubk  rietny 
lit  \'emeiul,  in  a  battle  which  was  chiefly  remnrlcabi'!,  otbcnria; 
for  their  nsorting  to  the  odd  expedient  of  tying  tlieir  bo^gage-lMiaa 
tiit,'<?ther  by  the  heads  and  tails,  and  jumbling  them  up  with  At 
iKij^gogie,  90  as  to  uonvert  them  into  a  aort  of  live  fortifimtioa — 
wliicli  was  found  useful  to  the  troops,  but  which  I  should  thiaka^ 
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Pakt  the  Second, 
the  story  of  joan  of  abc. 

In  a  remote  Tillage  among  some  wild  hillfi  in  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine, there  lived  a  countryman  whose  name  was  Jacques  d'Arc. 
He  had  a  daughter,  Joan  of  Arc,  who  was  at  this  time  in  her 
twentieth  year.  She  had  been  a  solitary  girl  from  her  childhood ; 
she  had  often  tended  sheep  and  cattle  for  whole  days  where  no  human 
figure  was  seen  or  human  voice  heard ;  and  she  had  often  knelt,  for 
hours  together,  in  the  gloomy  empty  little  village  chapel,  looking  up 
at  the  altar  and  at  the  dim  lamp  burning  before  it,  until  she  fancied 
that  she  saw  shadowy  figures  standing  there,  and  even  that  she 
heard  them  speak  to  her.  The  people  in  that  part  of  France  were 
very  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  they  had  many  ghostly  tales 
to  tell  about  what  they  had  dreamed,  and  what  they  saw  among  the 
lonely  hills  when  the  clouds  and  the  mists  were  resting  on  them.  So, 
they  easily  believed  that  Joan  saw  strange  sights,  and  they  whispered 
among  themselves  that  angels  and  spirits  talked  to  her. 

At  last,  Joan  told  her  father  that  she  had  one  day  been  surprised 
by  a  great  unearthly  light,  and  had  afterwards  heard  a  solenm 
voice,  which  said  it  was  Saint  Michael's  voice,  telling  her  that  she  was 
to  go  and  help  the  Dauphin.  S(X)n  after  this  (she  said).  Saint 
Catherine  and  Saint  Margaret  had  appeared  to  her  with  sparkHng 
crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  had  encouraged  her  to  bo  virtuous 
and  resolute.  These  visions  had  returned  sometimes;  but  the 
Voices  very  often ;  and  the  Voices  always  said,  "  Joan,  thou  art 
appointed  by  Heaven  to  go  and  help  the  Dauphin  ! "  She  almost 
always  heard  them  while  the  chapel  bells  were  ringing. 

There  is  no  doubt,  now,  that  Joan  believed  she  saw  and  heard 
these  things.  It  is  very  weU  known  that  such  delusions  are  a 
disease  which  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  there  were  figures  of  Saint  Michael,  and  Saint  Cathe- 
rine, and  Saint  Margaret,  in  the  little  chapel  (where  they  would  be 
very  likely  to  have  shining  crowns  upon  their  heads),  and  that 
they  first  gave  Joan  the  idea  of  those  three  personages.  She  had 
long  been  a  moping,  fanciful  girl,  and,  though  she  was  a  very  good 
girl,  I  dare  say  she  was  a  little  vain,  and  wishful  for  notoriety. 

Her  father,  something  wiser  than  his  neighbours,  said,  *'  I  tell 
thee,  Joan,  it  is  thy  fancy.  Thou  hadst  better  have  a  kind  hus- 
band to  take  care  of  thee,  girl,  and  work  to  employ  thy  mind  ! " 
But  Joan  told  him  in  reply,  that  she  had  taken  a  vow  never  to 
have  a  husband,  and  that  she  must  go  as  Heaven  directed  her,  to 
help  the  Dauphin. 
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It  bappenecl,  unfortimately  for  her  &ther'8  persuasions,  and  most 
unfortunately  for  the  poor  girl,  too,  that  a  party  of  the  Dauphin's 
enemies  found  their  way  into  the  viUage  while  Joan's  disorder  was 
at  this  point,  and  burnt  the  chapel,  and  drove  out  the  inhabitants. 
The  cruelties  she  saw  committed,  touched  Joan's  heart  and  made 
her  worse.  She  said  that  the  Voices  and  the  figures  were  now  con- 
tinually with  her ;  that  they  told  her  she  was  the  girl  who,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  prophecy,  was  to  deliver  France ;  and  she  must  go 
and  help  the  Dauphin,  and  must  remain  with  him  until  he  should 
be  crowned  at«Rheims :  and  that  she  must  travel  a  long  way  to  a 
eertain  lord  named  Baudricourt,  who  could  and  would  bring  her 
into  the  Dauphin's  presence. 

As  her  father  still  said,  "  I  tell  thee,  Joan,  it  is  thy  fancy,"  she 
set  off  to  find  out  this  lord,  accompanied  by  an  uncle,  a  poor  village 
wheelwright  and  cart-maker,  who  believed  in  the  reality  of  her 
visions.  They  travelled  a  long  way  and  went  on  and  on,  over  a 
rough  countiy,  full  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  men,  and  of  all 
kinds  of  robbers  and  marauders,  until  they  came  to  where  this  lord 
was. 

When  his  servants  told  him  that  there  was  a  poor  peasant  girl 
named  Joan  of  Arc,  accompanied  by  nobody  but  an  old  village 
wheelwright  and  cart-maker,  who  wished  to  see  him  because  she 
was  commanded  to  help  the  Dauphin  and  save  France,  Baudricourt 
burst  out  a  laughing,  and  bade  them  send  the  girl  away.  But,  he 
soon  heard  so  much  about  her  lingering  in  the  town,  and  praying 
in  the  churches,  and  seeing  visions,  and  doing  harm  to  no  one,  that 
ha  sent  for  her,  and  questioned  her.  As  she  said  the  same  things 
after  she  had  been  well  sprinkled  with  holy  water  as  she  had  said 
before  the  sprinkling,  Baudricourt  began  to  think  there  might  be 
something  in  it.  At  all  events,  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  send 
her  on  to  the  town  of  Chinon,  where  the  Dauphin  was.  So,  he 
bought  her  a  horse,  and  a  sword,  and  gave  her  two  squires  to  con- 
duct her.  As  the  Voices  had  told  Joan  that  she  was  to  wear  a 
man's  dress,  now,  she  put  one  on,  and  girded  her  sword  to  her  side, 
and  bound  spurs  to  her  heels,  and  mounted  her  horse  and  rode 
away  with  her  two  squires.  As  to  her  uncle  the  wheelwright,  he 
stood  staring  at  his  niece  in  wonder  until  she  was  out  of  sight  — 
as  well  ho  might  —  and  then  went  home  again.  The  best  place, 
too. 

Joan  and  her  two  squires  rode  on  and  on,  until  they  came  to 
Chinon,  where  she  was,  after  some  doubt,  admitted  into  the  Dau- 
phin's presence.  Picking  him  out  immediately  from  all  his  court, 
she  told  him  that  she  came  commanded  by  Heaven  to  subdue  his 
enemies  and  conduct  him  to  his  coronation  at  Rhcima.     ^Vl^  ^^^oc^ 
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tnl.l  him  (or  he  pretended  ao  nftorwards,  to  make  tbn  grttter  imr 
pn'ssion  upon  bis  soliiicrs)  a  nainbcr  of  his  eecrt-ts  known  unlj  to 
iiiaLsiJf^  and,  furthcrmutt!,  she  eaid  llieiv  was  lui  old,  old  mweti  a 
tlie  lotbedral  of  Stunt  UatLierine  at  FierbotH,  loarlut]  with  tkrc  M 
crossea  on  the  blade,  nLich  Saint  Catherine  had  ontiinni  ha  to  wm. 

Now,  nobody  knew  anytliiDg  about  this  old,  aid  awovd,  hti 
wltcu  the  otthettral  (nme  to  be  csatniued — which  wa>  iiiiwS 
iitoly  done — thcrp,  eufc  enough,  the  swoid  wm  fbuttd  I  Ihi 
Dauphin  then  rcquiKvl  a  number  of  gram  priests  ani  h&tbapt  tt 
i;ivi>  him  their  opinion  whether  the  giri  derived  Iim  pomx  ftn 
g>y«l  spirits  or  from  evil  spirits,  which  they  held  pnidi^snsly  kag 
debates  about,  in  the  course  of  which  several  learned  men  ftjl  bri 
ii^K-op  and  snored  loudly.  At  last,  when  one  gruff  old  gottlenn 
Lad  said  to  Joan,  "  What  Inngnago  do  your  YoicM  spoak  I" 
wbe-n  Joan  had  ropliol  to  the  gniff  old  gentleman. 
hknguagB  than  youni,"  ihoy  agreed  that  it  was  all  cornet, 
Juan  of  Arc  was  inspired  fVum  Heaven.  This  wonderful 
suui'o  put  DOW  heart  into  the  Dauphin's  soldiore  wbeo  tli^ 
of  it,  and  dispinteil  tlui  English  army,  who  took  Jvaa  fur  a  wibi. 

So  Joan  mountnl  horsi-  ngnin,  and  again  rode  no  and  oo,  aU9 
ahf?  t-ame  to  Orleans.     But  she  rode  now,  as  never  peMutC 
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iegen  held  the  bridge,  and  some  strong  towers  upon  the 
id  here  the  Maid  of  Orleans  attacked  them.  The  fight 
en  hours  long.  She  planted  a  scaling  ladder  with  her 
I,  and  mounted  a  tower  wall,  but  was  struck  by  an  £ng- 
in  the  nock,  and  fell  into  the  trench.  She  was  carried 
the  arrow  was  taken  out,  during  which  operation  she 
and  cried  with  the  pain,  as  any  other  girl  might  have 
.  presently  she  said  that  the  Voices  were  speaking  to  her 
ng  her  to  rest.  After  a  while,  she  got  up,  and  was  again 
n  the  fight.  When  the  English  who  had  seen  her  fall 
Msed  her  dead,  saw  this,  they  were  troubled  with  the 
fears,  and  some  of  them  cried  out  that  they  beheld  Saint 
n  a  white  horse  (probably  Joan  herself)  fighting  for  the 
They  lost  the  bridge,  and  lost  the  towers,  and  next  day 
hain  of  forts  on  fire,  and  left  the  place. 
Lord  Suffolk  himself  retired  no  farther  than  the  town  of 
ehich  was  only  a  few  miles  off,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  be- 
i  ther^,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner.  As  the  white  banner 
wall,  she  was  struck  upon  the  head  with  a  stone,  and 
tumbled  down  into  the  ditch ;  but,  she  only  cried  all 
as  she  lay  there,  "  On,  on,  my  countrymen  !  And  fear 
)r  the  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands ! ''  Af- 
lew  success  of  the  Maid's,  several  other  fortresses  and 
ich  had  previously  held  out  against  the  Dauphin  were 
ip  vrithout  a  battle ;  and  at  Patay  she  defeated  the  re- 
>f  the  English  army,  and  set  up  her  victorious  white 
a  field  where  twelve  hundred  Englishmen  lay  dead. 
f  urged  the  Dauphin  (who  always  kept  out  of  the  way 
"6  was  any  fighting)  to  proceed  to  Rheims,  as  the  first 
r  mission  was  accomplished  ;  and  to  complete  the  whole 
TOwncd  there.  Tlie  Dauphin  was  in  no  particular  hurry 
as  Rheims  was  a  long  way  off,  and  the  English  and  the 
burgundy  were  still  strong  in  the  country  through  which 
lay.  However,  they  set  forth,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  rode  on  and  on,  upon  her  white  war- 
in  her  shining  armour.  Whenever  they  came  to  a  town 
ded  readily,  the  soldiers  believed  in  her ;  but,  whenever 
to  a  town  which  gave  them  any  trouble,  they  began  to 
lat  she  was  an  impostor.  The  latter  was  particularly 
at  Troyes,  which  finally  yielded,  however,  through  the 
of  one  Richanl,  a  friar  of  the  place.  Friar  Richard  was 
doubt  about  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  until  he  had  sprinkled 
rith  holy  water,  and  had  also  well  sprinkled  the  thresh- 
gate  by  which  she  came  into  the  city.     Fixidvsi^^VVAX**^ 
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iLiuilt'  110  change  in  her  or  the  gate,  he  said,  as  the  other  gnre  tii 
•ri'tjtlomcn  huJ  said,  that  it  was  all  right,  and  became  ber  gtmt 

?So,  at  last,  b;  dint  of  riding  on  and  on,  the  Maid  of  Orlou^ 
:iii'l  the  DauphiD,  and  thL-  ten  thousand  somt-tiiues  believing  and 

rijiiii'tiines  uiibi;lii.'viDg  uii'n,  eamc  to  Khi^inis.  And  in  the  great 
iMilivJral  of  Ithoim?,  the  Dauphin  actually  was  crowned  Cbaria 
ilio  f-ivcuth  ill  a  great  assembly  of  the  people.  Then,  the  Maid, 
\ih<>  with  her  white  banner  stood  beside  the  King  in  that  hour  of 
liis  tiiiimph,  kneeled  dovrn  upon  the  pavement  at  hia  feet,  and  said, 
witli  tears,  that  what  she  had  bet-n  inspired  to  do,  was  done,  and 
lh;ii  the  only  recompense  she  asked  for,  was,  that  she  should  nov 
linvo  teare  to  go  back  to  her  distant  home,  and  her  etunlily  in- 
irifliilous  father,  and  her  first  simple  cBcort  the  village  wheelvriglii 
;ii)il  i-art maker.  But  the  King  said  "  Ko  ! "  and  made  her  and  bn 
I'aiiiily  as  noble  as  a  King  could,  and  settled  npon  her  tbe  income 
i.if  :i  Count. 

Ah  :  happy  bnd  it  been  fur  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  if  she  had  le- 
fviiiii'J  her  mftic  divfS  that  day,  and  bod  gone  home  to  the  iittk 
cliiilt'l  and  the  wild  hills,  and  hod  forgotten  all  these  things,  and 
Ii!id  t'een  a  good  man's  wife,  and  had  heuni  qu  stranfcr  Yoicee  tl 
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chelle,  who  said  she  was  inspired  to  tell  where  there  were  treasures 
of  buried  money  —  though  she  never  did  —  and  then  Joan  accident- 
ally broke  the  old,  old  sword,  and  others  said  that  her  power  was 
broken  with  it.  Finally,  at  the  siege  of  Compi^gne,  held  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  where  she  did  valiant  service,  she  was  basely 
left  alone  in  a  retreat,  though  facing  about  and  fighting  to  the  last ; 
and  an  archer  pulled  her  off  her  horse. 

0  the  uproar  that  was  made,  and  the  thanksgivings  that  were 
sung,  about  the  capture  of  this  one  poor  country-girl !  O  the  way 
in  which  she  was  demanded  to  be  tried  for  sorcery  and  heresy,  and 
anything  else  you  like,  by  the  Inquisitor-General  of  France,  and  by 
this  great  man,  and  by  that  great  man,  until  it  is  wearisome  to 
think  of !  She  was  bought  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  for 
ten  thousand  francs,  and  was  shut  up  in  her  narrow  prison :  plain 
Joan  of  Arc  again,  and  Maid  of  Orleans  no  more. 

1  should  never  have  done  if  I  were  to  tell  you  how  they  had  Joaa 
out  to  examine  her,  and  cross-examine  her,  and  re-€xamine  her,  and 
worry  her  into  saying  anything  and  everything ;  and  how  all  sorts 
of  scholars  and  doctors  bestowed  their  utmost  todiousness  upon  her. 
Sixteen  times  she  was  brought  out  and  shut  up  again,  and  worried, 
and  entrapped,  and  argued  with,  until  she  was  heart-sick  of  the 
dreary  business.  On  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind  she  was  brought 
into  a  burial-place  at  Rouen,  dismally  decorated  with  a  scaffold,  and 
a  stake  and  faggots,  and  the  executioner,  and  a  pulpit  with  a  friar 
therein,  and  an  awful  sermon  really.  It  is  very  affecting  to  know 
that  even  at  that  pass  the  poor  girl  honoured  the  mean  vermin  of 
a  King,  who  had  so  used  her  for  his  purposes  and  so  abandoned  her ; 
and,  that  while  she  had  been  regardless  of  reproaches  heaped  upon 
herself,  she  spoke  out  courageously  for  him. 

It  was  natural  in  one  so  young  to  hold  to  life.  To  save  her  life, 
she  signed  a  declaration  prepared  for  her — signed  it  vrith  a  cross, 
for  she  couldn't  write  —  that  all  her  visions  and  Voices  had  come 
from  the  Devil.  Upon  her  i-ecanting  the  past,  and  protesting  that 
she  would  never  wear  a  man's  dress  in  future,  she  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  ^*  on  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  the  water  of 
affliction." 

But,  on  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  the  water  of  affliction,  the  visions 
and  the  Voices  soon  returned.  It  was  quite  natural  that  they 
should  do  so,  for  that  kind  of  disease  is  much  aggravated  by  fast- 
ing, loneliness,  and  anxiety  of  mind.  It  was  not  only  got  out  oi 
Joan  that  she  considered  herself  inspired  again,  but,  she  was  taken 
in  a  man's  dress,  which  had  been  left — to  entrap  her — in  her 
prison,  and  which  she  put  on,  in  her  solitude;  perhaps,  in  remem- 
brance of  her  past  glories,  perhaps,  because  the  imaginarY  V^v(«^ 

2k 
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t«\'\  lier.  Fur  this  rolajwe  into  the  sorwrj'  and  heresy  luid  anytbing 
cIm-  viHi  liki-,  shv  was  j^ititi'iii-cd  tu  be  burnt  to  death.  And,  in  the 
iii:ii'ki't-i)liu.'e  of  Kinii'ii,  iu  the  hiiloous  drees  which  the  monks  hid 
iiivi-iicotl  for  sui'L  sjiti'tacli's  ;  with  [)rii«ts  and  bishops  sitting  in  « 
pilli'rj-  looking  on,  though  some  had  the  Christinu  grace  to  g«  awar, 
uii:il>li'  to  rndiire  thi'  inthmous  sa'nt- ;  this  shriokiug  girl  —  last  Ken 
Miiiilst  the  »inuke  and  fire,  holding  a  crucifix  between  her  liand^ : 
i:i.-t  heanl,  calUiig  upon  Clirist  —  was  burnt  to  ashea.  They  threw 
hiT  ashes  into  the  river  Seine;  but  they  will  rise  against  her  murder- 
ITS  on  the  last  Jay. 

Iroin  the  moment  of  her  capture,  neither  the  French  King  nor 
•  >ik  single  man  in  nil  his  court  raised  a  finger  to  sare  her.  It  if 
II' 1  lUfLiK-e  of  them  that  theymny  have  never  really  belie*-ed  in  her, 
III'  iliat  they  may  have  won  her  vietoiies  by  their  skill  and  bravery. 
'I'll'.'  more  they  pretended  tu  believe  iu  her,  the  more  they  had  caused 
ln-r  to  believe  in  herself;  and  elie  hail  vreT  been  true  to  them, 
iv^r  brave,  ever  uobly  devoted.  But,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  they, 
wi:<.i  were  in  all  things  false  to  themselves,  tiilse  to  one  another, 
IUImL'  to  their  conntiy,  false  to  Heaven,  false  to  Earth,  should  be 
innistera  of  ingratitude  and  treacher}'  to  a  helpless  peasant  girL 

III  the  picturestittc  old  town  of  Rouen,  where  werds  and  gius 
t  the  cathedral  towers,  and    the  Teiierable   T" 
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great  French  conquests,  the  town  of  Calais  alone  remained  in  Eng- 
lish hands. 

While  these  victories  and  defeats  were  taking  place  in  the  course 
of  time,  many  strange,  things  happened  at  home.  The  young  King, 
as  he  grew  up,  proved  to  be  very  unlike  his  great  father,  and  showed 
himself  a  miserable  puny  creature.  There  was  no  harm  in  him  — 
he  had  a  great  aversion  to  shedding  blood :  which  was  something  — 
but,  he  was  a  weak,  silly,  helpless  young  man,  and  a  mere  shuttle- 
cock to  the  great  lordly  battledores  about  the  Court. 

Of  these  battledores,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  a  relation  of  the  King, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  were  at  first  the  most  powerful.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  had  a  wife,  who  was  nonsensically  accused  of 
practising  witchcraft  to  cause  the  King's  death  and  lead  to  her  hus- 
band's coming  to  the  throne,  he  being  the  next  heir.  She  was 
charged  with  having,  by  the  help  of  a  ridiculous  old  woman  named 
Margery  (who  was  called  a  witch),  made  a  little  waxen  doll  in  the 
King's  likeness,  and  put  it  before  a  slow  fire  that  it  might  gradually 
melt  away.  It  was  supposed,  in  such  cases,  that  the  death  of  the 
person  whom  the  doll  was  made  to  represent,  was  sure  to  happen. 
Whether  the  duchess  was  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of  them,  and 
really  did  make  such  a  doll  with  such  an  intention,  I  don't  know ; 
but,  you  and  I  know  very  well  that  she  might  have  made  a  thou- 
sand dolls,  if  she  had  been  stupid  enough,  and  might  have  melted 
them  all,  without  hurting  the  King  or  anybody  else.  However,  she 
was  tried  for  it,  and  so  was  old  Margery,  and  so  was  one  of  the 
duke's  chaplains,  who  was  charged  with  having  assisted  them.  Both 
he  and  Margery  were  put  to  death,  and  the  duchess,  after  being 
taken  on  foot  and  bearing  a  lighted  candle,  three  times  round  the 
City,  as  a  penanoo,  was  imprisoned  for  life.  The  duke,  himself, 
took  all  this  pretty  quietly,  and  made  as  little  stir  about  the  mat- 
ter as  if  he  were  rather  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  duchess. 

But,  he  was  not  destined  to  keep  himself  out  of  trouble  long. 
The  royal  shuttlecock  being  three-and-twenty,  the  battledores  were 
very  anxious  to  get  him  married.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  wanted 
him  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac ;  but,  the  Car- 
dinal and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  were  all  for  Makoaret,  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Sicily,  who  they  knew  was  a  resolute  ambitious 
woman  and  would  govern  the  King  as  she  chose.  To  make  friends 
with  this  lady,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  went  over  to  arrange  the 
match,  consented  to  accept  her  for  the  King's  wife  without  any 
fortune,  and  even  to  give  up  the  two  most  valuable  possessions 
England  then  had  in  France.  So,  the  marriage  was  arranged,  on 
terms  very  advantageous  to  the  larly  ;  and  Lonl  Suffolk  brought  her 
to  England,  and  she  was  married  at  Westminster.     On  what  pre- 
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lilt;  this  Queen  niul  her  party  charged  the  Duke  of  Glonoertcr 
itii  lijrrh  trcosuD  within  a  couple  of  ycara,  it  is  impossible  to  nuke 
il.  tho  mutter  is  so  ciinrusnl ;  but,  they  prcteuded  that  the  King's 
I'  was  iu  danger,  and  they  tuok  the  duke  prisoner.  A  fortnight 
ti  rwanis,  he  was  found  dead  in  bed  (they  said),  and  his  body  was 
own  to  the  people,  aud  LonI  Sufiblk  eamc  in  for  the  best  part  of 
-^  estates.  You  know  by  this  time  how  strangely  liable  state 
i<.>nciBwerc  to  sudden  death. 

[f  Cardinal  Hcaiitort  had  any  hand  in  this  matter,  it  did  him  no 
«hI,  for  he  died  within  six  weeks;  thinking  it  very  hard  and  cnti- 
,#  —  at  eighty  years  old  !  —  that  he  could  not  live  to  be  Pope. 

This  was  the  time  when  England  had  completed  her  loss  of  oB 
■r  great  Freneh  i-oiujuests.  The  people  charged  the  loss  princi- 
lly  upon  the  E:irl  of  Suffolk,  now  a  duke,  who  had  made  those 
^y  terms  about  the  Royal  iliirriuge,  and  who,  they  believed,  had 
on  been  bought  by  France.     So  he  vas  impeaehcd  as  n  traitor, 

il  frn-ftt  number  of  charges,  but  chiefly  on  accusations  of  having 
l<'i|  the  French  Kin;;,  and  of  designing  to  make  his  own  son  King 

Krigland.  The  Commons  and  the  people  being  violent  against 
Hi.  tiic  King  was  made  (by  his  friends)  to  interpose  to  save  him, 

liaiiishing  him  fur  five  years,  aud  prorog<ung  the  Parliament 
w  <luke  had  mui'h  ado  to  escape  from  a  London  mob,  two  thou- 
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battledores  and  such  a  poor  shuttlecock ;  and  the  Kentish  men  rose 
up  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  Their  place  of  assembly 
was  Blackheath,  where,  headed  by  Jack,  they  put  forth  two  papers, 
which  they  called  **The  Complaint  of  the  Commons  of  Kent,"  and 
"  The  Requests  of  the  Captain  of  the  Great  Assembly  in  Kent." 
They  then  retired  to  Scvenoaks.  The  royal  army  coming  up  with 
them  here,  they  beat  it  and  killed  their  general.  Then,  Jack 
dressed  himself  in  the  dead  general's  armour,  and  led  his  men  to 
London. 

Jack  passed  into  the  City  from  Southwark,  oTer  the  bridge,  and 
entered  it  in  triumph,  giving  the  strictest  orders  to  his  men  not  to 
plunder.  Having  made  a  show  of  his  forces  there,  while  the  citi- 
zens looked  on  quietly,  he  went  back  into  Southwark  in  good  order, 
and  passed  the  night.  Next  day,  he  came  back  again,  having  got 
hold  in  the  meantime  of  Lord  Say,  an  unpopular  nobleman.  Says 
Jack  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  judges :  "  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
make  a  tribunal  in  Guildhall,  and  try  me  this  nobleman  t "  The 
court  being  hastily  made,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  Jack  and  his 
men  cut  his  head  off  on  Comhill.  They  also  cut  off  the  head  of 
his  son-in-law,  and  then  went  back  in  good  order  to  Southwark 
again. 

But,  although  the  citizens  could  bear  the  beheading  of  an  un- 
popular lord,  they  could  not  bear  to  have  their  houses  pillaged. 
And  it  did  so  happen  that  Jack,  after  dinner  —  perhaps  he  had 
drunk  a  little  too  much  —  began  to  plunder  the  house  where  he 
lodged ;  upon  which,  of  course,  his  men  began  to  imitate  him. 
Wherefore,  the  Londoners  took  counsel  with  Lord  Scales,  who  had 
a  thousand  soldiers  in  the  Tower;  and  defended  London  Bridge, 
and  kept  Jack  and  his  people  out.  This  advantage  gained,  it  was 
resolved  by  divers  great  men  to  divide  Jack's  army  in  the  old  way, 
by  making  a  great  many  promises  on  behalf  of  the  state,  that  were 
never  intended  to  be  performed.  This  did  divide  them  ;  some  of 
Jack's  men  saying  that  they  ought  to  take  the  conditions  which 
were  offered,  and  others  saying  that  they  ought  not,  for  they  were 
only  a  snare;  some  going  home  at  once  ;  others  staying  where  they 
were ;  and  all  doubting  and  quarrelling  among  themselves. 

Jack,  who  was  in  two  minds  about  fighting  or  accepting  a  par- 
don, and  who  indeed  did  both,  saw  at  last  that  there  was  nothing  to 
expect  from  his  men,  and  that  it  was  very  likely  some  of  them 
would  deliver  him  up  and  get  a  reward  of  a  thousand  marks,  which 
was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  So,  after  they  had  travelled  and 
quarrelled  all  the  way  from  Southwark  to  Blackheath,  and  from 
Blackheath  to  Rochester,  he  mounted  a  good  horse  and  galloped 
away  into  Sussex.    But,  there  galloped  after  him,  on  a  better  horBe, 
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ono  Akz&itdcr  Iden,  wbo  came  up  with  Lim,  bad  a  hard  fight  with 
hiiii,  and  killed  him.  J*--k'K  head  waa  aetftloft  on  London  Bridgn, 
with  tlio  Cifo  looking  towards  Blackhcutb,  where  he  Irnil  ruiiscd  his 
Uii^' ;  and  AlexaadcT  Iden  got  the  thousand  marks. 

it  i^  aappoeed  t^  eome,  that  the  Duke  of  York,  who  bad  been 
rcTiwved  from  a  high  post  abroad  through  the  Queena  ioaucnw, 
and  sent  out  of  the  way,  to  govern  Irclan<l,  vM  at  the  bottom  of 
this  rising  of  Jack  and  his  m^n,  hccauae  be  wanbxl  to  trouble  tlie 
government.  He  claimed  (though  not  yet  publicly)  to  have  a  bet- 
ter right  to  the  throne  than  Heniy  of  Lancaster,  as  one  of  the 
fiiniil)-  of  the  Earl  of  March,  whom  Henry  the  Fourth  bnd  set  agid& 
Toiiciiing  this  cltum,  which,  being  through  female  relationship,  was 
not  ueeording  to  the  usual  descent,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Heniy 
the  Fourth  waa  the  free  choice  of  the  people  and  the  Parliament, 
and  that  bis  &mily  hud  now  rdgneid  undisputeil  for  sixty  yeara. 
The  memory  of -Heniy  the  Fifth  was  so  famous,  and  the  Englieb 
people  loved  it  so  much,  that  the  Cuke  of  York's  claim  would, 
porLapg,  never  have  been  thought  of  (it  would  have  been  bo  hope- 
less) but  fbr  the  unfortunate  eareumatauce  of  the  present  King's 
being  by  this  time  quite  an  idiot,  and  the  eountry  very  ill  governed. 
Tiieae  two  drcumstaucea  gave  the  Duke  of  York  a  power  he  conUi 
not  otherwise  have  had.  ^^ 
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man,  unwilling  to  involve  England  in  new  troubles,  that  he  did 
not  take  advantage  of  the  general  discontent  at  this  time,  but 
really  acted  for  the  public  good.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  the  King  being  now  so  much  worse  that  he  could  not 
be  carried  about  and  shown  to  the  people  with  any  decency,  the 
duke  was  made  Lord  Protector  of  the  kingdom,  until  the  King 
should  recover,  or  the  Prince  should  come  of  age.  At  the  same 
time  the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  So,  now 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  down,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  up. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  the  King  recovered  his  memory 
and  some  spark  of  sense ;  upon  which  the  Queen  used  her  power 
—  which  recovered  with  him — to  get  the  Protector  disgraced,  and 
her  favourite  released.  So  now  the  Duke  of  York  was  down,  and 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  was  up. 

These  ducal  ups  and  downs  gradually  separated  the  whole  nation 
into  the  two  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  led  to  those  ter- 
rible civil  wars  long  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Red  and  White 
Roses,  because  the  red  rose  was  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  the  white  rose  was  the  badge  of  the  House  of  York. 

The  Duke  of  York,  joined  by  some  other  powerful  noblemen  of 
the  White  Rose  party,  and  leading  a  small  army,  met  the  King 
with  another  small  army  at  St.  Alban's,  and  demanded  that  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  should  be  given  up.  The  poor  King,  being  made 
to  say  in  answer  that  he  would  sooner  die,  was  instantly  attacked. 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  killed,  and  the  King  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  neck,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  poor 
tanner.  Whereupon,  the  Duke  of  York  went  to  him,  led  him 
with  great  submission  to  the  Abbey,  and  said  he  was  very  sorry 
for  what  had  happened.  Having  now  the  King  in  his  possession, 
he  got  a  Parliament  summoned  and  himself  once  more  made  Pro- 
tector, but,  only  for  a  few  months;  for,  on  the  King  getting  a 
little  better  again,  the  Queen  and  her  party  got  him  into  their  pos- 
session, and  disgraced  the  duke  once  more.  So,  now  the  Duke  of 
York  was  down  again. 

Some  of  the  best  men  in  power,  seeing  the  danger  of  these  con- 
stant changes,  tried  even  then  to  prevent  the  Re<l  and  the  White 
Rose  Wars.  They  brought  about  a  great  council  in  London  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  The  White  Roses  assembled  in  Blackfriars, 
the  Red  Roses  in  Whitefriars ;  and  some  good  priests  communicated 
between  them,  and  made  the  proceedings  known  at  evening  to  the 
King  and  the  judges.  They  ended  in  a  peaceful  agreement  that 
there  should  be  no  more  quarrelling ;  and  there  was  a  great  royal 
procession  to  Saint  PauFs,  in  which  the  Queen  walked  arm-in-arm 
with  her  old  enemy,  the  Puke  of  York,  to  show  the  people  b(^m 
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I'ljuifortable  they  all  were.  This  state  of  peace  lastetl  half  a  ym, 
u  liLii  'J.  dispute  between  the  Eaii  of  Warwick  (one  of  the  Duke^ 
jMjwirful  friends)  and  some  of  the  Kiog's  servontB  at  Court,  led  to 
nn  altuek  upon  that  Earl — who  was  a  ^Vhite  Rose  —  and  to  a 
budilt'n  breaking  out  of  all  old  animosities.  So,  here  were  greater 
u|>j  ;itid  downs  than  ever. 

Tlicrc  vcre  even  greater  upe  and  downs  than  these,  soon  after. 
Al'u-T  various  battles,  the  Duke  of  York  fled  to  Ireland,  and  his 
s<.>n  the  Earl  of  Uareh  to  Calus,  with  their  friends  the  Earls  of 
Kalisbiiiy  and  Warwick  ;  and  a  Parliament  was  held  declaring  them 
ull  triiitors.  Little  the  woree  for  this,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  pres- 
I'lilly  came  bock,  landed  in  Kent,  was  joined  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Ciutirbury  and  other  powerful  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  engaged 
till'  King's  forces  at  Northampton,  signally  defeated  them,  and 
toiik  tlie  King  himself  prisoner,  who  was  found  in  hia  t«nt  War- 
^vick  would  have  boeu  glad,  I  date  say,  to  have  taken  the  Queoi 
and  Prince  too,  but  they  escaped  into  Wales  and  thence  into 
Si'iiiland. 

Ttie  King  was  carried  by  the  victorious  force  straight  to  Ixmdon, 
:inJ  made  to  call  a  new  Parliament,  which  immediately  declared 
t)Kit  tlio  Duke  of  York  and  those  other  noblemen  were  not  tntitors, 
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near  Wakefield,  and  the  Red  Roses  defied  him  to  come  out  on 
Wakefield  Green,  and  fight  them  then  and  there.  His  generals 
said,  he  had  best  wait  until  his  gallant  son,  the  Earl  of  March, 
came  up  with  his  power ;  but,  he  was  determined  to  accept  the 
challenge.  He  did  so,  in  an  evil  hour.  He  was  hotly  pressed  on 
all  sides,  two  thousand  of  his  men  lay  dead  on  Wakefield  Green, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner.  They  set  him  down  in  mock 
state  on  an  ant-hill,  and  twisted  grass  about  his  head,  and  pre- 
tended to  pay  court  to  him  on  their  knees,  saying,  *'  0  King,  with- 
out a  kingdom,  and  Prince  without  a  people,  we  hope  your  gracious 
Miyesty  is  very  well  and  happy ! "  They  did  worse  than  this ; 
they  cut  his  head  off,  and  handed  it  on  a  pole  to  the  Queen,  who 
laughed  with  delight  when  she  saw  it  (you  recollect  their  walking 
80  religiously  and  comfortably  to  Saint  Paul's !),  and  had  it  fixed, 
with  a  paper  crown  upon  its  head,  on  the  walls  of  York.  The 
Earl  of  Salisbury  lost  his  head,  too ;  and  the  Duke  of  York's  sec- 
ond son,  a  handsome  boy  who  was  flying  with  his  tutor  over 
Wakefield  Bridge,  was  stabbed  in  the  heart  by  a  murderous  lord 
—  Lord  Clifford  by  name  —  whose  father  had  been  killed  by  the 
White  Roses  in  the  fight  at  St.  Alban's.  There  was  awful  sacri- 
fice of  life  in  this  battle,  for  no  quarter  was  given,  and  the  Queen 
was  wild  for  revenge.  When  men  unnaturally  fight  against  their 
own  countrymen,  they  are  always  observed  to  be  more  unnaturally 
cruel  and  filled  with  rage  than  they  arc  against  any  other  enemy. 

But,  Lord  Clifford  had  stabbed  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York  —  not  the  first.  The  eldest  son,  Edward  Earl  of  March, 
was  at  Gloucester;  and,  vowing  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his 
father,  his  brother,  and  their  faithful  friends,  he  hcgan  to  march 
against  the  Queen.  He  had  to  turn  and  fight  a  great  body  of 
Welsh  and  Irish  first,  who  worried  his  advance.  These  he  defeated 
in  a  great  fight  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Hereford,  where  he  be- 
headed a  number  of  the  Red  Roses  taken  in  battle,  in  retaliation 
for  the  beheading  of  the  White  Roses  at  Wakefield.  The  Queen 
had  the  next  turn  of  beheading.  Having  moved  towards  London, 
and  falling  in,  between  St.  Alban's  and  Bamet,  with  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  White  Roses  both,  who  were 
there  with  an  army  to  oppose  her,  and  had  got  the  King  with 
them ;  she  defeated  them  with  great  loss,  and  struck  off  the  heads 
of  two  prisoners  of  note,  who  were  in  the  King's  tent  with  him, 
and  to  whom  the  Kmg  had  promised  his  protection.  Her  triumph, 
however,  was  very  short.  She  had  no  treasure,  and  her  army 
subsisted  by  plunder.  This  caused  them  to  be  hated  and  dreaded 
by  the  people,  and  particularly  by  the  London  people,  who  were 
wealthy.     As  soon  as  the  Londoners  heard  that  ^^v^dx^^^Aa^  ^ 
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March,  united  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  aUvanmg  towi 
thL>  cit;,  they  refused  to  etiad  the  Quoen  auppUea,  and  i 
gretit  rejoicing. 

Tlic  Queen  anil  her  men  retreAled  with  fJl  apoed,  and  E<[wsrd 
and  ^^'a^wick  came  on,  greetal  with  loud  acclmuutitmi  on  cvci; 
side.  The  courage,  beauty,  and  virtues  of  young  Eilward  ojuld 
not  be-  sufficiently  praised  by  the  wliole  people.  He  rode  into 
London  like  a  conqueror,  and  met  with  an  cn^uaiaetic  welooiaa. 
A  few  daya  afterwnids.  Lord  Faloonbridgie  and  the  Biahop  of  Exeter 
assembled  the  citizens  in  Siunt  John'a  Field,  Clerkeawell.  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  have  Henry  of  Lancaster  for  their  Kingt  To 
this  thoy  all  roared,  "  No,  no,  no  ! "  and  "  King  Edward !  King 
Edward  ! "  Then,  eaid  tliose  noblemen,  would  they  love  and  aem 
youag  Edwanl!  To  this  they  ftll  cried,  "Yea,  yes!"  and  threw 
up  their  caps  and  clapped  their  hnnds,  and  clie«rcd  tremendoualy. 

Therefore,  it  wa«  declared  that  by  joining  the  Queen  and  not  pro- 
tecting those  two  prisoners  of  note,  Heniy  of  Ijaucaster  had  for- 
feited ihe  crown ;  and  Edward  of  York  was  procbimed  King.  H« 
mode  n  great  speech  to  the  applauding  people  at  Westminster,  and 
sat  down  as  sovereign  of  England  on  that  throne,  on  the  golden 
covering  of  which  Ids  father  ^  wortliy  of  a  better  fate  than  the 
bloody  axe  whieh  cut  t)ie  thread  of  so  many  livee  in  England, 
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on  the  other  side.  Then,  he  went  to  London  and  was  crowned 
with  great  splendour. 

A  new  Parliament  met.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  principal  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  the  Lancaster  side 
were  declared  traitors,  and  the  King  —  who  had  very  little  human- 
ity, though  he  was  handsome  in  person  and  agreeable  in  manners 
—  resolved  to  do  all  he  could,  to  pluck  up  the  Red  Rose  root  and 
branch. 

Queen  Margaret,  however,  was  still  active  for  her  young  son. 
She  obtained  help  from  Scotland  and  from  Normandy,  and  took 
several  important  English  castles.  But,  Warwick  soon  retook 
them;  the  Queen  lost  all  her  treasure  on  board  ship  in  a  great 
storm  ;  and  both  she  and  her  son  suffered  great  misfortunes.  Once, 
in  the  winter  weather,  as  they  were  riding  through  a  forest,  they 
were  attacke<l  and  plundered  by  a  party  of  robbers ;  and,  when 
they  had  escaped  from  these  men  and  were  passing  alone  and  on 
foot  through  a  thick  dark  part  of  the  wood,  they  came,  all  at  once, 
upon  another  robber.  So  the  Queen,  with  a  stout  heart,  took  the 
little  Prince  by  the  hand,  and  going  straight  up  to  that  robber, 
said  to  him,  *^My  friend,  this  is  the  young  son  of  your  lawful 
King !  I  confide  him  to  your  care."  The  robber  was  surprised, 
but  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  fidthfully  restored  him  and  his 
mother  to  their  friends.  In  the  end,  the  Queen's  soldiers  being 
beaten  and  dispersed,  she  went  abroad  again,  and  kept  quiet  for 
the  present. 

Now,  all  this  time,  the  deposed  King  Henry  was  concealed  by  a 
Welsh  knight,  who  kept  him  close  in  his  castle.  But,  next  year, 
the  Lancaster  party  recovering  their  spirits,  raised  a  large  body  of 
men,  and  called  him  out  of  his  retirement,  to  put  him  at  their 
head.  They  were  joined  by  some  powerful  noblemen  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  King,  but  who  were  ready,  as  usual,  to  break 
their  oaths,  whenever  they  thought  there  was  anything  to  be  got  by 
it.  One  of  the  worst  things  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Red 
and  White  Roses  is  the  ease  with  which  these  noblemen,  who 
should  have  set  an  example  of  honour  to  the  people,  left  either  side 
as  they  took  slight  offence,  or  were  disappointed  in  their  greedy  ex- 
pectations, and  joined  the  other.  Well !  Warwick's  brother  soon 
beat  the  Lancastrians,  and  the  false  noblemen,  being  taken,  were 
beheaded  without  a  moment's  loss  of  time.  The  deposed  King  had 
a  narrow  escape  ;  three  of  his  servants  were  taken,  and  one  of  them 
bore  his  cap  of  estate,  which  was  set  with  pearls  and  embroidered 
with  two  golden  crowns.  However,  the  head  to  which  the  cap 
belonged  got  safely  into  Lancashire,  and  lay  pretty  quietly  there 
(the  people  in  the  secret  being  very  true)  for  more  than  a  year.    At 
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length,  an  old  monk  gave  such  intelligence  as  led  to  Henry's  being 
taken  while  he  was  sitting  at  dinner  in  a  place  called  Waddington 
HalL  He  was  immediately  sent  to  London,  and  met  at  Islington 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  whose  directions  he  was  put  upon  a 
horse,  with  his  legs  tied  under  it,  and  paraded  three  times  round 
the  pillory.  Then,  he  was  carried  off  to  the  Tower,  where  they 
treated  him  well  enough. 

The  White  Rose  being  so  triumphant,  the  young  King  abandoned 
himself  entirely  to  pleasure,  and  led  a  jovial  life.  But,  thorns 
were  springing  up  under  his  bed  of  roses,  as  he  soon  found  out 
For,  having  been  privately  married  to  Elizabeth  Woodvillk,  a 
young  widow  lady,  very  beautiful  and  very  captivating ;  and  at  last 
resolving  to  make  his  secret  known,  and  to  declare  her  his  Queen ; 
he  gave  some  offence  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  usually 
called  the  King-Maker,  because  of  his  power  and  influence,  and  be- 
cause of  his  having  lent  such  great  help  to  placing  Edward  on  the 
throne.  This  offence  was  not  lessened  by  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  Nevil  family  (the  Earl  of  Warwick's)  regarded  the  promotion  of 
the  Woodville  £unily.  For,  the  young  Queen  was  so  bent  on  pro- 
viding for  her  relations,  that  she  made  her  father  an  earl  and  a  great 
officer  of  state;  married  her  five  sisters  to  young  noblemen  of 
the  highest  rank ;  and  provided  for  her  younger  brother,  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  by  marrying  him  to  an  immensely  rich  old  duchess 
of  eighty.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  took  all  this  pretty  graciously  for 
a  man  of  his  proud  temper,  until  the  question  arose  to  whom  the 
King's  sister,  Margaret,  should  be  married.  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick said,  "  To  one  of  the  French  King's  sons,"  and  was  allowed 
to  go  over  to  the  Fnmch  King  to  make  friendly  proposals  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  hold  all  manner  of  friendly  inter>'iew8  with  him. 
But,  while  he  was  so  engaged,  the  Woodville  party  married  the 
young  lady  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  !  Upon  this  he  came  back  in 
great  rage  and  scorn,  and  shut  himself  up  discontented,  in  his  Castle 
of  Middleham. 

A  reconciliation,  though  not  a  very  sincere  one,  was  patched  up 
between  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  King,  and  lasted  until  the 
earl  married  his  daughter,  against  the  King^s  wishes,  to  the  Duke 
of  Clarence.  While  the  marriage  was  being  cclebratetl  at  Calais, 
the  people  in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  influence  of  the 
NevU  family  was  strongest,  broke  out  into  rebellion ;  their  com- 
plaint was,  that  England  was  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the  Wood- 
ville fibmily,  whom  they  demanded  to  have  removed  from  power. 
As  they  were  joined  by  great  numbers  of  people,  and  as  they  openly 
declared  that  they  were  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Wamick,  the 
King  did  not  know  what  to  do.     At  hist^  aa  he  '^x^Xxt  \a  >^i^  ^m^l 
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b.'scci'liing  bU  aid,  lit-  uniJ  his  new  BoD-iti-law  csme  over  to  Eng- 
LiikI.  :iii  1  began  to  arrange  the  business  by  sbuttiog  tbe  King  up 
in  Miilllt'ham  Castle  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Arehbiehop  of  York ; 
so  KhLTl^ind  was  not  onlj  in  the  strange  poeition  of  b&ring  two 
Kiii.'-^  :iC  once,  but  they  were  both  prisonere  at  the  same  time. 

lOi'i'ii  as  yet,  hmvever,  the  King-Muker  was  so  far  true  to  tbe 
Kin,',  tliat  he  dispersiil  a  new  rising  of  the  Lancastrians,  took  their 
Ivad'T  (jrisoner,  anil  brought  him  to  the  King,  who  ortlereil  him  to 
III'  iitiiiii'Uiatolyexei'iited.  He  presently  allowed  the  King  to  return 
t<i  Lxi'lon,  and  there  inntimerable  pledges  of  forgiveness  and  friend- 
shiji  were  exehangcil  between  them,  and  between  the  Nevila  and 
tho  \\i'odrillcs ;  the  Kings  eldest  daughter  was  promised  ia  mar- 
riai;i.'  t  J  the  heir  of  the  Nevil  family ;  and  more  friendly  oaths 
wort-  sworn,  and  more  friendly  promises  made,  than  this  book  would 
h^.M. 

L'luy  lasted  about  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the 
Ar<'liljishop  of  York  ninde  a  feast  for  the  King,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wit'k.  ^iiiil  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  at  his  house,  the  Moor,  in  Hert- 
f  ir.U'uiri'.  The  King  was  washing  his  hands  before  supper,  when 
.-;  'til '  <>ni>  whisi>ered  him  that  a  body  of  a  hundred  men  were  lying 
ill  aMii:i-ili  outride  the  hou.te.  Whether  this  were  true  or  untrue, 
■ok  friRht.  uiDuuted  hishorae,  and  tM:-  throiijh  the  dark 
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for  the  purpose,  and  promised  to  turn  traitor  onoe  more,  and  go 
over  to  his  brother,  King  Edward,  when  a  fitting  opportunity 
should   come. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick,  knowing  nothing  of  this,  soon  redeemed 
his  promise  to  the  Dowager  Queen  Margaret,  by  invading  England 
and  landing  at  Plymouth,  where  he  instantly  proclaimed  King  Henry, 
and  summoned  all  Englishmen  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty, 
to  join  his  banner.  Then,  with  his  army  increasing  as  he  marched 
along,  he  went  northward,  and  came  so  near  King  Edward,  who 
was  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  Edward  had  to  ride  hard  for 
it  to  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  thence  to  get  away  in  such  ships  as 
he  could  find,  to  Holland.  Thereupon,  the  triumphant  King-Maker 
and  his  false  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  went  to  London, 
took  the  old  King  out  of  the  Tower,  and  walked  him  in  a  great 
procession  to  Saint  PauFs  Cathedral  with  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
This  did  not  improve  the  temper  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  saw 
himself  farther  off  from  being  King  than  ever ;  but  he  kept  his 
secret,  and  said  nothing.  The  Nevil  family  were  restored  to  all 
their  honours  and  glories,  and  the  Woodvilles  and  the  rest  were 
disgraced.  The  King-Maker,  less  sanguinary  than  the  King,  shed 
no  blood  except  that  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  had. been  so 
cruel  to  the  people  as  to  have  gained  the  title  of  the  Butcher. 
Him  they  caught  hidden  in  a  tree,  and  him  they  tried  and  executed. 
No  other  death  stained  the  King-Maker's  triumph. 

To  dispute  this  triumph,  back  came  King  Edward  again,  next 
year,  landing  at  Ravcnspur,  coming  on  to  York,  causing  all  his 
men  to  cry  *'  Long  live  King  Henry ! "  and  swearing  on  the  altar, 
without  a  blush,  that  he  came  to  lay  no  claim  to  the  crown.  Now 
was  the  time  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  ordered  his  men  to  as- 
sume the  White  Rose,  and  declare  for  his  brother.  The  Marquis 
of  Montague,  though  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  brother,  also  declining 
to  fight  against  King  Edwanl,  he  went  on  successfully  to  London, 
where  the  Archbishop  of  York  let  him  into  the  City,  and  where  the 
people  made  great  demonstrations  in  his  favour.  For  this  they  ha<l 
four  reasons.  Firstly,  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  King's  ad- 
herents hiding  in  the  City  and  ready  to  break  out ;  secondly,  the 
King  owed  them  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  they  could  never 
hope  to  get  if  he  were  unsuccessful ;  thirdly,  there  was  a  young 
prince  to  inherit  the  crown ;  and  fourthly,  the  King  was  gay  and 
handsome,  and  more  popular  than  a  better  man  might  have  been 
with  the  City  ladies.  After  a  stay  of  only  two  days  with  these 
worthy  supporters,  the  King  marched  out  to  Bamet  Common,  to 
give  the  Earl  of  Warwick  battle.  And  now  it  was  to  be  seen,  for  the 
last  time,  whether  the  King  or  the  King-Maker  was  to  ctur^  tbk&^aK)« 
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\\'\.\\c  the.  battle  nas  yet  pendiog,  the  faint-hearted  Duke  of 
l'l:ir<'Tii't'  brgnn  to  repeat,  and  sent  over  secret  meesages  to  hk 
t'^itiii'r  in-lnw,  otTt'ring  bis  serriccs  in  mediation  with  the  King 
li^it,  the  Earl  of  Wunrick  disdainfully  rejected  them,  and  leplM 
t)i:it  Clarence  was  false  and  peijured,  and  that  he  would  settle  £m 
i[ii.irMl  bj  the  swonl.  The  battle  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
iui>rriJLi^  and  lasted  until  ten,  and  duiing  the  greater  part  of 
till'  tiiiir  it  was  fought  in  a  thick  mist  —  abeurdlj  suppoeed  to  be 
rai:<i'il  by  a  magician.  The  lees  of  life  was  very  great,  for  the 
Ijatnil  was  strong  on  both  sides.  The  King-Maker  was  defeated, 
niid  tlio  King  triumphed.  Both  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  hk 
brrithiT  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  lay  in  Saint  Paul's,  for  some 
(lays,  it.'!  a  spectacle  to  the  people. 

M,irg:iret'8  spirit  was  not  broken  CTen  by  this  great  blow.  Withia 
fivi'  ilay.'i  she  wajt  in  anns  again,  and  raised  her  standard  in  Bath, 
will  HIT  she  set  off  with  her  anny,  to  try  and  join  Lord  Pembroke 
whip  li;nl  a  force  in  Wales.  But^  the  King,  coming  up  with  her 
oiitsiili'  the  town  of  Tewkesbury,  and  ordering  his  brother,  the 
lliKi:  OF  OiJUTF.sTER,  who  Was  a  brave  soldier,  to  attack  her 
men.  she  siL«t.iincd  an  entire  defeat,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  to- 
gctlii>r  with  her  son,  now  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  conduct 
(if  tlio  King  to  tbis  poor  youth  was  worthy  of  hia  cruti  cbarftct«r. 
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lend  him  some.  It  being  impossible  for  them  safely  to  refuse,  they 
complied,  and  the  moneys  thus  forced  from  them  were  called  —  no 
doubt  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  King  and  the  Court  —  as  if 
they  were  free  gifts,  "Benevolences."  What  with  grants  from 
Parliament,  and  what  with  Benevolences,  the  King  raised  an  army 
and  passed  over  to  Calais.  Ajb  nobody  wanted  war,  however,  the 
French  King  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  seven  long  years.  The  proceedings  between 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England  on  this  occasion  were  very  friendly, 
very  splendid,  and  very  distrustful.  They  finished  with  a  meeting 
between  the  two  Kings,  on  a  temporary  bridge  over  the  river 
Sommc,  where  they  embraced  through  two  holes  in  a  strong  wooden 
grating  like  a  lion's  cage,  and  made  several  bows  and  fine  speeches 
to  one  another. 

It  was  time,  now,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  should  be  punished 
for  his  treacheries;  and  Fate  had  his  punishment  in  store.  He 
was,  probably,  not  trusted  by  the  King  —  for  who  could  trust  him 
who  knew  him  !  —  and  he  had  certainly  a  powerful  opponent  in  his 
brother  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  being  avaricious  and 
ambitious,  wanted  to  marry  that  widowed  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  who  had  been  espoused  to  the  deceased  young  Prince, 
at  Calais.  Clarence,  who  wanted  all  the  family  wealth  for  himself, 
secreted  this  lady,  whom  Richard  found  disguised  as  a  servant  in 
the  City  of  London,  and  whom  he  married ;  arbitrators  appointed 
by  the  King  then  divided  the  property  between  the  brothers. 
This  led  to  ill-will  and  mistrust  between  them.  Clarence's  wife 
dying,  and  he  wishing  to  make  another  marriage,  which  was  obnox- 
ious to  the  King,  his  ruin  was  hurried  by  that  means,  too.  At 
first,  the  Court  struck  at  his  retainers  and  dependents,  and  accused 
some  of  them  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  similar  nonsense.  Suc- 
cessful against  this  small  game,  it  then  mounted  to  the  duke  him- 
self, who  was  impeached  by  his  brother  the  King,  in  person,  on  a 
variety  of  such  charges.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  publicly  executed.  He  never  was  publicly  executed,  but  he  met 
his  death  somehow,  in  the  Tower,  and,  no  doubt,  through  some 
agency  of  the  King  or  his  brother  Gloucester,  or  both.  It  was 
supposed  at  the  time  that  he  was  told  to  choose  the  manner  of  his 
death,  and  that  he  chose  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine. 
I  hope  the  story  may  be  true,  for  it  would  have  been  a  becoming 
death  for  such  a  miserable  creature. 

The  King  survived  him  some  five  years.  He  died  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  life,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign.  He  had 
a  very  good  capacity  and  some  good  points,  but  he  was  selfish,  care- 
less, sensual,  and  cruel.     He  was  a  favourite  with  the  people  for 

2l 
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liid  fhowy  mnnaera  :  and  the  people  vere  a  good  example  to  htm 
ill  tlie  constancy  of  tLeir  attachment.  He  was  penitrat  oa  ku 
ili-uth-beil  for  his  "  B<.'neToleticeB,"  aod  other  eztortioDS,  and  oidend 
n'iftitution  to  be  made  to  the  people  who  had  suffered  from  thoD. 
He  also  called  about  his  bed  the  enriched  members  of  the  WoodriDe 
fni[iily,  and  the  proud  lords  whose  honours  were  of  older  date,  and 
cuilt'iivoured  to  reouncile  them,  for  tho  soke  of  the  peaceful  suoces- 
siijii  ijf  his  son  and  the  tranquillity  of  England. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

ENRI-IXD   UKDER  EDWABD  THE  PIPTU. 

The  lat«  King's  cl<lest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  called  EdwabD 
ufiiT  hiiii,  was  uuiy  thirteen  years  of  age  at  liia  father's  death, 
ii.'  was  at  Ludlow  Castle  with  his  uni-le,  the  Earl  of  Rivera.  The 
|iriinc's  brother,  tlic  Duke  of  York,  only  eleTen  yeara  of  age,  was 
iu  Li'iiiiun  with  hia  mother.  The  boldest,  moat  crafty,  and  moot 
iIi'imiIlhI  nobleman  in  England  at  that  time  wiu  their  uncle  RicHari^ 
l>uki'  of  Gloucester,  and  everybody  wondered  how  tho  two  poor 
s  would  fare  with  such  an  uncle  for  a  friemi  o 
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the  two  dukes,  and  the  three  hundred  horsemen,  rode  away  to- 
gether to  rejoin  the  King.  Just  as  they  were  entering  Stony  Strat- 
ford, the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  checking  his  horse,  turned  suddenly 
on  the  two  lords,  charged  them  with  alienating  fh)m  him  the  affec- 
tions of  his  sweet  nephew,  and  caused  them  to  be  arrested  by  the 
three  hundred  horsemen  and  taken  back.  Then,  he  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  went  straight  to  the  King  (whom  they  had  now  in 
their  power),  to  whom  they  made  a  show  of  kneeling  down,  and 
offering  great  love  and  submission ;  and  then  they  ordered  his 
attendants  to  disperse,  and  took  him,  alone  with  them,  to  North- 
ampton. 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  conducted  him  to  London,  and  lodged 
him  in  the  Bishop's  Palace.  But,  he  did  not  remain  there  long ;  for, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  with  a  tender  face  made  a  speech  ezpresa- 
ing  how  anxious  he  was  for  the  Royal  boy's  safety,  and  how  much 
safer  he  would  be  in  the  Tower  until  his  coronation,  than  he  could 
be  anywhere  else.  So,  to  the  Tower  he  was  taken,  very  carefully, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  named  Protector  of  the  State. 

Although  Gloucester  had  proceeded  thus  far  with  a  very  smooth 
countenance  —  and  although  he  was  a  clever  man,  fair  of  speech,  and 
not  ill-looking,  in  spite  of  one  of  his  shoulders  being  something 
higher  than  the  other  —  and  although  he  had  come  into  the  City 
riding  bare-headed  at  the  King's  side,  and  looking  very  fond  of  him 
—  he  had  made  the  King's  mother  more  uneasy  yet ;  and  when 
the  Royal  boy  was  taken  to  the  Tower,  she  became  so  alarmed  that 
she  took  sanctuary  in  Westminster  with  her  five  daughters. 

Nor  did  she  do  this  without  reason,  for,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
finding  that  the  lords  who  were  opposed  to  the  Woodville  family 
were  faithful  to  the  young  King  nevertheless,  (juickly  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow  for  himself.  Accordingly,  while  those  lords  met  in 
council  at  the  Tower,  he  and  those  who  were  in  his  interest  met  in 
separate  council  at  his  own  residence,  Crosby  Palace,  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street.  Being  at  last  quite  prepared,  he  one  day  appeared 
unexpectedly  at  the  council  in  the  Tower,  and  appeared  to  be  very 
jocular  and  merry.  He  was  particularly  gay  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely  : 
praising  the  strawberries  that  grew  in  his  ganlen  on  Holbom  Hill,  and 
asking  him  to  have  some  gathered  that  he  might  eat  them  at  dinner. 
The  bishop,  quite  proud  of  the  honour,  sent  one  of  his  men  to  fetch 
some ;  and  the  duke,  still  very  jocular  and  gay,  went  out ;  and  the 
council  all  said  what  a  very  agreeable  duke  he  was !  In  a  little  time, 
however,  he  came  back  quite  altered  —  not  at  all  jocular — frown- 
ing and  fierce  —  and  suddenly  said,  — 

"  What  do  those  persons  deserve  who  have  compassed  my  de- 
struction ;  I  being  the  King's  lawful,  as  well  as  natural^  ^tot^j^VRitV^ 
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T'>  this  str.iDgi'  question.  Lord  Hutings  Teplied,  that  thejde- 
.(.rv,  il  (leatli,  whusoever  they  were. 

'-  Then,''  said  the  duke,  "  I  tell  you  that  tb^  are  that  aonmm 
Liy  brother's  wife .: "  meaning  the  Queen  :  "  and  that  other  aoica- 
■>s,  Jane  Shiire.  Who,  by  witchcraft,  have  withered  my  body,  and 
■,iii-.-<l  my  ann  to  shrink  aa  I  now  aliow  you." 

He  tlien  |iulltil  up  liLs  sleeve  and  showed  them  his  aim,  which 
.'..IS  ^lL^unkt'll,  it  h  tnie,  but  whieh  had  been  so,  as  they  all  Tciy 
vi'll  knew,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth. 

.lane  Shore,  being  ilien  the  lorer  of  Lord  Hastings,  as  she  had 
'<  II LLK  rly  been  uf  the  hitc  King,  that  lonl  knew  that  he  himBelf  was 
i[t:i<'keJ.  So,  he  said,  in  some  confusion,  "  Certainly,  my  Lord,  if 
ii-y  hiive  done  thii",  they  be  worthy  of  punishment." 

■■  llT'iiaid  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  "do  you  talk  to  me  of  i&t 

I'  II  you  th;tt  they  li-itt  so  done,  and  I  will  moke  it  good  upon 
riy  !p  .i|y,  thou  traitor  I  " 

^\■ith  that,  he  struck  the  table  a  great  blow  with  his  fiat.  This 
V.I-  a  ^igual  to  some  of  his  people  outside  to  cry  "  Treason ! " 
fiii-y  immediately  did  so,  and  there  was  a  rush  into  the  chamber 
>f  .s-i  many  armed  men  that  it  was  filled  in  a  moment. 

■■  Kirst,"  ssud  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  Lord  Hastings,  "  I  arrvst 
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ard  of  Qloucester  placed  him  with  his  brother  in  the  Tower.  Then, 
he  seized  Jane  Shore,  and,  because  she  had  been  the  lover  of  the  late 
King,  confiscated  her  property,  and  got  her  sentenceil  to  do  public 
penance  in  the  streets  by  walking  in  a  scanty  dress,  with  bare  feet, 
and  carrying  a  lighted  candle,  to  Saint  PauFs  Cathedral,  through 
the  most  crowded  part  of  the  City. 

Having  now  all  things  ready  for  his  own  advancement,  he  caused 
a  friar  to  preach  a  sermon  at  the  cross  which  stood  in  front  of  Saint 
Paul's  Cathedra],  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  profligate  manners 
of  the  late  King,  and  upon  the  late  shame  of  Jane  Shore,  and  hinted 
that  the  princes  were  not  his  children.  "  Whereas,  good  people," 
said  the  friar,  whose  name  was  Shaw,  "my  Lord  the  Protector,  the 
noble  Duke  of  Gloucester,  that  sweet  prince,  the  pattern  of  all  the  no- 
blest virtues,  is  the  perfect  image  and  express  likeness  of  his  father." 
There  had  been  a  little  plot  between  the  duke  and  the  friar,  that 
the  duke  should  appear  in  the  crowd  at  this  moment,  when  it  was 
expected  that  the  people  would  cry  "  Long  live  King  Richard ! " 
But,  either  through  the  friar  saying  the  wonis  too  soon,  or  through 
the  duke's  coming  too  late,  the  duke  and  the  words  did  not  come 
together,  and  the  people  only  laughed,  and  the  friar  sneaked  off 
ashamed. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  better  hand  at  such  business 
than  the  friar,  so  he  went  to  the  Guildhall  the  next  day,  and  ad- 
dressed the  citizens  in  the  Lord  Protector's  behalf.  A  few  dirty 
men,  who  had  been  hired  and  stationed  there  for  the  purpose,  cry- 
ing when  he  had  done,  "  God  save  King  Richard  ! "  he  made  them 
a  great  bow,  and  thanked  them  with  all  his  heart.  Next  day,  to 
make  an  end  of  it,  he  went  with  the  mayor  and  some  lords  and 
citizens  to  Bayard  Castle,  by  the  river,  where  Richard  then  was, 
and  read  an  address,  humbly  entreating  him  to  accept  the  Crown 
of  England.  Richard,  who  looked  down  upon  them  out  of  a  win- 
dow and  pretended  to  be  in  great  uneasiness  and  alarm,  assured 
them  there  was  nothing  he  desired  less,  and  that  his  deep  affection 
for  his  nephews  forbade  him  to  think  of  it.  To  this  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  replied,  with  pretended  warmth,  that  the  free  people 
of  England  would  never  submit  to  his  nephew's  rule,  and  that  if 
Richard,  who  was  the  lawful  heir,  refused  the  Crown,  why  then 
they  must  find  some  one  else  to  wear  it.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
returned,  that  since  he  used  that  strong  language,  it  became  his 
painful  duty  to  think  no  more  of  himself,  and  to  accept  the  Crown. 

Upon  that,  the  people  cheered  and  dispersed  ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  passed  a  pleasant  evening, 
talking  over  the  play  they  had  just  acted  with  so  much  success, 
and  every  word  of  which  they  had  prepared  together. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

ENCLANP   VN'DEB   SICHAKD  THE  THIBD. 

KiNc  RirRARn  THF.  Third  was  up  bctinies  in  the  monung 
;iii<)  went  to  Wcglininnter  Hall.  In  the  Hall  vas  a  marble  snt, 
^ifniri  wiiit'h  lie  Mat  liimself  down  between  two  great  noblemen,  aol 
I'lil  till'  |M-(>pli'  that  he  began  the  new  ivign  tu  that  place,  becansc 
till-  tii-st  duty  I'l'  :i  sovereign  waa  to  adniiniister  the  laws  equallj  to 
:i]|.  :iriii  til  iiuiintain  jiistiee.  He  then  mounted  his  horse  and  nit 
'liiik  to  the  City,  when.'  he  waa  received  by  the  clergy  and  the 
I'i'.ivtil  AS  if  lie  really  liud  a  right  to  the  throne,  and  rcallj  were  a 
ju-t  man.  The  oUTtrj'  and  the  crowd  must  have  been  rather 
:i.-b.'iini-d  of  themselves  in  secret,  I  think,  for  being  such  poor- 

'I'hi'  new  King  and  hie  Queen  were  soon  crowned  with  a  great 
il.iil  i<t'  8hi>w  «nd  noise,  which  the  people  liked  very  much ;  and 
llii'ti  the  Kinj;  M.'t  tbrth  on  a  ro}'al  progress  through  his  dominioo). 
Ill'  was  crowned  a  M^'ond  time  at  York,  in  order  that  the  peopir 
uii^'ht  liiiw  show  and  noise  enough  ;  and  wherever  he  went  wai 
riii'ivfd  with  ehouta  of  rejoicing  —  from  n  frocnl  m.iny  people  of 
who  were  itaid  to  strain  their  throats  ii  ~ 
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bj  trade.  Having  secured  these  two  assistants,  he  went,  upon  a 
day  in  August,  to  the  Tower,  showed  his  authority  from  the  King, 
took  the  command  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  keys.  And  when  the  black  night  came,  he  went 
creeping,  creeping,  like  a  guilty  villain  as  he  was,  up  the  dark  stone 
winding  stairs,  and  along  the  dark  stone  passages,  until  he  came  to 
the  door  of  the  room  where  the  two  young  princes,  having  said 
their  prayers,  lay  fast  asleep,  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  And 
while  he  watched  and  listened  at  the  door,  he  sent  in  those  evil 
demons,  John  Dighton  and  Miles  Forest,  who  smothered  the  two 
princes  with  the  bed  and  pillows,  and  carried  their  bodies  down 
the  stairs,  and  buried  them  under  a  great  heap  of  stones  at  the 
staircase  foot.  And  when  the  day  came,  he  gave  up  the  command 
of  the  Tower,  and  restored  the  keys,  and  hurried  away  without 
once  looking  behind  him  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  went  with 
fear  and  sadness  to  the  princes'  room,  and  found  the  princes  gone 
for  ever. 

You  know,  through  all  this  history,  how  true  it  is  that  traitors 
are  never  true,  and  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  soon  turned  against  King  Richard,  and  joined 
a  great  conspiracy  that  was  formed  to  dethrone  him,  and  to  place 
the  crown  upon  its  rightful  owner's  head.  Richard  had  meant  to 
keep  the  murder  secret ;  but  when  he  heard  through  his  spies  that 
this  conspiracy  existed,  and  that  many  lords  and  gentlemen  drank 
in  secret  to  the  healths  of  the  two  young  princes  in  the  Tower,  he 
made  it  known  that  they  were  d^.  The  conspirators,  though 
thwarted  for  a  moment,  soon  resolved  to  set  up  for  the  crown 
against  the  murderous  Richard,  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  grand- 
son of  (Catherine :  that  widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth  who  married 
Owen  Tudor.  And  as  Henry  was  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  they 
proposed  that  he  should  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  King,  now  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  York, 
and  thus  by  uniting  the  rival  families  put  an  end  to  the  fatal  wars 
of  the  Re<l  and  White  Roses.  All  being  settled,  a  time  was  ap- 
pointed for  Henry  to  come  over  from  Brittany,  and  for  a  great  ris- 
ing against  Richard  to  take  place  in  several  parts  of  England  at 
the  same  hour.  On  a  certain  day,  therefore,  in  October,  the  revolt 
took  place ;  but  unsuccessfully.  Richanl  was  prepared,  Heniy 
was  driven  back  at  sea  by  a  storm,  his  followers  in  England  were 
dispersed,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  taken,  and  at  once 
beheaded  in  the  market-place  at  Salisbury. 

The  time  of  his  success  was  a  good  time,  Richard  thought,  for 
summoning  a  Parliament  and  getting  some  money.  So,  a  Parlia- 
ment was  called,  and  it  flattered  and  fawned  upon  him  a&  in>a£.VL  v^ 
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I-  <iiiil.l  possibly  (Ipwrr,  and  iloclored  him  to  be  the  rightful  King 
r  I'ji;;Iunil,  anil  his  only  son  Edward,  then  deven  yeara  of  age, 
II'  iioxt  hpir  to  thf'  throne. 
i;ii'hnn)  know  full  well  that,  let  the  Parliament  say  what  it 
Kul'l,  the  PriDcess  Klizabeth  waa  remembered  by  people  as  tbe 
.  ir>'ss  (if  the  house  of  York  ;  and  having  accurate  infonnatioD  be- 
:'{>.~.  of  itR  being  ilci<igneil  bj  the  conspirators  to  many  her  to 
Iriiry  of  Rirhinoiul,  he  felt  that  it  would  much  strengtbeQ  him 
11  i  weaken  them,  to  be  beforeliand  with  them,  and  many  her  to 
]-  S'in.  With  this  view  he  wont  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Wcatminster, 
.  iiiT-'  the  lute  Kin<;'fl  widow  and  daughter  still  were,  and  besought 
lii'iii  til  come  to  Court :  where  (he  swore  hy  anything  and  evny- 
liiuL'l  they  Dhould  be  smfcly  and  honourably  entertained.  Thw 
:iiiii%  aei.-orilingly.  liut  had  scarcely  been  at  Court  a  month  when 
i-  -  in  died  suddenly  —  or  was  poisoned  —  and  his  plan  waa  cnuhed 

III  this  extremity.  King  Richard,  alwaj-s  active,  thought,  "I 
iii-t  make  nnotlier  plan.''  Aod  he  made  the  plan  of  mnrTying  the 
'ri]!<'''.s.s  Eliz.il>et1i  himself,  ulthou(;h  she  wns  his  niece.  There 
.-.K  line  difficulty  iti  the  way  :  his  wife,  the  Queen  Anne,  was  alive, 
!iii.  he  knew  (nmcnibering  his  nephews)  how  to  remoTo  that 
:ii.'le.  Hnd  lie  mailc  love  to  the  Princess  Eliaibolh.  lellin 
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his  followore,  when  he  heard  that  they  were  coming  against  him 
with  a  Fleet  from  France  ;  and  took  the  field  as  fierce  and  Barage 
as  a  wild  boar  —  the  animal  rcprcaentod  on  his  shield. 

Hent;  of  Richmond  landed  with  six  thousand  men  at  Milfoid 
Haven,  and  came  on  against  King  Richard,  then  encamped  at 
Leirestcr  with  an  army  twice  aa  great,  through  North  Wales. 
On  Busworth  Field  the  two  armies  met ;  and  Richard,  looking 
along  Henry's  mnks,  and  seeing  them  crowded  with  the  EnglUh 
nobles  who  had  abandonctt  him,  turned  pale  when  he  beheld  the 
powerful  Lord  Stanley  and  Ilia  son  (whom  he  had  tried  hard  to  re- 
tain) among  them.  But,  he  was  as  brave  as  he  was  wicked,  and 
plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Ho  was  riding  hither  and 
thither,  laying  about  him  in  all  directions,  when  he  oheeircd  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland — one  of  his  few  great  alUes  —  to  stand 
inactive,  and  the  main  bo<ly  of  his  troops  to  hesitate.  At  the 
same  moment,  his  desperate  glance  caught  Heniy  of  Richmond 
among  a  little  group  of  hid  knightii.  Riding  hard  at  him,  and  cry- 
ing "  Treason !  "  he  kille<l  his  standard-bearer,  fiercely  unhorsed 
another  gentleman,  and  aimeil  a  ])owerful  stroke  at  Henry  himself, 
to  cut  him  down.  But,  Sir  William  Stanley  parried  it  as  it  fell, 
and  before  Richanl  could  raise  his  arm  again,  he  was  home  down 
in  a  press  of  numbers,  unhorsed,  and  killed.  Lord  Stanley  picked 
up  the  crown,  all  bnitsed  and  trampled,  and  stained  with  blood, 
and  put  it  upon  Richmond's  head,  amid  loud  and  rejoicing  cries  of 
"  Long  live  King  Henry  !  " 

That  night,  a  honie  was  led  up  to  the  church  of  the  Grey  Frian 
at  Leicester ;  across  whose  back  was  tied,  like  some  worthlen 
sack,  a  naked  body  brought  there  for  burial.  It  was  the  body 
of  the  last  of  the  Plantagcnet  line.  King  Richard  the  Third, 
usurper  and  murderer,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  in  the 
tliirty-seeond  year  of  hifl  age,  after  a  reign  of  two  years. 


CHAPTER   XXVr. 

ENrtLASn   UNhBK    HBNKY  THE  SEVENTH. 

Kino  Henry  thp.  Seventh  dl<I  not  turn  out  to  be  as  fine  a 
fellow  as  the  nobility  and  people  hoped,  in  the  first  joy  of  their 
deliverance  from  Biehani  the  Thinl.  He  waa  very  cold,  crafty, 
and  calcubtiDg,  an<l  would  do  almost  anything  for  money.  He 
possessed  considerable  ability,  but  liis  chief  merit  appears  to  have 
been  that  he  was  not  cniel  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  got 
by  it 
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The  sew  King  liail  promised  the  nobles  who  bad  i 
cause  that  ho  woiilil  nuny  the  Princess  EiizabctL 
lie  ilid,  was,  to  direct  her  to  be  n>niov«l  from  the  c 
lliitton  in  Yorkshire,  where  Rii'hard  hod  placed  hex,  and  rmtond 
to  the  care  of  her  mother  in  London.  The  young  Earl  nf  Wir- 
wick,  Edwnnl  PlHutagenet,  sou  and  heir  of  the  Lite  Daki>  of  Clir^ 
encc.  had  been  kept  a  priHOTier  in  the  same  old  VorltBhtro  Caaitt 
witli  her.  This  boy,  who  was  now  fifteen,  the  new  King  | " 
in  the  Tower  for  uifcty.  Then  ho  came  to  London  in  gmt  abb^ 
and  gratified  the  pwiple  with  »  fine  pmcassiou  ;  on  wliidi  J  ' 
show  he  often  very  much  reJted  for  keeping'  them  in  good  ll 
The  sporta  and  feasts  which  took  place  were  followed  by  %' 
fever,  o^ed  the  Swenting  SieknoBB ;  of  which  great  i 
people  died.  Lord  MayarB  and  Aldermen  an;  thougbt  1 
suffered  most  from  it ;  whether,  bcr»ii»e  they  wer 
of  over-eating  thenwelvee,  or  bwaiuu'  they  were  ' 
preserving  filth  and  nuisances  in  the  City  (as  they  have  b 
I  don't  know. 

The  Kind's  coronation  was  poatpuoed  on  atwouut  of  tlie  gvncnl 
ill-health,  and  he  aft«rwarila  deferred  hie  marriage,  as  tT  be  Wtn 
not  very  ansiouB  that  it  abonlil  take  place :  and,  even  aA«r  tkKi, 


King  placed 
n  gmt  able, 
Hiich  M-i"^ 

In  Udl^H 

7>^M 
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tions  of  the  Royal  Family,  that  they  were  perpetually  shouting  and 
hurrahing,  and  drinking  his  health,  and  making  all  kinds  of  noisy 
and  thirsty  demonstrations,  to  express  their  belief  in  him.  Nor 
was  this  feeling  confined  to  Ireland  alone,  for  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 

—  whom  the  late  usurper  had  named  as  his  successor  —  went  over 
to  the  young  Pretender ;  and,  after  holding  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy  —  the  sister  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  who  detestcil  the  present  King  and  all  his  race  —  sailed 
to  Dublin  with  two  thousand  Ocrman  soldiers  of  her  providing. 
In  this  promising  stati*.  of  the  boy's  fortunes,  he  was  crowned  there, 
with  a  crown  taken  off  the  hea<l  of  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
and  was  then,  according  to  the  Irish  custom  of  those  days,  carried 
home  on  the  shoulders  of  a  big  chieftain  possessing  a  great  deal 
more  ^rength  than  sense.  Father  Simons,  you  may  be  sure,  was 
mighty  busy  at  the  coronation. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  the  Ocrmans,  and  the  Irish,  and  the  priest^ 
and  the  boy,  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  all  landed  in  Lancashire  to 
invade  England.  The  King,  who  had  good  intelligence  of  their 
movements,  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  where  vast  njim- 
bers  resorted  to  him  every  day ;  while  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  could 
gain  but  very  few.  With  his  small  force  he  tried  to  make  for  the 
town  of  Newark  ;  but  the  King's  army  getting  between  him  and 
that  place,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  risk  a  battle  at  Stoke.  It  soon 
ended  in  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Pretender's  forces,  one  half 
of  whom  were  killed ;  among  them,  the  earl  himself  The  priest 
and  the  baker's  boy  were  taken  prisoners.  The  priest,  after  con- 
fessing the  trick,  was  shut  up  in  prison,  where  he  afterwards  died 

—  suddenly  perhaps.  The  boy  was  taken  into  the  King's  kitchen 
and  made  a  turnspit.  He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  station  of 
one  of  the  King's  falconers ;  and  so  ended  this  strange  imposition. 

There  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Dowager  Queen  —  always 
a  restless  and  busy  woman  —  had  had  some  share  in  tutoring  the 
baker's  son.  The  King  was  very  angry  with  her,  whether  or  no. 
He  seized  upon  her  property,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent  at  Bcr- 
mondsey. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  end  of  this  story  would  have  put  the 
Irish  people  on  their  guard  ;  but  they  were  quite  ready  to  receive  a 
second  impostor,  as  they  had  received  the  first,  and  that  same 
troublesome  Duchess  of  Burgundy  soon  gave  them  the  opportunity. 
All  of  a  sudden  there  appeared  at  Cork,  in  a  vessel  arriving  from 
Portugal,  a  young  man  of  excellent  abilities,  of  very  handsome 
appearance  and  most  winning  manners,  who  declared  himself  to  be 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
"  O,"  said  some,  even  of  those  ready  Irish  belve^^iv  *'''^w^»  «m5Sc| 
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Iiat  yniing  Prince  was  miiniered  by  his  uncle  in  the  Tower  ! ''  —  "It 
'  su[ij>i)se(l  so,''  Slid  tbc  engaging  young  luan ;  '■  and  my  tHxtther 
■tif  killed  in  that  gloomy  prison;  but  I  e«»ped —  it  ilon't  nutter 
i)W,  iit  present  —  iind  Lave  been  wanilering  about  the  world  for 
n-<-n  long  y«»rR."  This  explanation  being  quite  fiatisfautoir  to 
uiiilu.'rs  of  tiie  Irish  people,  they  began  again  to  shout  and  to  hur- 
iili,  ;inil  to  drink  Wis  health,  and  to  make  tiie  noisy  and  tbtrrty 
i-iinni.-itrations  all  over  again.  And  the  big  chieftain  in  Dublin 
miLii  to  lixik  out  for  another  coronation,  and  another  yoiiDg  King 
i>  bi'  carried  hiimi*  on  lus  bark. 

Nini-.  King  Henry  lieing  then  on  bad  tenns  with  France,  the 
■■[■iiirli  King,  Charles  the  Eighth,  saw  that,  by  pretending  to  be- 
icvi  in  the  handsome  yming  man,  he  could  trouble  his  enemy  sorely. 
'••'.  Ill'  iiivitiHi  him  iivi-r  to  the  Fn'neh  Court,  and  appointed  him  & 
in.ly  piard.  and  trcateil  him  in  all  respects  as  if  he  really  were  the 
'>ukc  of  York.  Peace,  however,  being  soon  concluded  between  the 
wo  Kings,  the  pretended  duke  was  turncil  ailrift,  and  wandered 
IV  pmtectioi)  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  She,  alter  feignini;  to 
iii|uirc  into  the  reality  of  his  claims,  decbred  bini  to  be  the  yny 
mt\iT>-  of  her  dear  departed  brother  :  pave  liim  a  body  piard  at  her 
'ourt,  of  thirty  hallHniietB  ;  and  mllcii  him  hy  the  sounding  name 
■■  Wliite  Rose  of  Kngland. 
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only  too  probablu  that  he  refused  to  pardon  one  famous  nobleman 
against  whom  the  same  Clifford  soon  afterwards  informed  Beparat«Iy, 
becauBe  be  was  rich.  This  was  no  other  than  Sir  William  Stanley, 
who  had  saved  the  King's  life  at  tho  battle  of  Boeworth  Field.  It 
ia  veiy  doubtfiil  whether  his  treason  amounted  to  much  more  than 
his  having  said,  that  if  he  were  sure  the  young  man  was  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  would  not  take  arms  against  him.  Whatever  be  had 
done  he  admitted,  like  an  honourable  spirit ;  and  he  lost  his  head 
for  it,  and  the  covetous  King  gained  all  hia  wealth. 

Ferkin  Warbeck  kept  quiet  for  three  jeare ;  but,  as  the  Flemings 
began  to  complain  heavily  of  the  loss  of  their  tntde  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  Antwerp  market  on  his  account,  and  aa  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  they  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  take  his  life,  or  give  him  up, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  do  something.  Accordingly  be  made  a 
desperate  sally,  and  landed,  with  only  a  few  hundred  men,  on  the 
coast  of  Deal.  But  he  was  soon  glad  to  get  back  to  tho  place  from 
whence  he  came ;  for  the  country  people  rose  against  hia  followers, 
killed  a  great  many,  and  took  a  hundred  and  ftfty  prisoners ;  who 
were  all  driven  to  London,  tied  together  with  ropes,  like  a  team  of 
cattle.  Every  one  of  tiiem  waa  hanged  on  some  part  or  other  of 
the  sea-sbora ;  in  order,  that  if  any  more  men  should  come  over 
with  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  they  might  sec  the  bodies  as  a  warning 
before  they  landed. 

Then  the  wary  King,  by  making  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
Fleminga,  drove  Perkin  Warljcck  out  of  that  country  ;  and,  by 
completely  gaining  over  the  Irish  to  his  side,  deprived  him  of  that 
asylum  too.  He  wandered  away  to  Scotland,  and  told  bis  story  at 
that  Court.  King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  who  was  no 
friend  to  King  Henry,  and  had  no  reason  to  be  (for  King  Heniy 
had  bribed  his  Scotcti  lords  to  betray  him  more  than  once ;  but 
had  never  succeeded  in  his  plots),  gave  him  a  great  reception,  called 
him  hia  cousin,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  the  Lady  Catherine  Gor- 
don, a  beautiful  and  charming  creature  related  to  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart. 

Alarmed  by  this  successful  reappearance  of  the  Pretender,  the 
King  still  undermined,  and  bought,  and  bribed,  and  kept  bis  doings 
and  Perkin  Warbcck's  story  in  the  dark,  when  he  might,  one  would 
imagine,  have  rendered  the  matter  clear  to  all  England.  But,  for 
all  this  bribing  of  the  Scotch  lonls  at  the  Scotch  King's  Court,  he 
could  not  procure  the  Pretender  to  be  delivered  up  to  him.  Jamea, 
though  not  very  |mrtir.ular  in  many  respects,  would  not  betray  him ; 
and  the  ever-busy  Duchess  of  Burgundy  so  provided  bim  with  arm^ 
and  good  soldiers,  and  with  money  besides,  that  he  had  soon  a  tittla 
army  of  fifteen  hundred  men  of  various  iratio'ci&.    '^VOix  *0a«9tR,  wa&. 
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aided  by  the  Scottish  King  in  person,  he  crossed  the  border  iilD 
England,  and  made  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  in  which  he  caQed 
the  King  *'  Henry  Tudor  "  ;  oflfered  large  rewards  to  any  who  should 
take  or  distress  him  ;  and  announced  himself  as  King  Richaid  the 
Fourth  come  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  faithful  subjects.  Hti 
faithful  subjects,  however,  cared  nothing  for  him,  and  hated  his 
faithful  troops :  who,  being  of  different  nations^  quarrelled  also 
among  themselves.  Worse  than  this,  if  worse  were  possible^  they 
began  to  plunder  the  country ;  upon  which  the  White  Rose  said, 
that  he  would  rather  lose  his  rights,  than  gain  them  through  the 
miseries  of  the  English  people.  The  Scottish  King  made  a  joA 
of  his  scruples ;  but  they  and  their  whole  force  went  back  agBia 
without  fighting  a  battle. 

The  worst  consequence  of  this  attempt  was,  that  a  rising  took 
place  among  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  considered  themselTes 
too  heavily  taxed  to  meet  the  charges  of  the  expected  war.  Stim- 
ulated by  Flammock,  a  lawyer,  and  Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  and  jdned 
by  Lord  Audlcy  and  some  other  country  gentlemen,  they  marched 
on  all  the  way  to  Deptford  Bridge,  where  they  fought  a  battle  with 
the  King's  army.  They  were  defeated  —  though  the  Cornish  men 
fought  with  great  bravery  —  and  the  lord  was  beheaded,  and  the 
lawyer  and  the  blacksmith  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
The  rest  were  pardoned.  The  King,  who  believed  every  man  to 
be  as  avaricious  as  himself,  and  thought  that  money  could  settle 
anything,  allowed  them  to  make  bargains  for  their  liberty  with  the 
soldiers  who  had  taken  them. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  doomed  to  wander  up  and  down,  and  never  to 
find  rest  anywhere  —  a  sad  fate :  almost  a  sufficient  punishment 
for  an  imposture,  which  he  seems  in  time  to  have  half  believed 
himself — lost  his  Scottish  refuge  through  a  truce  being  made  be 
twcen  the  two  Kings ;  and  found  himself,  once  more,  without  a 
country  before  him  in  which  he  could  lay  his  head.  But  James 
(always  honourable  and  true  to  him,  alike  when  he  melted  dovo 
his  plate,  and  even  the  great  gold  cliain  he  had  been  used  to  wear, 
to  pay  soldiers  in  iiis  cause ;  and  now,  when  that  cause  was  lost 
and  hopeless)  did  not  conclude  the  treaty,  until  he  had  safely  de- 
parted out  of  the  Scottish  dominions.  He,  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
who  was  faithful  to  him  under  all  reverses,  and  left  her  state  and 
home  to  follow  his  poor  fortunes,  were  put  aboard  ship  with  eveir- 
thing  necessary  for  their  comfort  and  protection,  and  sailed  for 
Ireland. 

But,  the  Irish  people  had  had  enough  of  counterfeit  Earls  rf 
Warwick  and  Dukes  of  York,  for  one  while ;  and  would  give  the 
White  Rose  no  aAd.    ^o,  t\i^  \^\\\\fc  ^^^afc — ^xi^\^^Wi  by  thocai 
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indeed  —  leBoWed  to  go  with  his  beautiful  wife  to  Cornwall  u  a 
forlorn  reaource,  and  see  what  might  be  made  of  the  Cornish  men, 
wbo  had  risen  so  valiantly  a  little  while  before,  and  who  had  fought 
so  bravely  at  Bcptford  Bridge. 

To  Whitsond  Bay,  in  Cornwall,  accordingly,  came  Perkin  War- 
beck  and  his  wife ;  and  the  lovely  lady  he  shut  up  for  safety  in 
the  Caatle  of  Saint  Michael's  Mount,  and  then  marched  into  Dcvcm- 
shire  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  Comish  men.  These  were 
increased  to  six  thousand  by  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Exeter; 
but,  there  the  people  made  a  stout  resistance,  and  be  went  on  to 
Taunton,  where  he  came  in  sight  of  the  King's  army.  The  stout 
Comish  men,  although  thfy  were  few  in  number,  and  badly  armed, 
were  so  bold,  that  they  never  thought  of  retreating;  but  bravely 
looked  forward  to  a  battle  on  the  morrow.  Unhappily  for  them, 
the  man  who  was  posseased  of  so  many  engaging  qualities,  and 
who  attracted  so  mnny  people  to  his  side  when  be  had  nothing  else 
with  which  to  tempt  them,  was  not  as  bnive  as  they.  In  the 
night,  when  the  two  armies  lay  opposite  to  each  other,  he  mounted 
a  swift  horse  and  fled.  When  morning  dawned,  the  poor  confiding 
Cumish  men,  discovering  that  tliey  had  no  leader,  surrendered  to 
the  King's  power.  Some  of  them  were  hanged,  and  the  rest  were 
pardoned  and  went  misi'ntbly  home. 

Before  the  King  pursued  Perkin  Warbcck  to  the  mnctuary  of 
Beaulieu  in  the  New  Fon»t,  where  it  was  soon  known  that  he  had 
taken  refuge,  he  sent  a  body  of  horsemen  to  Saint  Michael's  Mount, 
to  seize  his  wife.  She  was  soon  taken  and  brought  as  a  captive 
before  the  King.  But  she  was  so  beautiful,  and  so  good,  and  m> 
devoted  to  the  man  in  whom  she  believed,  that  the  King  regarded 
her  with  compassion,  treated  her  with  great  respect,  and  placed 
her  at  Court,  near  the  Queen's  person.  And  many  years  after  Per- 
kin Warbcck  was  no  more,  and  when  his  strange  story  had  become 
like  a  nurseiy  tale,  ihe  was  called  the  Wbit«  Rose,  by  the  people, 
in  remembrance  of  her  beauty. 

The  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  King's 
men ;  and  the  King,  pumuing  his  usual  dark  artful  ways,  scut 
pretcnde<I  friends  to  Perkin  Worbeck  to  persuade  him  to  come  out 
and  surrender  himself.  This  he  soon  did  ;  the  King  having  taken 
a  good  look  at  the  man  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  —  from 
behind  a  screen  —  dirccte«l  him  to  be  well  mounted,  and  to  ride 
behind  him  at  a  little  distance,  guarded,  but  not  bound  in  any 
way.  So  they  entered  London  with  the  King's  favourite  show  — 
a  procession  ;  and  some  of  the  people  hooted  as  the  Pretender  rode 
slowly  through  the  streets  to  the  Tower ;  but  the  greater  part  were 
quiet,  and  very  carious  to  sec  him.     From  the  Tuvi^r, Ve  -vakM^bK^ 
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to  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  and  tliere  lodged  like  a  gcntlemu. 
though  closely  watched.  He  was  examined  every  now  and  tfan 
as  to  his  imposture ;  but  tlie  King  was  so  secret  in  aU  he  did,  Uut 
even  then  he  gave  it  a  consequence,  which  it  cannot  be  suppoaed 
to  have  in  itself  deserved. 

At  last  Perkin  Warbeck  ran  away,  and  took  refu^  in  anothrr 
sanctuary  near  Richmond  in  Surrey.  From  this  he  was  again  per- 
suaded to  deliver  himself  up;  and,  being  conveyed  to  London,  be 
stood  in  the  stocks  for  a  w^iole  day,  outside  Westminster  Hall,  and 
there  read  a  paper  purporting  to  be  his  full  confession,  and  rdatii^ 
his  history  as  the  King's  agents  liad  originally  described  it.  He 
was  then  shut  up  in  the  Tower  again,  in  the  company  of  the  Earlrf 
Warwick,  who  had  now  been  there  for  fourteen  years :  ever  amx 
his  removal  out  of  Yorkshire,  except  when  the  King  had  had  him 
at  Court,  and  had  shown  him  to  the  people,  to  prove  the  imposton 
of  the  Baker's  boy.  It  is  but  too  probable,  when  we  consider  the 
crafty  character  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  these  two  were  bn)ugfat 
together  for  a  cruel  purpose.  A  plot  was  soon  discovered  between 
tliem  and  the  kcci)ers,  to  murder  the  (Jovernor,  get  possession  d 
the  keys,  iiud  prochiim  Perkin  Warb(M.k  as  King  Richard  ii^' 
Fourth.  That  there  was  s«)me  such  plot,  is  likely  •  that  thev 
w(;re  temi)ted  into  it,  is  at  least  as  likely ;  that  the   unfortimak 

Earl   of  Warwick  —  last   male   of  the   Plautagenet    line v:i5 

too  unused  to  the  world,  and  too  ignorant  and  simple  to  knov 
much  about  it,  whatever  it  was,  is  perfectly  certain  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  King's  interest  to  get  rid  of  liiin,  is  no  less  so.  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and  Perkin  Warbeck  was  hanged  at 
Tvburn. 

Such  Avas  the  end  of  the  pretended  Duke  of  York,  whose  shad- 
owy history  was  made  more  sha<I()wy  -  -  and  ever  will  be by  the 

mystery  and  (Taft  of  the  King.  If  he  had  turned  his  great  natural 
advantages  to  a  more  honest  account,  he  might  have  lived  a  ha|>i»y 
and  respeet('(l  life,  even  in  those  days.  P>ut  he  died  upon  a  g;ii- 
lows  at  Tyburn,  leaving  the  Scottish  lady,  who  had  loved  him  s.- 
well,  kindly  protectiid  at  tlic^  Queen  s  Court.  After  some  time  fho 
forgot  her  old  loves  and  troubles,  as  many  people  do  with  Time'> 
merciful  assistance,  and  married  a  Welsh  gt^ntleman.  Her  sec-'n-i 
husband,  Sir  Matthew  Cradoc,  more  lionest  and  more  happv 
than  her  first,  lies  beside  her  in  a  tomb  in  the  old  church  d 
Swansea. 

The  ill-blood  between  France  and  England  in  this  reign  arose 
out  of  the  continued  plotting  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  dis- 
putes respecting  tiie  affairs  of  Brittany.  The  King  feigned  to  Uj 
very  patriotic,  iudlguatvt,  vxTivi  >N^\\^^^si  •,  \i\3\.  \\^  *;i\?«\v^§,  coutrived  so 
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as  never  to  make  war  in  reality,  and  always  to  make  money.  Hia 
taxation  of  the  people,  on  pretence  of  war  with  France,  involved, 
at  one  time,  a  very  dangerous  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  John 
Egrcmont,  and  a  common  man  called  John  k  Chambre.  But  it 
was  subdued  by  the  royal  forces,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey.  The  knighted  John  escaped  to  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  was  ever  ready  to  receive  any  one  who  gave  the  King 
trouble ;  and  the  plain  John  was  hange<l  at  York,  in  the  midst  of 
a  number  of  his  men,  but  on  a  much  higher  gibbet,  as  being  a 
greater  traitor.  Hung  high  or  hung  low,  however,  hanging  is 
much  the  same  to  the  person  himg. 

Within  a  year  after  her  marriage,  the  Queen  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  who  was  called  Prince  Arthur,  in  remembrance  of  the  old 
British  prince  of  romance  and  story;  and  who,  when  all  these 
events  had  happened,  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  was  married 
to  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  with  great 
rejoicings  and  bright  prospects;  but  in  a  very  few  months  he 
sickened  and  died.  As  soon  as  the  King  had  recovered  from  his 
grief,  he  thought  it  a  pity  that  the  fortune  of  the  Spanish  Princess, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  should  go  out  of  the 
family ;  and  therefore  arranged  that  the  young  widow  should  marry 
his  second  son  Henby,  then  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  too 
should  be  fifteen.  There  were  objections  to  this  marriage  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy ;  but,  as  the  infallible  Pope  was  gained  over,  and, 
B»  he  must  be  right,  that  settled  the  business  for  the  time.  The 
King's  eldest  daughter  was  provided  for,  and  a  long  course  of  dis- 
turbance was  considered  to  be  set  at  rest,  by  her  being  married  to 
the  Scottish  King. 

And  now  the  Queen  died.  When  the  King  had  got  over  that 
grief  too,  his  mind  once  more  reverted  to  his  darling  money  for 
consolation,  and  he  thought  of  marrying  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Naples,  who  was  immensely  rich  :  but,  as  it  turned  out  not  to  be 
practicable  to  gain  the  money  however  practicable  it  might  have 
been  to  gain  the  lady,  he  gave  up  the  idea.  He  was  not  so  fond 
of  her  but  that  he  soon  proposed  to  marry  the  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Savoy ;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  widow  of  the  King  of  Castile, 
who  was  raving  mail.  But  he  made  a  money-bargain  instead,  and 
married  neither. 

The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  among  the  other  discontented  people 
to  whom  she  had  given  refuge,  had  sheltered  Edmund  db  la  Pole 
(younger  brother  of  that  Earl  of  Lincoln  who  was  killed  at  Stoke), 
now  Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  King  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  return 
to  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur ;  but,  he  soon  afterwards  went 
away  again ;  and  then  the  King,  suspecting  a  conspiracy^  tq«at^j^ 
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woiiKl  hare  uiade  many  raoi 
exaction  to  which  he  constau 
cal  acts  of  liis  two  prinu"  fav 
Edmind   l)ri»LEV   and    Kii. 
enemy  who  is  not  to  bo  bou^ 
money,  and  no  treachen-,  has  i 
juncture,  and  endcti  the  King  t 
twenty-second  of  April,  one  the 
the  fifty-third  year  of  his  ajrc,  i 
was  burietl  in  the  beautiful  CI 
he  had  him^'lf  foundoil,  and  wl. 
It  was  in  this  n*igu  that  the  { 
behalf  of  Spain,  discovere<l  what 
Great  wonder,  interest,  and   lit 
England  thereby,  the  King  and  t 
tol  fitted  out  an  English  expctlit 
New  World,  and  ontrusteil  it  to 
son  of  a  Venetian  pilot  there. 
age,  and  gained  high  reputation. 
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was  a  big,  burly,  noisy,  sniiill-eyal,  large-faced,  <louU»«hinoe<l, 
swininh-Wkiiig  fellow  in  later  life  (na  we  know  from  the  likeDeaaes 
of  him,  puintcil  by  the  famous  Hanx  Holbein),  and  it  is  not  caxy 
to  believe  that  m  biul  a  character  can  ever  hare  been  Tciled  under 
a  preposBCsatng  appearance. 

He  was  anxious  U>  make  himself  popular;  and  the  people,  who  had 
loug  dUlikcd  the  late  King,  were  very  willing  to  believe  that  he  de' 
HL-rred  to  be  so.  He  was  extremely  fond  of  show  and  diaplay,  and 
BO  were  they.  Therefore  there  was  great  rqoicing  when  he  married 
tlie  Princess  Catherine,  and  when  they  were  both  erowned.  And 
the  King  fought  at  tournaments  and  always  eame  off  victorious  — 
for  the  courtiera  took  care  of  that  —  and  there  was  a  general  out- 
cry thot  he  was  a  wonderful  man,  Empeon,  Dudley,  and  their 
supporters  were  accused  of  a  variety  of  crimes  they  hart  never  com- 
mittMi,  instead  of  tlie  uffencea  of  which  they  really  had  been  guilty ; 
Bii<l  they  were  pillorie<l,  and  set  upon  horaca  with  their  faces  to  the 
tails,  and  knocked  about  and  beheaded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people,  and  the  enrichment  of  the  King. 

The  Pope,  so  indefatigable  in  getting  the  world  into  trouble,  had 
mincil  himself  uji  in  a  war  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  ocea- 
sionnl  by  the  reigning  Princes  of  little  quarrelling  states  in  Ital; 
having  at  various  times  married  into  other  Royal  families,  and  «u  led 
to  t/irir  claiming  a  share  in  those  petty  Governments.  The  King, 
who  discovered  that  he  was  very  fond  of  the  Pope,  sent  a  herald  to 
tlir  King  of  France,  to  say  that  he  must  not  make  war  upon  that 
holy  pcrsonnge.  because  he  was  the  father  of  all  Christians.  As 
the  French  King  did  not  mind  this  relationship  in  the  least,  and 
aliv>  refusol  to  admit  a  cbiim  King  Henry  made  to  certain  lanils  in 
Fnince,  war  was  declared  between  the  two  countries.  Not  to  pci^ 
pli'X  this  story  with  an  account  of  the  tricks  and  dcxigns  of  all  the 
BDVcreigns  vrhu  were  engngcd  in  it,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  England 
niude  a  blundering  alliance  with  Spain,  and  got  stupidly  taken  in 
by  that  country  :  which  moilc  its  own  terms  with  France  when  it 
could,  and  left  England  in  the  lurch.  Sir  Bdwakd  Howabd.  « 
bold  admiral,  xon  of  the  Earl  of  Surre)',  distinguished  bim«o]f  l>y 
his  bravery  against  the  French  in  this  business  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
he  waa  more  brave  than  wise,  for,  skimming  into  the  French  bar- 
Umr  of  Brest  witii  only  a  few  row-boats,  he  attempted  (in  revenge 
for  the  defeat  and  death  of  Sir  Thohah  Knyvett,  another  bold 
Hnglish  ailmiral)  to  take  some  strong  French  ships,  well  defended 
with  batteries  uf  cannon.  The  upshot  was,  that  he  waa  left  on  board 
of  one  of  them  (in  consequence  of  it  shooting  away  from  hia  own 
IxMit),  with  not  more  than  about  a  doien  men,  and  was  thrown  into 
the   ae«  and  drowned  :  though  not  until  he  had  taken  from  tiu. 
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bn:?i»t  his  gcAA  chaiu  and  gold  whistle,  which  wem  the  aj^ 
oSiei;  and  bad  cost  them  into  the  s«a  to  prevent  their  beta;  ■ 
A  b  'sst  of  by  the  enemy.  After  this  defeat  —  which  wi«  &  g 
one,  for  Sir  Edwtird  Howard  vu  a  man  of  Talour  and  (kme— B 
Kins  took  it  into  his  head  to  invade  France  in  peraott ;  fintt  extnt 
ing  that  dangeroua  Earl  of  Suffolk  wbum  hia  btlier  had  left  in  Hk 
Ti>ni>r,  and  appointing  Queen  Cuthi^rine  to  tlie  chiugi;  of  hni  knp 
doiii  in  his  nhscnirc.  He  willed  to  Oilais,  where  he  ma  joined  bf 
_\1  \  \  iMiLiAN,  Emperor  of  GencHny,  who  prrt<nKlcd  to  \k  hin  soUm; 
niiil  n)io  took  pay  in  hia  wrvicc  ;  nitli  a  ftnoil  deal  nf  noOMsue  j 
tli^it  mrt,  flattering  enough  to  the  %-nnity  of  u  vnjn  lilnHtcirr.  Tfat 
Kin;^'  might  be  Bucceasfiil  cnongh  in  shnm  lights  ;  bat  liia  Un  rf 
roul  hktttles  chiefly  consisted  in  pitchiiig  silken  t^nta  of  bright  oohma 
thiit  were  tgnominiously  Mown  down  by  the  vind.  and  tn  uiakit^  » 
vaft  difiplay  of  gaudy  flags  and  golden  curtainn.  Fortune,  bowra; 
favoured  him  betl«r  than  be  detjerved ;  for,  ufler  much  wutr  vt 
time  in  tent  pitching,  flag  flying,  gold  curtainiog,  and  other  sick 
nuisqiiemding,  he  gave  the  French  buttJe  at  a  ptac«  called  Goinih 
gate  :  where  they  took  such  an  unacoountable  panic,  and  flnl  with 
such  swiftnos,  that  it  was  ever  afterwartis  called  by  the  Englk^ 
the  Battle  of  Spurs.  Instead  of  following  up  his  advtuitag^  the 
Riu^,  finding  that  he  had  bad  enough  of  real  fitting;  csme  hBB^_ 
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dutiful  son.  But,  wbatever  becainc  of  hU  belt,  the  Engliith  had 
liis  sword  and  lU^^r,  and  the  ring  from  his  finger,  aod  hiii  body 
too,  covered  with  wounde.  Thcra  is  nu  doubt  of  it ;  for  it  wu 
sren  and  recogniBeii  by  Bogliah  gentlemen  who  had  known  the 
Scottish  King  well. 

When  King  Henry  was  making  ready  to  renew  the  war  in  France, 
the  French  King  was  eon tcm plating  peace.  Hi^  queen,  dying  at 
this  time,  he  propoetHi,  though  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  old, 
til  marry  King  Hen[}''H  sister,  ttie  PrinnvK  Maiy,  who,  bcsidea 
being  only  sixteen,  was  betrothed  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  As  the 
inclinations  of  young  Prini-essca  were  not  mmh  i-owidereii  in  sueh 
iiKitb^TB,  the  marriage  wan  enneluded,  and  Die  poor  $:irl  was  escorted 
to  France,  where  she  was  immediately  left  au  tlie  French  King's 
bride,  with  only  one  of  all  her  Engliah  nttendnnts.  Tliat  one  was 
a  pretty  young  girl  named  Anne  IIolbyn,  niece  of  the  Eari  of 
Surrey,  who  hod  been  made  Duke  of  Norfolk,  after  the  rietory  of 
Fludden  Field.  Anne  fioleyn's  is  a  name  to  be  remcniben-d,  as 
you  will  prx'sently  find. 

And  now  the  French  King,  who  was  very  proud  i>f  his  young 
wife,  was  preparing  for  many  yeara  of  happineax,  and  slic  was  look- 
ing forward,  1  dare  say,  to  many  years  of  miser}',  when  he  died 
within  three  months,  and  left  her  a  young  widow.  The  new  French 
monarch,  Fkavcih  thk  First,  seeing  how  important  it  was  to  his 
interests  that  she  should  take  for  her  seconil  hunband  no  one  but 
an  Englishman,  advised  her  first  lover,  the  Duke  of  Sutfulk,  when 
King  Henry  sent  him  over  to  France  to  fetch  her  hi>nie,  t«  marry 
her.  The  I'rineess  Iieing  hereelf  so  fond  of  that  Duke,  as  to  tell 
him  that  he  must  either  do  so  then,  or  for  ever  lose  her,  thiy  were 
wedded  :  ami  Henry  afterwards  forgave  them.  In  making  interest 
with  the  King,  tlie  Duke  of  Suffolk  had  addressed  hb  must  power- 
ful favourite  and  a<lviaer,  Thiihas  Vi'omv.v  —  a  name  very  famous 
in  history  for  its  rise  and  downfall. 

Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  buteber  at  IjMiwich,  in  Suf- 
folk, and  reix'ivf<l  ku  excellent  an  education  that  he  became  a  tutor 
to  the  family  of  the  Itlarquis  of  Dorset,  who  nflerwards  got  liiin  ap- 
iwinted  one  of  the  late  King's  chaplains.  On  the  aci-ession  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  be  was  pn>mote>i  and  taken  into  great  favour.  He  was 
now  Archbishop  of  Y<irk  ;  the  I'ope  hail  made  him  a  Canlinal  In.-- 
sides  ;  and  whncrer  wanted  iiifluenec  in  England  or  favour  with  the 
King  —  whether  he  were  a  foreign  monarch  or  an  (^glinh  noblemaD 
—  was  obliged  to  make  a  friend  of  the  great  ConJinal  Wolsey. 

He  was  a  gay  man,  who  eoutd  dani-e  and  jest,  and  sing  and  drink  ; 
and  those  were  the  roails  to  so  much,  or  rather  so  little,  of  a  heart 
as  King  Henry  had.     He  was  wonderfully  fond  of  pui&v  aM  ^%iun^ 
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Kill.-.  Ill'  kii.^w  a  p.,-.]  -Ic-il  i.f  the  Hiurch  !.:i-- 
;  r;,-;.i,  ..f  wi.irli  LVusisUil  in  liniiilig  arlftil  ex.-.;-:- 
'..r  :il:.;.-:  any  wr.in^'  thiuy,  ami  in  :iriniiiir  '.'■-:'■ 
. .--  Mi\  .itiirr  .-.ilinr,  Thiis  kinil  of  toamin j  ["k-i-. . 
I'-ii-  !:;:;iiy  Muh  nM:-i'tis,  tlic  C'unliiutl  was  lii^t  ~ 
!!.■■  Kill,-:  iiTi>],  ln-in;;  :i  man  of  far  greater  at: /!:j, 
IV  I,.  iiiMi.i^v  liiiii.  :isa  i-ltviT  kivi>i'r  may  know;::* 
!r'-ir:i  r:L-ir,  i.riiny  ntWr  i-riti'l  :mil  uin't'rniiu  l->r, 
i[...|i  liJTii  aiLil  iivir  liim  Hiiv  <bv.  Xcvor  liaJ  li.-Ti 
.L'l^-.ii'l  -;i.'li  still.'  :is  my  L..r.l  I'aniiual  k.-|.t.  Hi* 
■UL  .IK :  I  .|Ual.  il  was  n.vkonfii.  In  ihc  rji-bi-*  i>i  :':.■. 
.,!.„  ■-  «viv  as  s|ilfiuiiil  as  ill.'  Kind's,  an.l  his  r-:;- 
li':;..l:-..|  .-ir-ii-  EIi-  li.'lil  liis  Oourt.  •\tvm.A  .-■:• 
b1hh-s  tt-fFt'  p.>IaiL, 


Hi- 


1  LliXNi  h.>r 
nn.h 

ail.Uc  . 


li-l^t  ^: 


■,'■  ..I'tlLis  >talrlv  vri.st.  a  ^an.l  mooting  vrjf 
■  ■  h.  t«-,vii  til.'  Fivii.li  ai'.l  KnL'feli  Kiii:>  ;s 
.ii-iii^'  t-  Knirlaii.l.  A  i.r.Ui!d,-.iis  <h  w 
wiis  to  b(i  made  on  the  ofrasioii ;  jnd 
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Ured  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  aaaembled.  After  k  tnatj 
made  between  the  two  Kings  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  they 
had  intended  to  keep  it,  the  lists  —  nine  hundred  fi-ct  long,  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty  broad  —  wen;  opened  fur  the  tournament ; 
the  (Juerna  of  Franee  and  England  looking  on  with  gniit  array  of 
lords  and  ladies.  Tlieu,  fur  ten  days,  tlie  two  soven-ignii  fought 
five  combats  every  day,  and  always  beat  their  polite  adrcreariea ; 
thougli  tliry  lio  write  that  the  King  of  England,  being  thn>wn  in  a 
wrestle  one  day  by  the  Kingof  France,  lost  bis  kingly  t«mpcr  with  hia 
brother  in  anna,  and  wanted  to  make  a  quanvl  of  it.  Then,  there 
ia  a  great  etoiy  belonging  to  thia  Field  of  the  Clotli  of  Gold,  show- 
ing bow  the  English  were  distrusttul  of  the  French,  und  the  Freneh 
of  the  English,  until  Franeia  rode  alone  one  momiug  to  Henry'a 
tent ;  and,  going  in  U-fon'  he  waa  out  of  bod,  toht  him  in  joke  that 
be  waa  tii«  priiwner ;  nnd  how  Henry  Jumpe<l  out  of  K-d  and  em- 
braced Francis  ;  and  how  Francis  hel[>e<i  Henty  to  drnw,  ami  warmed 
tiin  linen  for  him  ;  an<l  how  Henry  gave  Fnuiciit  n  Hplcndid  jewelled 
eolLir,  and  how  Knincis  g.ive  Henry,  in  return,  ii  I'ontiy  bracelet. 
All  this  an<)  a  gnnt  deal  mure  was  no  written  about,  and  aung 
about,  and  talked  about  at  that  time  (and,  imltitl,  Kine«'  that  time 
too),  that  the  world  hua  hail  giiiid  cause  to  be  nick  of  it,  for  ever. 

Uf  i-ourse,  oothint!  cnnic  of  all  these  fine  iloiuga  but  a  speedy 
renewal  of  the  war  U'twe»n  England  and  Frann',  in  which  the  two 
Royal  companions  and  brothers  in  arms  longevl  very  earneatly  to 
damage  one  another.  But,  before  it  broke  out  again,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  waa  shaiuefully  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  a  discharge*)  seirant —  really  for  nothing,  except  the  folly  of 
havingbelievedinafriar  of  thcnamt'of  HoPKiNfi,  who  had  pretended 
to  be  a  prophet,  and  who  had  mumbled  and  jumbled  out  some  non- 
tense  about  the  Duke's  son  being  destineil  to  be  very  great  in  the  land. 
It  waa  bclievnl  that  the  unfortunate  Duke  liod  given  offence  to  the 
great  Cardinal  by  expressing  his  mind  freely  about  the  expenae  and 
absurdity  of  the  whole  biisinesa  of  the  Fiehi  of  the  Cloth  of  (!ohl. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  beheaded,  as  I  liave  said,  for  nothing.  And 
the  people  who  eaw  it  done  were  very  angry,  and  crie<)  out  that  it 
waa  the  work  of  "  the  butehcr's  aon  ! " 

The  new  war  was  a  abort  one,  though  the  Earl  uf  Surrey  invaded 
France  again,  and  did  some  injury  to  that  country.  It  ended  in 
another  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  kingdom*,  and  in  the  dia- 
coveiy  that  the  Emperor  of  Oermany  waa  not  auch  a  goal  friend  to 
England  in  reality,  as  he  pretended  to  be.  Neither  did  he  keep  hia 
promise  to  Wols<7  to  make  him  Pope,  though  the  King  nrgcd  him. 
Two  Popea  diud  in  pretty  quick  succeaaion  ;  but  the  forHgn  priesta 
were  too  much  for  tbc  Cardinal,  and  kept  bim  oat  of  V\«  \iaA.  "te 
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ni  Kiiiu'  tom-iluT  fimni]  t-ut  that  tlip  Empcr::  : 
...t  :,  Tiiaii  1.1  kiH'i>  fiiilli  niiii :  br.'ke  i-ff  a  pro;.-;:;; 
.Ti  l!i.'  Kin;;"?  ilaiiglitiT  Maky,  Prini-fss  .<f  W;:,*. 
i^Ti :  nH'i  l«.':,':iii  ti>  cfniPuiiT  wliftliiT  it  might  r/t  ':•. 
til'-  V..1111;:  laiiy.  I'iilicr  to  Kr.iiniii  liim^i'lt'.  or  10  li 

■I.-:.-  ill  Witi.'tiilxTj:.  in  Ooriiiiiiiv,  th<-  frn-nt  It.i-^r  : 
I,.'.,  ill  Kii-l:.iL,i  wliii-l,  h  .all,,<l  Ti;f  Kolbnii:.::  L. 
u.:-  1....I,!,'  Jr.'.'  fn.iii  thfir  .^N.wn-  to  the  [tLs:*. 
II.. I  .I...t..r.  niLiiinl  M.MiTiN  LrnrKK.  ivIk-  kncwi: 
■  li-  liii.l  UiiL  :i  |.ri.-,'t.  and  fwii  a  in...Lk.  i.:n.sj 
:.ri.!  wTiliii^'  .if  Wii'klitlr  liail  :iOt  ii  immlier  ^1I■  ir.-ri 
-  .^■.liirt :  iL(i.t  l.Htliir.  tiiiilin^'  .mc  rlav  t,.  hi*  j."^"-.: 
l,.p.  i.;,lly  w:i<^ul--...k  .■iillL'.i  thf  Now  Ti*tair.,- 
-I-  .iii  ii.'t  allow  111  lif  rcail,  niul  whii-li  i-i.titai&.; 
V  .-iiii.i.i^'.'M'.l,  V:ran  i-i  !"■  v.Tv  vip,Tinis  aizair.si  i::. 
I'..I„  .i.".wn«ani.  li  lianHiivi/ whil-,  k 
111-  v-ist  tt\.rk  .if  iiwiik.Tiiii'.'  tlit-  r;iti..-'n.  tLit 
:,).i.  .i  Ty.T/.vu  a  iri^.r  ..■(  ivn-  ki.l  i'li;iraft<r, 
liiiii-  .1  M'lliii-  wliiil  iv,.r,.  ralK^i  tiiiii,ilj:t-iii.>.-5. 
ir...ii.y  KT  lufiiitifyiiii;  tin?  ;.Tc:ir  Cuiht.ira!  ci 
^^"^n>1■^Vl■^  twrnirlit  an   ludiilgepce  of  tlw 
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with  the  fair  Anne  Bolejm,  &tid  sud  to  hinueir,  "  How  can  I  be 
best  rid  of  mj  own  troublesome  wife  whom  I  un  tired  of,  and 
marry  Annet" 

Yi>u  recollect  that  Queeo  Catherioe  had  been  the  wife  of  Henry's 
brother.  What  does  the  King  do,  after  thinking  it  over,  but  calls 
his  favourite  priests  about  him,  and  says,  0  !  his  mind  is  in  such  a 
dreadful  state,  and  be  is  eo  frightfully  uneasy  because  be  is  afroid 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  many  the  Queen  !  '  Not  one  of  those 
pricets  had  the  courage  to  hint  that  it  was  rather  curious  he  had 
nerer  thought  of  that  before,  and  that  his  mind  seemed  to  baTe 
been  in  a  tolerably  jolly  condition  during  a  great  many  yearn,  in 
which  he  certainly  bad  not  fretted  himself  thin  ;  but,  they  all  naid, 
Ah  ]  that  was  very  trae,  and  it  was  a  serious  business ;  and  per- 
haps the  best  way  to  make  it  right,  would  be  for  bis  M^csty  to  be 
divorced  !  The  King  replied,  Yes,  he  thought  that  would  be  the 
be«t  way,  certainly  ;  so  they  all  went  to  work. 

If  1  were  to  rclat«  to  you  the  intrigues  and  plots  that  took  place 
in  the  endeavour  to  get  this  divorce,  you  would  think  the  History 
of  Englanil  the  most  tiresome  book  in  the  world.  So  I  shall  say 
no  more,  than  that  after  a  Tost  deal  of  negotiation  and  evasion,  the 
Pope  issued  a  commission  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  luid  (.'aruinai. 
CAMPKHito  (whom  he  sent  over  from  Italy  for  the  pur|>ose),  to  try 
the  whole  case  in  England.  It  is  supposed  —  and  I  think  with 
reason  —  that  Wolsey  was  the  Queen's  enemy,  because  she  had  re- 
proved him  for  his  proud  and  gorgeous  manner  of  life.  But  be  'lid 
not  at  first  know  that  the  King  wantcil  to  marry  Anne  Bolcyn ; 
and  when  he  did  know  it,  he  even  went  down  on  his  knees,  in  the 
endeavour  to  dissuade  him. 

Tlie  Cardinals  opened  their  court  in  the  Convent  of  the  Black 
Friars,  near  to  where  the  bridge  of  that  name  in  London  now 
ntands;  and  the  King  and  Queen,  that  they  micht  lie  near  it,  look 
up  their  lodgings  at  the  adjoining  [mlace  i>f  Bridewell,  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  bad  prison.  On  the  opening  of  the 
court,  when  the  King  and  Queen  were  calloil  on  to  appear,  that 
poor  ill-used  lady,  with  a  dignity  and  firmness  and  yet  with  a 
womanly  affection  worthy  to  be  always  admired,  went  and  kne^'h-il 
at  the  King's  feet,  and  said  that  she  hwl  come,  a  stranger,  to  \m 
dominions ;  that  she  had  been  a  good  and  true  wife  to  him  for 
twenty  years ;  and  that  she  could  acknowledge  no  power  in  thnae 
Cardinals  to  try  whether  she  should  be  coniidered  his  wife  after  all 
that  time,  or  should  be  put  away.  With  that,  she  pit  up  and  Isft 
the  court,  aiul  would  never  aflcrwanls  come  back  to  it 

The  King  pretended  to  bo  reiy  much  overcome,  and  said,  O! 
my  lorda  and  gentlemen,  what  a  good  wotnau  abft  ■«ut  W  \n  v«^ 
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and  how  delighted  he  would  be  to  live  with  her  unto  deitii,  U 
for  that  terrible  uneasiness  in  his  mind  which  was  quite  mu^ 
him  away  !  So,  the  case  went  on,  and  there  was  nothing  but  ttik 
for  two  months.  Then  Cardinal  Campeggio,  who,  on  behilfi 
the  Pope,  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  delay,  ac^joumed  it  ftrtio 
more  months ;  and  before  that  time  was  elapsed,  the  Pope  hiiMif 
a<ljoumed  it  indefinitely,  by  requiring  the  King  and  Queen  to  em  \ 
to  Rome  and  have  it  tried  there.  But  by  good  luck  for  the  KiqK 
word  was  brought  to  him  by  some  of  his  people,  that  theyW 
happened  to  meet  at  supper,  Thobias  Cranmer,  a  learned  Doctor 
of  Cambridge,  who  had  proposed  to  urge  the  Pope  on,  by  reftniif  I 
the  case  to  all  the  learned  doctors  and  bishops,  here  and  there  td 
everywhere,  and  getting  their  opinions  that  the  King's  mainf  j 
was  unlawful.  The  King,  who  was  now  in  a  hurry  to  many  iar  ! 
Boleyn,  thought  this  such  a  good  idea,  that  be  sent  for  CianmB^ 
post  haste,  and  said  to  Lord  Rochfort,  Anne  Boleyn's  frtho; 
"  Take  this  leanied  Do(;tor  down  to  your  country-house,  and  to 
let  him  have  a  good  room  for  a  study,  and  no  end  of  books  oat  rf 
which  to  prove  that  I  may  marry  your  daughter."  Lord  Rochfbr* 
not  at  all  rcluctiuit,  made  tiie  learned  Doetor  as  comfortable  as  U 
could  ;  and  the  learned  Doetor  w(;nt  to  work  to  prove  his  case. 
All  this  time,  the  Kiiijjj  and  Anne  Boleyn  were  writing  letters  t»' 
one  another  almost  daily,  full  of  impatienc^^  to  have  the  case  set- 
tled ;  and  Anne  I5oleyn  was  showing  herself  (as  I  think)  Terr 
worthy  of  the  fate  which  afterwards  befell  her. 

It  was  bad  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  that  he  had  left  Cranmer  if 
render  this  help.  It  was  worse  for  him  that  he  had  tried  to  dis- 
suade the  King  from  marrying  Anne  Boleyn.  Such  a  servant  a 
he,  to  such  a  master  as  Henry,  would  probably  have  fallen  in  any 
case  ;  but,  between  the  hatred  of  the  party  of  the  Queen  that  vsn 
and  the  hatred  of  the  party  of  the  Queen  that  was  to  be,  he  frt 
suddenly  and  heavily.  (Joing  down  one  day  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery,  where  he  now  presided,  he  was  waitwl  upon  by  the  Dukes  o: 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  who  told  him  that  they  brought  an  cider 
to  him  to  resign  that  office,  and  to  withdraw  quietly  to  a  hooif 
he  had  at  Esher,  in  Surrey.  The  Cardinal  refusing,  they  rode  off  w 
tlie  King ;  and  next  day  came  back  with  a  letter  from  him,  oc 
reading  which,  the  Cardinal  submitted.  An  inventory  was  madf 
out  of  all  tlic  riches  in  liis  palace  at  York  Place  (now  ^VhitehalU 
and  he  went  sorrowfully  up  the  river,  in  his  barge,  to  Putney.  Ae 
abject  man  he  was,  in  spite  of  his  pri«ic;  for  being  overtaken  rid- 
ing out  of  that  place  towanls  Esher,  by  one;  of  the  King  s  chamber- 
lains who  brought  him  a  kind  message  and  a  ring,  he  aUghted  hoa 
his  mule,  took  off  \\\b  ea\i,  aivWwvt^V^  ^vy^w  Sxv  \.Vift  dvrt.     His  poa 
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Foul,  whom  in  hie  proopcrous  days  he  had  always  kept  in  his  palace 
to  entertain  him,  cut  a  far  bctt«r  figure  than  he ;  for,  when  the 
Oanlinal  said  to  the  cliauiberlain  that  he  htul  nothing  to  send  to 
his  loixl  tlm  King  as  a  pivscnt,  but  that  jester  who  was  a  moat  ex- 
cellent one,  it  took  six  strong  yeomen  to  remove  the  fiuthfiil  fool 
from  his  inastcr. 

The  onco  proud  Cardinal  was  soon  further  disgraced,  and  wrote 
the  most  abject  letters  to  his  vile  sovereign  ;  who  humbled  him  one 
day  anil  encouraged  him  the  next,  according  to  his  humour,  until 
he  was  at  last  ordered  to  go  and  reside  in  hiH  diocese  of  York.  He 
said  he  was  too  poor ;  but  I  don't  know  how  he  made  that  out,  for 
he  took  a  hundred  and  sixty  servanta  with  him,  and  seventy-two 
cart-loads  of  fumitun',  food,  and  wine.  He  remained  in  that  part 
of  the  country  for  the  bcHt  part  of  a  year,  and  showed  himself  ao 
improved  by  hin  niuifortunes,  and  wai)  so  mild  and  so  conciliating, 
tliat  he  won  all  hcarta.  And  indeed,  even  in  his  proud  days,  he 
had  done  some  magnificent  things  for  Icaraing  and  education.  At 
last,  he  wtu)  arrested  for  high  treason  ;  and,  coming  slowly  on  his 
journey  towanls  London,  got  as  far  as  Leicester.  Airiviag  at 
Leicester  Abbey  after  dark,  and  very  ill,  he  said  —  when  the  monks 
came  out  at  the  gate  with  lighted  torches  to  receive  him  —  that  he 
had  come  to  lay  his  boneM  among  them.  He  bad  indeed  ;  fur  he 
was  taken  to  a  bed,  from  which  he  never  rose  again.  His  laat 
words  wore,  "  Had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  aa  I  have  served 
the  King,  He  would  not  have  given  me  over,  in  my  grey  hairs. 
HowbcitI  this  is  my  juat  reward  for  my  paina  and  diligence,  not 
reganling  my  service  to  God,  but  only  my  duty  to  my  prince." 
The  news  of  his  death  was  i[uickly  carried  to  the  King,  who  was 
amusing  himself  with  archery  in  the  garden  of  the  magnificent 
Palace  at  Hampton  Court,  which  that  very  Wolsey  had  presented 
to  him.  The  greatest  emotion  his  royal  mind  displayed  at  the  lose 
of  a  servant  so  faithful  nnil  so  mined,  was  a  particular  desire  to  lay 
hold  of  fifteen  hundretl  pounds  which  the  Cardinal  was  reported  to 
have  hidden  somewhere. 

The  opinions  concerning  the  divorce,  of  the  learned  doctors  and 
bishops  and  othera,  being  at  last  collected,  and  being  generally  in 
the  King's  favour,  were  forwarded  to  the  Pope,  with  an  entreaty 
that  he  would  now  grant  it.  The  unfortunate  Pope,  who  was  a 
timid  man,  was  half  distracted  between  hia  fear  of  hta  authority  be- 
ing set  aside  in  Enghind  if  he  did  not  do  as  he  was  asked,  and  hia 
dread  of  offending  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  Queen  Cath- 
erine's nephew.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  still  evaded  and  did 
nothing.  Theo,  Tkomam  Cromwell,  who  had  been  one  of  W'ol- 
ley's  fkithAil  attendants,  and  had  rcmaiaed  so  CTca  in  lu&  4ie<^ait^ 
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:i>lvjsi'il  the  Kin;;  tu  tuki-  tLe  matter  into  his  ovn  birnds,  and  nuke 
hiTh>.'ir  tho  Li'nrl  of  the  whole  Church.  This,  the  King  hf  nricna 
.iirr.il  means,  bognn  to  ilo;  but  he  recompcnBed  the  deigy  by 
,;li '\Hng  them  ti)  bimi  as  m;iny  people  as  tlicy  pleased,  for  holding 
L  iti^tT'a  »i>iiiions.  You  must  understaiKl  that  Sir  Thomas  Hon, 
i\:-  ivisi'  niiiii  who  had  helped  the  King  witli  his  book,  had  been 
;:ii!  ii- 1  'liametlor  in  Wobey's  place.  But,  as  he  was  truly  attached 
I  '  til.'  L'linn-li  an  it  nus  even  in  its  abuses,  he,  in  this  state  of 

Ill-Ill:.'  ni>w  i|uit<'  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  to 
\.<n\-  Anne  Buk-Tii  without  more  ado,  the  King  lUiule  Cranmer 
.\i  iiliishi-p  of  CiintiTlniQ-,  and  directed  (jueen  Oatherine  to  leave 
til'  I'liurt.  Sill' obi 'yed  :  but  replied  that  wherever  she  went,  she 
u  ;-i  (.I'leeii  of  Kn^hitid  still,  ami  niiuld  reniain  so,  to  the  last.  The 
Kill.'  then  married  Anne  Boleju  privately;  apd  the  new  Archlnshop 
ill' '  '.iiiti'rbmy,  wiiliiii  half  ii  year,  declareil  his  marriage  with  Queen 
t  ';i[l;i'riiie  voiil,  aitd  itowtic<!  Anne  Holeyn  Queen. 

>!u'  might  bavi'  known  that  no  good  could  ever  come  from  such 
MI. 11:;,  anil  tlu.t  tlie  corpulent  brute  who  bad  been  bo  faithless  and 
~'i  I'MU'I  to  lii^  Krst  wife,  could  be  more  faithless  and  more  cruel  to 
i::--  -I'l-oud.  i^lic  mi^ht  have  known  that,  even  when  he  was  in 
yjth   her,  bi'  had   been  a  mean  anil  seliish  i. 
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daughter,  who  was  chrtBtcned  Euzabeth,  and  declared  Princeea 
of  Wikles  as  her  aister  Mary  had  already  been. 

One  of  the  most  atrooiouB  features  of  this  reign  was  that  Hem; 
the  Eighth  was  always  trimming  between  the  reformed  religion 
and  the  unrefonncd  one  ;  so  that  the  more  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Pope,  the  more  of  hie  own  flu)^ect«  he  roaated  alire  for  not  holding 
the  Pope's  opinions.  Thus,  an  unfortunate  student  named  John 
Frith,  and  a  poor  simple  tailor  named  Andrew  Hewct  who  loved 
him  veiy  much,  and  said  that  whatever  Jolin  Fritti  belicve<I  he 
believed,  were  burnt  in  Smithficid  —  to  show  wliat  a  capital  Chria- 
tian  the  King  was. 

But,  these  were  speeillly  followed  by_  two  mueh  greater  victims. 
Sir  Thoma«  More,  and  John  Fisher,  the  Bishop  of  Koeheatcr.  The 
latter,  who  was  il  good  and  amiable  old  man,  had  committed  no 
greater  offence  than  believing  in  ElJKtbcth  Barton,  called  the  Maid 
of  Kent  —  another  of  those  ridiculous  women  who  pretended  to  be 
inspired,  and  to  make  all  sorts  of  heavenly  revelations,  though 
they  indeed  uttered  nothing  but  evil  nonsense.  P'or  this  offence  — 
as  it  was  pretended,  but  really  for  denying  the  King  to  be  the 
supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ^-  be  got  into  trouble,  and  was  put 
in  prison  :  but,  even  then,  he  might  have  been  suffeml  to  die 
naturally  (short  work  having  been  made  of  executing  the  Kentish 
Maid  and  her  principal  followers),  but  that  the  Pofie,  to  opite  the 
King,  resolved  to  make  him  a  caixlinoL  X'pon  that  the  King 
made  a  ferocious  joke  to  the  effect  that  the  Pope  might  send  Fisher 
■  red  hat —  which  is  the  way  they  make  a  car<linal  —  but  he 
should  have  no  head  on  which  to  wear  it ;  and  ho  was  tried  with 
all  unfairness  and  injustice,  and  sentenced  to  death.  He  die<l  like 
a  noble  and  virtuous  old  man,  ami  lefl  a  worthy  mime  behind  him. 
The  King  supposed,  I  dare  say,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  would  be 
frightened  by  this  example  :  but,  as  he  was  not  to  be  eaxily  terri- 
Gcd,  and,  thoroughly  believing  In  the  Pope,  had  moile  up  his  mind 
that  the  King  was  not  the  riglitful  Head  of  the  Chureli,  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  say  that  he  was.  For  tliiit  crime  he  too  was  tried 
and  sentcncwl,  after  h.tving  t*cn  in  prison  a  whole  year.  When 
he  was  doomed  to  death,  and  came  away  from  his  trial  with  the 
edge  of  the  executioner's  axe  turned  towardii  lLim---aa  was  always 
done  in  those  times  when  a  state  prisoner  came  to  that  ho[M'ti'H8 
pass —  he  bore  it  quite  serenely,  and  gave  liis  blessing  to  his  son, 
who  pressed  through  the  crowd  in  Westminster  Hall  and  kneeled 
down  to  receive  it.  But,  when  lie  got  to  the  Tower  Wharf  on  his 
way  back  to  his  prixon,  and  his  favourite  daughter,  Hakmarrt 
RopKK,  a  very  good  woman,  nished  through  the  guanis  again  and 
again,  to  Iciss  him  and  to  weep  upon  his  neck,  be  waa  ov^to^^i&  ik 
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last.  He  soon  recovered,  and  never  more  showed  any  feeling  bot 
cheerfulness  and  courage.  When  he  was  going  up  the  steps  of  tbe 
scaffold  to  his  death,  he  said  jokingly  to  the  Lieutenant  df  tbe 
Tower,  observing  that  they  were  weak  and  shook  beneath  hii 
tread,  "  I  pray  you,  master  Lieutenant,  see  me  safe  up ;  and,  ftr 
my  coming  down,  I  can  shift  for  myself."  Also  he  said  to  the  exe^ 
cutioner,  after  he  had  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  '^  Let  me  pat 
my  beard  out  of  the  way ;  for  that,  at  least,  has  never  committed 
any  treason."  Then  his  head  was  struck  off  at  a  blow.  Tboe 
two  executions  were  worthy  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  Sr 
Thomas  More  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  in  his  dominiflois 
and  the  Bishop  was  one  of  .his  oldest  and  truest  fHends.  But  to 
be  a  friend  of  that  fellow  was  almost  as  dangerous  as  to  be  fail 
wife. 

When  the  news  of  these  two  murders  got  to  Rome,  tbe  Rfe 
raged  against  the  murderer  more  than  ever  Pope  raged  since  the 
world  began,  and  prepared  a  Bull,  ordering  his  subjects  to  tde 
arms  against  him  and  dethrone  him.  The  King  took  all  possibk 
precautions  to  keep  that  document  out  of  his  dominions,  and  srt 
to  work  in  return  to  suppress  a  great  number  of  the  Englifih  mon- 
asteries antl  abbeys. 

This  destniction  was  bepin  by  a  body  of  commissioners,  of 
whom  Cromwell  (whom  the  King  had  taken  into  great  favour)  ▼« 
the  head  ;  and  was  carrieil  on  through  some  few  years  to  its  entire 
iH^mpletion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  religious  estab- 
lishments were  n^li^ous  in  nothing  but  in  name,  and  were  cramnKd 
with  lazy,  indolent,  and  sensual  monks.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  iniiHvseil  upon  the  people  in  every  possible  way  :  that  tber 
had  inlaJ^^s  movini  by  wires,  which  they  pretended  were  miracu- 
lously movevi  by  Heaven  ;  that  they  had  among  them  a  whole  tuB 
mciisure  full  of  teeth,  all  pur]><^rting  to  have  come  out  of  the  head 
of  one  Siiint^  who  must  indeeil  have  been  a  very  extraordinarr  per- 
st>n  with  that  enormous  allowamv  of  grinders  :  that  thev  had  bic 
of  iwd  which  they  s;ud  had  frieil  Saint  Lawrence,  and  bits  of  t«^ 
nails  which  they  siiid  Ivlonsred  to  other  famous  saints  :  penknives, 
and  Kx^s,  and  ginlles,  which  they  said  K^longed  to  others :  and 
that  all  thcs<*  bits  ot*  nibbish  were  called  Relii^,  and  ador^  bv  the 
isniorant  ptvple.  l>ut,  on  the  other  hand,  then?  is  no  doubt  either. 
that  the  Kinirs  othivre  and  men  punisheil  the  good  monks  iritk 
the  bad  :  did  gTv:\t  injustiiv :  dcmoli>l:cd  many  beautiful  t>im« 
and  many  valuable  libnirit^ :  dtstn\vt\i  numl^rs  of  paintXDCi 
stained  glass  windows,  line  pavements,  and  carvings  :  and  that 
the  whole  ivurt  were  nivtni^i:>ly  srrwdy  and  ni|<iini>iis  for  tbe  dm- 
sk>n  of  this  grvat  s\xh\  amo.w^  xXi^^im.    T\.<i  ^vwv-  $0^103  to  law 
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grown  aJmMt  mad  in  the  ardour  of  this  punuit ;  for  he  declared 
Thomas  k  Bcckct  a  traitor,  though  he  hod  been  dead  ao  man;  yean, 
and  hod  hia  body  dug  up  out  of  hia  grave.  He  must  have  been 
as  miraculous  as  the  monks  prctonded,  if  they  had  told  the  truth, 
for  he  waa  found  with  one  head  on  hia  shouldera,  and  they  had 
shown  another  as  hin  undoiibtod  and  genuine  head  ever  since  hia 
death  ;  it  had  brought  tlicm  vast  sums  of  money,  too.  The  gold 
aD<l  jewels  on  hia  shrine  filled  two  great  chests,  and  eight  men  tot- 
tered as  they  carried  them  away.  How  rich  the  monasteries  were 
you  may  infer  from  the  fuct  that,  when  they  were  all  suppressed, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year —  in  those  daya  an 
immense  sum  —  came  to  the  Urown. 

These  things  were  not  done  without  causing  great  discoDteot 
among  the  people.  Tlic  monks  hod  been  good  landlords  and  hu«- 
pitabir  entertainers  of  all  troTellera,  and  hod  been  accustomed  to 
give  away  a  great  deal  of  com,  and  fruit,  and  meat,  and  other 
thiDgs.  In  those  ilayH  it  was  ditticult  to  change  gooda  into  money, 
in  conac<]uence  of  tlic  roads  being  very  few  and  vi^iy  bod,  and  the 
carta  and  waggons  of  the  worst  description  ;  and  they  must  either 
have  giren  away  some  of  the  good  things  they  posseascil  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  or  hare  suSt'red  them  to  epoil>and  moulder.  So, 
many  of  the  people  misstil  what  it  was  more  agreeable  to  get  idly 
than  to  work  for ;  and  the  monks  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
homes  and  wandered  about  encouraged  their  discontent ;  and  there 
were,  consequently,  great  risings  in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire. 
These  were  put  down  by  terrific  ciecutiuns,  from  which  the  monka 
themselves  did  not  escape,  and  the  King  went  on  grunting  and 
growling  in  his  own  fat  way,  like  a  Royal  pig. 

I  have  told  all  this  story  of  the  religious  houses  at  one  time,  to 
make  it  plainer,  and  to  get  bock  to  the  King's  domestic  affaira. 

The  unfortunate  Queen  Catherine  was  by  tiiis  time  dead  ;  and  the 
King  was  by  thiji  time  as  tired  of  his  second  Queen  as  he  liad  been 
of  his  first.  As  be  had  fallen  in  love  with  Anne  when  she  was  in 
the  aerricc  of  Catherine,  so  he  now  fell  in  love  with  another  lady  in 
the  service  of  Anne.  See  how  wiek(^<lccds  are  punished,  and  how 
bitterly  and  self-reproach  fully  the  Queen  must  now  have  thought  of 
her  own  rise  to  the  tlirone !  The  new  fancy  was  a  LaI)Y  Jam 
Skykouk  ;  and  the  King  no  sooner  set  his  mind  on  her,  than  he 
resolved  to  have  Anne  Boleyn's  heail.  So,  he  brought  a  number  of 
charges  against  Anne,  accusing  her  of  dreadful  crimes  which  she  had 
never  committed,  and  implicating  in  thcra  her  own  brother  and  cer- 
tain gentlemen  in  her  xervice  :  among  whom  one  Norris,  and  Mark 
Smeaton  a  musician,  arc  bent  remembered.  As  the  lords  and  eoun- 
dllora  were  as  afraid  of  the  King  and  as  subaerrient  tv  him  aa  tbib 
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.<  :'ii<'^t  pnisant  in  Kti;^la)ii.l  was,  tliej  brou^t  in  Anne  Bok^ 
liliy,  )iii>l  tlic  iitluT  uiilVrtiinatt;  pcisuna  a«-used  with  her,  gniltr 
>".  Thom.-  gt'iitli'iiioii  ilinl  UUl'  men,  with  the  cxceptioD  of  Smn- 
[i.  whd  hml  Ihx'ii  tL-iiiiitttl  by  the  King  into  telling  lies,  whirh  be 
iliiil  confi-fviiin^  ami  who  hail  t-xpocted  to  be  pardoned  ;  but  rto, 
:iiti  verj-  plail  to  siy,  was  not.  Tliere  was  then  only  the  Qwen 
'  ili-i|H>si'  of.  ii\iv  liiid  been  uncroundcd  in  the  Tower  with  wonm 
:<!'  -" :  had  Ijei'ii  monstrously  persecuted  and  foully  slanderetl ;  and 
a-!  rweivi'd  no  jnstiir.  But  her  spirit  roae  with  her  affliotiou: 
ri  I.  after  havin^r  in  \~ain  tried  to  soften  the  King  by  writing  ao 
ii'.<'tin<;  It-ttcr  tn  him  whieh  still  exists,  ''from  her  doleful  priMB 
I  tiiir  Tower,"  :'lif  n  ligned  herself  to  death.  She  said  to  IhoM 
:i  ut  her,  viry  ihivrfully.  that  she  had  heanl  say  the  executioner 
:i~  a  :J''m\  one.  and  that  she  had  a  little  nei-k  (s)ie  laughed  and 
l.i~;ii'<l  it  with  luT  hands  as  she  said  that),  and  would  soon  be  otit 
r'  ].<T  jKdii.  Ami  i^lie  iiti^  siiun  out  of  her  pain,  poor  creature,  on 
..  1  Ir.i'ii  inside  the  'I'ower,  and  her  body  was  flung  into  an  old  boi 
i:i!  put  away  in  the  -.'round  under  the  chapel. 

riiire  i-'  a  .-'tijry  that  the  King  sat  in  his  palaec  listening  veiy 
WK)  iii^ly  fir  till'  r^ound  of  the  cannon  which  was  to  announce  thi* 
'  u  iiiiir<l<'r  :  and  that,  when  he  heanl  it  eonic  booming  ou  the  air. 
l1  ordered  out  his  dog 
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member  of  bia  own  familf  —  a  sort  of  diaUnt  couur,  Reuinald 
Polk  by  name  —  who  attacked  him  in  the  most  violent  manner 
(though  he  received  a  pension  from  him  all  the  time),  and  fought 
for  the  Church  with  hie  pen,  day  and  night.  Aa  he  was  beyond 
the  King's  reach  —  being  in  Italy  —  the  King  politely  invited  bim 
over  to  discuHB  the  subject ;  but  he,  knowing  better  than  to  come, 
and  wisely  staying  where  he  was,  the  King's  nige  fell  upon  his  brother 
Lonl  Montague,  the  Marquia  of  Exeter,  and  some  other  gentlemen : 
who  were  tried  for  high  treason  in  corresponding  with  him  and  aid- 
ing him  —  which  they  probably  did  —  and  were  all  executed.  The 
I'upe  made  Reginald  Polo  a  canlinal ;  but,  so  much  agninst  his  will, 
that  it  is  tfaought  he  even  aspired  in  his  own  mind  to  the  vornnt 
throne  of  England,  and  had  hopes  of  marrjing  the  Princess  Maiy. 
His  being  made  a  high  priest,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  that.  His 
mother,  the  venerable  Countess  of  Salisbury — who  was,  unfortu- 
nately for  herself,  within  the  tyrant's  reach  —  waa  the  lust  of  his 
rclativea  on  whom  his  wrath  fell.  When  she  was  told  to  lay  her 
grey  head  upon  the  block,  she  answered  the  executioner,  "  No ! 
My  head  never  committed  treason,  and  if  you  want  it,  you  idiall 
seize  it."  So,  she  ran  round  and  round  the  sealfuld  with  the  exe- 
cutioner striking  at  her,  and  her  grey  hair  U-dnbbli'd  with  blood; 
and  even  when  they  held  her  down  upon  the  bkick  she  moved  her 
head  about  to  the  last,  resolved  to  be  no  party  to  her  own  borbemua 
munler.     AH  thia  the  people  bore,  as  they  had  borne  everything  else. 

Indeed  they  bore  much  more ;  for  the  slow  fires  of  Sroithlield 
were  continually  burning,  and  people  were  constantly  being  roonted 
to  death  —  still  to  show  what  a  good  Christian  the  King  was.  He 
defied  the  Pope  and  his  Bull,  which  was  now  issueil,  and  had  come 
into  England ;  but  he  burned  innumerable  people  whose  only 
offence  was  that  they  differed  from  the  Pope's  religious  opinions. 
There  waa  a  wretched  man  name«l  Lambert,  among  othem,  who 
was  tried  for  this  before  the  King,  and  with  whom  six  biiihope 
argueil  one  after  another.  When  he  wan  (juite  exhausted  (as  well  he 
might  be,  after  six  bishops),  he  threw  himself  on  tin;  King's  mett-y  ; 
but  the  King  blustered  out  that  he  hod  no  merry  for  heretics.  So, 
ht  too  fed  the  fire. 

All  thin  the  people  bore,  and  more  than  all  this  yet.  The  na- 
tional spirit  seems  to  have  been  banished  from  the  kingilom  at  this 
time.  The  very  people  who  were  executed  for  treaiuin,  the  very 
wives  and  friends  of  the  "  bluff  "  King,  spoke  of  him  on  the  scaffold 
as  a  good  prince,  and  a  gentle  prince  —just  as  serfs  in  simiUtr  cir- 
cumstances have  iM'en  known  to  do,  under  the  Sultan  and  Bashaws 
of  the  Bast,  or  under  the  fierce  old  tyrants  of  Kussia,  who  poiiml 
boiling  and  freezing  water  on  them  alternately,  until  they  diM,    "^V*. 
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Parliament  were  as  bad  as  the  rest,  and  gave  the  King  whatenr  k 
wanted ;  among  other  vile  accommodations,  they  gave  him  vw 
powers  of  murdering,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  any  one  whom  he 
might  choose  to  call  a  traitor.  But  the  worst  measure  th^  puanl 
was  an  Act  of  Six  Articles,  commonly  called  at  the  time  ^*  the  viiip 
with  six  strings ; "  which  punished  offences  against  the  Pope*s  opin- 
ions, without  mercy,  and  enforced  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  monk- 
ish religion.  Cranmer  would  have  modified  it,  if  he  ooold ;  bat, 
being  overborne  by  the  Romish  party,  had  not  the  power.  As  one 
of  the  articles  declared  that  priests  should  not  many,  and  as  he 
was  married  himself,  he  sent  his  wife  and  children  into  Ctennany, 
and  began  to  tremble  at  his  danger ;  none  the  less  because  he  wu, 
and  had  long  been,  the  King's  friend.  This  whip  of  six  string 
was  made  under  the  King's  own  eye.  It  should  never  be  foi^tta 
of  him  how  cruelly  he  supported  the  worst  of  the  Popish  doctrines 
when  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  opposing  them. 

This  amiable  monarch  now  tliought  of  taking  another  wife.  He 
proposed  to  the  French  King  to  have  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
French  Court  exhibited  before  him,  that  he  might  make  his  Royil 
choice ;  but  the  Frencrh  Kiiifi:  answered  that  he  would  rather  not 
have  his  ladies  trotted  out  to  be  shown  like  horses  at  a  fair.  He 
proposed  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Milan,  who  replied  that  she 
might  have  thought  of  such  a  match  if  she  had  had  two  heads: 
but,  that  only  owning  one,  she  must  beg  to  keep  it  safe.  At  last 
Cromwell  represented  that  there  was  a  Protestant  Princess  in  Ger- 
many —  those  who  held  the  reformed  religion  were  called  Protes- 
tants, because  their  leaders  had  Protested  against  the  abuses  and 
impositions  of  the  unreformed  Church  —  named  Anne  of  Clevk, 
who  was  beautiful,  and  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  The 
King  said  was  she  a  large  woman,  because  he  must  have  a  fat  wife ! 
"O  yes,''  said  Cromwell;  "she  was  very  large,  just  the  thing." 
On  hearing  this  the  King  sent  over  his  famous  painter,  Hans  Hol- 
bein, to  take  her  portrait.  Hans  made  her  out  to  be  so  good- 
looking  that  the  King  was  satisfied,  and  the  marriage  was  arranged. 
But,  whether  anybody  had  ])aid  Hans  to  touch  up  the  picture ;  or 
whether  Hans,  like  one  or  two  other  painters,  flattered  a  princess 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  I  cannot  say :  all  I  know  is,  that 
when  Anne  came  over  and  the  King  went  to  Rochester  to  meet 
her,  and  first  saw  her  without  lior  seeing  him,  he  swore  she  was  **a 
great  Flanders  mare,"  and  .^lid  he  would  never  marry  her.  Being 
obligeil  to  do  it  now  matters  had  gone  so  far,  he  would  not  give 
her  the  presents  he  had  prepared,  and  would  never  notice  her. 
He  never  forgave  Cromwell  his  part  in  the  affair.  His  downfall 
dates  from  that  tim& 
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It  WHS  (|iiickene<l  by  his  enemies,  in  the  iiit«TC8ta  or  the  uare- 
formed  reli^on,  putting  in  the  King's  way,  &t  a  state  dinner,  a 
nieco  i>f  the  Pukr  of  Norfolk,  Cathekink  Howard,  &  young  l&dy 
<>f  faxanatinf;  mannrnt,  though  sm&ll  in  stature  and  not  partiirulitrly 
braiitifui.  Falling  in  love  with  her  oti  the  sput,  the  King  soon 
divoircd  Anne  of  Olevefl  after  nioking  her  the  Rubjcct  of  much  bni- 
tiil  talk,  on  pretence  that  xhe  hod  been  previously  betrotlie«t  to 
Home  one  else  —  which  would  never  do  for  one  of  bin  dignity  —  and 
ninrrieil  (.'athcrine.  It  is  probable  that  on  his  wnlding  day,  of  kll 
dtty»  in  the  year,  he  sent  hii»  foithful  Cromwell  to  the  scafTuld,  and 
had  his  bend  stnick  off.  He  further  celebrated  the  occasion  by 
burning  at  one  time,  and  causing  to  be  drawn  to  the  Arc  on  the 
same  hurdles,  some  Protestant  prisoners  for  denying  the  Pope's 
doctrines,  and  some  Roman  Catholic  prisoners  for  denying  his  own 
supremacy.  Still  the  people  bore  it,  and  not  a  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land raised  his  hand. 

But,  by  a  just  retribution,  it  soon  came  out  that  Catherine 
HowanI,  before  faer  marrvige,  had  been  really  guilty  of  such  crimes 
as  the  King  liad  falsely  attributed  to  his  Hccond  wife  Anne  Boleyn  ; 
(ui,  iigain  the  dreadful  axe  made  the  King  a  widower,  and  thi< 
Queen  psHsed  away  as  so  many  in  that  reign  hod  passed  away 
U-forc  her.  As  an  appropriate  jmreuit  uniler  the  circunutancea, 
Ilcnry  then  applied  himiwlf  to  superintending  the  compooition  of  a 
religious  book  called  "  A  necMsary  doctrine  for  any  Christian  Han." 
He  muKt  have  been  a  little  confused  in  hia  mind,  I  think,  at  about 
this  period  :  for  he  was  so  false  to  himself  as  to  be  true  to  some 
one :  that  some  one  being  Cronmer,  whom  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  others  of  his  enemies  tried  to  ruin  ;  but  to  whom  the  King 
woH  sU'adftuit,  and  to  whom  he  one  night  gave  his  ring,  charging 
him  when  be  should  find  himself,  next  day,  aecuaed  of  treason,  to 
sliow  it  to  the  council  board.  This  Cranmer  did  to  the  confusion 
of  his  enemies.  I  suppoM  the  King  thought  be  might  want  him 
a  little  longer. 

}\e  married  yet  once  more.  Yen,  strange  to  say,  he  found  in 
Knglnnd  another  woman  who  would  beeume  hia  wife,  and  she  wu 
Catiiekisk  ['.^RR,  widow  of  Lord  I^timer.  She  leaned  towards  the 
ri'fDrrned  religion ;  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  know,  that  she  tormented 
the  King  considerably  by  arguing  a  raricty  of  doctrinal  points  with 
him  on  all  possible  occaaiona.  She  had  very  nearly  done  this  to  her 
own  dcstmction.  After  one  of  these  conversations  the  King  in  a 
very  hhu:k  mood  arlualty  instrurted  GARPiyKK,  one  of  his  bishops 
who  favoured  the  Popish  opinions,  to  dnw  a  bill  of  accusation 
atminst  her,  which  would  have  inevitably  brought  her  tothescaiTnld 
wtiire  her  predceessois  liod  died,  but  that  one  of  her  friends  (iclud 
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Lip  the  p^ier  of  instruetions  whicb  bad  been  <ii»pped  ia  the  (Mktt, 
Bu<l  iiive  her  timely  nutit«.  Sbe  fell  ill  with  tvrror :  but  iiiiiimiil 
till'  King  M  well  when  be  nunc  to  entrap  Iter  into  furtber  •!•(>■ 
inoTtts  —  b?  BAjing  that  she  hod  only  xpokcn  on  *ueb  points  to  di- 
vert his  miad  ami  to  g^t  Rome  informntioii  frotn  his  cxtraordtniy 
wtA-|i)m — that  he  ^fe  licr  a  kiss  ao'l  tviUcd  hrr  his  swcvtittRrt. 
Arni.  when  the  Chaoci'IloT  camo  neit  day  arttiajly  to  take  ha  to 
tl]>'  Tower,  the  Ein^  ecnt  lum  about  Ills  businew,  and  bintoBral 
him  with  the  epttbetfi  of  a  Uost,  a  knave,  and  a  (not.  So  nor 
vus  Catherine  Parr  to  the  block,  and  bo  narrow  was  b«r  eaaqK'. 

Tiitre  was  war  with  S<Kitliuid  in  this  rdgn,  and  m  dutrt  clmBi; 
\\L\T  with  Franiv  for  lavDuiing  Scotbod  ;  but,  the  erents  at  bamc 
w.'P'  so  dreodlu],  and  leafe  sucb  on  enduring  stain  on  the  rountty. 
tl>:it  I  need  my  no  more  of  what  happened  abroad 

A  few  more  horroi?,  and  thu  reign  is  orcr.  Tbers  waa  s  lady, 
Anne  AuEBW,  in  Lincoinshire,  who  inclined  to  the  I*n>t«staBt 
opiniona.  and  whose  huaband  being  a  Gcrre  Calbolic,  turned  ber 
out  of  his  house.  She  came  to  Loudon,  and  waa  ratMidercd  as 
offtniliag  agsinst  the  six  artidea,  aad  wu  l^ken  to  tb«  Towv, 
:inii  ]>t]l  upon  the  niek  —  probitbly  becMiee  it  was  boped  tint  eke 
miglit,  in  her  agony,  criminate  tome  obnoxious  persons :  if  fitlaely, 
si>  niiii'h  thn  hetlpr.     She  was  tortured  without  i   " 
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Hcnr7  the  Eighth  hu  been  faroured  bj  some  Protestant  writen, 
because  the  Rerormation  was  achieved  in  bis  time.  But  the  mi^ty 
merit  of  it  lies  with  other  men  and  not  with  him ;  and  it  ean  be 
rendcrr<l  none  the  wotm  by  this  monster'B  crimes,  and  none  tbe 
brttcr  bj  any  dcfcnra  of  them.  The  plain  troth  is,  that  he  was  a 
most  intolerable  ruffian,  a  digram  to  human  nature,  and  &  blot  of 
blood  and  grease  upon  the  History  of  England. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ENC.LAND   UNUKB  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH. 

Henry  the  Ekhith  had  made  a  will,  appointing  a  Council  of 
aixtoen  to  gitvcm  the  kiugiliim  for  his  son  while  he  was  under  ago 
(he  was  now  only  ten  years  old),  and  another  Ommcil  of  twelve  to 
help  them.  The  most  powerful  of  the  first  Coundt  was  tbe  Earl 
or  Hkktford,  the  young  King's  uncle,  who  lost  no  time  in  bring- 
ing his  nephew  with  great  state  up  to  Enfield,  ami  thence  tA  the 
TowiT.  It  was  ronHiUiTPit  at  the  time  &  strilctng  proof  of  virtue 
in  (he  young  King  that  he  was  xurry  for  his  father^s  death  ;  but, 
OH  (iiniiniin  siibJMts  have  that  virtue  loo,  sometimes,  we  will  say 

Tlicre  woM  a  rurioiis  part  of  tbe  late  King's  will,  reiiuiriog  his 
extvndira  t<>  fulfil  whatever  promiiirs  he  had  nuule.  Some  of  the 
(.'■mrt  wondirinc  what  these  might  be,  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and  the 
otlirr  mibleiiien  interested,  said  that  they  were  promises  to  advance 
and  rimi'li  /hem.  So,  the  Enrl  of  Hertford  made  himself  Di^ke  op 
Ki»iKK.-^>rr,  and  mwle  his  brotlier  Eiiwakd  Skvuoir  a  baron  ;  and 
tlitTc  wt'n.'  vnrioiM  similar  promotions,  all  very  agreeable  to  the 
jmrtii-s  concemiil,  an<]  very  dutiful,  no  doubt,  to  the  late  King's 
nieni'iry.  To  bo  more  dutiful  still,  they  made  themselves  rich  out 
of  tlie  (.'huR'h  Linds,  and  were  very  comfortable.  The  new  Duke 
of  Somerxft  caused  himself  to  be  declared  Pkotectok  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was,  indeed,  the  King. 

As  young  Eilword  the  Sixth  hwl  been  brought  up  in  the  prin- 
ii|ili'S  iif  the  Pnitestant  religion,  everybody  knew  that  they  would 
W  mnintained.  But  Cranmcr,  to  whom  they  were  chiefly  en- 
tninted,  ailvnnerd  them  steiulily  and  temperately.  Many  supcrsti- 
tliiuH  and  ridiculous  practices  were  st<^pe<l ;  but  practicea  whidi 
were  harmless  were  not  interfered  with. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Protector,  was  anxious  to  have  tbe 
yiung  King  engaged  in  marriage  to  tbe  young  Queen  of  Scottaiid, 
ill  order  to  prevent  tltat  prinecM  from  nu^ng  an  alliance  vitbue^ 
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foreign  pofwer ;  bat^  aa  a  laige  party  in  Sooilaad  were  nnfimnnlk 
to  tUa  plan,  he  invaded  that  coantiy.  Hia  exoue  fiir  donf » 
waa^  that  the  Border  men — that  ia»  the  ScoCeh  who  livad  in  thik 
part  of  the  oocmtiy  where  En^^d  and  Scotlaiid  joiiied — traoHBd 
the  Engliah  veiy  mnch.  But  tiiere  were  two  aidea  to  tfaia  qnealioB; 
for  the  Engliah  Bender  men  tnmUed  the  Sooteh  too  ;  and,  thn^ 
many  long  years,  there  were  peipetoal  border  quanebalwhicli  gnc 
.riae  to  numbera  of  old  talea  and  aonga.  However,  the  Phitocta 
invaded  Sootiand ;  and  Abrak,  the  Soottiah  B^gent^  with  an  anj 
twice  aa  large  aa  hia,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Th^  enooantaed 
on  the  banka  of  the  river  Eak,  wittun  a  lew  milea  of  Ediabmilk; 
and  there,  after  a  little  akirmiah,  the  PtotectiMr  made  such  kaodtf- 
ate  propoeala,  in  (^fering  to  retire  if  tiie  Scotch  would  aofy  eag^ 
not  to  many  their  princeea  to  any  foreign  prince^  that  the  B^cal 
thought  the  Engliah  were  afraid.  But  in  thia  he  made  a  honibb 
miatflJce ;  for  the  Engliah  aoldiera  on  land,  and  the  Ttn^^iA  aMWi 
on  the  water,  ao  aet  upon  the  Scotch,  that  they  bndkB  and  ilad»aBii 
more  than  ten  thousand  of  them  were  killed.  It  was  a  dnadfel 
battle,  for  the  fugitives  were  slain  without  mercy.  The  gixHmd  ibr 
four  miles,  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  was  strewn  with  dead  men, 
and  with  anns,  and  legs,  and  heads.  Some  hid  themselves  is 
streams  and  were  drowned ;  some  threw  away  their  armour  and 
were  killed  running,  almost  naked ;  but  in  this  battle  of  PLoker 
the  English  lost  only  two  or  three  hundred  men.  They  were  much 
better  clothed  than  the  Scotch ;  at  the  poverty  of  whose  appear- 
ance and  countiy  they  were  exceedingly  astonished. 

A  Parliament  was  called  when  Somerset  came  back,  and  it  re- 
pealed the  whip  with  six  strings,  and  did  one  or  two  other  good 
things ;  though  it  unhappily  retained  the  punishment  of  burning 
for  those  people  who  did  not  make  believe  to  believe,  in  all  relig- 
ious matters,  what  the  Government  had  declared  that  they  must 
and  should  believe.  It  also  made  a  foolish  law  (meant  to  pot 
down  beggars),  that  any  man  who  lived  idly  and  loitered  about  for 
three  days  together,  should  be  burned  with  a  hot  iron,  made  a 
slave,  and  wear  an  iron  fetter.  But  this  savage  absurdity  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and  went  the  way  of  a  great  many  other  fooUsb 
laws. 

The  Protector  was  now  so  proud  that  he  sat  in  ParUament 
before  all  the  nobles,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne.  Many  other 
noblemen,  who  only  wanted  to  be  as  proud  if  they  could  grt  a 
chance,  became  his  enemies  of  course ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he 
came  back  suddenly  from  Scotland  because  he  had  received  news 
that  his  brother,  Lord  Seymour,  was  becoming  dangerous  to  hua. 
Thia  lord  waa  now  Hig.h  A.dm\x«l  of  England ;  a  very  handaoiae 
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man,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  Court  ladies  —  even  with  the 
young  Princcfls  Elizabeth,  who  rompeil  with  him  a  little  more  than 
young  princcMes  in  theoe  times  do  with  any  one.  Ho  hod  married 
Catherine  Parr,  the  late  King's  widow,  who  was  now  dead ;  and, 
to  strengthen  his  power,  he  secretly  supplied  the  young  King  with 
money.  He  may  eren  have  engaged  with  some  of  his  brother's 
rnvmica  In  a  plot  to  cany  the  boy  off.  On  these  and  other  sccusa- 
ttonit,  ut  any  rate,  ho  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  impeaehrd,  and 
fuuml  giiilty  ;  his  own  brother's  name  being  —  unn&tural  and  sod 
t<i  h.'ll  —  the  tiist  signed  to  the  warrant  fur  bis  execution.  He 
was  cxecut4il  on  Tower  Hill,  and  died  denying  his  treason.  One 
uf  his  hint  proceedings  in  this  work)  was  to  writ«  two  letters,  one 
to  the  Prini-esa  Elizabeth,  and  one  to  the  Princess  Maiy,  which  a 
servant  of  liis  took  charge  of,  and  concealed  in  his  shoe.  These 
letters  arc  supposed  to  have  urged  them  against  his  brother,  and 
to  revenge  his  deuth.  What  they  tnily  contained  is  not  known  ; 
but  there  lit  no  doubt  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  obtained  great 
intlni'iire  over  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 

All  this  white,  the  Protestant  religion  was  making  progress. 
The  iniagi'S  which  the  people  had  gradually  come  to  wonibip,  were 
n'lnovnl  from  the  churehes ;  the  people  were  informed  that  they 
necil  not  confess  themselves  to  priests  unless  they  chose ;  a  eom- 
iiii>n  pRiyer-book  was  drawn  up  in  the  English  language,  which  all 
iMiild  utxlcrsland  :  and  many  other  improvements  were  made ;  still 
miideratrly.  For  Or&nmcr  was  a  very  moderate  man,  and  even 
rcstraineil  the  Protestant  clergy  from  violently  abusing  the  unre- 
fomml  nligion  —  ns  they  very  often  did,  and  which  was  not  a  good 
cxaiDple.  But  the  people  were  at  this  time  in  great  distress.  The 
r:i|iai-ii>uH  notulity  who  had  come  into  possession  of  the  Chureh  lands, 
were  very  l«il  landlords.  They  enclosed  great  ipiantities  of  ground 
for  till'  fii-iling  of  sheep,  which  was  then  more  profitable  than  the 
gTKU'ing  til  rtxii» :  and  this  increased  the  general  distrew.  So  the 
|)e<i)>If,  who  ftill  understood  little  of  what  was  going  on  about  them, 
und  Ktill  rtiulily  believed  what  the  homeless  monks  told  them  — 
many  of  whom  had  been  their  good  friends  in  their  better  days  — 
tix'k  it  into  their  heads  that  all  this  was  owing  to  the  reformed 
rcliirion,  iind  therefore  rose  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  iniiNt  |>owerful  risings  were  in  Devonshire  and  Norfolk.  In 
1  li'von.thirt'.  the  rebellion  was  so  strong  that  ten  thousand  men 
iiiiiti'-l  within  a  few  days,  and  even  laid  siege  to  Bxet«r.  But 
I.OKII  KrsHF.i.u  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  citizens  who  de- 
f''tii1<.il  that  town,  defeated  the  rebels ;  and,  not  only  hongifl  the 
.Mayor  of  one  place,  but  hanged  the  vicar  of  another  from  his  own 
chureh   steeple.     What  with  hanging  and  killing  by  the  sword, 
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iliriusiim!  of  till'  ri'lx'l!!  arc  PupposeJ  to  liavc  fnllen  in  that  cne 
iry.  Ill  Norliilk  (wlu're  the  risins  was  more  against  tho  cn- 
-.ti-  '.if  uiH'ii  ];iiuU  ihnn  against  the  reformed  nligion),  the  popn- 

■  ■.AiT  was  a  iiinn  niiiiit^l  Kdiicrt  Ket.  a  tanner  of  Wymondham. 
in.ib  WITI-.  in  till'  titst  instance,  exdted  apin^t  the  tanner  by 

'I'>|[\  FD>wKi:iibw,  :i  ^ntk-mun  who  owed  him  a  grudge  :  but 
t.iiitiiT  was  more  tlian  a  match  for  the  ;E^'utleluan.  since  lie  ^x<a 
!'.<'  po<i])li'  nil  hi^  side,  and  establi^lied  himself  near  Niirwicb 
I  nuiti'  an  army.     Tlicn.-  was  a  largi;  oak-tree  in  that  jihu-e,  on 

'.  .'iilled  .M<iiislii:>I>i  Hill,  wliii-h  Ket  namnl  tht-  Tree  of  Refomia' 

;  :iiid  under  its  jmn-n  boujrbs,  he  and  hi*  men  sat,  in  the  mid- 

iiii  r  weather,  boldin;:  <-ourtn  of  justice,  and  debating  afiairs  of 

Tliej-  were  even  imiwrtial  enough  to  allow  some  rather  tire- 

jiiilihi-  .itieaki'rs  to  get  ii]i  into  tliia  Tree  of  Reformation,  and 
r  iiiit  tlieir  errurs  tn  thi'in,  in  lung  discourses,  while  tlii'v  lay 
i::ii_'  (not  always  withciut  iconic  ^nimhling  and  growlingt  iu  the 

■  Klow.  At  last,  niie sunny  Jidy  day,  a  heraUl appeared  below 
:;'i'<',  iiuil  iirm-hiinieil  Ket  and  all  his  men  traitors,  unless  from 

tiiKnii'iit  tlii'V  ilisiicrMil  ami  went  himie  ;  in  which  case  they 

■  v-  H'ccive  a  p;inliin.  iiut  Ket  and  his  men  mode  light  of 
L.nil.t  and  Kriimr  ^trongiT  than  ever,  until  the  Earl  of  War- 
:  "I'lit  iiftiT  t1i-'iii  witli  a  snlfii'ieiit  furce.  and  cut  them  all  to 
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this  fall,  and  marrinl  his  daughter,  Lai>y  Annk  Seymour,  to  War- 
wick'* cjdcet  son.  But  such  a  nsconciliation  was  little  likely  to  Uat, 
and  did  not  outlive  a  year.  Warwick,  having  got  himself  made 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  having  advanced  the  more  important 
of  bis  friends,  then  tinisbed  the  history  by  causing  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  his  friend  Lord  Gkey,  and  others,  to  be  arrested  for 
treason,  in  having  conspired  to  seine  and  dethrone  the  Ring.  They 
were  also  accused  of  having  intende«l  to  seize  the  new  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  with  his  friends  Lord  Nobthampton  and  Lokd 
Priibruke  ;  to  munler  them  if  they  fouud  need  ;  and  to  raise  the 
City  to  revolt.  All  this  the  fallen  Protector  positively  denied  ;  ex- 
cept that  ho  confessed  to  having  spoken  of  the  murder  of  those 
three  noblemen,  but  having  never  designed  it.  Ho  was  ocquittctl 
of  the  charge  of  treason,  and  found  guilty  of  the  other  chargra  ;  so 
when  the  people  —  who  remembered  his  having  been  their  friend, 
now  that  he  woh  disgtsced  and  in  danger,  saw  him  come  out  from 
hin  trial  with  the  axe  turned  from  him  —  they  thought  he  was  alto- 
gether sc(|uitted,  and  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  joy. 

But  the  Ehike  of  Somerset  was  onlcred  to  be  beheailett  on  Tower 
Hill,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  proclamations  were  issued 
bidding  the  citizens  keep  at  home  until  after  ten.  They  filled  the 
streets,  however,  and  crowded  the  place  of  execution  as  soon  aa  it 
was  light ;  and,  with  sad  facea  and  sad  hearts,  saw  the  once  power- 
ful Protector  ascend  the  scatfold  to  lay  his  heail  upon  the  <lreaitful 
block.  While  he  was  yet  saying  his  last  words  to  them  with  manly 
courage,  and  telling  them,  in  porticnlar,  how  it  comforted  him,  at 
that  pass,  to  have  asaisle^l  in  reforming  the  national  religion,  a 
member  of  the  Council  was  seen  riding  up  on  horseback.  They 
ngain  thought  that  the  Duke  was  saved  by  his  briuging  a  reprieve^ 
nnd  again  shouted  for  joy.  But  the  Duke  himself  told  them  they 
were  mistaken,  and  lai<l  down  his  head  and  bod  it  stnick  off  at  a 

Miiny  of  the  bystandeni  rushed  forwanl  and  stcopetl  their  hand- 
kerchiefs in  bis  bloo«l,  as  a  mark  of  their  affection.  He  hail,  indeed, 
been  ciipable  of  many  good  acts,  and  one  of  them  was  discovered 
after  be  was  no  more.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  a  very  goo<l  man, 
had  been  informed  against  to  the  Council,  when  the  Duke  wa«i  in 
power,  Of  having  answered  a  trencbcrous  letter  proposing  a  rcbeltioo 
Against  the  reformeil  religion.  As  the  answer  could  not  be  found, 
he  could  not  be  dcclaml  guilty  ;  but  it  was  now  discovered,  hidden 
by  the  I^uke  himself  among  some  privat«  papen,  in  bis  reganl  for 
that  good  man.  The  Bishop  lost  his  office,  and  was  deprived  of 
his  poMeaaioDs. 

It  is  not  very  pleaaant  to  know  that  while  his  uncle  lay  in  priMU 
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under  sentence  of  death,  the  young  King  was  bein^  vastly  enttr- 
tained  by  plays,  and  dances,  and  sham  fights :  but  there  is  do 
doubt  of  it,  for  he  kept  a  journal  himself.  It  is  pleasanter  to  knov 
that  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  was  burnt  in  this  reign  for  hold- 
ing that  religion ;  though  two  wretched  victims  sufifered  for  heresy. 
One,  a  woman  named  Joan  Bocher,  for  professing  some  opinioos 
that  even  she  could  only  explain  in  unintelligible  jaigon.  The 
other,  a  Dutchman,  named  Yon  Paris,  who  practised  as  a  suigeoD 
in  London.  Edward  was,  to  his  credit,  exceedingly  unwilling  to 
sign  the  warrant  for  the  woman's  execution  :  shedding  tears  before 
he  did  so,  and  telling  Cranmer,  who  urged  him  to  do  it  (though 
Cranmer  really  would  have  spared  the  woman  at  first,  but  for  her 
own  determined  obstinacy),  that  the  guilt  was  not  his,  but  that  d 
the  man  who  so  strongly  urged  the  dreadfiil  act.  We  shall  see, 
too  soon,  whether  the  time  ever  came  when  Cranmer  is  likely  to 
have  remembered  this  with  sorrow  and  remorse. 

Cranmer  and  Ridley  (at  first  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  afi;er- 
wards  Bishop  of  London)  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  clergy  of 
this  reign.  Others  were  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  their  property 
for  still  adhering  to  the  uii reformed  religion ;  the  most  important 
among  whom  were  Gardiner  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Heath  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Day  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Bonner  that  Bishop 
of  London  who  was  superseded  by  Ridley.  The  Princess  Maiy, 
who  inherited  her  mother's  gloomy  temper,  and  hated  the  reformed 
religion  as  connected  with  her  mother's  wrongs  and  sorrows  —  she 
knew  nothing  else  about  it,  always  refusing  to  read  a  single  book 
in  which  it  was  tnily  described  —  held  by  the  unreformed  religion 
too,  and  was  the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  for  whom  the  old 
Mass  was  allowed  to  be  performed ;  nor  would  the  young  King 
have  made  that  exception  even  in  her  favour,  but  for  the  strong 
persuasions  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  He  always  viewed  it  with 
horror ;  and  when  he  fell  into  a  sickly  condition,  after  having  been 
very  ill,  first  of  the  measles  and  then  of  the  small-pox,  he  wa^ 
greatly  troubled  in  mind  to  think  that  if  he  died,  and  she,  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  succeeded,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  would 
be  set  up  again. 

This  uneasiness,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  not  slow  to 
encourage :  for,  if  the  Princess  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  he,  who 
had  taken  part  with  the  Protestants,  was  sure  to  be  disgraced. 
Now,  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  was  descended  from  King  Henry  the 
Seventh  ;  and,  if  she  resigned  what  little  or  no  right  she  had,  in 
favour  of  her  daughter  Lady  Jane  Grey,  that  would  be  the  suc- 
cession to  promote  the  Duke's  greatness  ;  because  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  one  of  his  sons,  was,  at  this  very  time,  newly  married  to 
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ber.  So,  he  workeil  upon  the  King's  fcare,  and  pcrauadEKl  him  to 
set  anidc  both  the  Princess  Maij  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 
assert  his  right  to  appoint  his  successor.  Acconlingly  the  young 
King  handed  to  the  Orown  lawyere  a  writing  signed  half  a  docen 
times  over  by  himself,  appointing  ImIj  Jane  Grej  to  euceceiJ  to 
the  Crown,  and  requiring  them  to  have  his  will  mode  out  aceonting 
to  law.  Thej  were  mueh  sgiunst  it  at  firat,  and  told  tlie  King  ho  ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  —  being  so  violmt  about  it  that 
the  lawyers  even  expected  him  to  beat  them,  and  hotly  declaring 
that,  stripped  to  his  abiri^  he  would  fight  any  man  in  such  a  quar- 
rel —  tiiey  yielded.  Cranmer,  also,  at  first  hesitated ;  plrading  that 
he  had  swom  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the  Crown  to  the  Prin- 
cess Alary ;  but,  lie  was  a  weak  man  in  his  resolutions,  and  after- 
trants  signeil  the  document  with  the  rest  of  the  Council. 

It  wax  completed  none  too  soon ;  for  Edwanl  vox  now  sinking 
in  a  rapid  decline;  and,  by  way  of  making  him  better,  they 
liande<l  him  over  to  a  womon-iloctor  who  prctemlnl  tii  be  able  to 
cure  it.  He  speedily  got  worse.  On  the  sixth  of  July,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three,  he  dinl,  very  peace- 
ably and  piously,  praying  Uoil,  with  his  last  breath,  to  protect  the 
reformed  religion. 

This  King  died  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  tlie 
seventh  of  his  reign.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  what  the  character  of 
one  so  young  might  afterwards  have  become  anmnz  so  many  bad, 
ambitious,  c|uam'lling  nol)lf«.  But,  he  was  an  amiable  boy,  of  very 
good  abilities,  and  had  nothing  coarse  or  rniel  or  brutal  in  hin  dis- 
position —  which  in  the  son  of  such  a  father  is  rather  surprising. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

EXr.LAND   rVtiBR   MARY. 

Thr  Duke  of  Northumberland  was  veiy  anxious  to  keep  the 
young  King's  denth  a  secret,  in  order  that  be  might  get  the  two 
Princesses  into  his  power.  But,  the  Princrwi  Mniy,  l<cing  informed 
of  that  event  as  she  was  on  her  wsy  to  Londim  to  see  her  sick 
brnther,  tumetl  her  horse's  head,  and  rode  away  into  Norfolk.  The 
Kai\  of  Anindel  was  her  fricml,  and  it  was  be  who  sent  her  warn- 
ing »f  what  hail  happened. 

As  the  secret  could  not  be  kept,  the  Diike  of  Northumberland 
and  the  Cointeil  sent  for  the  Lord  Mayor  uf  Ijondon  am)  some  of  the 
aldermen,  and  nude  a  merit  of  telling  it  to  them.    Tlien,  they  iiuulc 


._  ...ui^uuiii ,   uuii  I  nab  ii  t 

direct  her.     She  was  then  i 
lords  took  her  down  the  riv« 
remain  there  (as  the  (rustoni 
people  were  not  at  all  favo 
the  right  to  be  Queen  was  ^ 
of  Northumlx^rland.     They 
the  duke  s  causing  a  vintner's 
up  for  expre.<sing  his  dissiitisi 
his  ears  nailed  to  the  jnllor 
among  the  nobility  declared 
to  suj>ix)rt  her  eause,  had  he 
gathertnl  around  lier  at  tlie  ca> 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     For 
yet,  but  that  it  was  Ivst  to  k 
from  whence  she  niiirht  be  sent 

The  Council  would  have  dcsj 
of  Suffolk,  as  the  goniTal  of  t 
Lady  Jane  implored  that  her  fii 
he  was  known  to  l>e  but  a  wen 
thumlxTland  that  he  must  take 
YQYy  ready  to  do  so,  as  he  mist 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  set 
to  a  lonl  who  rtnle  beside  him 
the  troops,  tliat,  althoujrh  the 
look  at  them,  tliev  were  tcrribl 

And  his  fears  for  himself  t"*- 
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at  the  Crues  l>y  Saint  Paul's,  und  barrclB  of  wine  were  given  to  the 
people,  and  they  got  very  dninlc,  and  danced  round  blazing  bon- 
fires— little  thinking,  jNxir  wretchea,  what  other  bonfires  would 
soon  bo  hladng  in  Queen  Mary's  name. 

After  a  ten  days'  dream  of  royalty,  Lady  Jane  Grey  resigned  the 
Crown  with  great  willingneas,  saying  that  she  had  only  accepted  it 
in  obedience  to  her  father  and  mother ;  and  went  gladly  back  to  her 
pleasant  house  hy  the  river,  and  her  books,  Mary  then  came  on 
towards  London  ;  and  at  Wanstead  in  Essex,  was  joined  by  her 
half-sister,  the  Princess  Elij»beth.  They  passed  through  the  street* 
of  London  to  the  Tower,  and  there  the  new  Queen  met  some  emi- 
nent prisoners  then  confined  in  it,  kissed  them,  and  gave  them  their 
Uberty.  Among  these  was  that  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  hail  been  imprisoned  in  the  last  reign  for  holding  to  the  unre- 
formod  religion.     Him  she  soon  made  chancellor. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  had  hcen  taken  prisoner,  and,  to- 
gether with  his  son  and  five  others,  was  quickly  brought  before  the 
Council.  He,  not  unnaturally,  asked  that  Council,  in  his  defence, 
whether  it  was  treason  to  obey  orders  that  had  been  issued  under 
the  great  seal ;  and,  if  it  were,  whether  they,  who  had  obeyed  them 
too,  ought  to  be  his  judges  1  liut  they  made  light  of  these  points; 
and,  being  resolved  to  have  him  out  of  the  way,  soon  sentenced  him 
to  death.  He  had  risen  into  power  upon  the  death  of  another  man, 
and  made  but  a  poor  show  (as  might  be  expected)  when  he  himself 
lay  low.  He  entreated  fianliner  to  let  him  live,  if  it  were  only  in 
a  mouse's  hole  ;  and,  when  he  ascended  the  scaffold  to  be  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  addressed  the  people  in  a  miserable  way,  saying 
that  he  hail  bevn  incited  by  othere,  and  exhorting  them  to  n-tum 
to  the  unrt'furmed  religion,  which  he  told  them  was  his  faith.  There 
acems  reason  to  supjiose  that  he  expected  a  panlon  even  then,  in 
return  for  this  eonfowiun  ;  but  it  mattera  little  whether  he  did  or 
not.     His  head  was  struck  (^. 

Maiy  was  now  crowned  Queen.  She  was  thirty-seven  years  o( 
age,  short  and  thin,  wrinkled  in  the  face,  and  very  unhealthy.  Hut 
she  luul  a  great  liking  for  show  and  for  l»ight  eolouta,  and  all  the 
ladies  of  her  Court  were  magnificently  dressed.  She  had  a  great 
liking  too  for  old  customs,  without  much  sense  in  them ;  and  she 
was  oiled  in  the  oldest  way,  and  blessed  in  the  olde«t  way,  and  done 
all  manner  of  things  to  in  the  oldest  way,  at  her  coronation.  I  hope 
they  did  her  good. 

She  soon  began  to  show  her  dcaire  to  pat  down  the  Keformed 
religion,  and  put  up  the  unrefonned  one :  though  it  was  dangerous 
work  as  yet,  the  people  being  something  wtser  than  they  used  to  he. 
They  even  cast  s  shower  of  stones  —  and  sisaag  tbem  ^  4k^i^  -~ 
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■!"  [!.■■  r.iy.il  ■  tiiiiiliilns  wii-i  :ittai:ki'il  the  Ri-foriueil  religion  ic 

,..  tiii-  iK.wi-ri'iI  bi,-inj|i  'if  till-  last  n-i^,  wils  st'izMl  and  !*nt 

JlUlf.     LAriMiii:,  aUu  ivlcl^ratti]  naiuDg  tie  Oergy  of  tie 

i.'h.  vv:ui  tikeul'i'  :^>.'iit  tu  tbe  Tiiwer,  and  CniDDier  speeiliir 

'  i.     LKtti::i"r  vu.'  :tu  a^il  m:iii :  and,  us  lib  guards  took  hisi 

,■;.  Sijiiii.ii.'M,  ii.'  Iiobfl  ruiiml  it,  and  *aid,  "TiiLs  is  a  phtx 

•....:■:  l-m  :;:■  ^i!i.:-!  i,.r  nit."     Vut  he  kiiL-w  well,  wh^l  kind  oi 

'.:•  -  v.-'Uld  «<>-<n  1-.'  Ifuruiii^.     Nor  vrm  the  kui>w'ledge  eon&ied 

:,...     Tiir  prions  w.re  fast  filled  with  the  ehicf  Protestants, 

V.'. :  ■  tiii'Te  lift  ritriiij;  in  darkni>s;i,  hiin.jer,  dirt,  and  ^^para- 

:.i  tl.-ir  friviiiJ-; :  iiiauy.  who  h*.l  time  left  them  for  escape, 

:  ■ !;;  ::.  ■  kin^'l'iii :  iiiid  the  diiUt-st  of  the  peoi)le  begun,  now, 

.::i-  '-:i  fu;>t.  A  I'urluiment  was  pit  titewther  :  not  without 
._■  s  ;>;]i:-i-,-ii  '.f  mif.iinir**  :  aii>l  tliiv  annidlovl  the  diTniw.  for- 

l.vTi.i-iii.-.'!  liy  I'nmiiier  Utwe<-ii  tLe  yik-rn's  mother  and 
.■  l[-;ir>-  t!.e  Ei.'iiiii.  and  unmaile  all  the  laws  on  the  subjert 
..-'..-•a  ;;i:it  l.:i-.l  \r<-n  iua>le  in  the  b.-t  Kiii^'  Edward's  rei<ni. 

-  ■.■.:[  ti.'.-ir  |.ri-—->iiii--".  ill  vi..i]ati-in  uf  the  law.  by  bavin; 

:  :ii.-*  -^:i:-l  \:i-r-:  iheiu  in  LmiIh,  and  by  turning  i>ut  a 
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It  man  of  great  <laring,  was  their  leader.  He  raisetl  his  ntnnilftrd 
at  Maidstone,  marched  on  to  Rochester,  establbheil  himself  in  the 
old  cantle  there,  and  prepared  to  hold  out  agninst  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  came  against  him  with  a  party  of  the  Queen's  guania,  and 
n  body  of  five  hundred  London  men.  The  London  men,  however, 
were  all  for  Elizabeth,  and  not  at  all  for  Mary.  They  <loclarc(I, 
under  the  caetlc  walla,  for  Wyat ;  the  tluke  retreated ;  and  Wyat 
i-amc  on  to  Dcptford,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

But  these,  in  their  turn,  fell  away.  When  he  came  to  South- 
wark,  there  were  only  two  thouamd  left.  Not  diHmaycd  by  fill- 
ing the  London  citizens  in  arms,  and  the  guns  at  the  Tower  rcmly 
to  oppose  his  crossing  the  river  there,  Wyat  led  them  off  to  Kings- 
ton-upon -Thames,  intending  to  cross  the  bridge  that  he  kncv  to  be 
in  that  place,  and  so  to  work  his  way  round  to  Ludgate,  one  of  the 
old  gates  of  the  City.  He  found  the  bridge  broken  down,  but 
inendeil  it,  came  acTvs^  and  bravely  fought  his  way  up  Fleet  Strei-t 
to  Ludgnte  Hill.  Finding  the  gate  closed  against  him,  he  fought 
bis  way  bnck  again,  sword  in  bond,  to  Teniplc  Bar.  Here,  being 
overpowprril,  hf  surrendered  himself,  and  three  or  four  hundred  cjf 
his  men  were  taken,  besiiles  a  hundred  killed.  Wyat,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  (and  perhaps  of  torture)  was  afterwards  made  to  accuse 
tlie  Prinress  Kliiaboth  as  his  aecflmplice  to  some  very  small  extent. 
But  his  manhood  soon  returned  to  him,  and  he  rcfuseii  to  save  his 
life  by  making  any  more  false  confeasions.  He  was  quartered  and 
diiitribiiteil  in  the  usual  brutal  way,  and  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  of 
his  follower*  were  hanged.  The  rest  were  le>l  out,  with  halters 
n>und  their  nreks,  to  be  panlonod,  and  to  make  a  parade  of  ^-lying 
out,  "  Goil  save  Queen  Mary  !  " 

In  the  danger  of  this  rehellion,  the  Queen  showed  herself  to  bo 
a  woman  of  courage  anii  spirit.  She  <)isi|ained  to  retreat  to  any 
place  of  safety,  and  went  down  to  the  Guililhidl,  sceptre  in  hnnil, 
and  made  a  i^lant  speech  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citizens.  But 
on  the  day  after  Wyat's  defeat,  she  did  the  must  eniel  act,  even  nf 
her  cruel  reign,  in  signing  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  lady 
Jane  Grey. 

They  tried  to  persuade  I^y  Jane  to  aco^pt  tbe  unrcformed 
religion  ;  but  she  steadily  refused.  On  the  morning  when  she  was 
to  i)ie,  she  snw  from  her  window  the  bleeding  and  headless  body 
"f  her  husband  brought  back  in  a  cart  horn  the  scaffolil  on  Tower 
Hill  where  he  had  laid  down  his  life.  But,  as  she  hail  de<'lineii  to 
s«'e  him  brforc  his  execution,  lest  she  should  be  overpowered  and 
nnt  make  a  good  end,  ao,  she  even  now  showett  a  constancy  and 
cntmness  that  will  never  be  forgotten.  She  came  up  bi  the  sof- 
folil  with  a  firm  step  and  a  qnict  face,  and  adAxamA  •^iK.\i%«»ai&xxt. 
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in  a  steady  voice.  Thej  wero  not  numcroiu  ;  for  she  was  too  jwung, 
too  iiinoccDt  and  fair,  to  be  munlercd  before  the  people  on  Tower 
Hill,  08  her  huBband  had  just  been ;  so,  the  place  of  her  execution 
wad  within  the  Tuwcr  itaelf.  She  said  that  she  had  done  an  un- 
lau'fiil  act  in  talcing  what  was  Queen  Mary's  right;  but  that  she 
hiul  doDc  so  with  DO  bod  intent,  and  that  she  died  a  humble  Chris- 
tiuu.  She  begged  the  e^xecuUoDer  to  despatch  her  quickij,  and  she 
aiikixl  him,  "  Will  you  take  my  head  off  before  I  lay  mc  down  T " 
He  anHwcred,  "  No,  Madam,"  and  then  she  was  very  quiet  while 
they  bandaged  her  eyes.  Being  blinded,  and  unable  to  ace  the 
block  on  which  she  was  to  lay  her  young  head,  she  was  seen  to  feel 
about  for  it  with  hec  hands,  and  was  heard  to  say,  confused,  "  0 
what  shail  I  do !  Where  is  itl"  Then  they  guided  her  to  the 
right  phice,  aoil  the  executioner  struck  off  her  head.  You  know 
toil  well,  now,  what  dreadful  deeds  the  executioner  did  in  England, 
thruugli  many  many  years,  and  how  his  axe  descended  on  the  hate- 
ful bliK-k  through  the  necks  of  some  of  the  bravest,  wisest,  and 
best  in  the  land.  But  it  never  struck  so  cniel  and  so  vile  a  blow 
as  thio. 

The  father  of  Ijidy  Jano  soon  followed,  but  was  little  pitied. 
QiKfa  Maiy's  next  olyect  was  to  lay  hold  of  Elizabeth,  and  this 
wsH  purauvd  with  great  eagemeaa.  Five  hundred  men  were  sent 
to  hiT  rctinxl  lioiue  at  Ashridge,  t^  Berkhampetead,  with  ordrn 
to  )>ring  her  up,  alive  or  dead.  They  gut  there  at  ten  at  night, 
whi-n  she  was  sick  in  bed.  But,  their  leaders  followed  her  lady 
intii  hot  bedrhamber,  whence  she  was  brought  out  betimcn  next 
inomiii!;,  uml  put  into  a  litter  to  be  conveyed  to  London.  She  wu 
so  weak  and  ill,  that  she  was  five  days  on  the  road  ;  still,  she  was 
so  rpMilvml  to  b<'  seen  by  the  people  that  she  had  the  curtains  of 
the  litter  opened  ;  and  so,  very  p«lc  and  sickly,  passed  through  the 
Btrrfln.  Slie  wrote  to  her  sbter,  saying  she  was  innocent  of  any 
crime,  and  asking  why  she  was  made  a  prisoner  ;  but  she  got  no 
amtwer,  and  was  entered  to  the  Tower.  Tliey.  took  her  in  by  the 
Traitor's  Gate,  to  which  she  objected,  but  in  vain.  One  of  the 
lords  who  conveyed  her  offered  to  cover  her  with  his  cloak,  as  it 
was  raining,  but  she  put  it  away  from  her,  proudly  and  scornfully, 
and  passed  into  the  Tower,  and  sat  down  in  a  courtyard  on  a  Bton& 
They  besought  ber  to  come  in  out  of  the  wet ;  but  she  answered 
that  it  was  better  sitting  there,  than  in  a  worse  place.  At  length 
she  went  tu  her  apartment,  where  she  was  kept  a  priaorter,  though 
nut  eo  cluiH.'  a  prisoner  aa  at  Woodstock,  whither  she  wu  after- 
wants  removed,  and  where  she  is  said  to  have  one  day  envied  a 
milkmaid  whom  she  be«nl  singing  in  the  sunshine  as  she  went 
through  the  green  fields.  Oardiner,  than  whom  there  w«x«  v^ 
2u 
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many  worse  men  among  the  fierce  and  sullen  priests^  cared  little  to 
keep  secret  bis  stem  desire  for  her  death  :  being  used  to  say  thtf 
it  was  of  little  service  to  shake  off  the  leaves,  and  lop  the  brancbe 
of  the  tree  of  heresy,  if  its  root,  the  hope  of  heretics,  were  kft 
He  failed,  however,  in  his  benevolent  design.  Clizabeth  was,  at 
length,  released ;  and  Hatfield  House  was  assigned  to  her  ss  a 
residence,  under  the  care  of  one  Sib  Thomas  Pops. 

It  would  seem  that  Philip,  the  Prince  of  Spain,  was  a  main 
cause  of  this  change  in  Elizabeth's  fortunes.  He  was  not  an  ami- 
able man,  being,  on  the  contrary,  proud,  overbearing,  and  gloomy; 
but  he  and  the  Spanish  lords  who  came  over  with  him,  assoredtj 
did  discountenance  the  idea  of  doing  any  violence  to  the  Princess. 
It  may  have  been  mere  prudence,  but  we  will  hope  it  was  manhood 
and  honour.  The  Queen  had  been  expecting  her  husband  witb 
great  impatience,  and  at  length  he  came,  to  her  great  joy,  thongfe 
he  never  cared  much  for  her.  They  were  married  by  Gardiner,  at 
Winchester,  and  there  was  more  holiday-making  among  the  people ; 
but  they  had  their  old  distrust  of  this  Spanish  marriage,  in  which 
even  the  Parliament  shared.  Though  the  members  of  that  Parlia- 
ment were  far  from  honest,  and  wore  strongly  suspected  to  bav-: 
l)ecn  bought  with  Spanish  money,  they  would  pass  no  bill  to  enable 
the  Queen  to  set  aside  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  appoint  her  own 
successor. 

Although  Gardiner  failed  in  this  object,  as  well  as  in  the  darker 
one  of  bringing  the  Princess  to  the  scaffold^  he  went  on  at  a  great 
pace  in  the  revival  of  the  unreforraed  religion.  A  new  Parliament 
was  packed,  in  which  there  were  no  Protestants.  Preparations 
were  made  to  receive  Cardinal  Pole  in  England  as  the  Pope's  mes- 
senger, bringing  his  holy  declaration  that  all  the  nobility  who  bad 
acquired  Church  property,  should  keep  it  —  which  was  done  to  en- 
list their  selfish  interest  on  the  Pope's  side.  Then  a  great  scene 
was  enacted,  which  was  the  triumph  of  the  Queen's  plans.  Car- 
dinal Pole  arrived  in  great  splendour  and  dignity,  and  was  received 
with  great  pomp.  The  Parliament  joined  in  a  petition  expressive 
of  their  sorrow  at  the  change  in  the  national  religion,  and  pravinc 
liim  to  receive  the  country  again  into  the  Popish  Church.  With 
the  Queen  sitting  on  her  throne,  and  the  King  on  one  side  of  her, 
and  the  Cardinal  on  the  other,  and  the  Parliament  present,  Gkirdi- 
ner  read  the  petition  aloud.  The  Cardinal  then  made  a  great 
speech,  and  was  so  obliging  as  to  say  that  all  was  forgotten  and 
forgiven,  and  that  the  kingdom  was  solemnly  made  Roman  Catholic 
again. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  lighting  of  the  terrible  bon- 
fires.    The  Queen  Y\av\Tv^  (i<id^\^  \.o  >i)cv^  ^q\\\v^>\^  vcs.  ^'^mting,  that 
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sIk'  woiilii  wish  iioDC  of  tier  subjects  to  be  burnt  without  aomo  of 
the  ('iium-il  bi'i[ig  preaeut,  iuhI  that  sho  would  particularly  wieb 
IhtTV  to  be  good  sermons  at  all  buTTiings,  the  Council  knew  pretty 
well  wliitt  voB  to  be  done  next.  So,  after  the  Cardinal  had  bleseed 
all  tlic  bidhopH  aa  a  preface  to  the  burningn,  the  Cb&ncellor  Ganli- 
lUT  upc-ned  ft  High  Court  at  Saint  Mary  Uveiy,  on  the  Southwurk 
i<iili'  uf  London  Bridge,  for  the  trial  of  heretics.  Here,  two  of  tlie 
latt  I'rotestant  clergymen.  Hooper,  Bishop  of  Olouceatcr,  and 
KiHiKR-t,  a  Prebendary  of  Saint  Paul's,  were  bivugfat  to  be  tried. 
lliHilHT  was  triod  first  for  being  married,  though  a  prieat,  and  for 
licit  bi-lir'viiih'  in  the  mass.  He  admitted  both  of  theae  accusations, 
and  wid  tliat  the  mass  was  a  wicked  iiupositioii.  Then  they  trie«l 
It'i^'iT'.  who  i>aid  the  same.  Next  moming  the  two  were  brought 
up  til  bo  sentenced  ;  and  then  Rogera  said  that  his  poor  wife,  being 
II  lienriiiii  woman  and  a  stranger  in  the  land,  he  hoped  might  be  al- 
]i>«<-d  tiicome  tOHjieaklo  him  before  he  died.  To  this  the  inhuman 
(iardiiiiT  nplie^l,  that  slie  was  not  his  wife.  "  Yea,  but  she  is, 
my  loni,"  «aid  Ri^rs,  "and  she  hath  been  my  wife  these  eighteen 
y-'iir"."  His  request  was  still  refUsed,  and  they  were  both  sent  to 
.N<'»  (.ikto ;  all  those  who  stood  in  the  streets  to  sell  things,  being 
iiriii-r<il  to  put  out  their  lighta  that  the  people  might  not  see  them. 
But.  till'  people  stAHxl  at  their  doors  with  candles  in  their  handa, 
and  pniyi-ii  for  them  aa  they  went  by.  Soon  aflerwarda,  Rogers 
wan  tuki'ii  out  of  jail  to  be  burnt  in  Smithfield  ;  and,  in  the  eruwd 
n.->  he  went  along,  he  saw  his  poor  wife  and  his  ten  children,  of 
wlimu  the  youngest  was  a  little  habj-  And  >o  be  was  bunit  to 
I  hilt  h. 

The  next  day.  Hooper,  who  was  to  bo  burnt  at  Gloucester,  was 
lin>ii).'ht  out  to  take  his  last  Journey,  aiKl  was  nude  to  wearahiKxl 
nviT  liis  fiu-e  that  he  might  not  be  known  l^  the  people.  But, 
tlii'y  did  know  him  for  all  tliat,  down  in  his  own  part  of  the  coun- 
try :  and,  when  he  came  near  Gloucester,  they  lined  the  road,  mak- 
inj;  pniyeni  and  lamentations.  Bis  guards  took  him  to  a  loilging, 
whire  he  slept  soundly  all  night.  At  nine  o'clock  next  morning, 
he  was  brought  forth  leaning  on  a  staff;  for  he  had  taken  cold  in 
prison,  niid  was  infirm.  The  iron  stake,  and  the  iron  chain  which 
was  U)  bind  him  to  it,  were  fixed  up  near  a  great  elm-tiec  in  a 
piriutant  open  place  before  the  cathedral,  where,  on  peaceful  Sun- 
days, lie  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  and  to  pray,  when  he  was 
bi:i)iop  of  (iloucesU'r.  Thia  tree,  which  had  no  leaves  then,  it  being 
Piliniary,  was  filled  with  pevple  ;  »nd  the  priests  of  Gloucester 
<'ollegc  were  looking  complacently  on  from  a  window,  and  thers 
was  a  great  concouno  of  spectators  in  evny  spot  from  which  a 
glimpse  of  the  dreadful  ai^t  could  be  bebeld.     When  the  old  man 
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kneeled  down  on  the  email  platfortn  at  tbe  fuot  of  the  etafce,  *ai 
ptu.yL'd  aloud,  tht  ncarnst  people  irerc  olwerved  to  tx*  w  aUentiit 
to  his  piBfcre  that  tbcy  were  ordered  to  stand  Gtrtlier  tadt  ^  foe  it 
dill  not  suit  the  RamUh  Church  to  have  those  Prot«staat  «runlt 
heard.  Hu  pRtyera  concluded,  he  went  up  to  tbe  stake  wiii  na 
stripped  to  hia  shirt,  and  chained  ready  for  tbe  fire.  <>nr  of  ha 
giianle  had  such  compafaitin  on  him  that,  to  shorten  hU  agiHuo^ 
h(i  tied  some  packeU  of  gunpowder  about  bim.  Then  they  bai|Mi 
up  wood  and  stmw  and  reeds,  «nd  set  tbem  all  alight.  Bat,  am- 
bappilf,  the  wood  was  gr<vn  and  damp,  and  there  waa  tk  wind 
blowing  that  blew  what  ittxtie  there  was,  away.  Tbua,  throngb 
thnc-quarters  of  nn  hour,  the  goml  old  luau  was  Boon-.bul  aad 
rt)a.seed  and  smokoil,  as  the  fire  rose  and  sank :  and  all  that  tiiDC 
tbey  saw  him,  as  he  bnmod,  moving  bis  lipe  in  piaycr,  and  bcatiof 
his  breast  with  one  band,  even  aft«r  the  other  was  burnt  awmy  and 
had  fidlea  off. 

Craumer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  taken  to  Oxford  to  tHapaU 
with  a  commiBsion  of  prieata  and  doctors  about  the  masa.  Tbcj 
were  shametully  treated  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Oxford  schcJan 
hissed  and  howled  and  groaned,  and  miseonductcd  tbemselvui  in  an 
anything  but  a  scholarly  way.  The  prisoner?  were  taken  boi-ic  to 
jail,  and  afterwards  tri«l  in  Saint  Mary's  Church.     Thej'  were  all 

t'.>-in.l   'n.nh-         Of  |K»  .;<lu>T.tl.    r,f   Ilia    mintS    nf  ArtoVr     Riilliw ^ 
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man !  Wo  sliuJI  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  liy  God's  grace,  in 
Knglunil,  OS  I  tni»t  shall  never  be  put  out."  And  then  he  was  seen 
to  make  mutiunn  with  his  hands  as  if  he  wen.'  washing  them  in  the 
flames,  nnd  to  xtruke  his  aged  face  with  them,  and  was  heard  to  cry, 
"  Father  of  Heaven,  receive  my  soul ! "  He  died  quickly,  but  the 
tire,  after  having  burned  the  legs  of  Ridley,  sunk.  There  he  lin- 
gen-d,  chained  to  the  iron  post,  and  crying,  "Oil  cannot  bum  I 
O !  for  Christ's  sake  let  the  fire  come  unto  me ! "  And  still,  when 
his  brother-in-law  bad  hea|)cd  on  more  wood,  he  was  heard  through 
the  blinding  smoke,  still  dismally  crying,  "O!  I  cannot  bum,  I 
cannot  bum  ! "    At  last,  the  gunpowder  caught  fire,  and  ended  bis 


Five  days  after  this  fearful  scerte,  Gardiner  went  to  his  tremen- 
doiis  account  before  God,  for  the  cruelties  he  bad  so  much  assisted 
in  committing. 

Cranmer  remained  still  alive  and  in  prison.  He  was  brought 
out  again  in  February,  for  more  examining  and  trying,  by  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London  :  another  man  of  blood,  who  had  Hucce«ided  to 
Gardiner's  work,  even  in  his  lifetime,  when  Gardiner  was  tired  of 
it.  Cranmer  was  now  degraded  as  a  priest,  and  left  for  death ;  but, 
if  the  (Jueen  hated  any  one  on  earth,  she  hated  him,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  he  shoulil  bo  ruined  and  disgracc<l  to  the  utmost.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Queen  and  her  husband  personally  urged  on 
these  deeds,  because  they  wrote  to  the  Council,  urging  them  to  be 
lU'tive  in  the  kindling  of  the  fearful  fires.  As  Cmnraor  wm  known 
not  to  be  a  linn  man,  a  plan  was  Iai<]  for  surrxNinding  him  with  art- 
ful people,  and  inducing  him  to  recant  to  the  unreformed  religion. 
I>cans  and  friars  visited  him,  played  at  bowls  with  him,  showed  him 
various  attentions,  talked  persuasively  with  him,  gave  him  money  for 
his  ]irison  comforts,  and  induced  him  to  sign,  I  fear,  as  many  as  six 
recantations.  But  when,  after  all,  he  was  taken  out  to  be  burnt,  he 
Wiu  nobly  true  to  his  better  self,  and  made  a  glorious  end. 

After  prayers  and  a  sermon.  Dr.  Cole,  the  preacher  of  the  day 
(who  hail  been  one  of  the  artful  priests  about  Cranmer  in  prison), 
rctpiireal  him  to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  faith  before  the 
(leople.  This,  Cole  did,  expecting  that  he  would  declare  himself  a 
ttoDmn  Catholic.  "  I  icUl  make  a  profeasion  of  my  faith,"  said 
Cranmer,  "and  with  a  good  will  too." 

Then,  be  aroec  before  them  all,  and  took  from  the  sleeve  of  his  robe 
a  written  prayer  ui<l  read  it  aloud.  That  done,  he  kneeled  and  said 
the  Lonl's  Prayer,  all  the  people  joining  ;  and  then  he  arose  again  and 
(old  them  that  he  believed  in  the  Bible,  and  that  in  what  he  had 
lati-ly  written,  be  bad  written  what  was  not  the  truth,  and  that,  b»- 
caiuie  his  right  hand  bad  signed  those  papers,  he  would  bum  bis  light 
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haiiil  lirst  whenbectiniP  tu  tlio  fin\  Aa  f'jr  the  Pope,  he  did  nfawe 
lijiii  imii  denouDce  biui  an  Lhv  eiieiuj  i^f  Heuveii.  Bemipon  the 
pious  Dr.  Cole  cried  out  to  tbe  gwuxlii  Ut  elup  thai  hfrelit's  niootti 
iDil  Uike  him  away. 

Si'  they  took  him  a«-ay,  and  chained  him  to  the  atake,  v]i«t«  Iw 
hastily  took  off  hk  ovm  clothes  to  make  ready  for  the  dames.  AotI 
be  st.Kxl  before  the  people  with  a  bald  head  and  a  whit*  and  fliiw- 
ing  l)r;inl.  He  was  w  firm  now,  wheu  iJie  worat  was  couic,  that 
he  (igain  declared  against  his  recontatiou,  aud  U'aa  so  iinpresdve  anil 
go  ijiiili.^mayed,  a  certain  lord,  who  was  one  of  the  directors  of  live 
exr-i-'ution,  called  out  to  the  men  to  make  hsfit« !  ^Vhen  the  fire 
was  lighted,  Cranmer.  tnio  to  hia  latest  word,  stretched  out  hta 
right  liand,  and  ciying  out,  "  This  hand  hath  otTended ! "  held  it 
amou^  the  flames,  until  it  blazed  and  burned  away.  Hia  benrt 
u-as  I'uuiid  entire  among  hia  aahed,  and  he  left  at  last  a  mi^norabfe 
nuini'  in  English  histoiy.  Curdinal  Pole  celebrated  tbe  day  by 
saying  his  first  maaa,  and  next  day  he  waa  made  Archbishop  of 
CiiutL-rbuij  in  Cranmer's  place. 

Tlie  Queen'a  husband,  who  vna  now  mostly  abroad  in  hia  own 
(lominiona,  an<l  generally  ntade  a  coarse  jest  of  her  to  his  more 
fnniiliiir  courtiers,  was  at  war  with  Franoe,  and  came  over  to  seek 
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As  Bloopv  Quf.ek  Mary,  this  woman  hae  become  famous,  and 
aa  Bloody  Quiif.n  Mary,  she  will  ever  be  justly  remembered 
with  Iiorror  anil  detestation  in  Great  Britain.  Her  memory  has 
Ix*n  held  in  such  abhorrence  that  some  writcra  haTC  ariwn  in 
Inter  years  to  take  her  part,  and  to  show  that  she  was,  upon  the 
wliide,  quite  an  amiable  and  cheerful  sovereign  !  "  By  their  fniita 
ye  chall  know  them,"  said  Our  Saviour,  The  stake  and  the  fire 
were  the  fruits  of  this  reign,  and  you  will  judge  this  Queen  by 
nothing  else. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BNtlLAND   irNDEB   BUZABKTR. 

TiiKRE  won  great  rejoicing  all  over  the  land  when  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  went  down  to  Hatfield,  to  hail  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
tm  the  new  Qiieon  of  England.  Weary  of  the  barbarities  of  Mary's 
n^i^.  the  |)cnple  looked  with  hope  snil  glailncas  to  the  new  Sor- 
rri'igii.  The  nation  tiremeil  to  wake  from  a  horrible  dream  ;  and 
Heaven,  so  long  hidden  by  the  onioke  of  the  fires  that  roasted  men 
anil  women  to  death,  appeared  to  brighten  once  more. 

<Vueen  Elizabeth  was  five-and -twenty  yearn  of  age  when  ahc  rode 
thniugh  the  streot«  of  London,  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster 
Abliey,  to  be  crowned.  Her  countenance  was  strongly  marked,  but 
on  (he  whole,  commanding  and  dignifini ;  her  hair  was  ml,  and 
her  no-v  i<omething  too  long  and  aharp  for  a  woman's.  She  was 
not  the  beautiful  creature  her  courtiers  made  out ;  hut  she  was 
well  enough,  and  no  doubt  lookeil  all  the  better  for  coming  after  the 
dark  and  gloomy  Mary.  She  was  well  cducateil,  but  a  roundabout 
writer,  and  ratlier  a  hani  swearer  and  coarse  talker.  She  was 
I  rh'ver,  but  running  and  ileeeitful,  and  inherited  much  of  hrr  father's 
viiilent  temper.  I  mention  this  now,  bemuse  she  has  been  so 
liver  praiseii  by  one  party,  and  so  ovcrabnscd  by  another,  that  it 
in  hardly  poMihIe  to  underetand  the  greater  part  of  her  reign 
without    first   understanding   what    kind    of   woman    ahe   really 

She  began  her  reign  with  the  great  advantage  of  haring  a  very 
wise  nnd  careful  minister,  Sir  W*iujak  Cetii,  whom  she  afler- 
w.inlx  made  Lord  Birlkicr.  Altogether,  the  people  had  greater 
reiivin  for  rejoicing  than  they  usually  had,  when  there  were  pro- 
reKxinns  in  the  streets ;  ani]  they  were  happy  with  some  reason. 
All  kinds  of  shows  and  image*  were  set  up ;  Goo  and  ItlAooo  wen 
liKisted  to  the  top  of  Temple  Bar ;  and  {which  was  more  to  the 
purpose)  the  Corporation  dutifully  prtsetited  the  -jwrn^  ^\«:^-«N^ 
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the  sum  of  a  thousand  marks  in  gold  —  so  heavy  a  present,  tbt 
she  was  obliged  to  take  it  into  her  carriage  with  both  hands.  Tb 
coronation  was  a  great  success ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  one  of  tk 
courtiers  presented  a  petition  to  the  new  Queen,  praying  thatk 
it  was  the  custom  to  release  some  prisoners  on  such  oocasioiu^  sbe 
would  have  the  goodness  to  release  the  four  Evangelists,  Mattber. 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  also  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul,  who  bl 
been  for  some  time  shut  up  in  a  strange  language  so  that  the  peopk 
could  not  get  at  them. 

To  this,  the  Queen  replied  that  it  would  be  better  first  to  is- 
quire  of  themselves  whether  they  desired  to  be  released  or  doc. 
and,  as  a  means  of  finding  out,  a  great  public  discussion  —  a  si»t 
of  religious  tournament  —  was  appointed  to  take  place  betveto 
certain  champions  of  the  two  religions,  in  Westminster  AUxf 
You  may  suppose  that  it  was  soon  made  pretty  clear  to  comDOi 
sense,  that  for  people  to  benefit  by  what  they  repeat  or  read,  t 
is  rather  necessary  they  should  imderstand  something  about  t 
Accordingly,  a  Church  Service  in  plain  English  was  settled  aH': 
other  laws  and  regulations  were  made,  completely  establishing  tt 
great  work  of  the  Reformation.  The  Romish  bishops  and  cba::^ 
pions  were  not  harshly  dealt  with,  all  things  considered ;-  ami  tt- 
Queen's  ministers  were  both  prudent  and  merciful. 

The  one  great  trouble  of  this  reign,  and  the  unfortunate  cause  '•■ 
the  grciiter  part  of  such  turmoil  and  bloodshe<l  as  occurred  in  i* 
was  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots.  We  will  try  to  undci^taB>i 
in  as  few  words  as  j)ossible,  who  Mary  was,  wliat  she  was,  andbi^ 
she  came  to  Ixi  a  thoni  in  the  royal  pillow  of  Elizabeth. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Queen  Regent  of  Scotland,  Mas- 
OF  Guise.  She  had  been  married,  when  a  mere  child,  to  t^ 
Dauphin,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  King  of  France.  The  Pop- 
who  ])r(5tenJed  tliat  no  one  could  riglitfully  wear  the  crown  •- 
England  without  his  gracious  permission,  was  strongly  opposed  t 
Elizabeth,  who  had  not  asked  for  the  said  gracious  permissk'^ 
And  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  would  have  inherited  the  Enfd 
crown  in  right  of  her  birth,  supposing  the  English  Parliament  t^ 
to  have  altered  the  succession,  the  Pope  himself,  and  most  of  ^ 
discontented  wlio  were  followers  of  his,  maintained  that  Maiy  »"» 
the  rightful  Queen  of  England,  and  Elizabeth  the  wrongful  Queft 
Mary  being  so  closely  connected  with  France,  and  France  beit 
jealous  of  England,  there  was  far  greater  danger  in  this  than  tbc^ 
would  have  been  if  she  had  had  no  alliance  with  that  great  poff 
And  when  her  young  husband,  on  the  death  of  his  fiither  beos' 
Francis  the  ^Eooi^\),¥L\\i^  o^  Y\^\\^^^ tVie  matter  grew  very  series 
For,  the  young  cou\)\<i  B\.^Vivi  XXicva&OLN^^w^'^  vac^  ^^^sisaea.^  fe 
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land,  and  the  Pope  was  disposed  to  help  them  by  doing  all  the  mis- 
chii'f  he  could. 

Now,  thi;  Itefonneil  religion,  under  the  guidanc*  of  a  atera  uid 
powerful  preacher,  tuuned  John  Knox,  and  other  such  men,  had 
Ikvii  making  ticree  jirogress  in  Scotload.  It  was  still  a  half  aai'ngo 
i-oLiiitrj',  where  there  wan  a  great  deal  of  murdering  iind  riutiug  eon- 
tinuully  going  on  ;  aud  the  KcfonnetB,  instead  of  reforming  those 
evilH  OS  they  should  have  done,  went  to  work  in  the  ferocious  old 
Scottish  Bpint,  hiying  churches  and  chapclii  waste,  pulling  ilown  pict- 
ures and  altArv,  and  knocking  about  the  Grey  Fri&re,  and  the  Black 
Friars,  and  the  White  Friars,  and  the  friars  of  all  sort^  of  colours, 
in  all  directions.  This  obdurate  and  harsh  spirit  uf  the  Scottish 
KefonticTH  (the  Scoteh  have  always  been  rather  a  sullen  and  frown- 
ing p<'uiile  in  religious  matters)  put  up  the  blood  of  the  Koiuish 
French  eiiurt,  and  i-iiused  Prance  to  send  troops  over  to  St'otlond, 
with  the  hope  uf  setting  the  friars  of  all  sort*  of  colours  on  their 
legs  again ;  of  t-onijuering  that  country  firet,  ami  England  aftcr- 
wanls  ;  and  so  crusliing  the  Itefonnation  all  to  pieces.  The  Scot- 
tish Kcfomiers,  who  had  fonncd  a  great  league  wliicli  they  called 
The  Ciingregatiun  of  the  LonI,  secretly  R'preaented  to  Elizabeth 
that,  if  the  Iteformed  ivligiongot  the  worst  of  it  with  them,  it  would 
be  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it  in  England  too  ;  and  thus,  Eliiabeth, 
though  she  had  a  high  nutiou  of  the  rights  of  Kings  and  (Jueens  to 
do  anything  they  liked,  sent  an  aruiy  to  Scotland  to  support  the 
Iti'foruiers,  who  were  in  amui  against  their  sorercign.  All  thete 
proeeeitings  led  Ui  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Ealinburgli,  under  which  the 
Fri'nch  ennsentcil  to  deport  from  the  kingilom.  By  a  separate 
treaty,  Mary  and  licr  young  Ijusbund  engageil  to  rcnouiiee  their 
assiimnl  title  »f  King  and  Queen  of  England.  But  this  treaty 
they  never  fultille<l. 

It  hapjiened,  soon  after  matters  hail  got  to  this  state,  tliat  the 
young  Fn-nch  King  died,  leaving  Mary  a  young  widow.  She  wm 
then  invited  by  her  Scottish  snbjei-ts  to  return  home  and  reign  over 
them  ;  and  as  she  was  nut  now  happy  where  she  was,  she,  after  a 
little  time,  complied. 

Elisilieth  hod  been  Queen  three  yeus,  when  Mary  Queen  of 
S<-ots  embarked  at  Calais  for  her  own  niu^  quarrelling  country. 
As  she  came  out  of  the  harbour,  a  veuet  wu  lost  before  her  eye*, 
and  she  said,  "  O !  good  Und  !  what  on  omen  this  is  for  such  a  roy- 
age  !  "  She  was  very  fond  of  France,  and  sat  on  the  deck,  looking 
liack  at  it  and  weeping,  until  it  was  quite  dark.  When  she  wait 
to  bed,  she  directed  to  be  called  at  dajbrrak,  if  the  French  coast 
were  still  visiUe,  that  ahf  might  behold  it  for  the  lost  time.  Am  it 
proved  to  be  ■  clear  moming,  thii  wti  doob,  uA  liBK  •q^'d.  -««s^ 
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far  the  oountry  ahe  was  leaying^  and  aaid  manj  thnea^  ''Eneidl 
France  I  Farewell^  France  I  I  ahall  never  aee  thee  i^gun !"  11 
this  was  long  remembered  afterwardfli  aa  aorrowlbl  and  intarattv 
in  a  fiiir  young  prinoeaa  of  nineteen.  Indeed,  I  am  afiaiditgnk' 
ally  earner  together  with  her  other  diftmaea^  to  nurnHmd  hvvtt 
greater  qrmpathy  than  she  deaerved. 

When  ahe  came  to  Scotland,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  tliepdM 
of  Holyrood  in  Edinboigh,  ahe  found  herwlf  among  nnooatfa  ata» 
gen  and  wild  uncomfcvtaUe  cuatoma  veiy  diffistent  fiom  hereipfr 
riencea  in  the  court  of  France.  The  veiy  pec^de  who  iran  dtqari 
to  love  her,  made  her  head  ache  when  ahe  waa  tired  out  If  ki 
voyage,  with  a  aerenade  of  discordant  music— a  Ibarfbl  connttf 
bagpipes,  I  suppose — and  brouj^t  her  and  her  train  home  to  ha 
pakoe  on  miserable  little  Scotch  horses  that  appeared  to  be  Ut 
starved.  Among  the  people  who  were  not  disposed  to  love  hK» 
she  found  the  powerful  leaders  of  the  Befomied  Ohurcih,  who  voi 
bitter  upon  her  amusements,  however  innocent^  and  denoanoed  w- 
sic  and  dancing  as  works  of  the  devil.  John  Knox  himself  ofta 
lectui*cd  her,  violently  and  angrily,  and  did  much  to  make  her  fift 
unhappy.  All  these  reasons  confirmed  her  old  attachment  to  tbe 
Romish  religion,  and  caused  her,  there  is  no  doubt^  most  impn- 
dently  and  dangerously  both  for  herself  and  for  England  too,  to^ 
a  solemn  pledge  to  the  heads  of  the  Romish  Church  that  if  >be 
ever  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  she  would  set  up  that  w>ligi« 
again.  In  reading  her  unhappy  histoiy,  you  must  always  lemember 
this ;  and  also  that  during  her  whole  life  she  was  constantly  pst 
forward  against  the  Queen,  in  some  form  or  other,  by  the  Basak 
party. 

That  Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  inclined  to  like  bet; 
is  pretty  certain.  Elizabeth  was  very  vain  and  jealous,  and  had  tt 
extraoniinaiy  dislike  to  people  being  married.  She  treated  La^f 
Catherine  Grey,  sister  of  the  beheaded  Lady  Jane,  with  such  shani^ 
ful  severity,  for  no  other  reason  than  her  being  secretly  manici 
that  she  died  and  her  husband  was  ruined ;  so,  when  a  second  mr  I 
riage  for  Mary  began  to  be  talked  about,  probably  Elizabeth  disfiked 
her  more.  Not  that  Elizabeth  wanted  suitors  of  her  ovni,  for  th? 
started  up  from  Spain,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  England.  Her  Eof- 
lish  lover  at  this  time,  and  one  whom  she  much  favoured  toa  w 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  —  himself  secretly  ntf 
ried  to  Amy  Robsart,  the  daughter  of  an  English  gentleman,  wiiiai 
he  was  strongly  suspected  of  causing  to  be  murdered,  down  at  tt 
country  seat,  Cumnor  Hall  in  Berkshire,  that  he  might  be  fiee  tt 
many  the  Quo^*    Upou  tViSa  «\«rs,\J»fc  ^gc«a.t  ^mriter^  Sir  Waus 

fikX)TT|  has  iwXDdlA  one  <A  >Ksa\iaX.  T«aias\RRA.    ^>q5^.  -1  TTiiiiiirt 
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knew  huw  to  lead  her  haDdsomo  favourite  on,  for  her  own  vanitj 
and  pleasure,  she  knew  how  to  atop  him  for  her  own  pride ;  and  bia 
love,  and  all  the  other  prupoeals,  came  to  nothing.  The  Queen  al- 
ways declared  in  good  set  speeches,  that  she  would  never  be  mar- 
ried at  all,  but  would  live  and  die  a  Maiden  Queen.  It  wu  a  very 
plcaaant  and  meritorious  declaration  1  suppoee ;  but  it  haa  been 
puffed  und  trumpeted  bo  much,  that  I  am  rather  tired  of  it  myself. 

Divere  princes  proposed  to  marry  Mary,  but  the  English  court 
liati  reasons  for  being  jealous  of  them  all,  and  even  proposed  tm  a 
mutter  of  policy  that  elic  should  marr;  that  vei;  Earl  of  Leicester 
who  had  aspired  to  be  the  husband  of  Elizabeth.  At  last.  Lord 
Daknlky,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  himself  descended  rrom 
the  Koyul  Family  of  Scotland,  went  over  with  Elizabeth's  coasent 
to  try  his  Turtunc  at  Holyrood.  He  was  a  tall  simpleton ;  and 
could  lUnfe  and  piny  the  guitar ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  else  he 
could  do,  unless  it  were  to  get  very  drunk,  and  eat  gluttonously,  and 
make  a  contemptible  spectacle  of  himself  in  many  mean  and  vain 
viaya.  However,  he  gained  Mary's  heart,  not  disdaining  in  the 
pursuit  of  hiH  object  to  ally  himself  with  one  of  her  sccrctariea, 
l>AVii)  Hizzii),  who  hail  great  influence  with  her.  He  soon  mar- 
rieil  the  Queen.  This  marriage  does  not  say  much  for  her,  but  what 
followed  will  |>rcacntly  say  less. 

Mary's  bmther,  the  Earl  or  Murkay,  and  head  of  the  Protes- 
tant party  in  Scotland,  bail  opiMweil  this  marriage,  partly  on  relig- 
ious grounds,  an<l  partly  perhaps  from  personal  dislike  of  the  very 
contemptible  bridegniom.  When  it  had  taken  place,  through  Uary*! 
gftinini;  over  to  it  the  more  powcrfid  of  the  lords  about  her,  she 
biiniHhiil  Murray  for  his  pains ;  and,  when  he  and  some  other  noblea 
riLic  in  arms  ti>  supixirt  the  Kefomed  religion,  she  herself,  within  a 
month  or  her  weiUling  ilay,  hhIl'  against  them  in  armour  with  loaded 
pistoU  in  her  noildle.  Driven  out  of  SnotUnd,  they  presented  them- 
selves before  Eliuihcth  —  who  called  them  traitors  in  public,  and 
ussmtcil  them  in  private,  according  to  her  crafty  nature. 

Mary  had  been  married  but  a  little  while,  when  she  began  to  hate 
her  husband,  who,  in  his  turn,  began  to  hate  that  David  Rixcio, 
with  whom  he  bad  leagued  to  gain  her  favour,  and  wbora  he  now 
believed  to  be  her  lover.  He  hated  Rixzio  to  that  extent,  that  he 
maile  a  compact  with  Lord  Rdthven  and  three  other  lords  to  get 
rill  of  him  by  murder.  This  wicked  agreement  they  made  in  solemn 
sef^recy  upon  the  flrat  of  March,  fifteen  hundred  and  six^-aix,  and 
on  (he  night  of  Saturday  the  ninth,  the  conaptratora  were  brought 
by  Ititmloy  up  a  private  staireaac,  dark  and  steep,  into  a  range  of 
rooiiM  where  they  knew  that  Mary  was  sitUng  at  supper  with  ber 
aister.  Lady  Argyle,  and  thia  doome<l  man.     When  tbej  went  lata 
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the  rrK)iii,  Darnlcy  took  the  Queen  round  the  waist,  and  Lonl  Bmi- 
ven,  who  had  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  do  this  munkr,  cuk 
in,  gaunt  and  gliastly,  leaning  on  two  men.  Bizzio  ran  behind  tb 
Queen  for  shelter  and  protection.  '*  Let  him  come  out  of  the  rocB,' 
said  Ruthveu.  ''  He  shall  not  leave  the  room,"  replied  the  Qdmi: 
**  I  read  bis  danger  in  your  face,  and  it  is  my  will  that  he  Rsuii 
here.''  They  then  set  upon  him,  struggled  with  him,  OTertaiMd 
the  table,  dragged  him  out,  and  killed  him  with  fiffy-siz  ttiUsL 
When  the  Queen  heard  that  he  was  dead,  she  said,  "  No  more  too. 
I  will  think  now  of  revenge ! " 

Within  a  day  or  two,  she  gained  her  husband  over,  and  pienOed 
on  the  tall  idiot  to  abandon  the  conspirators  and  fly  with  her  to 
Dunbar.  There,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  audaciously  and  ftlseij 
denying  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  the  late  bloody  busiiieB;; 
and  there  they  were  joined  by  the  Earl  Bothwell  and  some  other 
nobles.  With  their  help,  they  raised  eight  thousand  men,  letoned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  drove  the  assassins  into  England.  Mazy  aooi 
afterwards  gave  birth  to  a  son  —  still  thinking  of  revenge. 

That  she  should  have  had  a  greater  scorn  for  ber  husband  aftff 
his  late  cowardice  and  treachery  than  she  had  had  before,  was  natB- 
ral  cnougli.  There  is  little  doubt  that  she  now  began  to  love  Bott- 
well  instead,  and  to  plan  with  him  means  of  getting  rid  of  Daml'-y. 
Both  well  htul  such  power  over  her  that  he  induced  her  even  to  ja:- 
don  the  assassins  of  Rizzio.  The  arrangements  for  the  christening 
of  the  younj;  Prince  wctc  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  was  one  of  tlw 
most  importiint  people  at  the  ceremony,  where  the  child  was  named 
Jamks  :  Eliza b(fth  being  his  godmother,  though  not  present  on  tk 
occjusion.  A  week  afterwards,  Damley,  who  had  left  Maiy  an-i 
gon(^  to  his  father's  house  at  Glasgow,  being  taken  ill  with  the 
sniall-pox,  slic  sent  her  own  physician  to  attend  him.  But  there 
is  reason  to  appniliend  that  this  was  merely  a  show  and  a  pretenct\ 
and  tliat  slie  knew  wliat  was  doing,  when  Bothwell  within  anotbff 
month  proi)<)sed  to  one  of  the  late  conspirators  against  Rizzio,  to 
murder  Dandey,  "for  that  it  was  the  Queen's  mind  that  he  shcwH 
be  taken  away."  It  is  certain  that  on  tliat  very  day  she  wrote  to 
her  aml)assador  in  France,  coini)Iaining  of  him,  and  yet  went  im- 
mediately to  Glasgow,  feigning  to  be  very  anxious  about  him,  and 
to  love  him  very  much.  If  she  wanted  to  get  him  in  her  power,  she 
succeeded  to  her  heart's  content ;  for  she  induced  him  to  go  back 
with  her  to  Edin])urgh,  and  to  occupy,  instead  of  the  palace  a  lone 
house  outside  the  city  called  the  Kirk  of  Field.  Here,  he  lived  for 
about  a  week.  One  Sunday  night,  she  remaine<l  with  him  until 
ten  o'clock,  and  then  left  him,  to  go  to  Holyrooil  to  be  present  at 
an  entertainment  gvveiv  m  cfcVviXywAX^xi  o*^  >i\\Kb  ^kmt^m^  ^^  q,^  ^^f  ^ 
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favourite  serTaDlB.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  citj  wm 
■haken  by  a  great  explosion,  uid  the  Kirk  of  Field  was  blown  ta 
atomi. 

Damlcy's  body  wu  found  next  day  lying  under  a  tree  at  Rome 
dietoni-e.  How  it  came  there,  undisfigured  and  unscorcbcd  by  gun- 
powder, and  how  this  crime  came  to  be  ao  clumsily  and  strangely 
committed,  it  is  imposaible  to  discover.  The  deceitful  character  of 
Mnry,  unil  the  deceitful  character  of  Elizabeth,  have  rendered  almcat 
every  p:trt  of  their  Joint  history  uncertain  ami  obecurc.  But,  I  fear 
that  Mary  was  utujucstionably  a  party  to  her  husband's  murder, 
and  that  this  was  the  revenge  she  had  threatcne«l.  The  Scotch 
jieuplc  universally  believed  it.  Voices  cried  out  in  the  streets  of 
Rdinbiirgb  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  for  Justice  on  the  murderess. 
Placanls  were  posttit  by  unknown  hands  in  the  public  pLicea  de- 
nouncing Bothwell  aa  the  murderer,  and  the  Queen  as  his  accom- 
pli(v;  and,  whcu  he  afterwards  married  her  (though  himself  already 
niurricil),  prcviouiily  uutking  a  show  of  taking  her  prisoner  by  force, 
the  indignation  of  the  jH-ople  knew  no  boundii.  The  women  particu- 
larly an'  dcacribc<i  as  having  been  quit*  frantic  against  the  Quc^rn, 
anil  to  have  hooted  and  cried  after  her  in  the  streets  with  terriBc 
vi'licmence. 

Snob  j,niiity  unions  seldom  protiper.  Tliia  husband  and  wife  had 
livetl  toficthi-r  but  a  month,  when  they  were  scparat«-d  for  ever  by 
the  mK'ix-sscx  of  a  bund  of  Scotch  noUcs  who  associated  against  them 
for  the  protection  of  the  young  Prince  :  whom  Bothwell  had  vainly 
endeavourcil  to  lay  hold  of,  and  whom  he  would  certainly  have  mor- 
denil,  if  t)ie  Earl  of  Mar,  in  whose  hands  the  boy  was,  had  not 
krn  firmly  and  honourably  faithful  to  his  trust.  Before  this  angry 
power,  Bothwell  flcil  abroad,  where  he  died,  a  prisoner  aud  mad, 
nine  miserable  years  afterwards.  Mary  being  found  by  the  awtoci- 
Htiil  InrilH  to  deceive  them  at  every  turn,  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Loch- 
Icvcu  ("astic  ;  which,  as  it  stowl  in  the  midst  of  a  lake,  could  only 
U-  approached  by  boat.  Here,  one  Lord  LiNiMAy,  who  was  so 
much  of  a  brute  that  the  nobles  would  have  done  better  if  they  had 
chosen  a  mere  gentleman  for  their  messenger,  made  her  sign  her  ab- 
dication, and  appoint  Hurray,  Regent  of  Scotland.  Here,  too,  Mur- 
ray Kiw  her  in  a  sorrowing  and  bumbicd  stat«. 

tShe  hail  bi'tter  have  remoincil  in  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  dull 
priwu  at  it  was,  with  the  rippling  of  the  lake  against  it,  and  the 
moving  shadows  of  the  water  on  the  room-walli ;  but  she  could  not 
rest  there,  an<l  more  than  once  tried  to  tKKpe.  The  first  time  she 
hoii  nearly  Buceceded,  dreoaed  in  the  clothes  of  her  own  washerwoman, 
but,  putting  up  her  hand  to  prevent  one  of  the  boatmen  from  lifting 
licr  veil,  the  men  suspected  her,  seeing  how  white  it  was,  and  rowed 
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her  back  again.  A  abort  time  alleiwagda»  her  ^T^iitmg 
enliated  in  her  canae  a  haj  in  the  oaatle^  called  the  little  Dooou^ 
who^  wlule  the  fiumly  were  at  aapper,  atde  the  kejye  of  the  frt 
gate^  went  aoftly  oat  with  the  Qaeen»  looked  the  gite  on  ttii^ 
aidOi  and  rowed  her  awaj  acron  the  lake^  nnkii^  the  kep  aittf 
went  along.  On  the  opposite  ahore  ahe  was  met  hjf  eaotbvIMr 
las,  and  some  few  lords ;  and,  so  aocompanied,  rode  away  on  b* 
back  to  Hamilton,  where  they  raised  three  thonaaiid  men.  Ha^ 
she  issued  aprodamation  dedsiing  that  the  abdicatioii  ahehad^H 
in  her  prison  waa  illegal,  and  reqaiiing  the  Begent  to  jieldtilB 

lawful  Queen.    Being  a  steady  soldier,  and  in  no  W9j 

although  he  waa  wilhout  an  army,  Murrsy  pretended  to  tnaft 
her,  until  he  had  collected  a  force  about  half  eqaal  tohero«%fli 
then  he  g&Te  her  battle.  In  onequarter  of  an  hoar  he  cot  dovid 
herhopea.  She  had  another  weaiy  ride  on  horaebeok  of  aiilytal 
Scotch  miles,  and  took  shelter  at  Dundrennan  Abbqr,  lAeafliit 
fled  for  safety  to  Elisabeth's  dominions. 

Muy  Queen  of  Scots  came  to  England  —  to  her  own  nrisylli 
trouble  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  misery  and  death  of  many  — isfti 
year  one  thousand  live  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  How  she  kftit 
and  the  world,  nineteen  years  afterwards,  we  have  now  to 


Second  Pabt. 

When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  arrived  in  England,  without  mosef 
and  even  without  any  other  clothes  than  those  she  wore,  she  motr 
to  Elizabeth,  representing  herself  as  an  innocent  and  injured  pis' 
of  Royalty,  and  entreating  her  assistance  to  oblige  her  Scottish  nV 
jects  to  take  her  back  again  and  obey  her.  But,  as  her  chancter 
was  already  known  in  England  to  be  a  very  different  one  firomwiiit 
she  made  it  out  to  be,  she  was  told  in  answer  that  she  must  fint 
clear  herself.  Made  uneasy  by  this  condition,  Maiy,  rather  tbt 
stay  in  England,  would  have  gone  to  Spain,  or  to  France,  or  vooli 
even  have  gone  back  to  Scotland.  But,  as  her  doing  either  vwU 
have  been  likely  to  trouble  England  afresh,  it  was  decided  thatik 
should  be  detained  here.  She  first  came  to  Carlisle,  and,  after  HiA 
was  moved  about  from  castle  to  castle,  as  was  considered  necenuj- 
but  England  she  never  left  again. 

After  trying  veiy  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  clearing  ^ 
self,  Mary,  advised  by  Lord  Herries,  her  best  fHend  in  Enj^ 
agreed  to  answer  the  charges  against  her,  if  the  Scottish  noUePH 
who  made  them  would  attend  to  maintain  them  before  such  Eo^ 
noblemen  as  Elizabeth  might  appoint  for  that  purpose.  Acdri* 
ingly,  such  an  asaembly,  \iiide\:  the  name  of  a  conference,  met,  bi 
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At  York,  anil  aftorwanU  at  Hampton  Court.  In  ite  pmeoce  Lord 
Lennox,  Dumlcy's  father,  opentjr  charged  Maij  with  the  murder  of 
Ilia  lioii ;  anil  whatever  Mai7'B  frietub  nay  now  eay  or  write  in  her 
buhuir,  tli(!re  is  no  doubt  that,  when  her  brother  Murray  pnxluced 
ogniiut  her  a  casket  containing  certain  guilty  [ett«rB  and  verses 
whicli  ho  stated  to  have  posaed  between  her  and  Bothwell,  she  with- 
(tn>w  from  the  inquiry.  Consequently,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  she 
wna  then  considered  guilty  by  those  who  hod  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  of  the  tnith,  and  that  the  feeling  which  ofU-rwards  oroM 
in  her  iM'half  was  a  very  generous  but  not  a  very  reasonable  one. 

However,  the  Dokk  of  Norfolk,  an  honourable  but  rather  weftk 
nobleman,  partly  because  Haty  was  captivating,  partly  because  he 
was  ambitious,  partly  because  he  was  ovcr'persuaded  by  artfid  plot- 
ters against  Elizabeth,  conceived  a  strong  idea  that  he  would  like  to 
marry  tht>  (jueen  of  Scots  —  though  he  was  a  little  frightened,  too, 
by  the  Icttcnt  in  the  casket.  This  idea  being  secretly  encouraged 
by  some  of  the  noblemen  of  Elizabeth's  court,  and  even  by  the 
favourite  Earl  of  Leicester  (because  it  was  objected  to  by  other 
lavouritefl  who  were  his  rivals),  Maiy  expressed  her  approval  of  it, 
and  the  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Spain  are  supposed  to  hare 
dune  the  same.  It  was  not  so  quietly  planned,  though,  but  that  it 
came  to  Elizabeth's  cam,  who  warned  the  duke  "  to  be  careful  what 
sort  of  pillow  he  was  going  to  lay  his  head  uiwn."  He  mode  a  hum- 
ble reply  at  the  time  ;  but  tumnl  sulky  soon  afterwords,  and,  being 
considen-d  dangerous,  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Thus,  from  the  moment  of  Uaiy's  coming  to  England  she  b^an 
to  be  the  centre  of  piuta  and  miseries. 

A  rise  of  the  Cathotira  in  the  north  was  the  next  of  theae,  and 
it  was  <mty  checked  by  many  executions  and  much  bloodshed.  It 
wiut  fuliiiwed  by  a  great  conspiracy  of  the  Pope  and  some  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  depose  Elizabeth,  place  Uory  on 
the  throne,  and  restore  the  unreformed  religion.  It  is  almost 
iriiiKMsible  to  doubt  that  Mary  knew  and  approved  of  this ;  ami 
thu  I'ope  hinioelf  was  so  hot  in  the  matter  that  he  issued  a  bull, 
in  which  he  o{>enly  colled  Elizabeth  the  "  pretended  Queen "  of 
Entihinil,  excommunicateil  her,  and  excommunicated  all  her  sub- 
jots  who  slmuld  continue  to  obey  her.  A  copy  of  this  miserable 
IMjier  gut  into  London,  and  was  found  one  morning  puUicly  posted 
on  the  Bishop  of  London's  gate.  A  great  hue  and  cry  being  raised, 
anuthcr  copy  was  found  in  the  chamber  of  a  student  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  who  cunfesseil.  being  put  upon  the  rock,  that  ho  had  received 
it  friiiii  one  John  Feltox,  a  rich  (rcDtlemao  who  lived  across  the 
Thaucs,  near  Southwark.  This  John  Fetton,  being  put  upon  tbe 
rack  too,  couleaaud  that  he  had  peated  tbe  placard  on  the  Bishop's 
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gate.  For  this  offence  he  was,  within  four  days,  taken  to  Sot 
Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there  hanged  and  quartered.  As  to  tk 
Pope's  bull,  the  people  by  the  Eeformation  having  thrown  off  tk 
Pope,  did  not  care  much,  you  may  suppose,  for  the  Pope's  thnn- 
ing  off  them.  It  was  a  mere  dirty  piece  of  paper,  and  not  hilf » 
powerful  as  a  street  ballad. 

On  the  veiy  day  when  Felton  was  brought  to  his  trial,  the  poor 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  released.  It  would  have  been  well  for  \m 
if  he  had  kept  away  from  the  Tower  evermore,  and  firom  the  sam 
that  had  taken  him  there.  But,  even  while  he  was  in  that  dieiDii 
place  he  corresponded  with  Maiy,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  d 
it,  he  began  to  plot  again.  Being  discovered  in  correspondeMt 
with  the  Pope,  with  a  view  to  a  rising  in  England  which  shodi 
force  Elizabeth  to  consent  to  his  marriage  with  Mary  and  to  TCpal 
the  laws  against  the  Catholics,  he  was  re-committed  to  the  Tovff 
and  brought  to  trial.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  iiTm^'«»— 
verdict  of  the  Lords  who  tried  him,  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
block. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out,  at  this  distance  of  time,  aid 
between  opposite  accounts,  whether  Elizabeth  really  was  a  hiumiK 
woman,  or  desired  to  appear  so,  or  was  fearful  of  shedding  tb 
blood  of  people  of  great  name  who  were  popular  in  the  countir. 
Twice  she  commanded  and  countermandwi  the  execution  of  this 
duke,  and  it  did  not  take  place  until  five  months  after  his  trial 
The  scaffold  was  erected  on  Tower  Hill,  and  there  he  died  like 
a  brave  man.  He  refused  to  have  his  eyes  bandaged,  saying  thas 
he  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  death ;  and  he  admitted  the  justice  d 
his  sentence,  and  was  much  rcin'etted  by  the  people. 

Although  Mary  had  shnmk  at  the  most  important  time  from 
disproving  her  guilt,  she  was  very  careful  never  to  do  anything 
that  would  a<lmit  it.  All  such  proposals  as  were  made  to  her  bf 
Elizabeth  for  her  release,  required  that  admission  in  some  fonn 
or  other,  and  therefore  came  to  nothing.  Moreover,  both  womcD 
being  artful  and  treacherous,  and  neither  ever  trusting  the  other, 
it  was  not  likely  that  they  could  ever  make  an  agreement.  So. 
the  Parliament,  aggravated  by  what  tlie  Pope  had  done,  made  new 
and  strong  laws  against  tlic  spreading  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
England,  and  declared  it  treason  in  any  one  to  say  that  the  Queen 
and  her  successors  were  not  the  lawful  sovereigns  of  England.  It 
would  have  done  more  than  this,  but  for  Elizabeth's  moderation. 

Since  the  Reformation,  there  had  come  to  be  three  great  secfc 
of  religious  people  —  or  people  who  called  themselves  so in  Eng- 
land ;  that  is  to  say,  those  who  belonged  to  the  Reformed  Chureh, 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Unreformed  Church,  and   those  who 
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were  catlnl  the  Puritaiut,  because  they  a»i(f  that  they  wanbyl  to 
have  eveiything  very  pure  wid  plain  in  all  the  Church  Bcrvicc, 
Theee  laat  were  for  the  most  part  an  unromfortable  people,  wha 
thought  it  highly  meritorious  to  dress  in  a  hideous  manner,  tsJk 
through  their  noses,  and  oppose  all  hartnleaa  enjoyments.  But 
they  were  powerful  too,  and  very  much  in  earnest,  and  they  were 
one  and  oil  the  detcnnined  enemies  of  the  Queen  of  Soots.  The 
ProtfRtant  feeling  in  England  wns  further  strengthened  by  the 
tremendous  cnieltiea  to  which  Protcstanta  were  exposed  in  France 
nn>l  in  the  Netherlands.  Scores  of  thotisanda  of  them  wcr<^  put 
to  death  in  those  countries  with  cveiy  cruelty  that  can  he  imagined, 
and  at  last,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  one  thousand  five  humirol 
and  seventy-two,  one  of  the  greatest  txirbarities  erer  coromittod 
in  the  world  took  place  at  Paris. 

It  is  called  in  history,  Thk  Masaapre  of  Sai>~t  BABTnoLojiEW, 
because  it  took  place  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  Eve.  The  day  fell 
on  Saturday  the  twenty-thinl  of  August.  On  that  day  all  the 
great  leader?  of  the  ProtesUnts  (who  were  there  calle>l  H»<iuK- 
NOTs)  were  osscmhlnl  together,  fur  the  purpose,  as  was  represented 
to  them,  of  <loing  honour  to  the  nukrriage  of  their  chief,  the  young 
King  of  Navarre,  with  the  sister  of  Charles  thk  Nisth:  a 
miserable  young  King  who  then  occupied  the  French  throne. 
This  dull  creature  was  nuidc  to  believe  by  his  mother  and  other 
fierce  Catholics  about  him  that  the  Huguenots  meant  to  take  his 
life  ;  and  he  was  pcrsuiuleU  to  give  secret  orders  that,  on  the  toll- 
ing of  a  great  bell,  they  should  he  fallen  upon  by  an  overpowering 
force  of  arme«l  men,  and  slaughtered  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
When  the  appointed  hour  was  close  at  hand,  the  stupid  wretch,  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot,  was  token  into  a  balcony  by  his  mother  to 
see  the  atrocious  work  b(^n.  The  moment  the  bell  tolled,  the 
murderers  broke  forth.  During  all  that  night  and  the  two  next  days, 
they  bn>ke  into  the  houses,  fired  the  houses,  shot  and  s(jibbc"l  the 
I'rot^iitantH,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  flung  their  botlies  into 
the  streets.  They  were  shot  at  in  the  streets  as  they  passed  along, 
and  their  blood  ran  down  the  gutters.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand 
Protestants  were  killed  in  Paris  alone  ;  in  all  Prance  four  or  five 
times  that  number.  To  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  these  dia- 
hiilical  murders,  the  Pope  and  his  train  actually  went  in  public 
prorcHsion  at  Itoioe,  and  as  if  this  were  not  shame  enough  for 
them,  they  had  a  medal  struck  to  eommemorate  the  event  But, 
however  comfortable  the  wholeaale  murden  were  to  these  high 
authorities,  they  had  not  that  soothing  effect  upon  the  doll-King. 
1  am  happy  to  state  that  he  never  kiMW  a  moment's  peace  aller- 
wanls ;  that  he  was  continually  ciying  out  that  he  saw  the  Hugue- 
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nots  covered  with  blood  and  wounds  falling  dead  before  him ;  sod 
that  he  died  within  a  year,  shrieking  and  yelling  and  raving  to 
that  degree,  that  if  all  the  Popes  who  had  ever  lived  had  bea 
rolled  into  one,  they  would  not  have  afforded  His  guilty  Migestj 
the  slightest  consolation. 

When  the  terrible  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  England,  it 
made  a  powerful  impression  indeed  upon  the  people.  If  they  begin 
to  nm  a  little  wild  against  the  Catholics  at  about  this  time,  this 
fearful  reason  for  it,  coming  so  soon  after  the  days  of  bloody  Quea 
Maiy,  must  be  remembered  in  their  excuse.  The  Court  was  not 
quite  so  honest  as  the  people  —  but  perhaps  it  sometimes  is  not 
It  received  the  French  ambassador,  with  all  the  lords  and  ladi«s 
dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  keeping  a  profound  silence.  NeTer- 
theless,  a  proposal  of  marriage  which  he  had  made  to  Elizabeth 
only  two  days  before  the  eve  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  on  behalf  of 
the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  the  French  King's  brother,  a  boy  of  seroi- 
teen,  still  went  on ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  her  usual  cnitj 
way,  the  Queen  secretly  supplied  the  Huguenots  with  money  aod 
weapons. 

I  must  say  that  for  a  Queen  who  made  all  those  fine  speechea. 
of  which  I  have  confessed  myself  to  be  rather  tired,  about  living 
and  dying  a  Maiden  Queen,  Elizabeth  was  "going"  to  be  marridl 
pretty  often.  Besides  always  having  some  English  favourite  o: 
other  whom  she  by  turns  encouraged  and  swore  at  and  knocks 
about  —  for  the  Maiden  Queen  was  very  free  with  her  fists  —  she 
held  this  French  duke  off  and  on  through  several  years.  AMien 
he  at  last  came  over  to  England,  the  marriage  articles  were  actually 
drawn  up,  and  it  was  settled  that  the  wedding  should  take  pbi>: 
in  six  weeks.  The  Queen  was  then  so  bent  upon  it,  that  she  pn]se- 
cuted  a  poor  Puritan  named  Stubbs,  and  a  poor  bookseller  namci 
Page,  for  writing  and  publishing  a  pamphlet  against  it.  Their 
right  hands  w(Te  chopped  off  for  this  crime  ;  and  poor  Stubbs  — 
more  loyal  than  I  should  have  been  myself  under  the  circumstaiKi^ 
—  immediately  pidled  ofl'  his  liat  with  his  left  hand,  and  critd 
"  God  save  the  Queen  !  "  Stubbs  was  cruelly  treated  ;  for  the  mar- 
riage never  took  place  after  all,  though  the  Queen  pledged  hereeli 
to  the  duke  with  a  ring  from  her  own  finger.  He  went  away,  o 
better  than  he  came,  when  the  courtship  had  lasted  some  ten  yeais 
altogether ;  and  he  died  a  couple  of  years  afterwards,  mourned  by 
Elizabeth,  who  appears  to  have  been  really  fond  of  him.  It  is  not 
much  to  her  credit,  for  he  was  a  bad  enough  member  of  a  W 
family. 

To  return  to  tlie  Catholics.  There  arose  two  orders  of  priests, 
who  were  very  busy  in  England,  and  who  were   much   di^ed. 
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Tbese  were  the  JEsuira  (who  were  ererywhere  in  all  wrte  of  dia- 
guiites),  and  the  Sekinarv  Priests.  The  people  hod  a  great 
horror  of  the  firat,  because  they  were  koown  to  have  tau^t  that 
munlcr  was  lawful  if  it  wctg  done  with  an  olgect  of  which  th^ 
approved  ;  and  thej  had  a  great  horror  of  the  scronii,  because  they 
e»mc  to  teach  the  old  religion,  and  to  be  the  Burccssore  of  "  Queen 
Mory'g  pricsbi,"  as  those  yet  lingering  in  England  were  i'alte<l,  when 
they  should  die  out.  The  scTcreat  laws  were  made  against  them, 
and  were  most  unmeTTifnlly  executed.  Thoee  who  sheltered  them 
in  their  house*  often  suffered  heavily  for  what  was  an  act  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  rack,  that  eniel  torture  which  tore  men's  limbs 
asunder,  was  ronstantly  kept  going.  What  these  unhappy  men 
confessed,  or  what  was  ever  confessed  by  any  one  under  that  agony, 
must  always  be  received  with  great  doubt,  as  it  is  rertain  that 
people  have  frequently  owned  to  the  most  absurd  and  impossible 
crimes  to  escape  such  dreadful  stiflering.  But  I  cannot  doubt  it 
to  have  been  proved  by  papen,  that  there  were  many  plota,  both 
among  the  Jeauita,  and  with  Fnmce,  and  with  ScotWd,  and  with 
Spain,  for  the  ilestniction  of  Queen  Eliaibeth,  for  the  placing  af 
Maty  on  the  throne,  and  for  the  revival  of  the  old  religion. 

If  the  English  people  were  too  ready  to  believe  in  plot*,  there 
were,  as  I  have  BAi<l,  good  rearona  for  it  When  the  massacre  of 
Saint  Bartholomew  was  yet  fresh  in  their  recoil I'ction,  a  grot 
I'rotestant  Dutch  hero,  the  Pkini  k  of  Uranue,  was  shot  l^  an 
nssassin,  who  confemod  that  he  liad  been  kept  and  trained  for  the 
purpime  in  a  college  of  Jesuits.  The  Duteh,  in  thix  surprise  and 
didtrow,  offered  to  make  Elizabeth  their  sorereign,  but  she  declined 
the  honour,  and  sent  them  a  small  army  insttwl,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  although  a  capital  (Vmrt  fa- 
vourite, was  not  much  of  a  general.  He  did  so  little  in  llullaod, 
that  bin  campaign  there  wonhl  probably  have  bevn  forgnttt-n,  but 
fur  itx  occasioning  the  death  of  one  of  the  brat  writers,  the  best 
knights,  and  the  beat  gentlemen,  of  that  or  any  age.  This  waa  Sir 
Piiii.iP  SiiiMEv,  who  was  wounded  by  a  musket  boil  in  the  thigh 
nn  he  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  after  having  had  his  own  killed  under 
him.  He  had  to  ride  hack  wounded,  a  long  distance,  and  was  Teiy 
fuint  with  fatigue  and  lom  of  blood,  when  some  water,  for  which  be 
h:ul  eagerly  asked,  was  handed  to  him.  But  he  was  so  good  and 
Kcntle  even  then,  that  seeing  a  poor  badly  wounded  common  soldier 
lying  on  the  ground,  looking  at  the  water  with  longing  eyea,  be 
wiid,  "Thy  necessity  is  greater  than  nine,"  and  gave  it  up  to  him. 
Thix  touching  action  of  a  noble  heart  ia  perhaps  as  well  known 
as  any  incident  in  hixtory — is  aa  tamons  fiu"  and  wide  as  the  blood- 
Ntaincd  Tower  of  London,  with  ita  aze,  and  block,  and  murder*  out 
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of  number.     So  delightful  is  an  act  of  true  humanity,  and  so  ebd 
are  mankind  to  remember  it. 

At  home,  intelligence  of  plots  began  to  thicken  eveiydaj.  I 
suppose  the  people  never  did  live  under  such  continual  tenon  v 
those  by  which  they  were  possessed  now,  of  Catholic  risings^  as! 
burnings,  and  poisonings,  and  I  don't  know  what.  Still,  we  mist 
always  remember  that  they  lived  near  and  dose  to  awful  raJitis 
of  that  kind,  and  that  with  their  experience  it  was  not  diflScuIt  to 
believe  in  any  enormity.  The  government  had  the  same  fear,  aad 
did  not  take  the  best  means  of  discovering  the  truth  —  for,  bendK 
torturing  the  suspected,  it  employed  paid  spies,  who  will  alvaji 
lie  for  their  own  profit.  It  even  made  some  of  the  conspinuaes  h 
brought  to  light,  by  sending  false  letters  to  disafiected  people,  it 
viting  them  to  join  in  pretended  plots,  which  they  too  leadify  did. 

But,  one  great  real  plot  was  at  length  discovered,  and  it  eodfli 
the  career  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  A  seminary  priest  named  Bu- 
LARD,  and  a  Spanish  soldier  named  Savage,  set  on  and  encoonged 
by  certain  French  priests,  imparted  a  design  to  one  Antony  Bii- 
iNGTox  —  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Derbyshire,  who  had  been  fff 
souie  time  a  secret  agent  of  Mary's  —  for  murdering  the  Queeii 
Babington  then  confided  the  scheme  to  some  other  Catholic  ^nllr 
men  who  were  his  friends,  and  they  joined  in  it  heartily.  They  wen: 
vain  weak-beaded  young  men,  ridiculously  confident,  and  prepoetr- 
ously  proud  of  their  plan;  for  tliey  got  a  gimcrack  painting  ma»k 
of  the  six  choice  spirits  who  were  to  murder  Elizabeth  with  Bat-^ 
ington  in  an  attitude  for  the  centre  figure.  Two  of  their  nuinbe: 
how(;ver,  one  of  whom  was  a  i)riest,  kept  Elizabeth's  wisest  mit- 
ister,  Sir  Francis  Wal8IN(;ham,  acquainted  with  the  whc*. 
project  from  the  first.  The  conspirators  were  completely  deceiTp; 
to  the  final  point,  when  Babington  gave  Savage,  because  he  ^^i 
shabby,  a  ring  from  his  finger,  and  some  money  from  his  pun*, 
wherewith  to  buy  himself  new  clotlies  in  which  to  kill  the  Qu«l 
Walsinghain,  having  then  full  evidence  against  the  whole  bani 
and  two  letters  of  Mary's  besides,  resolved  to  seize  them.  Soi- 
pecting  something  wrong,  they  stole  out  of  the  city,  one  by  ooi. 
and  hid  themselves  in  Saint  John's  Wood,  and  other  places  whio^ 
really  were  hiding  places  then ;  but  they  were  all  taken,  and  ^ 
executed.  When  they  were  seized,  a  gentleman  was  sent  to 
Court  to  inform  Mary  of  the  fact,  and  of  her  being  involved  is 
the  discovery.  Her  friends  have  (complained  that  she  was  kept  is 
very  hard  and  severe  custody.  It  does  not  appear  very  Hkel?  w 
she  was  going  out  a  hunting  that  very  morning. 

Queen  Elizabeth  ha<l  been  warned  long  ago,  by  one  in  Fnuw 
who  had  good  iuCotmBcUow  o^  >N\\.\t.  vfaa  secretly  doing,  that  in  hoiii- 
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ing  Mary  alive,  she  held  "  the  wolf  who  would  devour  her."  The 
tiiehop  of  LunJon  had,  more  btely,  given  the  Quecn'i  favourite 
minister  the  advice  in  writing,  "  forthwith  to  cut  off  the  Scottish 
yLiwii's  head."  The  queation  now  was,  what  to  do  with  her!  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  wrote  a  little  note  homo  from  Holland,  recom- 
mending that  she  should  be  quietly  poisoned  ;  that  noble  favourite 
huving  accustomed  hia  mind,  it  is  possible,  to  remedies  of  that 
nuture.  His  black  advice,  however,  was  diaregarded,  and  she  was 
brought  to  trial  at  Fotheringay  Castle  in  Nortimmptonahire,  before 
a  tribunal  of  forty,  composed  of  both  religions.  There,  and  in  the 
Star  Chamber  at  Wcatminstor,  the  trial  lastat  a  fortnight.  She 
defended  herself  with  great  ability,  but  could  only  deny  the  eon- 
fiiwioiiH  that  had  been  mailc  by  Babtngton  and  others ;  could  only 
cull  luT  nun  IctteiH,  proiluc«d  agoinHt  licr  by  her  own  sccn-tarics, 
furj.'cricH ;  and,  in  short,  could  only  deny  cvcrj'thing.  She  was 
found  guilty,  and  declared  U>  have  incum-d  the  penalty  of  death. 
Tlic  I'lirliumeut  met,  approved  the  BeiiteDrt',  aiul  pmyed  the  Queen 
to  have  it  executed.  The  Queen  n'plic«l  that  she  rctjucsted  them 
^l  I'unsJdiT  whether  no  uii'ans  eould  be  found  of  saving  Mary'ii  life 
witliout  cndangi'ring  her  own.  The  Parliament  rejoined,  No  ;  and 
the  citizens  illuminat4-«l  their  housm  and  lighttxl  bonfires,  in  token 
of  their  joy  that  all  these  plots  and  troubles  were  to  he  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

She,  fiflirig  sure  that  her  time  was  now  come,  wrote  a  letter  to 
tlu'  Quci'n  of  England,  nutking  three  entreaties :  first,  that  she 
might  l>e  burieil  in  France ;  secomlly,  that  she  might  not  he  eie- 
cutwl  in  Mi-eret,  but  before  her  servants  and  some  others  ;  thirdly, 
that  afU't  her  death,  her  servants  sliould  not  be  molcMtcd,  but 
should  ho  suffered  to  go  home  with  the  legacies  she  left  them. 
It  was  un  affecting  letter,  and  Elisabeth  shed  tcsra  over  it,  but 
Kent  no  answer.  Then  came  a  special  ambassador  from  Fnuu'C, 
and  another  from  Scotland,  to  intercede  for  Mary's  life  ;  and  then 
the  nation  hi-gan  to  clamour,  more  and  more,  fur  her  death. 

What  the  real  feelings  or  intentions  of  Elizabeth  were,  can 
never  he  known  now  ;  but  I  strongly  susjicct  her  of  only  wishing 
cine  thing  nmrc  than  Hary's  death,  and  that  was  to  keep  free  of 
till'  Maine  of  it.  On  the  first  of  February,  one  thousand  five  hun- 
drol  nnd  eighty -seven.  Lord  Burleigh  having  drawn  out  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution,  the  Queen  sent  to  the  secretary  Davihi>5 
to  bring  it  to  her,  that  the  might  sign  it :  which  she  did.  Next 
day,  wiien  Davistm  told  her  it  was  sealed,  she  angrily  asked  him 
why  HUeh  haste  was  necnsary  T  Next  day  but  one,  she  joked  about 
it.  nnil  Hworo  a  little.  Again,  next  day  but  one,  she  seemed  to 
compLun  that  it  was  not  yet  done,  but  atill  she  would  not  be  ^flaia. 
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w'nh  thnisr  iibrnit  )i<>r.  So,  on  the  Brreutl),  the  I^rls  of  Ke&t  aS'i 
Sim-wsburj-.  witli  llii'  SliPiift'  of  NortiiaiuptonshirF,  came  will  iIt 
wurr.iiit  to  Fotherinpiy,  to  tell  the  Qiieen  of  Scots  to  prepare  li>r 

Uln'n  thcK^r  iiu-nstiitrers  of  ill  omen  were  gone,  Maiy  niaJt  a 
l:"i_':il  siLiijier,  ilnuik  tn  Iut  wrvantp,  read  over  her  will,  went  tolanL 
-i<  )<T  fiir  soiut'  hours,  .iiiJ  then  .iro^c  uml  pu&!c<l  the  reniaiDtlrr li 
1..  iii^'ht  s:iyiii{;  iiniyera.  In  the  iiiDniinj;  she  dressed  herself  ii 
i  ■ :  tii  st  ilotheH ;  iiiiil,  ;it  eight  o'lloi'k  when  the  eherilf  (.-aiue  t-r 
I  ■ ;  I'l  her  iliiijHl,  tiiiik  leave  of  her  wrvants  whowtTe  tlieru  aMOi- 
1p1.  .1  I'liiyiiifi  with  liiT,  ami  went  ilown  j^tniro,  enrtying  u  BiMe  in 

■  ':..■  huiKl  mid  a  onuitix  in  the  other.     Two  of  her  wonien  and  four 

■  ■l'  \i'  r  men  wen-  iiltowed  to  ho  present  in  the  hall ;  where  a  lo* 
.--■.llMd.  (nily  two  fiet  from  the  pmnml,  was  erceted  auil  covcmi 
wirii  lihu'k  :  iiTiil  where  the  exeeutitmer  frimi  the  Tower,  and  his 
:,-i-liint.  Kt.»vl,  diess.il  in  bhiik  velvet.  The  hall  was  full  of 
|""!>lt'.  While  tlie  sentence  was  tx'in^'  read  she  »it  upon  a  etivl: 
::f.l,  when  it  was  rim>heil,  she  apiin  denied  her  puilt,  ae  ehchsii 

■  \  I!.  l.,fore.  The  Yait]  of  Kent  !iii<l  the  I'ean  of  J'eterlioTOiig-h,  in 
|i  •  ;i  I'ii>le!.t:ml  /i;ii.  niaile  Mime  ven"  iinmrni.*an-  sjieeelies  to  her; 
I  .  "liih  she  r.|.lie.!  th:it  t^lie  died  in  the  fatholie  n.-Iit.n..n.  and 

ihle  theniselvea  about  tli.tt  matter.      Wheii 
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niint^l  liiin.  Elizabeth  not  only  oTcracted  ber  part  iD  makiDg 
tin ■^<o  prelctiL-es,  but  moat  booely  reduced  to  poverty  one  of  her  fiiitb- 
fiil  HiTvanta  for  no  other  fault  than  obejing  her  cotnmandB. 

JnmcK,  King  of  Scotland,  Maij's  son,  made  a  ihow  likewise  of 
beiiiK  very  angry  on  the  occasioD  ;  but  be  was  a  pcnaioaer  of  Eng- 
land to  the  atiiouDt  of  five  thouaand  pounds  a  year,  and  he  had 
known  very  little  of  hia  mother,  and  he  pouibly  regarded  ber  aa 
the  munlerer  of  his  father,  and  be  soon  took  it  quietly. 

Philip,  King  of  Spain,  however,  threatened  to  do  greater  thinga 
than  ever  liiul  been  dune  yet,  to  set  up  the  (Catholic  religion  and 
piiniali  Proh'Htant  Bnglaivl.  Elizabeth,  hearing  that  he  and  the 
I'rinei^  of  Punna  were  mnkinj;  great  prepaiatioDa  for  this  purpose, 
in  onlcr  to  be  bi'forvliand  with  tbcm  sent  out  Admiral  Dkakk 
(a  famoiiit  navijratiir,  who  hod  sailed  about  the  world,  aail  hod  al- 
niuiy  bnninht  great  ))tundcr  from  Spain)  to  the  port  of  Cadiz, 
wh<n-  he  burnt  ii  hundreil  vessels  full  of  itores.  This  great  looa 
nbligt'd  the  8|>aiiianU  to  put  off  the  invasion  for  a  year ;  but  it 
wiu  none  the  Ivm  fonni<luhlc  for  that,  amounting  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Bhi|M,  nineteen  thousand  sohliera,  eight  thousand  sailors, 
two  tlioii.'tand  slaves,  and  between  two  and  three  thousand  great 
giinH.  England  was  not  idle  in  making  reaily  to  renist  this  great 
fonv.  All  the  men  between  sixteen  years  old  and  sixty,  were 
tmini-<l  and  drilled ;  the  national  fleet  of  ships  (in  number  only 
tliirty-four  at  first)  was  cnlarge>l  by  public  contributions  and  hj 
private  ships,  fitted  out  by  noblemen ;  the  city  of  London,  of  its 
own  aci'ord,  furnished  double  the  number  of  ship*  and  men  that 
it  woH  reipiircd  to  provide ;  and,  if  ever  the  national  spirit  was  up 
in  England,  it  was  up  all  through  the  country  to  resist  the  Spau- 
inrds.  Some  of  the  Cjucen's  advisers  were  for  seizing  the  principal 
EngliMli  Catholics,  and  putting  them  to  death  ;  but  the  Vneen  — 
who,  to  her  honour,  used  to  say,  that  she  wouhl  never  believe  any 
ill  of  her  subjtits,  which  a  porent  would  not  believe  of  her  own 
chihtn^n  -  n'jecte^l  the  advice,  and  only  confined  a  few  of  those  who 
wi-n-  till'  most  suspected,  in  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  The  great 
bmly  of  (,'atholics  desened  this  confidence ;  for  they  behaved  most 
loyally,  nobly,  nrid  bravely. 

Si>,  witli  ail  England  firing  up  like  one  strong  angry  man,  and 
with  both  sides  of  the  Thomes  fortified,  and  with  the  soldiers 
under  arms,  and  with  the  sailon  in  their  ship*,  the  country  waited 
for  the  coming  of  the  proud  Spanish  fleet,  which  was  called  The 
Invim'iblk  .\rmai>.\.  The  Queen  herself,  riding  in  armour  on 
a  white  hi>r«c,  and  tlie  Karl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
hiililing  her  bridle  rein,  made  a  brave  speech  to  the  troupe  at  Til- 
bury  Fort  opposite  Gravesciid,  which  was  reodved  with  such  entbv- 
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siasm  as  is  seldom  known.  Then  came  the  Spanish  Armada  into^ 
English  Channel,  sailing  along  in  the  form  of  a  half  mooo,  of  sock 
great  size  that  it  was  seven  miles  broad.  But  the  English  wen 
quickly  upon  it,  and  woe  then  to  all  the  Spanish  ships  that  dn^ 
a  little  out  of  the  half  moon,  for  the  English  took  them  iostaottf ! 
And  it  soon  appeared  that  the  great  Armada  was  anything  ^ 
invincible,  for  on  a  summer  night,  bold  Drake  sent  eight  hhnf 
fire-ships  right  into  the  midst  of  it.  In  terrible  constematioo  dx 
Spaniards  tried  to  get  out  to  sea,  and  so  became  dispersed;  tbe 
English  pursued  them  at  a  great  advantage ;  a  storm  came  a. 
and  drove  the  Spaniards  among  rocks  and  shoals ;  and  the  svifi 
end  of  the  invincible  fleet  was,  that  it  lost  thirty  great  ships  td 
ten  thousand  men,  and,  defeated  and  disgraced,  sailed  home  nffioL 
Being  afraid  to  go  by  the  English  Channel,  it  sailed  all  nmnd  SooQ- 
land  and  Ireland ;  some  of  the  ships  getting  cast  away  on  the  httff 
coast  in  bad  weather,  the  Irish,  who  were  a  kind  of  savages,  pio- 
dcred  those  vessels  and  killed  their  crews.  So  ended  this  grofi 
attempt  to  invade  and  conquer  England.  And  I  think  it  vill  k 
a  long  time  before  any  other  invincible  fleet  coming  to  Engbsi 
with  the  same  object,  will  fare  much  better  than  the  Spaiusi 
Armada. 

Tliough  the  Spanisli  King  had  had  this  bitter  taste  of  Engjis 
braver}',  he  was  so  little  the  wiser  for  it,  as  still  to  entertain  iu= 
old  desiorns,  and  even  to  conceive  the  absurd  idea  of  placing  b 
daughter  on  the  English  throne.  But  the  Earl  of  Essex.  Sb 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  and  some  other  dir 
tinguislied  leaders,  put  to  sea  from  Plymouth,  entered  the  port  rf 
Cadiz  once  more,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  shippiK 
assembled  there,  and  got  possession  of  the  town.  In  obedience  v 
tlie  Queen's  express  instructions,  they  behaved  with  great  humtf 
ity ;  and  the  principal  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  a  vast  sum  ^ 
money  which  they  liad  to  pay  for  ransom.  This  was  one  of  nuij 
gallant  achievements  on  the  sca,  effected  in  this  reign.  Sir  Walt«^ 
Kaleigli  himself,  after  marrying  a  maid  of  honour  and  giving  offen- 
to  the  Maiden  Queen  thereby,  had  already  sailed  to  South  Amen"^ 
in  search  of  gold. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  now  dead,  and  so  was  Sir  Tbon* 
Walsingham,  whom  Lord  Burleigh  was  soon  to  follow.  The  pn»" 
cipal  favourite  was  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a  spiritecl  and  handsoD^ 
man,  a  favourite  with  the  people  too  as  well  as  with  the  Qoe* 
and  possessed  of  many  admirable  qualities.  It  was  much  debft^ 
at  Court  whether  there  should  be  peace  with  Spain  or  no  and  3= 
was  very  urgent  for  war.  He  also  tried  hard  to  have  his  own  «f 
in  the  appomtmexvV.  o^  \>.  vi^\>\x\,^  \Ai  ^vi^fe^l  in  Ireland.     One  ^ 
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wliili!  this  qiicxtion  was  in  ilieputo,  he  haotily  tuok  iitTcncc,  nnd 
tiimfil  his  buck  upon  thu  (jiiccn  ;  as  a  gentle  reminder  of  which 
impropriety,  the  Queen  gave  him  a  trcuieudouH  box  on  the  ear,  and 
tiilil  him  to  pi  to  the  itcvil.  He  went  homo  instead,  anil  did  not 
reappear  at  Court  for  half  a  jcar  or  so,  when  he  and  the  Que«n 
were  reconciled,  though  never  (as  some  BUpp<iBe)  thoroughly. 

From  this  time  the  fate  of  the  E^rl  of  Essex  and  that  of  the 
Queen  sccmnl  to  be  blended  together.  The  Irish  were  still  per- 
petually (luarrellin^  and  fighting  among  themselTeii,  anil  he  went 
over  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  enemies 
(Sir  Walter  Raleigh  among  the  rest),  who  were  glad  to  have  ao 
dangeruUB  a  rival  far  off.  Not  being  by  any  means  successful  there, 
oiiil  knowing  that  his  enemies  would  take  advantage  of  that  circum- 
stance to  ii\jun.-  him  with  the  Queen,  he  came  home  again,  though 
against  her  ordeni.  The  Queen  being  taken  by  surprise  when  be 
appenrctl  before  her,  gave  hin)  her  hand  to  kiss,  and  he  was  over- 
joywl  —  though  it  wa«  not  a  very  lovely  hand  by  this  time  —  but 
in  the  couree  of  the  same  day  she  ordered  him  to  confine  himself  to 
his  room,  and  two  or  three  days  aftemards  hod  him  taken  into 
euBto<iy.  With  the  same  sort  uf  caprice  —  and  as  capricious  an  old 
wonian  she  now  was,  as  ever  wore  a  crown  or  a  bead  either  —  she 
sent  him  broth  from  her  own  table  on  his  falling  iJI  from  anxic^, 
and  cried  about  him. 

He  was  a  man  who  could  find  comfort  and  occupation  in  his 
books,  and  he  did  so  for  a  time ;  not  the  least  happy  time,  I  dare 
say,  (if  his  life.  But  it  happened  unfortunately  for  him,  that  be 
held  a  mimopoly  in  sweet  wines  :  which  means  that  nobody  could 
sell  thero  without  purehasing  his  permission.  This  right,  which 
was  only  for  a  tenn,  expiring,  he  applied  to  have  it  renewed.  The 
Queen  n-fuse<l,  with  the  rather  strong  obeervation  —  but  she  <h'il  make 
Htnmg  observations  —  that  an  unnily  beast  must  be  stinteii  in  hii 
fiuiil.  I'pon  this,  the  angry  carl,  who  had  been  already  deprived  <rf 
iiiitiiy  ottices,  thought  himself  in  danger  of  complete  niin,  and 
turned  against  the  Queen,  whom  he  railed  a  vain  old  woman  who 
had  grown  as  crookc<l  in  her  mind  as  she  had  in  her  figure.  Theee 
uni-omplimentary  expressions  the  laities  of  the  Court  immnliately 
snapped  up  and  carried  to  the  Queen,  whom  they  did  not  put  in 
a  better  temper,  you  may  believe.  The  same  Court  ladies,  wben 
they  hnil  beautiful  dark  hair  of  their  own,  used  to  wear  false  ml 
hair,  to  be  like  the  Queen.  So  they  were  not  rery  high-spirited 
tallies,  however  high  in  rank. 

The  worst  object  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  aomc  fricnda  o^  Vf^ 
who  used  to  me«t  at  Loru  S<iVTHhHPTOii'«  Vow»e,^ra»\»  ^Wa^*^ 
ficnaemoa  of  the  Vfoen,  and  oblige  \wt  bj  terco  \«  *»»nw»  ^*^ 


oo,  on  the  Sunday  n 
\  started  out  of  his  house 

^  to  the  river  —  luiviriLC  fi 

bers  of  tlie  Couiu'il  wlio 
the  City  with  the  earl  a 
For  tlie  yueen  !     A  plo 
them,  however,  and  wIum 
no  eitizens  tliere.     In  th 
had  been  ri'leastnl  bv  ono 
promptly  pmolainuHl  a  tn 
were  barrioadiMl  with  i-art 
baek  to  his  house  bv  watei 
defend  his  house  a'rainst  th 
surroundiMl,  gave  liiniself  i 
on  the  ninoteentli,  and  fou 
H  executed  on  Tower  Hill,  w 

'  both  courageously  anil  \wi\\ 

*  him.     His  enemy,  Sir  Wal 

\  the  time  —  but  not  so  near 

;  finish  his  histor}'. 

In  this  e;i.se,  as  in  the  ca 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  <^>ueen  h 
again  commanded,  the  exeei 
her  young  and  gallant  favoi 
\  was  never  otf  her  mind  afte 

obstinate  and  capricious  woi 
before  her  Court  nn  ••  •*■  " 
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ciiahionB  on  the  flnor,  without  naj  food,  uoti!  the  Lord  Admiral  got 
her  into  be«l  at  last,  partly  by  perauasiona  and  partly  by  main  foroe. 
When  they  asked  her  who  should  succeed  her,  she  replied  that  her 
seat  had  bren  the  teat  of  Kings,  and  that  she  would  have  for  her 
successor,  "  No  rascal's  son,  but  a  King's."  Upon  this,  the  lords 
present  stared  at  one  another,  and  took  the  liberty  of  asking  whom 
she  meant;  to  wbieh  she  replied,  "Whom  should  I  mean,  but  our 
cousin  of  Scotland ! "  This  was  on  the  twenty-third  of  March. 
They  asked  her  once  again  that  day,  after  she  was  speechless, 
whether  she  was  still  in  the  same  mind  t  She  struggled  up  in  beil, 
and  joined  her  hands  orer  her  head  in  the  fonn  of  a  crown,  as  the 
only  reply  she  could  make.  At  three  o'clock  next  morning,  she 
very  quietly  diol,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her  reign. 

That  reign  had  been  a  glorious  <»ie,  and  is  made  for  ever 
memorable  by  the  distinguished  men  who  flouri8he<l  in  it.  Apart 
from  the  great  voyagers,  statesmen,  and  schohirB,  whom  it  pro- 
duced, the  names  of  Bacon,  SpK^aER,  and  SuAKEsrEARE,  will 
always  be  remembered  with  pride  and  veneration  1^  the  civilised 
world,  and  will  alwaya  impart  (though  with  no  great  reason,  per- 
hajNt)  some  portion  of  their  lustre  to  the  name  of  Elisabeth  heraelf. 
It  was  a  great  reign  for  disrovcry,  for  commerec,  and  fur  English 
enterprise  and  spirit  in  general.  It  was  a  great  reign  for  the  Prot- 
estant religion  and  for  the  Keformutiun  wliii-h  made  England  free. 
The  Quern  was  very  popular,  and  in  her  progresKes,  or  journeys 
about  her  dominions,  was  everywhere  received  with  the  liveliot 
joy.  I  think  the  truth  in,  that  she  was  not  half  so  good  as  she 
has  been  made  out,  and  not  half  so  bad  »k  she  has  been  mode  out. 
She  had  her  fine  qualities,  but  nhe  was  ciarae,  capricious,  and 
treacherous,  ami  had  all  tlie  faults  of  an  exitiwivHy  vain  young 
woman  long  after  she  was  an  old  one.  Un  the  whole,  she  luul  a 
great  deal  too  mucli  of  her  futher  in  her,  to  ]ilcasc  me. 

Many  improvements  and  luxuries  were  introduee<t  in  the  ciiuree 
of  these  five-and -forty  years  in  the  general  manner  of  living  ;  but 
cock-fighting,  biillfaaiting,  and  bear-baiting,  were  still  the  nations] 
amusements :  and  a  coat-fa  was  so  rarely  seen,  and  was  such  an  ugly 
onii  cumbenuime  aSair  when  it  was  seen,  that  even  the  Queen  her- 
self, on  many  high  occasions,  rude  on  horHcback  on  a  pillion  behind 
the  Lord  Chancellor. 


A  cmi.Ds  msTuiir  of  England. 


fHAPTER   XXXII. 


.M>KR  JAME.S  THE  FIRST. 


I'R  i'ou:'iii  uf  Si'iitlniiil "  v.fta  ugly,  awkwanl,  and  ghafflisg 
II  iiiiiiil  iiiiil  pi'r»iii.  His  tongtic  vas  mucL  too  Iar;gc  for  hb 
\.  liis  li'^  wtT''  iiLiii'li  tou  wi'uk  for  lib  bodj,  and  his  dull 
-I'jes  ^lanil  ami  rolkvl  liko  an  idiot'a.  He  mu  cunning. 
■u-i,  wiisiil'iil,  iillf,  ilninkeu,  ktwiIv,  liirty,  cowanlly,  a  gnsK 
iT,  iiiid  lin'  ijiiist  (oineitol  man  on  earth.  His  figure  —  vhai 
iiiiioiily  ciilliil  rii-ki'ty  frviii  his  birth  —  presented  a  most 
liiu->  :i|i|it>;iriiiii'(',  iirt'.-<:>etl  in  thit'k  paildcd  clothes,  as  a  sofe- 

Mpiiiist  U'iii;;  stalibod  {of  whii'h  lie  lived  in  continual  fear), 
irt-.iss  ^Ti'rn  iiilimr  from  hrad  to  footj  with  a  huating-hora 
III-  iit  iiis  sill,'  iristi-iul  of  a  sworil,  and  his  !iat  and  feather 
iiu'  lU'LT  Ktii'  I'Vi'.  i>r  hangiiii;  on  the  back  of  his  head,  as  he 
ii-'il  to  ti'>>  i[  i>n.  He  u^itl  to  loll  on  the  necks  uf  his  &■ 
!■  ci'iirtii-rs,  iiinl  slubber  their  faiTs,  and  kiss  and  pinch  their 
~  :  and  the  ^Ti-iitest  favonrite  be  ever  had,  used  to  sign  him- 
II  his  li'tters  to  his  royal  master,  His  Majesty's  "dog  and 

and  nswi  !••  a<ldre«  his  iiiajerty  as  "his  Sowship."'  His 
IS  the  wiirst  riiler  ever  seen,  and  thought  himself  ihe 
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into  the  House  of  Lonls  —  and  there  was  a  pretty  largi>  Bpriokling 
of  Sivtchmeti  among  them,  jou  may  beUcvc. 

His  SowBhip'a  prime  miniBtcr,  Cki'il  (for  I  cannot  <lo  better  than 
call  his  m^eatf  what  hb  favourite  called  him),  waa  the  enemy  of 
Sir  WBlt«r  Raleigh,  and  also  of  Sir  Walter's  political  friend,  Lord 
Ci'BiiAH  ;  and  liia  So^t'ship's  ftrst  trouble  was  a  plot  originated  t^ 
llicse  two,  and  entered  into  by  Bomo  othera,  with  the  old  object  of 
Hei/ing  the  King  and  keeping  hint  in  imprisonment  until  ho  should 
ehanf,'e  his  mintstera.  There  were  Catholic  priests  in  the  plot,  and 
tliere  were  Puritan  noblemen  too ;  for,  although  the  Catholics  and 
Puritans  were  strongly  opposed  to  each  other,  they  united  at  this 
time  against  his  Sowship,  because  they  knew  thiit  he  hod  a  design 
against  both,  after  preteniling  to  be  friendly  to  each  ;  this  design 
being  to  hare  only  one  high  and  convenient  fnnn  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  everybody  should  be  bound  to  belong  to,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not.  This  plot  was  mixed  up  with  another,  which 
may  or  may  not  have  had  some  reference  to  pUeing  on  the  throne, 
at  Bom.;  time,  the  Ladv  Arabeli^  Stiakt  ;  whose  misfortune  it 
WON,  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  younger  brother  of  his  Sowship'a 
father,  but  who  was  quite  innocent  of  any  part  in  the  scheme.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  woa  accused  on  the  confession  of  Lord  Cobham  — 
a  niisemblc  creature,  who  said  one  tiling  at  one  time,  and  another 
thing  at  another  time,  anil  coulil  bo  relied  upon  in  nothing.  The 
trial  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  lostetl  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
nearly  midnight ;  he  defended  himself  with  such  eloquenre,  genius, 
anil  jipirit  ai^iLJnst  all  accusations,  and  against  the  insults  of  CoKE,  the 
Attomey-t  leni'ral  —  who  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  foully 
abuscii  him  —  that  those  who  went  there  detesting  the  prisoner,  came 
away  admiring  biro,  and  declaring  that  anything  so  wonderful  and  so 
eaptivating  was  never  heard.  He  was  found  guilty,  ncverthelesK,  and 
sentencol  to  <lcath.  Execution  was  deferral,  and  he  was  taken  to  the 
Tower.  The  two  Catholic  priests,  leas  fortunate,  were  cxecutcil  with 
tbe  usual  atrocity  ;  and  LonI  Cobham  and  two  others  were  panloned 
■in  the  BcafToht.  His  Sowship  thought  it  wonderiully  knowing  in 
him  to  surprise  the  people  by  pardoning  these  three  at  the  very 
block ;  but,  blundering,  and  bungling,  as  usual,  he  had  very  nearly 
overreached  himself.  For,  the  meaecnger  oa  horseback  who  brought 
the  pariion,  came  no  lat«,  that  he  was  pushed  to  the  outside  of  the 
cTOwil,  and  was  nhlig(\l  to  shout  and  roar  out  what  he  came  for. 
Tbe  miserable  Cobham  did  not  gain  much  by  being  spared  that 
day.  He  [ive«l,  both  as  a  prisoner  and  a  bcg^,  utterly  despised, 
and  miserably  poor,  for  thirteen  yean,  and  then  died  in  sa  <M.  ticAr 
house  belonging  to  one  of  his  fnnnci  servants. 

Thia  plot  got  rirl  of,  ami  Sir  \Va\t«r  Riiln«Vi.  ••S«Vj  »ViA  ■«»'«. 
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till'  Tower,  his  Suwobip  hdJ  a  gruat  •lUpuUi  with  the  PnrilaHM 
tli(ir  preemUng  a.  petitiou  to  lum,  uul  had  it  ail  lila  own  waj  — 
nut  ^<>  very  Tondeiful,  nd  he  would  tiilk  cuutiiiually,  uid  wonU  ■! 
Innr  iiaybcKJy  else  —  ami  tilled  thu  )nsh»ps  with  ulnumtiaD.  It 
wiks  <  iimfortably  settled  that  there  was  to  be  onl;  ona  ftinn  of  tr- 
ligioa,  und  that  all  men  were  lo  think  exactly  alike.  Etat,  vUbmi^ 
tills  was  anuiKcd  twn  r.enturice  aud  a  halT  ago,  and  sltliaqgli  Ae 
airaiigement  wds  auppoTted  hj  much  fining  and  impnMHunetil,  I  ia 
nut  Und  that  it  is  quite  suoceasfii],  even  yet. 

His  Sowship,  baring  that  unoamniimly  high  opinion  of  hinmdl 
as  a  Ving,  bul  a  very  low  opinion  of  Parliament  m  a  power  that  Vt- 
dui'iuusly  wanted  to  L-ontrol  him.  When  h«:  called  hia  fmt  Parib- 
iiK'iit  after  he  had  been  king  a  yaar,  be  accuniingly  thousfat  ha  wvmU 
tiikr  pretty  high  ground  with  them,  und  told  them  tJut  he  mB- 
miiDilcd  them  "  as  an  ab«olut«  king."  The  Parliament  tboaght 
tbiist'  utrong  words,  and  suw  the  necessity  of  upholding  their  author- 
ity. His  Sowship  had  three  children :  Prinec  Honry,  IMnoe  Chailim 
and  the  Princeaa  EUmbcth.  It  would  have  been  wdl  Cit  oat  df 
tliesr',  and  we  shall  too  eoon  see  whteh,  if  he  had  learnt  a  lUtie 
wisilom  ctoiceniing  Parliaments  from  his  &ther'a  obatUucjr. 

Now,  the  people  still  labouring  under  thur  old  dretul  of  Iht 
Catholic  rdigion,   this  Parliament  revived  and  BtreogtheBalJ|^ 
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blocked-up  port  of  London ;  and  when  they  had  all  taken  a  great 
oath  of  secrecy,  CatMby  Uiltl  the  rest  what  his  plan  was.  The; 
then  went  up-ntajro  into  a  gBirct,  and  received  tbe  Saeranient  from 
h'ATiiKK  Ubkari>,  a  Jesuit,  who  is  anid  not  to  hare  known  actual^ 
of  t)ic  (hinpowdur  Plot,  biit  who,  I  think,  roust  have  liad  hi«  bu»- 
fiicions  that  there  was  something  desperate  afoot 

Percy  was  a  Gentleman  Pensioner,  and  as  ho  had  oceasionnl  duties 
to  perform  about  the  Court,  then  kept  at  Whitehall,  there  would 
))e  nothing  sitspieious  in  his  living  at  Westminster.  So,  having 
looked  well  about  bim,  and  baring  found  a  house  to  let,  Uie  bock 
of  which  joined  the  Parliament  House,  he  hired  it  of  a  person 
named  Ferriis  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  wall.  Having 
got  piissemion  of  this  house,  the  eonnpiroton  hired  another  on  the 
Lambeth  side  of  the  Thames,  which  they  uied  as  a  storehouse  for 
wood,  gunpowder,  and  other  combustible  matters.  These  were  to 
be  removed  at  night  (and  aflernardH  were  removed),  bit  by  bit,  to 
the  house  at  Westminster ;  and,  that  there  might  be  some  tnisty 
pcmon  to  keep  wateh  over  the  Lambeth  stores,  they  admitted  an- 
other eonKpirator,  by  name  Robert  Kav,  a  very  poor  Catholic 
gentleman. 

All  these  arrangements  had  been  made  some  months,  and  it  was 
a  dark  wintry  December  night,  when  the  conspirators,  who  bad 
been  in  the  meantime  dispersed  to  avoid  obscrvstton,  met  in  the 
bouse  at  Westminster,  and  began  to  dig.  They  had  laid  in  a  good 
stock  of  eatables,  to  avoid  going  in  and  out,  and  they  dug  and  dug 
with  great  ardour.  But,  the  wall  being  tremendously  thick,  and 
the  work  very  severe,  they  took  into  their  plot  CHRiSTnpBKB 
Wriuht,  a  younger  brother  of  John  Wright,  that  they  might  havo 
a  new  pair  of  hands  to  help.  And  Christopher  Wright  fell  to  like 
a  fresh  man,  and  they  dug  and  dug  hy  night  and  by  day,  and  Fawkes 
stood  sentinel  all  the  time.  And  if  any  man's  heart  seemed  to  fai] 
him  at  sll,  Fawkes  said,  "  Gentlemen,  we  have  abundance  of  powder 
and  shot  here,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  our  being  taken  alive,  even  if 
discovered."  The  same  Fawkes,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  sentinel, 
was  always  prowling  about,  soon  picked  up  the  inteUigencr  that 
tbe  King  had  prorogued  tbe  Parliament  again,  horn  the  seventh 
of  February,  tho  day  first  fixed  upon,  until  the  third  of  October. 
\\'hcn  tbe  conspirators  knew  this,  they  agreed  to  separate  until 
after  the  ChristmsH  holidays,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  earh  other 
in  the  meanwhile,  and  never  to  write  letters  to  one  aitotber  on  any 
account.  So,  the  house  in  Westminster  was  shut  up  again,  and  t 
suppose  the  neighbours  thought  that  those  strauf^  1(mIu«i  vdi^ 
who  Iive<i  there  so  gloomily,  and  went  oaX  to  M^^Qm,  •««*  ^»>fc 
Mway  to  have  a  merry  Chriatmaa  aotnenVKTc. 
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It  was  the  bc^nning  of  February,  eixteen  hundred  tuul  fiv^  vWa 
C.itisL)-  met  his  fellow-conepiratoTB  figun  at  this  Weetmttutcr  lii«w 
H(  !ia<l  now  admitted  three  more  ;  Joh.v  Gkajct,  a  WmrwidakUi 
•ftntlcman  of  h  melancholy  temper,  who  livod  in  a  dtdHU  Imn* 
near  Strotford-upun-Avon,  with  it  foswDing'  trail  all  lound  i^  ad 
a  do'p  moat;  Robert  Winter,  efdeet  brather  of  Tbomaa;  ad 
Catisby'a  own  sorrant,  Thojias  Batbs,  who,  Calistry  ibangfat, 
hml  huil  eomc  suajMcioD  of  what  bis  mnster  wns  nUjtit.  Tbftue 
thrci'  had  all  8uffei«d  more  or  leas  for  their  n^Ugiou  in  EliEiibetb'* 
titui.'.  And  now,  tbey  all  began  to  dig  Bgnin,  and  tbcy  dug  Mtd 
dii<;  by  night  and  by  day. 

Tlicy  foond  it  dismal  work  alone  there,  UDd«rgTOiuul,  witli  aneh 
a  fearful  secret  on  their  minds,  and  so  many  murders  bcToTv  ibailL 
They  were  filled  with  wild  fancies.  Sometimes,  thej-  thought  tb^ 
heard  a.  great  bell  tolling,  deep  down  in  the  earth  under  th«  I^uUa- 
iiR'iit  House ;  sometimes,  they  thought  th^y  heard  low  roicea  mat- 
tering about  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  once  in  the  morning,  they  mtly 
dill  hoar  a  great  rumbling  noise  orcr  their  beads,  ae  tbey  dng  aai 
sweated  in  tlieir  mine.  Every  man  stopped  and  looked  a^un 
at  [\\i  neighbour,  wondcnng  what  had  happened,  when  that  boM 
jiruwlcr,  Fawkcs,  who  had  been  out  to  look,  came  in  and  told  then 
that  it  was  only  a  dealer  in  coals  who  had  occupied  a  cellar  under  Uw 
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FawkeH  wM  to  sail  for  Flaoders  after  firing  with  a  slow  match  the 
truin  that  was  to  explode  the  powder.  A  number  of  Catholic  gentle- 
men  nut  in  the  secret,  were  invited,  on  pretence  of  a  hunting  par^, 
to  iiiit't  Sir  KveranI  Digby  at  Dunchurth  on  the  fatal  day,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  act  together.     And  now  all  was  ready. 

But,  now,  the  great  wickedness  and  danger  which  hail  been  aJI 
along  nt  the  bottom  of  this  wicked  plot,  began  to  show  itself.  As 
the  tiftli  of  November  drew  near,  inost  of  the  conapiratoni,  re- 
membi'tiDg  that  thi'y  had  friends  mid  relatioiks  who  would  be  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  day,  felt  some  natural  relenting,  and  a 
wish  to  wnm  tljcni  to  keep  away.  They  were  not  much  comforted 
by  L'alesby's  declaring  that  in  such  a  cause  he  would  blow  up  his 
own  sun.  Lord  Moi'NTEaole,  Trcsham'e  brother-in-law,  was  cer- 
tain to  be  in  the  house ;  and  when  Trcsham  found  that  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  rwt  to  devise  any  means  of  sparing  their 
friends,  he  wrote  a  mysterious  letter  to  this  lord  nnd  left  it  at  his 
lodging  in  the  dusk,  urging  him  to  keep  away  from  the  openiug  of 
I*arlianient,  "since  God  and  man  hod  concurred  to  punish  the 
wickedness  of  the  times."  It  contained  the  wunls  "that  the  Par- 
liament should  receive  a  tenibte  blow,  and  yet  should  not  see  who 
hurt  them."  And  it  added,  "the  danger  is  past,  as  soon  as  you 
have  burnt  the  letter." 

The  ministers  and  eourtiera  made  out  that  bis  Sowahip,  by  a 
direct  miracle  from  Heaven,  foun<l  out  what  this  letter  meant. 
The  truth  is,  that  they  were  not  long  (as  few  men  would  be)  in 
finding  out  for  theniBclves;  and  it  was  decided  to  let  the  cnnepira- 
tors  alone,  until  the  very  day  before  the  opening  of  Parliament. 
That  the  conspirators  bad  their  feare,  is  certain  ;  for,  Tresham  him- 
self said  before  them  all,  that  they  were  every  one  <lead  men  :  and, 
ttltiioiigh  even  he  ilid  not  take  flight,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  hail  wamcil  other  penuuis  besides  Lord  Hountenf;lc.  How- 
ever, they  were  all  firm  ;  and  Fawkcs,  who  wns  a  man  of  i[i>n,  went 
down  every  day  and  night  to  keep  watch  in  the  celhtr  as  usual. 
He  was  there  about  two  in  the  aftt'mnon  of  the  fourth,  when  the 
L»nl  Chombcriain  and  Lord  Mounteagle  tlirew  open  the  door  and 
hwkcd  in.  "Who  are  you,  friend!"  said  they.  "Why,"  said 
Fawkcs,  "  I  am  Mr.  Percyt  servant,  and  am  looking  after  his  store 
of  fuel  here."  "  Your  master  has  laid  in  a  pretty  good  store,"  they 
returned,  and  shut  the  door,  and  went  away.  Fawkea,  upon  this, 
posted  off  to  the  other  conspitalon  to  tcU  them  all  was  quiet,  and 
went  back  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  dark  black  cellar  again, 
where  he  heard  the  bell  go  twelve  o'clock  awl  uahcr  in  the  fifth  of 
November.  About  two  hours  aflemanb^  Vie  Aq-hXi  c\<™«^  "*«> 
door,  and  came  oat  to  look  about  ^ua, '»  Vva  A4  \.t««\vwt  "^^^  ■ 
24 
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H<'  was  instantly  ecized  &111I  Uiuuil,  b;  n  {urty  of  «oIcIia>  1 
t^iR  TroUam  KxEvinT.  IIo  liwl  n  tnttcli  iijun  him,  so 
wcikI,  miiu-  tiiitler,  iHiine  slow  inntidira;  ami  th^ns  woa  a 
tern  with  a  cjindle  in  it,  lighted,  bebinil  tho  door.  U 
IkioU  and  Bpurs  cm  —  to  title  lo  tbo  ship,  i  suppuiie  —  um]  it  «■ 
ve\l  fur  the  Guldiera  tlial  ihti;  ttak  lum  su  BiKidriUy.  If  Ouj  W 
k-ft  htm  but  a  moment's  tim^  to  ligUt  a  uiotdi,  lie  nrtaJnl;  vnoU 
haw  toeiwU  it  in  among  the  {Kiwdf r,  luid  blown  up  hinMrtf  md 

Tlioj  took  him  to  the  Ein^'a  bcd-diamlxr  lirst  of  all,  AntI  ihar 
tbc  King  (cauung  liim  to  be  held  very  tight,  and  keeping  b  pnd 
way  c'ff),  naked  him  ho*  he  could  have  tiie  beart  to  tntcod  to  ib- 
stro}-  so  many  innocent  peopleT  "Because,"  said  Gay  Fawkes 
"desperate  dieeasea  need  desperate  remcdice."  To  a  littli^  Scnidi 
favourite,  vith  a  face  like  a  terrier,  who  asked  him  (with  tui  |mr- 
ticiilar  wisdom)  why  he  had  collected  so  much  ^npovder,  be  n- 
plietl,  because  he  had  meant  to  blow  Scotchmen  back  to  SontUBd, 
and  it  would  take  a  deal  of  powder  to  do  that.  Next  iImjt  ht>  ww 
eorried  to  the  Tower,  but  would  make  no  confeaaton.  Even  iJU^ 
lieing  horribly  tortured,  he  eonfcasoii  nothing  tbat  the  0«rrranwnt 
did  not  already  know ;  though  he  must  have  liem  in  a  fatrful  atiitc 
—  as  Ills  signature,  stUl  preaorved,  in  contnul  with  his  natiinU  hand- 
wriliiii'  before  lie  waa  nut  unon   the  drvndful  ntok.   mont   frivtO-^ 
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l>lui'ken»I,  and  nlmuet  killed,  and  some  of  tbo  othen  were  sadly 
liurt.  Still,  knuwjng  that  the;  must  die,  they  remlrol  to  diu 
tlicrc,  und  with  only  their  ewonk  in  their  huids  appeared  at  tbe 
windows  to  be  shot  at  by  the  aberiff  and  bis  aoaistanta.  Cat«aby 
Huid  to  Thonua  Winter,  after  Thomaa  hod  been  hit  in  the  rightarm 
which  dropped  powerless  by  his  side,  "  Stand  by  roe,  Tom,  aud 
we  will  die  togetlier  ! "  —  which  they  did,  being  shot  through  tlio 
body  by  two  bullets  from  odo  gun.  John  Wrigbt,  and  Christuphur 
Wright,  and  Percy,  were  alao  ahot  Bockwood  and  Digby  were 
tiiken  :  tbu  former  with  a  broken  arm  and  a  wound  in  hia  body 

It  wua  the  fifteenth  of  Januaiy,  before  tbe  trial  of  Ouy  Fawkes, 
anil  8uch  of  tbe  other  coDspiraton  as  were  left  alive,  came  on. 
They  were  all  found  guilty,  all  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered : 
some,  in  Suint  Paul's  Churchyard,  on  the  top  of  Ludgate-hill ; 
sumi',  U'fore  tbe  Parliament  House.  A  Jesuit  priest,  named  Henry 
Uaknkt,  to  whom  the  drwulful  design  was  said  to  bare  been  com- 
nmnicati-d,  wan  taken  and  tried  ;  and  two  of  his  scrvanta,  an  well 
ns  a  poor  priest  who  was  taken  with  him,  were  tortured  without 
rneny.  He  liimself  was  not  tortured,  but  was  aurrounded  in  the 
Tower  by  tuioperere  and  tiaitora,  and  so  was  made  un&irly  to  con- 
rii^t  himself  out  of  his  own  mouth.  He  said,  upon  hia  trial,  that 
he  hud  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  tbe  deed,  ami  that  he  could 
not  make  public  what  bad  been  told  him  in  confession  —  though  I 
am  afntid  he  knew  of  the  plot  in  other  ways.  Be  was  found 
guilty  and  exccuteil,  after  a  manful,  defence,  and  tbo  Catholic 
Clitin-h  made  u  suint  of  him  :  some  rich  and  powerful  persons,  who 
hiul  hnd  nothing  to  do  with  the  project,  were  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  it  by  the  Star  Chamber ;  the  Uatholic!s,  in  genenU,  who  had 
nw'.iiliil  with  borrur  fnim  the  idea  of  the  inremal  contnvance,  were 
iiiijuHtly  put  under  more  severe  laws  than  before  ;  and  this  was  the 
end  of  tlie  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Second  Pabt. 

Hi.i  Siiwship  would  pretty  willingly,  I  think,  have  blown  tbe 
Hoiiw  iif  CouimonM  into  the  air  himself ;  for,  his  dread  and  jealousy 
uf  it  knew  no  bounds  all  through  his  reign.  When  be  was  hard 
preiwed  fur  money  he  was  obliged  to  order  it  to  meet,  as  he  muld 
Kit  no  money  without  it ;  and  when  it  asked  him  first  to  abolish 
Horiii'  of  the  monopolies  in  neeewiaries  of  life  which  were  a  great 
grii'vnnee  Ut  the  puiple,  and  to  redress  other  puUic  wrongs,  he 
fli'W  into  a  rage  an<l  got  rid  of  it  again.  Kt,  v/bk.  Vvcm;  W  -tt«KAJ(&, 
it  Uj  fiinaent  to  tbe  UnioD  of  Englawi  tiAVx  ^^cu<^m^,wA  v^ms- 
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rctbd  atwut  that.  At  Another  time  it  wonteil  him  to  pal 
nui^t  ia&inoua  Church  abuse,  called  the  Wigh  Cominissiua  OufL 
niiii  he  quairelleil  with  it  abtmt  that.  At  aoother  time  it  i  nrriilii 
Lim  not  to  be  quite  so  fond  of  his  arcbbi^hopa  and  buihgtiailM 
iuhUo  Bpc«ches  in  his  praise  too  awfiil  to  be  rcl&ted,  bat  to  Imti 
Ei>inB  little  oonBtdemtioii  for  the  poor  PiiritaD  clergy  who  mn  fm^ 
Kcc'iited  for  preacliing  in  their  own  way,  and  not  acconiing  to 
nnbbi^ops  and  bishops;  and  they  quarreLled  abotit  that,  la 
»hi.>rt,  what  with  bating  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ptvtcwURg 
iii.t  to  h&te  it ;  and  what  with  now  aending  some  of  it&  nwml 
who  opposed  him,  to  Newgate  or  to  the  Tower,  and  now  icUing 
r(«t  that  thcjinust  not  presume  to  make  speeches  about  the  putflt 
affairs  whioh  could  not  possibly  concern  them ;  and  what  vftlf 
cnjolJDg,  and  bullying,  aud  fiigbtaiiiig,  and  being  frighlcnal  ;  tl^ 
House  of  Commons  was  the  plague  of  his  Sotrship's  exislener.  ft 
wna  pretty  firm,  however,  in  maintaining  its  rights,  aad  hutt^f 
tliat  the  Pariiament  should  make  the  laws,  and  not  the  King  1^ 
liis  own  mogle  proclaiuations  (which  he  tried  hard  to  do)  ■  -■ -■'  "-^ 
Sowflhip  was  bo  often  distnased  for  money,  in  conseqi 
he  sold  ereij  sort  of  titie  and  public  office  as  if  thsy 
dise,  and  even  invented  a  new  digni^  called  a 
anybody  could  buy  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

These  disputes  with  his  Farliamenta,  and  his  hunting' 
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murh  to-do  anU  Tojuicing,  u  if  he  had  been  the  brat  man,  and  she 
tlic  best  n-oni&n,  upon  the  facre  of  the  earth. 

But,  after  a  longer  Bunshine  than  might  have  been  expected  ~  of 
seven  jeara  or  so,  that  is  tu  say  —  another  handeome  young  man 
skirted  u)>  and  eclipsed  the  Earl  or  Somkrket.  This  was  George 
ViLLiEibt,  the  youngest  Mn  of  a  Leicestcnhire  gentleman:  who 
mnie  to  Ouurt  with  at!  the  Paris  fashions  on  him,  and  could  dance 
as  well  as  the  beat  mountebank  that  ever  was  seen.  He  soon 
dimced  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  his  Sowahip,  and  daneed  the 
other  favourite  out  of  favour.  Then,  it  was  all  at  <ince  discovered 
that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  bad  not  deserved  all 
thoM-  great  promotions  and  mighty  rejoicinga,  and  tliey  were  sepa- 
rately tried  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Uverbury,  and  for  other 
erimi-8.  But,  the  King  was  so  afraid  of  his  late  favourite's  publicly 
telling  some  iliKgraceful  things  he  knew  of  him — which  he  darkly 
threateneil  to  <io  —  that  he  was  even  examined  with  two  men  stanil- 
ing,  one  on  cither  side  of  him,  rach  with  a  cloak  in  bis  haiul,  ready 
to  throw  it  over  his  head  and  stop  his  mouth  if  he  should  break  out 
witli  what  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  tell.  So,  a  very  lame  aifair  was 
piirpoHoly  made  of  the  trial,  and  his  i>untshnient  was  an  allowance 
of  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  retirement,  while  the  Countess 
wo-s  [Mtnloncd,  and  allowed  to  pass  into  retirement  too.  They  hated 
one  another  by  this  time,  and  lived  to  revile  and  torment  each  other 
some  years. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  and  while  his  Sowship  was 
making  such  an  exhibition  of  himself,  from  day  to  day  and  from 
year  to  3'ear,  as  is  not  often  seen  in  any  sty,  three  remarkable  deaths 
took  phuv  in  Kngland.  The  first  was  that  of  the  minister,  Knbert 
<!'ecil.  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  past  ttixty,  and  had  never  been 
strung,  being  dcformctl  from  his  l^rth.  He  said  at  last  that  he 
hud  no  wish  to  live ;  and  no  minister  need  liave  had,  with  his 
i'X|M'rieDce  of  the  lucanDcsa  and  wickcdneas  of  those  disgraceful 
timcH.  The  second  was  that  of  the  Lady  Ambella  Stuart,  who 
nianucd  his  Sowship  mightily,  by  privately  manyiiig  William  Sky- 
smrn,  son  of  Lord  Beaucramp,  who  was  a  descendant  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  and  who,  his  Sowship  thought,  might  eonse- 
((ucntly  inoreanc  and  strengthen  any  claim  she  might  tme  day  set  up 
to  the  throne.  She  was  separated  from  her  husband  (who  was  put 
in  the  Tower)  and  thrust  into  a  boat  to  be  confined  at  Durham. 
She  escaped  in  a  man's  drcas  to  get  away  in  a  French  ship  fnim 
(imvrxend  to  Prance,  but  unhappily  missed  her  husband,  who  had 
esi-njied  Uh\  and  wan  soon  taken.  She  went  mving  mad  in  the 
niiiu^rable  Tower,  and  died  there  after  fuuT  jesn.  '^WW-V^^A.^Jok 
iiKMt  imporlMBt  of  tbcM  three  ileftths  Wm  Oialk  ct  Vtovcc  '>A.«sn% 
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the  heir  to  the  throne,  in  the  nineteenth  jear  of  his  cge:  &■ 
a  promising  young  prinoe,  and  greatly  likad  ;  a  quiet  wvD-cihM 
youth,  of  whom  two  yeiy  good  things  an  kncnm :  finf^  tkki 
fiither  was  jealous  of  him;  secondly,  that  he  was  the  fiiendrfft 
Walter  Raleigii,  languishing  throu^  all  thoae  yean  in  the  Ink 
apd  often  said  that  no  man  but  his  ftther  would  keep  soflkiii 
in  sndi  a  cage.  On  the  occasion  of  the  pcepeimtiaiw  tatihwt 
riage  of  his  sister  the  Princess  Elisabeth  with  a  fineign  prinBB(ri 
an  unhappy  marriage  it  turned  out),  hecame  ftom  Bichmood^vl* 
he  had  been  veiy  iU,  to  greet  his  new  biother-iii-Iaw,  at  thepktf 
at  Whitehall  There  he  played  a  great  game  «t  tennis^  in  hhdK 
though  it  was  veiy  cold  weather,  and  was  seised  with  aa  ah0| 
illness,  and  died  within  a  fortni|^t  of  a  putrid  fever.  Ar  tt 
young  prince  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote^  in  his  priaon  in  the  T0M( 
thebeginningof  aHistoiy  of  tiie  Woiid:  a  wonderful  i 
little  his  Sowship  could  do  to  confine  a  great  mania  mSi^^ 
long  he  might  imprison  his  body. 

And  this  mention  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigfa,  who  had  ma^yfiA 
but  who  never  showed  so  many  merits  as  in  trouble  and  adfcnik 
may  bring  me  at  once  to  the  end  of  his  sad  story.  After  an  i 
prisonment  in  the  Tower  of  twelve  long  years,  he  proposed  ton* 
sume  those  old  sea  voyages  of  his,  and  to  go  to  South  Amemi 
search  of  gold.  His  Sowship,  divided  between  his  wish  to  he 
good  terms  with  the  Spaniards  through  whose  territory  Sir  Willff 
must  pass  (he  had  long  had  an  idea  of  marrying  Prince  Haaj^ 
a  Spanish  Princess),  and  his  avaricious  eagerness  to  get  hold  of  tk 
gold,  did  not  know  what  to  do.  But,  in  the  end,  he  set  Sir  Wal- 
ter free,  taking  securities  for  his  return ;  and  Sir  Walter  fitted  flrt 
an  expedition  at  his  own  cost,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Ihadk 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventeen,  sailed  away  in  commiii 
of  one  of  its  ships,  which  he  ominously  called  the  Destiny.  Tk 
expedition  failed;  the  common  men,  not  finding  the  gold  thcykii 
expected,  mutinied ;  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Sir  Walter  ti 
the  Spaniards,  who  hated  him  for  old  successes  of  his  against  thca; 
and  he  took  and  burnt  a  little  town  called  Saint  Thomas,  ff 
this  he  was  denounced  to  his  Sowship  by  the  Spanish  am 
as  a  pirate ;  and  returning  almost  broken-hearted,  with  his  haft 
and  fortimes  shattered,  bis  company  of  friends  dispened,  and  ki 
brave  son  (who  had  been  one  of  them)  killed,  he  was  takes 
through  the  treachery  of  Sir  Lewis  Stukelt,  his  near  idatioi»> 
scoundrel  and  a  Vice- Admiral  —  and  was  once  again  immuied  ii  tv 
prison-home  oi  ao  maxv^  ^eajcc^. 

His  Sowship  'beVn^  lox^VvVKVi  (i:\aa.\sv«^^*^^*^^  ^^^»  ^d^ioa^vfi^^ 
Sir  Walter  BalcigVi  wajs  ^.tve^L  ^  \w&a:vc\i .  ^^^  ^«s«q.  ^  ^aaasi^fc^ 
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a  us  the  judges  and  law  officcm  and  cvei;  other  authority  in 
('liuri'h  and  Ulate  habituatly  pmctiM.il  under  nuch  a  King.  AJt«r 
n  en-at  dr«l  of  prevarication  on  nil  pftrt«  but  his  owd,  it  was  dc- 
cliinil  lliut  lie  muiit  (lie  tinder  his  fonntT  erntcnce,  now  fiAn'n  yean 
iiM.  Sii,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  '.>ct«ber,  one  thousand  six  huo' 
dml  nnd  eighteen,  hit  was  shut  up  in  the  Gate  IIoum  at  WratroiD- 
bUt  to  iNiw  his  loHt  night  «ii  eartK  and  there  he  took  leave  of  his 
giHHl  and  faithful  lady  who  was  worthy  to  have  lived  in  better  days. 
At  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  af^r  a  cheerful  breakfast,  and  a  pipe, 
and  a  cup  of  good  wine,  ho  was  taken  to  Old  Palace  Yard  in  Weet- 
minstor,  where  the  scaffold  was  set  up,  and  where  so  many  people 
of  high  <legrre  were  assembled  to  sec  him  die,  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  Boine  <liliiculty  to  get  him  through  the  crowd.  He  behaved  most 
nobly,  but  if  anything  lay  heavy  on  his  mind,  it  was  that  Karl  of 
Emm'X,  wh'isc  head  lie  had  seen  roll  off;  and  he  solemnly  said  that 
he  had  had  do  hand  in  bringing  him  to  the  block,  and  that  he  had 
shed  tears  for  him  when  he  ditJ.  As  the  morning  was  very  cold, 
the  SlicntT  said,  would  he  come  down  to  a  fire  for  a  little  space,  and 
warm  himself  t  But  Sir  Walter  thanked  him,  and  said  no,  he 
would  rather  it  were  done  at  once,  for  he  was  ill  of  fever  and  ague, 
and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  his  shaking  fit  would  eome  upon 
him  if  ho  were  still  alive,  and  his  enemies  might  then  suppose  thai 
he  tremblnl  for  fear.  With  that,  lie  kneeled  and  made  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  Christian  prayer.  Before  he  laid  his  head  upon  the  block 
he  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  and  said,  witli  a  smile  upon  his  face, 
that  it  was  a  sharp  medicine,  but  would  cure  the  wont  disease. 
When  he  was  bent  down  ready  for  death,  he  saiil  to  the  executioner, 
fiuiling  that  he  hesitated,  "  What  dost  thou  fear  t  Strike,  man  I " 
S<),  the  axe  came  liown  and  stnick  his  liead  off,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  nf  hin  sip.: 

The  new  favourite  got  on  fast.  He  was  made  a  visrount,  he  was 
maile  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  made  a  marquis,  he  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  he  was  made  Lord  High  Admiral  —  and  the 
Chief  4'orninander  of  the  gallant  English  forces  that  hod  dispersed 
the  Spanish  Armada,  was  dispUecd  to  make  room  for  him.  He 
had  the  whole  kingdom  at  his  disposal,  and  his  mother  sold  all  the 
profits  ami  honours  of  the  State,  as  if  she  had  kept  a  shop.  He 
blaxcl  all  over  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  from  hit 
hatband  and  his  earrings  to  his  shoes.  Yet  he  was  an  ignotxtit 
prrsiimptuuuri  swaggering  compound  of  knave  and  fool,  with  nothing 
but  his  beauty  and  his  dancing  to  recommend  him.  This  is  the 
gentleman  who  cnlled  himself  his  H^cety's  dog  and  slave,  and  called 
his  Majesty  Your  Sowship.  His  Sowship  called  him  Stkkmb  ;  it 
is  supposed,  because  that  was  a  nickiuune  for  Stephen,  and  bccauM 
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.lint  Stqihcn  was  gciit'ndly  represcntcJ  in  pictures  as  a 


lis  Sun'sliip  was  driven  sonictiincB  to  his  wits'-end  hj  his  trim- 
il;  lietwit'ii  till'  p-'n»ral  dislike  of  the  Catholic  rcligioD  at  bcaot. 

hi"  ili'sirt.'  to  wtifctlle  and  tlaltor  it  abroad,  as  hia  only  means  ot 
:ii.L;  :i  rii'h  priiiL'i'Sij  for  his  son's  wife  :  a  pnrt  of  whose  fortuDf 
!:i;L;lit  miiii  into  his  (rrcaay  ]>ocket3.  I'rini'c  Charles  —  or  as  hi* 
i.-!ii|)  calliil  him,  lliiliy  Charles  —  being  now  1'rixce  of  Wales. 

I  111  |irii|i.'i:t  of  a  mamagc  with  the  Spanish  King's  daug'htcr  had 
':  ivvivi<U  for  him:  imtl  as  she  i-uuld  not  marry  a  Protestant 
:  ut  It-jTi'  from  tlie  Pope,  his  Sowsliii)  himself  sectvtly  and 
.Illy  wrote  to  his  Infallibility,  asking  for  it.  The  negotiation  for 
.  S|i;iiii.''li  marrja^'o  takes  up  a  larger  space  in  great  books,  than 

I  iiii  ini:i<.nne,  but  tlie  ujwhot  of  it  all  is,  that  when  it  hail  been 
i  i.tf  by  till-  SiKuiisli  Court  for  a  long  time,  Baby  Charlc«  and 
I  nil*  s<'t  olf  in  ili.iguise  as  3Ir.  Thomas  Smith  and  Mr.  John 
■Ui,  to  Mv  till'  SiKiui.th  Prineess  ;  that  Baby  Charles  pretended 
"  i|i's{ii'RUely  in  love  with  her,  and  juni|H'd  off  walls  to  look  at 
.  anil  niailt'  a  t-oiiiiiderablu  foul  of  himself  in  a  good  many  wan  : 
;  .-111'  wai^  eatlttl  I'riiieesH  of  Wales,  and  that  the  whole  Spanish 
ed  llaby  (.'liarles  to  be  all  but  dying  for  her  sake,  ae  he 
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Stecnic,  aocl  went  (lovn  to  Windsor,  gabbling  all  sorts  of  nonKnse. 
Tlii^  end  of  it  woa  that  his  Sowihip  hugged  his  dog  and  slave,  and 
said  ht!  was  quite  satisfied. 

He  had  gircn  tbo  Prince  and  the  fitvourite  almost  unlimited 
power  to  settle  anything  with  the  Pope  as  to  the  Spanish  marriage  ; 
and  he  now,  with  u  view  to  the  French  one,  signed  a  treaty  that  all 
Koman  Catholics  in  England  should  esercisc  their  religion  frcelj, 
and  should  never  be  required  to  take  any  oath  contrary  thereto.  In 
return  for  this,  and  for  other  concessions  much  leas  to  be  defended, 
Henrietta  Maria  was  to  become  the  Prince's  wife,  and  was  to  bring 
him  a  fortune  of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

His  Sowship's  eyes  were  getting  rod  with  eagerly  looking  for  the 
money,  when  the  end  of  a  gluttonous  life  came  upon  him  ;  and, 
after  a  fortnight's  illncas,  on  Sunday  the  twenty-seventh  of  March, 
one  thousand  six  hundrod  and  twenty-five,  he  died.  He  had  reigned 
twenty-two  years,  and  was  fifty-nine  jcara  old.  I  know  of  nothing 
more  abominable  in  history  than  tho  adulation  that  was  lavished  on 
this  King,  and  the  vice  and  corruption  that  such  a  barefaced  haUt 
of  lying  protluced  in  his  Court.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether 
one  man  uf  honour,  and  not  utterly  sclfnlisgraccd,  kept  his  jilace 
near  James  the  Firot.  Lonl  Bacon,  tliut  able  and  wise  philosopher, 
OS  the  First  Judge  in  the  Kingdom  in  this  reign,  became  a  public 
spectacle  uf  JishoncAty  and  corruption  ;  and  in  his  base  flattery  of 
his  SoHship,  anil  in  his  crawling  servility  to  his  dog  and  slave,  di>- 
graced  himself  even  niurc.  But,  a  creature  like  his  Sowship  set 
upon  a  throne  is  like  the  Plague,  and  everybody  receives  infection 
from  him. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

ENr.LAND    UNDBB  CIIARLEH  TtIB   FIKHT. 

Bahv  Chaklbs  beeame  KiMi  CiiARLKh  thb  Firht,  in  the 
twenty  firth  year  uf  his  age.  Unlike  his  father,  he  was  usually 
amiable  in  his  private  character,  and  grave  and  dignified  in  his  bear- 
ing :  but,  tike  his  father,  he  hod  monstroiuly  exaggerated  notions  of 
the  rights  of  a  king,  and  was  evasive,  and  not  to  be  trusted,  if  hia 
wortl  could  have  been  relied  upon,  hia  history  might  have  had  a 
different  end. 

His  first  care  was  to  tend  over  that  inaolent  upstart,  Bucking- 
hani,  to  bring  Henrietta  Maria  from  Paris  to  be  his  Queen ;  upon 
whiih  occasion  Buckingham  —  with  hia  usual  audacit;  — vosAa  Vct* 
t<i  the  young  Queen  of  Austria,  and  waaYeT7'md\CK»n.\.\vi&««^'W'^ 
Cakvisal  RicBMLUv,  the  French  Minwtet,  lot  ^ii'WK>M>%  ■"»»  '^^ 
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IcTitiniiB.  The  Knplish  people  were  very  well  dispoeed  to  like  their 
mw  rihiecu,  and  Ui  reix^ivc  her  with  gre«t  favour  when  she  camt 
:iMi[iri<r  them  a»  a  strauger.  But,  she  held  the  Protestant  reli^iioD 
ir^  ^'rt':it  dislike,  iitiit  brought  over  a  emwd  of  unpleasant  priest^ 
«li"  made  her  lio  some  very  ridiculoiw  thiags,  and  forced  them- 
^.Iv.s  upon  the  jmblii-  iiotiw  in  niuny  disagreeable  wa^-g.      Hence, 

th-  I pte  foon  eniiie  to  dislike  her,  and  she  soon  eame  to  dislike 

ll]>  111 :  find  she  did  ^d  mui-h  all  through  this  reign  in  setting  the 
Kin;:  (who  was  dotinglj-  fond  of  her)  against  his  subjeets,  that  it 
w..iild  have  been  better  fi>r  him  if  she  had  never  been  bom. 

Xuiv,  you  are  to  understand  that  King  Charles  the  First — of 
hi-  -nvn  detenu inatioii  to  be  a  high  and  mighty  King  not  to  be 
.iilliil  to  aecouiit  by  anybody,  and  urged  on  by  his  Queen  besides 

ili'libcmtely  set  hiiiiself  to  jmt  his  Parliament  down  and  to  put 
liiiii.-'i'lf  up.  You  are  :ils»  to  understand,  that  even  in  pursuit  of 
tills  wrong  idea  (enough  in  itself  to  have  mined  any  king)  he  never 
tijiik  a  straight  course,  but  always  took  a  crooked  one. 

Ill'  was  bent  upon  war  with  Sjiain,  though  neither  the  House 
of  <  'i>iiimons  nor  the  people  were  iiuite  clear  aa  to  the  justice  ot 
tli;it  war,  now  that  they  began  to  think  a  little  more  about  the 
:T(i'rv  i)f  the  Spiinish  match.  But  the  King  nished  into  it  hotly, 
:ii-ni  money  by  illeLiil  means  to  meet  its  expenses,  and  encountered 
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KNiNoiiAU,  ani]  EvKRARi)  Hahpdsn,  for  refiuing  were  taken  up 
by  a  wurnint  uf  the  King's  privy  council,  and  wcrn  sent  to  priwu 
without  any  cause  but  the  King's  ploosuro  being  stated  for  their 
iu{iriBODmi;Dt.  Then  tho  question  came  to  be  solemnly  tried,  whether 
this  was  not  a  vioktion  of  Magna  Charto,  and  an  encroachment  by 
the  King  on  the  highest  rights  of  the  English  people.  His  lawyeTs 
cunt«ndod  No,  because  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  English 
people  would  be  to  do  wrong,  and  the  King  could  do  no  wrong. 
The  accommodating  judges  decided  in  favour  of  this  wicked  non- 
sense ;  and  here  was  a  fatal  dirision  between  the  King  and  the 

>'or  all  this,  it  became  necessaty  to  call  another  Parliament 
The  people,  sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  their  liberties  were^ 
chose  for  it  those  who  were  best  known  for  their  determiued  opposi- 
tion to  the  King ;  but  stitl  the  King,  quite  blinded  by  his  deter- 
mination to  cany  cvecything  before  him,  addressed  them  when 
they  met,  in  a  contemptuous  manner,  and  just  told  them  in  so  many 
wonia  that  he  bod  only  called  them  together  because  he  wanted 
money.  The  Purliamcnt,  strong  enough  and  resolute  enough  to 
know  that  they  would  lower  his  tone,  cared  little  for  what  he  said, 
and  laid  before  him  one  of  the  great  documents  of  history,  which 
is  called  the  pETiTKiy  or  RtcniT,  requiring  that  the  free  men  of 
England  should  no  longer  be  colled  upon  to  lend  the  King  money, 
and  should  no  longer  be  pressed  or  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  do 
so ;  further,  that  the  free  men  of  England  should  no  longer  be 
seized  by  the  King's  sjMvial  mandate  or  warrant,  it  being  contraiy 
ti>  their  rights  and  liberties  an<l  the  kws  of  their  country.  At  first 
the  King  returned  un  answer  to  this  [irtition,  in  which  lie  tried  to 
shirk  it  oltogetlicr  ;  but,  the  House  of  i'ommoos  then  showing  their 
ill 'ti'rmi nation  tu  go  on  with  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham  the 
King  in  olann  rvtumol  an  answer,  giving  his  consent  to  all  that 
was  rciguircd  of  him.  He  not  only  afterwards  departed  from  his 
word  and  honour  on  these  points,  over  and  over  again,  but,  at  this 
very  time,  he  did  the  mean  and  dissembling  act  of  publishing  his 
first  answer  and  not  his  second  —  merely  that  the  people  might 
suppoM:  that  the  Parliament  had  not  got  the  better  of  him. 

That  pestilent  Buckingham,  to  gratify  bis  own  wounded  vani^, 
bod  by  this  time  involved  the  country  in  war  with  France,  as  well  as 
with  Spain.  For  such  miserable  rausos  and  such  miserable  creat- 
ures are  ware  Mimetimt«  made !  But  he  was  dtatined  to  do  little 
more  mischief  in  this  worlil.  One  morning,  as  he  was  going  out  of 
his  house  to  his  carriage,  he  turned  to  speak  to  s  certain  OtiiAWU^ 
Fkvek  who  wan  with  him;  and  be  «u  -ntAMift")  »fcii^«i  ■wv'^  v 
kaiti^  which  tlie  munlenf  left  oticking  tu  ^ua  ^llB^^~    '^^Xoa  ^a^ 


biiu  country.     He  had  s 
ouly  hull  time  to  cry  ou* 

knife,  fell  ajrainst  a  tabl 
The  Council  niailo  a  n: 
about  this  munier,  thou;. 
think.     He  ha<l  come  .se> 
did  it  for  the  rciu^n  he 
rack,  as  that  noble  Mauq 
had  the  goodness  to  threi 
he  would  accuse  him  as  I 
antly  anxious  to  have  hini 
now  found  out  that  tortu 

—  it  is  a  i)ity  they  did  n 
John  Felton  was  simply  e: 
munler  it  undoubtedly  wr 
though  he  hari  fnH-il  Enirla 
temptible,  and  biise  court  1 

A  ver\'  ditlVrent  man  no 
WORTH,  a  Yorkr^hire  ;r«ntle 
long  time,  and  who  had  fa> 
but  who  hail  gone  over  to  tl 
Buckingham.  The  King,  i 
being  naturallv  lavnur.ible  t 

—  m;ule  him  first  a  Htiron, 
employment,  and  won  him 

A  Parliament,  however, 
won.     On  the  twentieth  of 
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while  many  ewonla  were  drawn  anil  flaahing  about,  the  King,  who 
wafl  l(c])t  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on,  told  the  captain  of 
hiM  guanl  to  go  down  to  the  House  and  force  the  doors.  The  reso- 
liitiunH  were  by  that  time,  however,  voted,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
Sir  John  Eliot  and  thoac  two  membere  who  had  held  the  Speaker 
down,  were  iiuirkly  Hummoned  before  the  Council.  As  they  claimed 
it  to  be  their  privilege  nut  to  answer  out  of  Parliament  for  any- 
thing they  had  said  in  it,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
King  then  went  down  and  dissolved  the  Purliamcnt,  in  a  speech 
wlit-ri'in  he  made  mention  of  these  gentlemen  as  "Vipers" — which 
did  not  do  him  much  gno<l  that  ever  I  have  heard  of. 

Aa  tliey  refused  to  gnin  their  liberty  by  saying  they  were  sorry 
for  wliat  they  had  done,  the  King,  always  remarkably  unforgiv- 
ing, TieviT  ()verlooke<l  their  offenec.  When  they  demanded  to  be 
broLif^ht  ii|i  Ix'fon-  the  l.!ourt  of  King's  Bench,  he  even  resorted  to 
the  ineantiess  of  having  them  moved  about  from  prison  to  prison, 
su  that  the  writs  issued  fur  that  purpose  should  nut  legally  find 
them.  At  last  they  came  before  the  court  and  were  sentenced  to 
heavy  fines,  and  to  be  iinprisonnl  during  the  King's  pleasure. 
When  Sir  John  Eliot's  health  had  quite  given  way,  and  he  ao 
longed  for  change  of  air  and  scene  aa  to  petition  for  his  release, 
the  King  sent  back  the  answer  (worthy  of  his  Sowship  himself) 
that  the  petition  was  not  humble  enough.  When  he  sent  another 
)>etitii)n  by  \m  young  son,  in  which  he  pathetically  offered  to 
go  back  to  prison  when  his  health  was  restored,  if  he  might  bo 
released  for  its  recovery,  the  King  still  disregarded  it.  When 
he  died  in  the  Tower,  and  his  children  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to 
take  hilt  body  down  to  Cornwall,  there  to  lay  it  among  the  ashes 
of  his  furefathers,  the  King  returned  for  answer,  "  Let  Sir  John 
Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the  church  of  that  parish  where  be  died." 
All  this  was  like  a  very  little  King  indeed,  I  think. 

Ami  now,  for  twelve  long  years,  steadily  pursuing  his  design 
of  setting  himself  up  and  putting  the  people  down,  the  King  called 
no  I'arliament ;  but  ruled  without  one.  If  twelve  thousand  vol- 
umes were  written  in  his  praise  (aa  a  goo«l  many  have  been)  it 
would  still  remain  a  fact,  impoauUe  to  be  denied,  that  fi)r  twelve 
years  King  Charles  the  First  reigned  in  England  unlawfully  and 
despotically,  seized  upon  hb  sulffecte'  goods  and  money  at  his 
pleasure,  am)  punished  according  to  his  unbridled  will  all  who 
rentureil  to  o|iposo  him.  It  is  a  fashion  with  some  people  to  think 
that  this  King'a  career  waa  cut  short ;  but  I  ronst  aay  myself  thftt 
1  think  he  ran  a  pretty  long  one. 

WiLUAM  Lal'U,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  tbe  King's 
right-hand  man  in  the  religious  part  cf  tbe  putting  down  of  tha 


-jueiMrty  of  bowing 
bishops  and  bishopf 
"iretmte  in  tho  £t 

«>N,  was  pilloried,  wh 
ofhu,  ears  cut  off  and 
tn'nipery  and  the  inve, 

^  Pdlonod ;  who  had 
^"^  at  a  time  — and  « 

»^ho  wa«  also  find  „  th, 
the  V      '"""'■>■  ''••"■'  of  tJ 

—"■■■•'"SiM?,""' 
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DKS,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  who  had  sat  among  the 
"ripoDi  "  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  there  was  such  a  thing, 
luiil  who  had  been  tha  bosom  friend  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  This  «te 
was  tried  before  the  twelve  judges  in  the  Court  of  Exehequer,  and 
again  the  King's  hiwjere  said  it  wss  impossible  that  ship  money 
could  be  wrong,  because  the  King  could  do  no  wrong,  however 
hard  he  tried  —  and  he  teallj  did  try  very  hard  during  these 
twelve  years.  Seven  of  the  judges  said  that  was  quite  true,  and 
Mr.  Hampden  was  bound  to  pay  :  five  of  the  judges  said  that  wu 
quite  false,  and  Mr.  Harapden  was  not  bound  to  pay.  So,  the 
King  triumphed  {as  he  thought),  by  making  Hampden  the  moat 
popular  man  in  England ;  where  matt^irs  were  getting  to  that 
heiglit  now,  that  many  honeat  Englishmen  could  not  endure  their 
eountry,  sjid  sailed  away  acmes  the  seas  to  found  a  colony  in 
Mossaehusctts  Bay  in  America.  It  is  said  that  Hampden  liinuelf 
and  his  relation  Oliver  Cromwell  were  going  with  a  company 
of  sueh  voyagers,  and  were  actually  on  board  ship,  when  they  were 
stopped  t^  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  sea  raptains  to  cany  out 
such  passengers  without  the  royal  license.  But  O !  it  would  have 
been  well  fur  the  King  if  he  had  let  them  go ! 

This  was  the  state  of  England.  If  Laud  had  been  a  m»Hm«ii 
just  broke  loose,  he  could  nut  have  done  mure  mischief  than  ho  did 
in  Scotland.  In  his  endeavours  (in  which  ho  was  seconded  by  the 
King,  then  in  person  in  tliat  part  of  his  dominions)  to  force  his 
own  ideas  of  bishops,  and  his  own  religious  forms  and  ceremonies, 
upon  the  Scotch,  he  rousol  that  nation  to  a  perfect  frenzy.  They 
formed  a  solemn  league,  which  they  called  The  Covenant,  for  the 
presL>n,-ation  of  their  own  religious  forms ;  they  rose  in  arms 
throughout  the  whole  country ;  they  summoned  all  their  men  to 
prayers  and  sermons  twice  a  day  by  beat  of  drum ;  they  song 
psalms,  in  which  they  i-unipared  their  enemies  to  all  the  evil  spirits 
that  ever  were  heard  of ;  and  they  solemnly  vovred  to  smite  them 
with  the  sword.  At  first  the  King  tried  force,  then  treaty,  then 
a  Scottish  Parliament  wliicb  did  not  answer  at  all.  Then  bo  tried 
the  Earl  of  Strafimrh,  formerly  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  ;  who, 
as  LoKii  Wentworth,  hod  been  governing  Ireland.  He,  too,  had 
carried  it  with  a  very  high  hand  there,  though  to  the  benefit  and 
prosperity  of  that  country. 

Straiford  and  Laud  were  for  conquering  the  Scottish  people  by 
force  of  anna.  Other  lords  who  were  taken  into  council,  recom- 
mcnd<.-d  that  a  Parliament  should  at  last  be  called  ;  to  which  the 
King  unwillingly  consented.  So,  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  OIM 
thousand  six  bundretl  and  forty,  that  then  strange  sight,  a  Parlia- 
ment, was  seen  at  Wcatminatvr.     It  is  called  the  Short  Parliament, 
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fiT  it  lasted  a  Teiy  little  whilo.  ^Vhiln  tbn  nn-'Hthnni  were  aS  Wik- 
in;:  !it  one  uiother,  doubtful  wbo  woulil  dure  to  sprak,  Mn.  I*™ 
■MvAO  and  eat  forth  alt  tbnt  tlin  King  had  done  unUwrully  duri^ 
the  p^t  twelve  yaus,  Hud  what  was  the  position  to  wbidi  Bqglwl 
wa.*  nxlaced.  This  grrat  example  act,  other  luemben  took  ooiuip 
iiiii!  Kpake  the  tnitli  freely,  though  with  great  patience  and  moim^ 
tloii.  The  King,  a  little  frighteiteil,  sent  to  »y  that  if  th<7  vagU 
{;r;int  liiiQ  &  Certain  sum  on  ecrtun  temiB,  no  more  sliip  raon^ 
xlioiild  be  raieod.  They  debated  tha  matter  for  two  day* ;  aal 
tlic'ii,  as  the;  woiild  not  pn  }utn  all  be  naked  wilhout  prunuA:  or 
ini^iiiry,  he  dissolved  them. 

But  they  knew  very  welt  t)iat  hc^  must  have  a  Parlinnimt  tiiiw ; 
nti'I  lie  bc^iui  to  make  that  iliscflvt-iy  too,  thcnigh  rather  late  in  ^ 
d.iy.  Wherefore,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  ^ptvmber,  beiug  Umi 
nt  York  with  an  army  collected  against  the  Seottidi  peo{>le,  bnt  bii 
ou*n  men  sullen  and  iliscontentod  like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  tka 
Kihl:  told  the  great  Council  of  the  Lurdii,  whom  he  had  ealM  la 
meet  him  there,  that  be  would  BUiumon  aimtber  Parliaitwitt  U 
ii&~eiuble  on  the  third  of  November.  The  Holdicn  of  the  OoveaaM 
h.id  now  forced  their  way  into  Bngbuul  tutd  hud  takui  ^ 
of  the  northern  counties,  where  the  coids  tire  got.  Aa  it  i 
nevir  do  to  be  without  coale,  and  sa  the  King's  troopB  could  d 
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RiifTrml  pn'oat  p&in,  he  defended  hinwelf  with  surh  ahilitj  and  miy- 
esty,  thnt  it  wax  iloubtfiil  whether  he  wouiil  not  get  the  best  of  it 
Hilt  on  the  tliirteenth  day  of  the  trial,  Pym  produretl  in  the  House 
of  (Amnions  a  c-ofiy  of  some  notes  of  a  eouncil,  found  by  youn);  SiK 
Hakkv  Vakk  in  a  ml  velvet  cahinet  belonging  to  his  father  (Sec- 
retary Vane,  who  sat  at  the  couneil-tabJe  with  the  earl),  in  which 
Stralfiinl  hod  difitinetly  told  the  King  that  he  was  free  from  aU 
rules  anil  obligations  of  goverament,  and  might  do  with  his  people 
whatever  lie  I  iknl ;  and  in  which  he  hul  added  —  "You  have  an  army 
in  Irelund  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  U>  obedi- 
ence." It  wns  not  clear  whcljier  by  the  wordn  "this  kingdom," 
he  hail  really  meuDt  England  or  Scotland  :  but  the  Parliament  con- 
teniled  that  he  meant  England,  and  this  was  tream>n.  At  the  same 
sitting  of  the  Houm'  of  Commons  it  was  resolved  to  bring  in  a  bill 
of  attainder  declaring  the  treason  to  have  been  committed  :  in  pref- 
erence to  proceeding  with  the  trial  by  impcsehincnt,  whirh  would 
have  requireii  the  treason  to  be  pmred. 

So,  a  bill  was  bnmght  in  at  onee,  was  earrieil  through  the  Houao 
of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lonts.  While  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  I{oubo  of  Lords 
would  pass  it  and  the  King  consent  to  it,  Pym  disclosed  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  King  and  Queen  had  both  been  plot- 
ting with  the  oflieen)  of  the  army  to  bring  up  the  soldiers  and 
control  the  Parliament,  and  also  to  introduce  two  hundred  soldicra 
into  the  Tower  of  London  to  effect  the  earl's  escape.  The  plotting 
with  the  nrmy  was  revealed  by  one  Oeori:e  Gorini;,  the  son  of  a 
lonl  of  that  name  :  a  bnd  fellow  who  was  one  of  the  original  plot- 
ters, anil  turned  traitor.  The  King  had  actually  given  his  warrant 
for  the  lulmiaaion  of  the  two  hundred  men  into  the  Tower,  and 
they  would  have  got  in  too,  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  govemor  — 
a  Rtimly  Snilchniiin  of  the  name  of  BALrui'R—  to  aalmit  them. 
These  matters  being  matle  publir,  great  numbers  of  people  iN-gan 
to  riot  outside  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  aitd  to  cry  out  for  the 
execution  of  the  ¥mt\  of  Stmffonl,  as  one  of  the  King's  chief  iiutni- 
ments  againtit  them.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  while 
the  people  were  in  this  state  of  agitation,  and  was  laid  before  the 
King  for  his  assent,  together  with  another  bill  declaring  that  the 
Parlinment  then  assembled  should  not  be  dissolveil  or  aa^ounicd 
without  their  own  consent.  The  King  —  not  nnwilling  to  save  a 
faithful  servant,  though  he  hail  no  great  attachment  for  him — was 
in  Home  doubt  what  to  ito  ;  but  he  gave  his  cofuwnt  to  both  Irills, 
nlthough  he  in  his  heart  believed  that  the  ImU  against  the  Earl  of 
Ktraffiird  was  unlawful  and  ui^usL  The  Earl  had  written  to  him. 
telling  him  that  he  was  willing  to  die  for  his  nke.     But  he  had 
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not  eipecttid  thut  tik  royal  muster  would  take  him  at  hit  wrf 
■luite  90  awLily ;  for,  when  bo  heard  his  dooro,  he  laid  his  bat 
upon  his  heart,  and  aaid,  "  Put  not  yovtr  trust  in  Princes  ! "        I 

The  King,  who  never  coutd  be  etnughtforward  and  plain,  ttuori 
one  Bingle  day  or  through  one  single  sheet  of  paper,  wrote  ■  IM 
to  the  Lords,  and  sent  it  by  the  young  Prince  of  Walee,  entnrflj 
them  to  prevail  with  the  Commons  that  "  that  u&fartuiate  ■■ 
should  fulHI  the  natural  course  of  his  Ufe  io  a  cloee  impnsonniflK 
In  a.  postscript  to  the  very  same  letter,  he  added,  "  If  be  miwM 
it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Saturday,"  If  there  bad  M 
any  doubt  of  his  fate,  tkie  weakness  and  meanness  would  W 
settled  it.  The  very  next  day,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  Hif,li 
was  brought  out  to  be  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  j 

Archbishop  Laud,  who  hod  been  so  fond  of  having  peopl^std 
cropped  off  and  their  noses  slit,  was  now  confined  in  the  Tmh 
too ;  and  when  the  carl  went  by  his  window  to  bis  death,  heVR 
there,  at  his  request,  to  give  him  his  blessing.  They  had  hM 
great  friends  in  the  King's  cause,  and  the  earl  ha.l  w-ritt..'ii  toliii 
in  the  daya  of  their  pijwer  that  he  thought  it  Wfinl.l  U:  un  ilic» 
able  thing  to  have  Mr.  Hampden  publicly  whipped  lor  refiisiigk 
pay  the  ship  money.  However,  those  high  and  migfa^  doingi  *■ 
over  now,  and  the  eail  went  his  way  to  death  with  digni^  wi 
heroism.  The  governor  wished  him  to  get  into  a  ooach  at  A 
Tower  gate,  for  fear  the  people  should  tear  him  to  pieces;  bath 
said  it  was  all  one  to  him  whether  he  died  by  the  axe  or  by.tti 
people's  bands.  So,  he  walked,  with  a  firm  tread  and  a  iMi^ 
look,  and  sometimes  pulled  off  his  hat  to  them  as  he  paaoed  alMI 
They  were  profoundly  quiet.  He  made  a  speech  on  the  aaOM 
from  some  notes  he  had  prepared  (the  paper  was  fbond  lying  ttfl 
after  his  head  was  struck  oS),  and  one  blow  of  the  axe  killed  Ut 
in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

This  bold  and  daring  act,  the  Parliament  accompanied  by  otti 
famous  measures,  all  originating  (as  even  this  did)  in  Uie  Sb^ 
having  so  grossly  and  so  long  abused  his  power.  The  naaa^ 
Delinquents  was  applied  to  all  sheri&  and  other  offioen  vh 
bad  been  concerned  in  raising  the  ship  money,  or  any  othw  moiV 
from  the  people,  in  an  unlawful  manner ;  the  Hampden  jodgari 
was  reversed  ;  the  judges  who  bad  decided  againat  Hampdn  !■ 
caUed  upon  to  give  large  securities  that  they  would  take  aodiai 
sequences  as  Parliament  might  impose  upon  them  ;  and  OM  H 
arrested  as  he  sat  in  High  Court,  and  carried  off  to  prison.  Lm 
was  impeached ;  the  unfortunate  victims  whose  eaia  I»m1  |m 
cropped  and  whose  noses  had  been  slit,  were  bronght  out  of  foH 
in  triumph  j  biA  a  \j\fi.  ■«»&  ■^aawA  iwinrai^  tjaat 
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should  be  called  crerj  tliinl  yexr,  and  that  if  the  King  and  Um 
King's  officen  did  not  call  it,  the  people  Hhmild  luaemble  of  thcm- 
aelvcs  anil  summon  it,  as  of  their  own  right  and  power.  Great 
i  111)  mi  nations  and  rejoicings  took  place  over  all  theae  tbingv,  and 
the  countr7  won  wildly  excited.  That  the  Parliament  took  advan- 
tage of  this  excitement  and  stirred  them  up  by  ever;  means,  there 
is  no  doubt ;  but  you  are  always  to  remember  those  twelve  long 
years,  during  which  the  King  bad  tried  so  bard  whether  he  really 
could  do  any  wrong  or  not. 

All  thin  time  there  was  a  great  religious  outcry  against  the  right 
of  the  Bishops  to  sit  in  Parliament ;  to  which  the  Scottish  people 
particularly  objecte<l.  The  English  were  dirided  on  this  subject^ 
anil,  partly  on  this  account  and  partly  because  they  had  had  foolish 
cipectatiuns  tliat  the  Parliament  would  be  able  to  take  off  nearly 
all  the  taxes,  numbcre  of  them  sometimes  waTcred  and  inclined 
towanls  the  King. 

I  belibve  myself,  that  if,  at  this  or  almost  any  other  period  of 
his  life,  the  King  could  have  been  trusted  by  any  roan  not  out  of 
his  senses,  he  might  have  saved  himself  and  kept  his  throne.  But, 
on  the  English  army  being  disbniidiHl,  he  jiluttMl  with  the  ofGcers 
ngnin,  as  he  hod  done  Motv,  and  established  the  fact  beyond  all 
<loul)t  by  putting  lib  signature  of  ap|>roval  to  a  petition  agunst 
tlii^  Parliamentary  leaders,  which  was  drawn  u|i  by  certain  officers. 
When  the  Scottish  army  was  disbnnded,  he  went  bo  Olinbnrgh  in 
four  days  —  which  was  going  very  foHt  at  that  time-  to  plot 
agmn,  and  so  itarkly  too,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dcciilc  what  his  whole 
iiliject  waa.  Some  suppose  that  he  wanted  to  gain  over  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  as  he  ilid  in  bet  gain  over,  by  presents  and  favouni,  nuuiy 
Senttish  lonis  and  men  of  power.  Some  think  tliat  he  went  to  get 
pmufs  against  the  Parliamentary  Icailers  in  Kngland  of  their  having 
treatuHiably  inriti'^l  the  Scottish  people  Ui  •■ome  and  help  them. 
With  whatever  object  he  went  to  Scotland,  he  di<l  little  gooii  by 
going.  At  the  iTistigation  of  the  Eari.  of  Moktrohe,  a  ilesperale 
man  wlio  was  then  iti  prixon  fur  plotting,  he  tried  to  kidnap  three 
Scottish  lords  who  oicnpcd.  A  commiltiw  of  the  Parliament  at 
home,  who  had  followe<l  to  watch  him,  writing  an  accnunt  of  this 
Is'i-iDENT,  as  it  was  called,  to  the  I'nrliament,  the  Parliament 
maile  a  fresh  stir  about  it ;  were,  or  feigned  to  be,  much  alarmed 
for  tiiemsclvcs  ;  and  wrote  to  the  Earl  or  Ekhex,  tiw  commander- 
in-i-hief,  fur  a  guani  to  protei't  them. 

It  is  not  alxwliitely  pruvcd  that  the  King  plotted  in  Ireland  be- 
xidus,  liut  it  is  veiy  pmhsblc  that  he  did,  ami  that  the  Queen  did, 
and  that  he  hail  some  wild  hope  of  gaining  the  Irish  people  over  to 
his  side  by  favouring  a  rise  among  them.    Whether  or  no,  they  did 
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rii^''  in  a  most  brutal  and  savage  rebelliiui ;  id  which,  i 
by  ilictr  priests,  they  committed  euch  atrocities  upon  tuoBbtnd 
till  iingliah,  of  botb  sexes  and  of  nil  ages,  us  nubod;  «ould  bdBn^ 
liiit  lor  their  bong  Tclateil  on  oath  bjr  egre-vitue^cs.  WfaeCherMi 
Imiidred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  Frotcsttuitft  were  iw- 
dirtd  in  tlus  outbreiJc.  it  uocertain ;  but,  that  it  was  as  ratUa 
ittiil  Ijurbarons  an  outbruik  aa  ever  was  known  among  anj  anp 
pcujilc,  IB  certain. 

The  King  came  home  from  BL-otland,  determined  to  nuUco  a  gnat 
stnr^gle  for  his  lost  power.  He  believed  that,  through  his  [meean 
:ii!d  fiivoms,  Scotland  would  take  no  part  ng^st  him  ;  and  thi 
L'jril  Major  of  London  received  him  with  Eiich  a  magnlfiiwtil  din 
ncr  ili.it  be  thought  he  must  have  become  popular  ag»n  io  EngUoiL 
It  would  take  a  good  manj  Lorl  Uayore,  however,  la  tnakc  a  pov 
]<]■.;  iind  tho  King  soon  found  himself  mistaken. 

Nut  ao  soon,  though,  but  that  there  was  a  great  opposition  in  thr 
I'lirluiment  to  a  celebrat«l  paper  put  forth  by  Pym  and  Hampdm 
unil  llic  rest,  called  "The  Rkhonstrajick,"  which  eet  forth  all  Ih* 
illcgid  acta  that  the  King  luul  ever  done,  but  pohtely  laid  the  bhuu 
of  t)iem  on  lus  bad  adviacts.  £veu  when  it  was  pa^cd  aad  pcv- 
seuted  to  him,  the  King  etiU  thought  liimself  strong  enough  to  die- 
charge  Balfour  from  his  command  in  the  Tower,  and  to  pat  id  lua 
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to  him  ;  L"Rii  Kiscbdltos,  Sir  Abthib  Hasbuuo,  Denzil  Hol- 
LIS.  John  Pym  (they  u«eil  to  call  him  King  Pyoi,  he  poaeeascd  mich 
power  anil  looked  eo  big),  John  Uaupden,  aitti  Wiluau  Strode. 
The  houRTfi  of  thoer  members  he  cniued  to  be  entered,  and  their 
papera  to  be  nealeii  up.  At  the  aame  time,  he  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Houtw  of  Commons  demanding  to  have  the  five  gentlemen  who 
wi'iv  membcis  of  that  House  immediately  produced.  To  this  the 
House  n'piieil  that  they  abouW  appear  an  soon  as  there  was  any  leg«l 
ch.irfrc  apainflt  them,  anil  immediately  aiUourned. 

Xi'Kt  (lay,  the  House  of  Commons  send  into  the  City  to  let  the 
Iiiinl  Mayor  know  that  their  privileges  arc  invaded  by  the  King, 
and  that  there  is  no  safety  for  anybody  or  anything.  Then,  wheo 
the  five  menilxTt  are  Ronc  out  of  the  way,  down  eomw  the  King 
himself,  with  all  his  guanl  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  gentle- 
UH-n  nnil  soldiers,  of  whom  the  greater  part  were  armed.  These  he 
leaves  in  the  hall ;  anil  then,  with  his  nephew  at  his  side,  goes  into 
the  House,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  walks  u]i  to  the  Speaker's  chair. 
Tlie  Speaker  leaves  it,  the  King  stamU  in  front  of  it,  looks  about 
Iiiin  Hteiulily  for  ii  little  while,  and  says  he  has  come  for  those  fire 
member".  No  one  sprakn,  and  then  he  calls  John  I'ym  by  name. 
No  one  speaks,  and  then  he  rails  Deniil  Hollis  by  name.  No  one 
speaks,  and  then  he  asks  the  Speaker  of  the  House  where  those 
fiv<'  memlN-T^  areT  The  Speaker,  answering  on  his  knee,  nobly  re- 
plies that  he  is  the  servant  of  that  Housi',  and  that  he  has  neither 
eyes  to  si'e,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  anything  b«it  what  the  House 
rommanils  him.  Upon  this,  the  King,  beaten  from  that  time  ever- 
more, replies  that  he  will  seek  them  himseIC  for  they  hare  eommitted 
treason  :  and  goes  out,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  amid  some  audiUe 
murmurs  from  the  memU'w, 

No  wonls  ran  deserilie  the  huny  that  arose  out  of  dooTV  when  all 
this  was  known.  The  five  members  hail  gone  for  safety  to  a  house 
in  <  Vilemen-Btreet,  in  the  City,  where  they  were  guarded  all  night ; 
and  indeeil  the  whole  city  wat^hcal  in  arms  like  an  array.  At  ton 
o'cloi-k  in  the  morning,  the  King  almuly  frightenc<l  at  what  he  had 
dune,  eame  to  the  (inildhall,  with  only  half  a  doien  lords,  and  made 
a  speech  to  the  people,  hoping  they  would  not  shelter  those  whom 
he  aeruHiil  of  treason.  Next  ilay,  he  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
a|i|ireheTiKion  of  the  fire  membcrB  ;  but  the  Parliament  minde<l  it  so 
little  that  they  made  great  arrangements  for  baring  them  brought 
down  to  Westminster  in  great  state,  five  days  afterwards.  The 
King  was  so  alarmeil  now  at  his  own  imprudence:,  if  not  for  his  own 
safely,  that  he  left  his  pahuv  at  Whitehall,  and  went  sway  with 
his  (jueen  ami  children  to  Hampton  Court. 

It  was  the  elercnth  of  Hay,  when  the  fire  membera  were  car- 
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ried  in  state  and  trinmph  to  WestmiiMfeer.  Thqjr  won  tAan 
water.  The  river  could  not  be  seen  fat  the  boAfes  on  it;  tdil 
five  members  were  hemmed  inbjbaiges  foil  of  men  andgmim 
ready  to  protect  tiiem,  at  any  cost  Along  the  Stnmd  a  ]ai|ibn 
of  the  train-bands  of  London,  under  their  oomiiumdery  SdhI 
marched  to  be  ready  to  assist  the  little  fleet.  Beyond  thao^W 
a  crowd  who  choked  the  streeti^  roaiing  inoeenntfy  abort  m 
Bishops  and  the  P^irists,  and  ayingont  ocmtemptnoiiB^Mifl 
passed  Whitehall,  ''What  has  become  of  the  Kuqgt"  WiAW 
great  noise  outside  the  House  of  OonmuMis^  and  with  gnatdM 
within,  Mr.  Pym  rose  and  informed  the  Hoiiae  of  the  gnit)>4 
ness  with  which  th^  had  been  reodyed  in  the  CSly.  UposM 
the  House  called  the  sherifih  in  and  thanked  them,  and  ns^A 
the  train-bands,  under  their  commander  Skij^wii,  to  guri  in 
House  of  Commons  eveiy  day.  Thai,  came  Ibiir  thonsaiid  mb^ 
horseback  out  of  Buckinghamshire^  (^E^ring  their  aemoea  m  am 
too,  and  bearing  a  petition  to  the  Kin^^  CMnpIaiiiiiig  of  the  in 
that  had  been  done  to  Mr.  Hampdoi,  who  was  their  eomlj  W 
and  much  beloved  and  honoured. 

When  the  King  set  off  for  Hampton  Court,  the  gentlemeBfli 
soldiers  who  bad  been  with  him  followed  him  out  of  town  as  ftrf 
Eingston-upon-Thames ;  next  day,  Lord  Digby  came  to  them  trni 
the  King  at  Hampton  Court,  in  his  coach  and  six,  to  inform  te 
that  the  Eang  accepted  their  protection.  This,  the  PariiiBtf 
said,  was  making  war  against  the  kingdom,  and  Lord  Digl^l^ 
abroad.  The  Parliament  then  immediately  applied  themaehv* 
getting  hold  of  the  military  power  of  the  country,  well  knowingtt^ 
the  King  was  already  trying  hard  to  use  it  against  them,  and  thfltif 
had  secretly  sent  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  to  Hull,  to  securea  vshA 
magazine  of  arms  and  gunpowder  that  was  there.  In  those  tiaa 
every  county  had  its  own  magazines  of  arms  and  powder,  for  its  «* 
train-bands  or  militia ;  so,  the  Parliament  brought  in  a  bill  dflt 
ing  the  right  (which  up  to  this  time  had  belonged  to  the  Kio^<^ 
appointing  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties,  who  commanded  ^ 
train-bands ;  also,  of  having  all  the  forts,  castles,  and  ganisosii 
the  kingdom,  put  into  the  hands  of  such  goyernors  as  thet,^ 
Parliament,  could  confide  in.  It  also  passed  a  law  depriviiigl^ 
Bishops  of  their  votes.  The  King  gave  his  assent  to  that  bill,  ^\ 
would  not  abandon  the  right  of  appointing  the  Lord  Lienteotf^' 
though  he  said  he  was  willing  to  appoint  such  as  might  be  flt 
gested  to  him  by  the  Parliament.  When  the  Earl  of  P^bnk 
asked  him  whether  he  would  not  give  way  on  that  question  lor  > 
time,  he  said,  "  By  Ckxl !  not  for  one  hour ! "  and  upon  this  he  ^ 
the  Parliament  went  to  ^«c. 
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Hia  young  daughter  wob  betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Urange.  Od 
pretence  of  taking  ber  to  the  country  of  ber  future  biuband,  the 
Queen  wu  alreaily  got  safely  away  to  Holland,  there  to  pawn 
the  Crown  jewels  for  money  to  raue  an  army  on  the  King's  side. 
The  Ixinl  Admiral  being  aick,  the  House  of  Commoos  now  named 
the  YmtI  of  Warwick  to  bold  his  place  for  a  year.  The  King  named 
another  gentleman  ;  the  Houitc  of  Commons  took  ita  own  way,  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  became  Lord  Admiral  without  the  King's  con- 
e(.'nt.  The  Purlianient  acnt  onlcra  down  to  Hull  tu  have  that  maga- 
cine  Tcmove«l  tu  London ;  the  King  went  down  to  Hull  to  take  it 
himself.  Tlie  citizens  would  not  admit  him  into  the  town,  and 
the  governor  would  not  admit  bim  into  the  castle.  The  Parliament 
resolved  that  wliatever  the  two  Houses  passed,  and  the  King  would 
not  consent  tt\  should  be  culled  an  OaniNAKi'if,  and  should  be  as 
much  a  law  as  if  he  did  consent  to  it.  The  King  protestetl  againat 
this,  and  gave  notii-e  that  these  onlinancea  were  not  to  be  olM-yed. 
The  King,  attemled  by  the  majority  of  the  Houm-  of  Peer*,  and  hy 
many  uii'nibcrs  of  the  House  of  I'ommons,  estjibliithed  himself  at 
York.  The  Chancellor  went  to  bim  with  the  Great  Seal,  and  the 
Parliament  made  a  new  Ureat  Seal.  The  Queen  sent  over  a  ship 
full  of  anns  and  ammunition,  and  the  King  issued  tetters  to  borrow 
money  at  bigli  interest.  The  Parliament  raised  twenty  rcginienta 
of  fwt  and  seventy-five  troops  of  horee  ;  and  the  people  willingly 
aided  them  with  their  money,  plate,  jewellery,  and  trinkets  —  the 
msrri<-d  women  even  with  their  wedding-rings.  Every  mrnib<>r  of 
Parli;tmpnt  who  eotitd  raise  a  triNip  or  a  regiment  in  his  own  part  of 
the  country,  dressed  it  aeconling  to  his  taste  and  in  his  own  cohiuia, 
and  c(imniarid<-d  it.  Knremost  among  them  all,  OuvKU  Cbouwf.ll 
raised  a  troop  of  hotw  —  thoroughly  in  earnest  and  thoroughly  well 
armeil  —  who  were,  pcrbnjm,  the  best  soldiers  that  ever  were  si-en. 

In  Home  of  their  procet'< lings,  this  fumouti  Parliament  pamwd  the 
l)oun<lM  of  previous  liiwund  custom,  yielded  to  and  favoured  riotous 
oruwinblugM  of  the  i)ei>ple,  »n<l  acted  tyrannically  in  imprisoning 
some  who  tlitfinti  from  the  popular  leodera.  But  again,  you  are 
always  to  renicmbcr  that  the  twelve  yeare  during  which  the  King 
hnd  hud  his  own  wilful  way,  hod  gone  before :  and  that  nothing 
rould  make  the  times  what  they  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
liave  be«'n,  if  thoae  twelve  years  had  never  rolled  away. 

Thihd  Pabt, 
I  shall  not  try  to  relate  the  particulars  of  the  great  civil  ^e«s 
between  King  Charles  the  First  and  Vm  \imf,  ¥m\\mm!0,V  Vwfi^i 
htsteJ  ofttriy  four  yean,  and  a  full  tocouitl  rf  »\»w\v  Ntw^Sii^aiK? 
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Isige  books.    It  wis  a  nd  thing  that  Eqg^lahiiiQa  AaM 
more  be  flirting  against  Kngiishmen  on  iftngiifh  gnxmd;  H 
aom6  oons^ation  to  know  thi^  on  both  aides  there  waagieit 
ity,  fbrbeaianoe,  and  honour.    The  aoldien  of  the  rirliiiani 
fiff  more  remarkable  ibr  theee  good,  qnalitiea  than  the 
the  King  (many  of  whom  fought  Amt  mere  pay  without  nneh 
for  the  canae) ;  bat  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentix  win 
the  King's  side  were  so  brave,  and  ao  fiuthftd  to  hmi^  tint 
conduct  cannot  but  command  oar  highest  admiiaiiaB. 
tiiem  were  great  numbeiB  of  Oatholjcs^  who  took  the  nji 
because  the  Queen  was  so  staron^y  of  their  penmaaioo. 

The  King  might  have  distinguished  some  of  theae  gsDiBt 
if  he  had  been  as  generous  a  sjniit  himael^  hy  giving  th 
command  of  his  army.    Instead  of  that^  however,  tree  to  la 
high  notions  of  royalty,  he  entrusted  it  to  his  two  nephew^ 
RupBRT  and  Pbincb  Maubiob,  who  were  of  royal  bkodml 
over  from  abroad  to  help  him.    It  might  have  htea  hetterftr 
if  they  had  stayed  away ;  since  Prince  Bupert  was  an  i 
hot-headed  fellow,  whose  only  idea  was  to  dash  into  battkit' 
times  and  seasons,  and  lay  about  him. 

The  general-in-chief  of  the  Parliamentary  army  was  the  U' 
Essex,  a  gentleman  of  honour  and  an  excellent  soldier.  ABdft 
while  before  the  war  broke  out,  there  had  been  some  liotn^' 
Westminster  between  certain  officious  law  students  and  uduji] 
diers,  and  the  shopkeepers  and  their  apprentices,  and  the  ffH^ 
people  in  the  streets.  At  that  time*  the  King's  friends  caDedtli 
crowd.  Roundheads,  because  the  apprentices  wore  short  hair;  i* 
crowd,  in  return,  called  their  opponents  Cavaliers,  meaniqg^ 
they  were  a  blustering  set,  who  pretended  to  be  very  nufiMQ^ 
These  two  words  now  began  to  be  used  to  distinguish  the  twoai< 
in  the  civil  war.  The  Royalists  also  called  the  Parliamentaiyitf 
Rebels  and  Rogues,  while  the  Parliamentary  men  called  ilumt 
lignants,  and  spoke  of  themselves  as  the  Grodly,  the  Honesty  aii> 
forth. 

The  war  broke  out  at  Portsmouth,  where  that  double  toil 
(Coring  had  again  gone  over  to  the  King  and  was  besi^ed  hj^ 
Parliamentary  troops.  Upon  this,  the  King  proclaimed  theft 
of  Essex  and  the  officers  serving  under  him,  traitors,  and  cA 
upon  his  loyal  subjects  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Nottingham  oa  A 
twenty-fifth  of  August.  But  his  loyal  subjects  came  abcmt  hia  i 
scanty  numbers,  and  it  was  a  windy  gloomy  day,  and  the  Bif 
Standard  got  blown  down,  and  the  whole  affair  was  veiy  meh 
choly.  The  chief  engagements  after  this,  took  place  in  the  fsh< 
the  Bed  Hioinie  new  ^ftaa^wcrj ,  \^x>  ^T<gi\Ss>fE^  va^  Wwti«ii«  at  Ok 
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grove  Field  (where  Mr.  Hampden  was  so  sorelj  wouoded  while 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men,  that  he  died  within  &  week),  at 
Newbury  (in  which  battle  Lord  Falkland,  one  or  the  best  noble- 
men on  the  King's  aide,  was  killed),  at  Leicester,  at  Naacby,  at 
Winchester,  at  Mareton  Moor  near  York,  at  Newcastle,  and  in 
many  other  parta  of  England  and  Scotland.  These  battles  were 
attended  with  various  succeascs.  At  one  time,  the  King  was  vic- 
torious ;  at  another  time,  the  Parliament,  But  almost  all  the 
great  and  busy  towns  were  against  the  King ;  and  when  it  was 
considered  neccwaiy  to  fortify  London,  aU  ranks  of  people,  from 
labouring  men  and  women,  up  to  lords  and  ladies,  worked  bard 
bother  with  heartiness  and  good  will.  The  most  distinguished 
leaders  on  the  Parliamentary  side  wore  Hampden,  Sir  Thomas 
Fajbpax,  and,  above  all,  Uuveb  Cromwell,  and  his  son-in-bw 
Ikbton. 

During  the  whole  of  this  war,  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  very  ex- 
pensive and  irksome,  and  to  whom  it  was  mode  the  more  diatrcning 
by  almost  every  buily  being  divided  —  some  of  its  mem  ben  attach- 
ing themselves  to  one  side  and  some  to  the  other  —  were  over  and 
over  agivin  most  anxious  for  peace.  So  were  eume  of  the  best  men 
in  each  cause.  Accordingly,  treaties  of  peace  were  discussed  between 
commissionera  from  the  Parliament  and  the  King  ;  at  York,  at  Ox- 
ford (where  the  King  held  a  little  Parliameot  of  his  own),  and  at 
Uxbridgc.  But  they  came  to  nothing.  In  all  these  negotiations, 
and  in  all  his  difficulties,  the  King  showed  himself  at  bis  best.  He 
was  courageouH,  cool,  self-possessed,  and  clever  ;  but,  the  old  taint  of 
his  character  was  always  in  him.  and  he  was  never  for  one  single 
moment  to  be  trusted.  Lord  Clarendon,  the  historian,  one  of  his 
highest  admirers,  supposes  that  he  bad  unhappily  promised  the 
Queen  never  to  make  peace  without  her  consent,  and  that  this  must 
often  be  taken  as  his  excuse.  He  never  kept  his  word  from  night 
to  morning.  He  signed  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  blood- 
stained Irish  rebeb  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  invited  the  Irish  regi- 
ments over,  to  help  him  against  the  Parliament.  In  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  his  cabinet  was  seized  and  was  found  to  contain  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen,  in  which  he  expressly  told  her  that  he 
had  deceived  the  Parliament — a  mongrel  Parliament,  he  called  it 
now,  as  an  improvement  on  bis  old  term  of  vipem —  in  pretending 
to  recognise  it  and  to  treat  with  it ;  and  from  which  it  fur^er  ap- 
peared that  he  had  long  been  in  secret  treaty  with  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  for  a  foreign  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Disappointed  ia 
this,  he  sent  a  most  devoted  friend  of  his,  the  Eabl  of  Otj.unv^vs, 
to  Ireland,  to  conclude  a  secret  tmt;  inlV  ftw  C^ftuAiR  \««<Kvy» 
aeaJ  him  an  trUh  arm/  of  ten  thouBMni  men  ;  m  xtuwa  tot  -^^a^ 
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he  was  to  bestow  great  favours  on  the  Catholic  r^ligioo.  ii 
when  this  treaty  was  discovered  in  the  carriage  of  a  fighting  I» 
Archbishop  who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  many  skirmishes  of  tb 
days,  he  basely  denied  and  deserted  his  attached  friend,  the  es: 
on  his  being  charged  with  high  treason  ;  and  —  even  worse  tk 
this  —  had  left  blanks  in  the  secret  instructions  he  gave  him  vt 
his  own  kingly  hand,  expressly  that  he  might  thus  save  faimsdi 

At  last,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  April,  one  thousand  £ 
hundred  and  forty-six,  the  King  found  himself  in  the  cityofOxis 
so  surrounded  by  the  Parliamentary  army  who  were  closing  in  x^ 
him  on  all  sides  that  he  felt  that  if  he  would  escape  he  must  ddif 
no  longer.  So,  that  night,  having  altered  the  cut  of  his  hair « 
beard,  he  was  dressed  up  as  a  servant  and  put  upon  a  honefff 
a  cloak  strapped  behind  him,  and  rode  out  of  the  town  behiads 
of  his  own  faithful  followers,  with  a  clergyman  of  that  coontiyiii 
knew  the  road  well,  for  a  guide.  He  rode  towards  Londoaaii 
as  Harrow,  and  then  altered  his  plans  and  resolved,  it*  would  ha 
to  go  to  the  Scottish  camp.  The  Scottish  men  had  been  innfiil 
over  to  help  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  had  a  large  force  thfl- 
England.  The  King  wius  so  desperately  intriguing  in  eveiythiBfcJ 
did,  that  it  Is  doubtful  what  he  exactly  meant  by  this  step.  £ 
took  it,  anyhow,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  Earl  of  Ijs^ 
the  Scottish  general-in-chief,  who  treated  him  as  an  honourable  p 
oner.  Negotiations  between  the  Parliament  on  the  one  hand  ft 
the  Scottish  authorities  on  the  other,  as  to  what  should  be  it 
with  him,  lasted  until  the  following  February.  Then,  when  c 
King  had  refused  to  the  Parliament  the  concession  of  that  oM  n^ 
tia  point  for  twenty  years,  and  had  refused  to  Scotland  the  iwff 
tion  of  its  Solenm  League  and  Covenant,  Scotland  got  a  handsi 
sum  for  its  army  and  its  help,  and  the  King  into  the  bargain.  5 
was  taken,  by  certain  Parliamentary  commissioners  appointeii' 
receive;  him,  to  one  of  his  own  houses,  called  Holmby  House,  as 
Althorpe,  in  Northamptonshire. 

While  the  civil  war  was  still  in  progress,  John  Pym  died,  0 
was  buried  with  great  honour  in  Westminster  Abbey  —  not  i> 
greater  honour  than  he  deserved,  for  the  liberties  of  Englisha^ 
owe  a  mighty  debt  to  Pym  and  Hampden.  The  war  -was  but  m^' 
over  when  the  Earl  of  Essex  died,  of  an  illness  brought  onbyi 
having  overheated  himself  in  a  stag  hunt  in  Windsor  Forest  H 
too,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  lo-eat  state.  1  ** 
it  were  not  necessary  to  add  that  Archbishop  Laud  died  upon  ^ 
scaffold  when  the  war  was  not  yet  done.  His  trial  lasted  is* 
nearly  a  year,  and,  it  being  doubtful  even  then  whether  the  chai? 
brought  againat  \v\m  \3tmoM\i\Aiv\.\.vi  \,x^^iswv^,'Owii.  ^v^v^a  old  contiiTfl 
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of  the  woret  kings  was  reeorted  to,  uid  a  bill  of  attainder  was  brought 
in  against  liim.  He  woe  a  violeotly  prejudiced  and  miacbieroua 
person  ;  ha>l  had  strong  ear-cropping  and  noee-splitting  propensities, 
M  you  know ;  and  had  done  a  world  of  hann.  But  he  died  peace- 
ably, and  like  a  brave  old  man. 


FouETH    Paet. 

When  the  Parliament  had  got  the  King  into  their  hands,  they 
became  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  anny,  in  which  Oliver  Crom- 
well had  begun  to  acquire  great  power ;  not  only  because  of  his 
courage  and  high  abilitica,  but  because  he  profewed  to  be  very  sin- 
cere in  the  Scottish  sort  of  Puritan  religion  that  was  then  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  th«  soldiere.  They  were  as  much  opposed  to 
the  Bishops  as  to  the  Pope  himself;  and  the  Tery  privates,  drum- 
mers, and  trumpeters  had  such  an  incouTenicnt  habit  of  starting 
up  and  preaching  long-winded  discourses,  that  I  would  not  have 
belonged  to  that  army  on  any  account. 

So,  the  Parliament,  bring  far  from  sure  but  that  the  anny  might 
begin  to  preach  and  fight  against  them  now  it  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  propmed  to  disband  the  gr«iter  part  of  it,  to  send  another  part 
to  serve  in  Ireland  against  the  rebels,  and  to  keep  only  a  small 
force  in  England.  But,  the  army  would  not  consent  to  be  brokeD 
up,  except  upon  its  own  conilitions ;  and,  when  the  Parliament 
showed  an  intention  of  compelling  it,  it  acted  for  itself  in  an  unex- 
pected manner.  A  certwn  comet,  of  the  name  of  JoicB,  arrived 
at  Holmby  House  one  night,  attcnilod  by  four  hundrrr)  homemen, 
went  into  the  King's  room  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
in  the  other,  and  told  the  King  that  he  had  come  to  take  him 
away.  The  King  was  witling  enough  to  go,  and  only  stipulated 
that  he  should  he  publicly  re<iuirpU  to  do  so  next  morning.  Ncjrt 
morning,  accordingly,  he  nppeared  on  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the 
house,  and  asked  Uomct  Joice  before  hin  men  and  the  guani  set 
there  by  the  Parliament,  what  authority  he  had  for  taking  him 
away  t  To  this  Comet  Joicr  replied,  "  The  authority  of  the  anny." 
"  Have  you  a  written  commission  T  "  said  the  King.  Joice,  point- 
ing to  his  four  himdred  men  on  horseback,  replied,  "  That  is  my 
commission."  "Welt,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  as  if  he  wct« 
pleased,  "  I  never  before  read  such  a  commission  ;  but  it  is  written 
in  fair  and  legible  chanirtcrs.  This  is  a  company  of  as  handsome 
proper  gentlemen  as  I  have  seen  a  long  while."  He  was  asked 
where  he  would  like  to  live,  and  he  nud  at  ^e'wmfl.AA.  'S«^^a 
Newmarket  be  and  Comet  Joice  and  ttw  towt  V\kAtc&  \iWCT«asK& 


fingland  should  be  at  the 
amu  in  their  honila ;  bui 
this  important  time  of  bis 
power  that  tricJ  to  control 
tbey  treated  hiia,  as  yet, 
Parliament   bad   done, 
his  own  Berrants,  to  be  sp 
and  to  see  his  children  — 
for  two  days.     Whereas,  thi 
him,  and  had  only  allowed  1 
It  is  mucb  to  be  believ 
trusted,  even  at  this  timf 
Oliver  Cromwell  expressly 
could  eigoy  bis  possessions  l 
He  was  not  unfriendly  towai 
be  received  his  children,  and 
nature  of  the  scene  ;  he  saw 
and  talked  with  him  in  the 
the  Palace  at  Hampton  Coui 
in  all  tbia  risked  Hometbing  < 
the  King  was  in  secret  hopes 
the  moment  he  was  eneoura 
to  his  new  friends,  the  am 
could  not  possibly  do  within 
he  was  promising  to  make  C: 
would  help  bim  up  to  liis  oli 
that  be  meant  to  hati"  rhoir. 
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trusted,  and  that  Uc  would  Dot  be  answerable  if  anything  amias 
were  to  happen  to  him.  Still,  even  after  that,  he  kept  a  pronUM 
be  had  mode  to  the  King,  b;  letting  him  know  that  there  was  a 
plot  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  anny  to  aeize  bim.  I  believe 
that,  ID  fact,  he  sincerely  wanted  the  King  to  escape  abroad,  and 
80  to  be  got  rid  of  without  more  trouble  or  danger.  That  Oliver 
himself  had  work  euough  with  the  army  is  pretty  plain  ;  for  some 
of  the  troops  were  so  mutinous  against  bim,  and  against  those  who 
acted  with  him  at  this  time,  that  ho  found  it  nc-eesaiy  to  havo  one 
man  shut  at  the  bead  of  his  regiment  to  overawe  the  rest. 

The  King,  when  he  received  Oliver's  warning,  made  his  escape 
from  Hampton  Court ;  after  some  indecision  and  uncertainty,  he 
went  to  Corisbrooke  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At  fintt,  he 
was  pretty  free  there  ;  but,  even  there,  be  carried  on  a  pretended 
treaty  with  the  Parliament,  while  he  was  really  treating  with  com- 
miastonen  from  Scotland  to  send  an  army  into  England  to  take 
his  part.  When  he  broke  off  this  treaty  with  the  Parliament  (har- 
iog  settled  with  Scotland)  and  was  treated  as  a  priHoner,  his  treat- 
ment woe  not  changed  too  soon,  for  he  had  plotted  to  escape  that 
very  night  to  a  ship  sent  by  the  Queen,  which  was  lying  off  the 
bUmd. 

He  was  doomed  to  be  disapitointcd  in  his  hopes  from  Scotland. 
The  agreement  he  had  maile  with  the  Scottish  Commissioners  was 
not  favourable  enough  to  the  religion  of  that  country  to  please  the 
Scottish  clergy ;  and  they  preached  againiit  it.  The  consniuence 
was,  tliat  the  anny  raised  in  Si-otland  and  sent  over,  was  too  small 
to  do  much  ;  and  that,  although  it  was  hcljied  by  a  rising  of  the 
Royalists  in  England  and  by  good  noldiers  from  Ireland,  iteouldmake 
no  head  against  the  Parlianientaiy  anny  under  such  men  as  Crom- 
well and  Fairfax.  The  King's  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
came  over  from  Holland  with  nineteen  ships  (a  part  of  the  English 
fleet  having  gone  over  to  him)  to  help  bis  father ;  but  nothing 
came  of  bis  voyage,  and  he  was  fain  to  return.  The  most  remark- 
able event  of  this  second  civil  war  was  the  cruel  execution  by  the 
Parliamentary  General,  of  Sir  Charles  Li^ias  and  Sir  Gkoboi 
Lisle,  two  grand  Koyalist  generals,  who  had  bravely  defended 
Colchester  under  every  disadvantage  of  famine  and  distress  for 
nearly  three  monthx.  Allien  Sir  Charles  Lticaa  was  shot.  Sir 
George  Lialc  kissed  his  boily,  and  said  to  the  soldien  who  were  to 
shoot  him,  "  Come  nearer,  and  make  sure  of  me."  "  I  warrant 
you.  Sir  George,"  said  one  of  the  soldiers,  "we  shall  hit  you." 
"Ayl"  he  returned  with  a  smile,  "but  I  have  been  n«u*x  ^ 
you,  my  ftienda,  many  a  time,  and  ytm  Wi«  m\>H&  vte" 

The  PulaineDt,  after  bdng  feutiiUy  WtVie^  V3  ^&>»  *xm)  — 
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who  demanded  to  have  eeven  memben  whom  they  dhSSkuigm 
up  to  them  —  had  voted  that  th^  would  have  nothinig  nme  tiii 
with  the  King.  On  the  condiuicni,  howeTer,  of  this  MeoBd  oil 
war  (which  did  not  last  more  than  six  montliB),  tbeif  appoM 
oommiasionerB  to  treat  with  him.  The  Sliq^  then  so  fiv  vkmi 
again  aa  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  a  private  house  at  Newport  iatk 
Ue  of  Wight^  managed  hia  own  part  of  the  nqgotiatioB  wilki 
sense  that  was  admired  by  all  who  saw  him,  snd  gsve  19^  ia  tk 
end,  all  that  was  asked  of  him — even  yidding  (wiiidi  beU 
steadily  lefosed,  so  &r)  to  the  temporaiy  abolitiaii  of  tbe  lUvi  { 
and  tiie  transfer  of  their  Church  land  to  the  Grown.  Stilly  ^ 
his  old  &tal  vice  upon  him,  when  his  bert  fnends  joined  Urn  tm\ 
misBionen  in  beseeching  him  to  yield  all  those  points  m  the  «#  j 
means  of  saving  himself  from  the  army,  he  was  pilottiqc  ^ 
from  the  island ;  he  was  holding  oonespondenoe  with  Idi 
and  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  t^ugh  declaring  that  he  wm  ^\ 
and  he  was  writing,  with  his  own  hand,  that  in  what  he  yieUUb 
meant  nothing  but  to  get  time  to  escape. 

Matters  were  at  this  pass  when  the  army,  reeolved  to  ddytk 
Parliament,  marched  up  to  London.     The  Parliament^  not  ttdl 
of  them  now,  and  boldly  led  by  Hollis,  voted  that  the  King's  es 
cessions  were  sufficient  ground  for  settUng  the  peace  of  the  kit 
dom.     Upon  that,  Colonel  Rich  and  Colonel  Piode  went  dm 
to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  regiment  of  hone  8oldieniiii> 
regiment  of  foot ;  and  Colonel  Pride,  standing  in  the  lolibf  vtt  I 
a  list  of  the  members  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  army  in  hk  bfli  I 
had  them  pointed  out  to  him  as  they  came  through,  and  took  tki| 
all  into  custody.     This  proceeding  was  afterwards  caDed  hf  thrl 
people,  for  a  joke,  Pride's  Pubge.     Cromwell  was  in  theNflAl 
at  the  head  of  his  men,  at  the  time,  but  when  be  oim^  ImaI 
approved  of  what  had  been  done.  I 

What  with  imprisoning  some  members  and  causing  othen  *l 
stay  away,  the  army  had  now  reduced  the  House  of  Gommov^l 
some  fifty  or  so.  These  soon  voted  that  it  was  treason  in  a  Ml 
to  make  war  against  his  parliament  and  his  people^  and  sent  <  I 
ordinance  up  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  King's  bc^g  tried  *^l 
traitor.  The  House  of  Lords,  then  sixteen  in  number,  to  a  ^t 
rejected  it.  Thereupon,  the  Commons  made  an  ordinance  of  tWi 
own,  that  they  were  the  supreme  government  of  the  coontiy,  ^m 
would  bring  the  King  to  trial.  I 

The  King  had  been  taken  for  security  to  a  place  called  l^l 
Castle :  a  lonely  house  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  connected  with  ^m 
coast  of  Hampshire  by  a  rough  road  two  miles  long  at  low  ^^t 
Thence,  lie  waa  ot(kwi  \a  \x^  \^m<^^^  \«^'^^Mlacir ;  *i»f^i^  ift 
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bfing  but  nidetj'  used  there,  and  having  nooc  but  sotdiera  to  wait 
upon  him  at  table,  he  wai  brought  up  to  Saint  James's  Palace  in 
London,  and  told  that  hu  trial  woa  appointed  for  nczt  day. 

On  Saturday,  the  twentieth  of  January,  one  thousand  tax  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  this  memorable  trial  began.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  settled  that  one  hundred  and  tbirty-five  persons  should  fonn 
the  Court,  and  these  were  taken  from  the  House  itself,  from  among 
the  officers  of  the  army,  and  ^ro  among  the  lawyers  and  citizens. 
John  Bkadshaw,  scrjcant-at-law,  was  appointed  president.  The 
place  was  Westminster  Hall.  At  the  upper  end,  in  a  red  TeWet 
chair,  sat  the  president,  with  bis  hat  (lined  with  plates  of  iron  for 
bis  protection)  on  his  head.  The  rest  of  the  Court  sat  on  side 
benches,  also  wearing  their  hats.  The  King's  seat  was  covered 
with  velyet,  like  that  of  the  president,  and  was  opposite  to  it.  He 
was  brought  tram  Saint  James's  to  Whitehall,  and  from  Whitehall 
be  came  by  water  to  his  trial. 

When  be  came  in,  be  looked  round  Tcry  steadily  on  the  Court, 
and  on  the  great  number  of  spectators,  and  then  sat  ilown :  pres- 
ently he  got  up  and  looked  round  again.  On  the  indictment 
"against  Charles  Stuart,  for  high  treason,"  being  read,  he  smiled 
several  timea,  and  he  denied  the  authority  of  the  Court,  saying  that 
there  could  be  no  Parliament  without  a  House  of  Lords,  and  that 
he  saw  no  House  of  Lords  there.  Also,  that  the  King  ought  to  be 
there,  and  that  be  saw  no  King  in  the  King's  right  place.  Brad- 
shaw  replied,  that  the  Court  was  satisfied  with  its  authority,  and 
that  its  authority  was  (Tod's  authority  and  the  kingdom's.  He 
then  acjjoumed  the  Court  to  the  following  Monday.  On  that  day, 
the  trial  was  resumed,  and  went  on  all  the  week.  When  the  Satur- 
day came,  as  the  King  passed  forwanl  to  his  place  in  the  Hall,  some 
soldiers  and  others  crietl  for  "justice!"  and  execution  on  him. 
That  day,  too,  Bradshaw,  like  an  angry  Sultnn,  wore  a  red  robe, 
instead  of  the  black  robe  he  had  worn  before.  The  King  was 
sentenced  to  death  that  day.  As  he  went  out,  one  solitary  soldier 
said,  "  God  bless  you,  Sir ! "  For  this,  his  officer  struck  him.  The 
King  said  he  thought  the  puriishment  exrveded  the  offence.  The 
silver  bead  of  his  walking-stick  hod  fallen  off  while  he  leane<l  upon 
it,  at  one  time  of  the  trial.  The  accident  seemed  to  disturb  him, 
SB  if  he  thought  it  ominous  of  the  falling  of  his  own  head  ;  and  he 
admitted  as  much,  now  it  was  all  over. 

Being  token  back  to  Whitehall,  he  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
skjinc  that  as  the  time  of  his  execution  might  be  nigh,  he  wished 
h»  f*^  ~«d  to  see  his  darling  chil<lren.     It  was  granted. 

«■  taken  back  to  Saint  JaiMs'«  ■,  vd&Vk  ^:«^ 
iad,  the  Pkimciu  ¥.uuAvr&  \kA««e&  ^«x*- 
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olil,  and  the  Dttke  ov  Gloccssteb  nine  years  old,  we 
tfikr  leave  of  him,  from  Sion  Bouse,  near  Brentfoni 
Hiiil  toucbing  scene,  when  he  kissed  and  fondled  tboeo  poor  d 
nitil  made  a  little  present  of  two  diamond  seals  to  the  F 
p:\\f  them  t«iideT  mesea^  to  their  mother  (who  litUc  ( 
tliom.  for  she  htui  a  lover  of  her  own  whom  she  manied  «onn  aikr 
H'nnU),  and  told  them  that  he  dieil  "  for  the  lav^  and  libcrtm  <tf 
tilt'  hmd."  I  am  bound  to  say  th»t  I  doo't  think  be  did,  but  I 
iliire  say  he  believed  bo. 

There  verc  ambuBsadurs  &om  Holland  that  day,  to  intercede  ttt 
1!a<?  unhappy  King,  whom  you  and  1  both  wi&b  the  Partiunent  fa«i 
spuTf^l ;  but  they  got  do  answer.  The  Scottieh  eommisKioncn  in- 
ten.'cilod  too ;  so  did  thti  Frinee  of  Wales,  by  n  letter  in  whiefa  he 
oflirod  aa  the  next  heir  to  ^e  thfone.  to  aeeept  any  onditiam 
from  the  Parliament ;  so  did  the  Queen,  by  letter  likcwtse.  No(- 
wiihslanding  all,  the  warrant  for  the  etecution  was  tius  Amy  aigMd. 
There  is  a  story  that  us  Oliver  Cromwell  went  to  the  table  vitb 
thi-  [len  in  his  hand  to  put  his  signature  to  it,  he  dnw  hti  fat 
ai'Tti'A  the  iacc  of  one  of  the  eommigsioncrs,  who  wae  ^tiiiwHii|[ 
nc-ir,  and  marked  it  with  ink.  That  commiEsioner  had  not  rigaad 
his  own  utmc  yet,  and  the  Btory  adds  that  when  he  aune  to  do  It 
he  marked  Cromwell's  face  with  ink  in  the  same  way. 

The  King  slept  well,  untroubled  by  the  knowledgie  that  ibj|^| 
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oentro  window  of  the  Banqaetiiig  Hcmse^  thraagfa  whidi  1^ 
upon  the  scaffold,  which  waB  hung  with  blaek.  He  lodkBd  «k  ik 
two  ezecationen^  who  were  dresaed  in  Uack  and  masked;  k 
looked  at  the  troops  of  soldiras  on  horseback  and  on  fbtit,  sad  d 
looked  np  at  him  in  silence;  he  lodoed  at  the  Tact  arr^j  of  qaeb 
tors,  filling  up  the  yiew  beyond,  and  tomiqg  all  their  ftees  ^m 
him ;  he  tookad  at  his  dd  Pakoe  of  Saint  Jamea'a ;  and  he  InU 
at  the  Uock.  He  seemed  a  little  trodUed  to  find  thai  it  wss  a 
low,  and  asked,  "if  there  were  no  place  highert"  Tbiea^  taikm 
upon  the  scaflbld,  he  said  "ttiat  it  was  tba  PtoBament  who  M 
begun  the  war,  and  not  he;  bat  he  hoped  thqr  might  be  gdliki 
too,  as  iU  instruments  had  gone  between  them.  In  one  n^ed^' 
he  said,  "he  suflked  justly;  and  that  was  lift5?aMB  he  had  fa- 
nutted  an  uigust  sentence  to  be  executed  on  another.'*  Li  tthh 
referred  to  the  Earl  of  Straffind. 

He  was  not  at  all  afraid  to  die;  but  he  waa  ii^:hwif  to  A 
easily.  When  some  one  touched  tiie  aace  while  he  was  spedD^ 
he  broke  off  and  called  out^  "  Take  heed  of  the  axe  1  take  hsedrf 
the  axe  I "  He  also  said  to  Colonel  Hacker,  "Take  care  that  thiy 
do  not  put  me  to  pain."     He  told  the  executioner,  "  I  «V0|  uj 

but  very  short  prayers,  and  then  thrust  out  my  hands  " as  the 

sign  to  strike. 

He  put  his  hair  up,  under  a  white  satin  cap  which  the  bidiop 
had  carried,  and  said,  '*  I  have  a  good  cause  and  a  gracious  God  at 
my  side."  The  bishop  told  him  that  he  had  but  one  stage  moic 
to  travel  in  this  weary  world,  and  that,  though  it  was  a  turbnkit 
and  troublesome  stage,  it  was  a  short  one,  and  would  cany  Ida 
a  great  way  —  all  the  way  from  earth  to  Heaven.  The  Kiop 
lost  word,  as  he  gave  his  cloak  and  the  Geoige  —  the  deccHmto 
from  his  breast  —  to  the  bishop,  was,  "  Remember !  ^  He  tha 
kneeled  down,  laid  his  head  on  the  block,  spread  out  his  hsndk. 
and  was  instantly  killed.  One  universal  groan  broke  fix>m  tbe 
crowd ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  had  sat  on  their  horses  and  stood  in 
their  ranks  immovable  as  statues,  were  of  a  sudden  all  in  motios, 
clearing  the  streets. 

Thus,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  falling  at  the  ssae 
time  of  his  career  as  Strafford  had  fallen  in  his,  perished  Chaiia 
the  First.  With  aU  my  sorrow  for  him,  I  cannot  agree  with  hia 
that  he  died  "  the  martyr  of  the  people ; "  for  the  people  had  been 
martyrs  to  him,  and  to  his  ideas  of  a  King's  rights,  long  before. 
Indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  he  was  but  a  bad  judge  of  martyrs ;  Ibr 
he  had  called  that  infamous  Duke  of  Buckingham  *^  the  Hartn 
of  his  Sovereign." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

KNOLAND   UNDKB  OUVXR    CBOHWKLL. 

Bkpork  Bunaet  on  the  memorable  daj  on  which  King  Ghules 
the  Fiist  WM  executed,  the  Houae  of  Commons  passed  an  act  de- 
ctnring  it  treaaoa  in  any  one  to  proclaim  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  ur 
anybody  else  —  King  of  England.  Soon  afterwards,  it  declared 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished ;  and  directed  that  the  late  King's  statue  should  be 
taken  down  from  the  Royal  Exchange  in  the  City  and  other  public 
places.  Having  laid  hold  of  some  famous  Royalists  who  had  es- 
caped from  prison,  and  having  beheaded  the  Dukk  or  Bahilton, 
Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  Capel,  in  Palace  Yard  (all  of  whom 
died  very  courageously),  they  then  appointed  a  Council  of  State  to 
govern  the  country.  It  consisleil  of  forty-one  members,  of  whom 
five  were  peers.  Biwlshaw  was  made  president.  The  House  of 
Commons  also  readmitted  members  who  had  opposed  the  King's 
death,  and  mode  up  its  numbers  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

But,  it  still  had  an  army  of  more  than  forty  thousand  men  to 
deal  with,  and  a  very  hard  task  it  was  to  manage  them.  Before 
the  King's  execution,  the  army  hod  appobted  some  of  its  officera 
to  remonstrate  between  them  and  the  Parliament;  and  now  the 
common  soldiers  began  to  take  that  office  upon  themsetyes.  The 
laments  under  orders  for  Ireland  mutinied ;  one  troop  of  horse 
in  the  city  of  London  seised  their  own  Bag,  and  refused  to  obey 
orders.  For  this,  the  ringleader  was  shot :  which  did  not  mend 
the  matter,  for,  both  his  comrades  and  the  people  made  a  public 
funeral  for  him,  and  accompanied  the  bcxiy  to  the  grave  with  sound 
of  trumpets  and  with  a  gloomy  procession  of  persons  carrying  bun- 
dles of  rosemary  stecpcil  in  Uooil.  Oliver  was  the  only  man  to 
deal  with  such  diffic-ultics  as  these,  and  he  soon  cut  tfaem  short  by 
bursting  at  midnight  into  the  town  of  Burford,  near  Sallgburj', 
where  the  mutineers  were  sheltered,  taking  four  hundred  of  them 
prisoners,  and  shooting  a  number  of  them  by  sentenctr  of  cuurt- 
martiaL  The  soldiers  soon  found,  as  all  men  did,  that  Oliver 
was  not  a  man  to  bo  trifled  with.  And  there  was  an  end  of  the 
mutiny. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  did  not  know  Oliver  yet ;  so,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  King's  execution,  it  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  Walee 
King  Charles  the  Second,  on  rendition  of  his  respecting  the  Sol- 
emn League  and  Covenant.  Charln  was  abroad  at  that  time,  and 
so  was  Montrose,  from  whose  help  he  had  hopes  enough  to  keep 
him  holding  on  and  off  with  commissioneis  from  Suutluu),  just  aa 
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hk  ftther  mi^'ht  huv^  Jooe.  Tbes3  bopcs  wem  bood  st 
fer,  HontroH'.  liiiving  raised  a  few  hundred  exiles  in  Gemut;,  ti 
landed  with  tlniii  iu  Scotland,  found  thut  the  people  there,  bm^ 
dyxwDg  bi&i,  dcacrtcd  thi;  country  at  his  approach.  He  «h  <« 
taken  priMwr  and  carried  to  Edinburgh.  Tbere  be  wae  t«s4 
with  emj  possible  insult,  and  carried  to  prison  iu  a  «rt,  bi  rf- 
flcen  gcdng  two  and  two  before  him.  He  was  seat^nnd  kjOi 
FulianKnt  to  be  hanged  oii  d  gallows  thirty  feet  high,  to  h«i*  !■ 
betd  aM  on  a  spike  in  Edinburgh,  and  bis  limbs  distribuW  i 
other  l^UM,  aeeording  to  the  old  barbarous  manner.  He  aid  ll 
had  alwi^  acted  under  the  RoyaJ  orders,  anil  only  wished  lie  U 
limbs  enoo^  to  be  diKtributcd  through  Chiiatendom,  that  ii  wH' 
bo  the  BHHe  widely  known  how  loj-al  he  had  been.  Hewoilj 
the  BCiffidd  hi  a  bright  and  brilliant  drees,  and  made  a  bold  mIM' 
tiiii^-eight  years  of  age.  The  breath  was  scarcely  out  of  hv  b* 
when  ChaileB  abandoned  his  memory,  and  denied  that  he  had  tm 
givea  him  Mdera  to  rise  in  his  behtdf.  0  tlie  family  faihugrt] 
strong  in  that  diaries  tlien  !  i 

OliTerhad  lx.'1'ii  :i])|>(iiritL\l  liy  thi'  Parliiinn'iit.  t.j  (■oninwud  * 
army  in  Ireland,  where  he  took  a  terrible  vengeance  for  tlx  M- 
guinaiy  rebellion,  and  made  tremendous  havoc,  partdculari*  ii  tk 
siege  of  Drogheda,  where  no  quarter  waa  pven,  and  where  he  tai 
at  least  a  thousand  of  the  iohabitants  shut  up  together  in  the  p^ 
church :  every  one  of  whom  was  killed  by  his  soldiers,  usually  kM« 
as  Oliver's  Ironsides.  There  were  numbers  of  fnara  and  pa* 
among  them,  and  Oliver  gniffly  wrote  home  in  his  despatch  M 
these  were  "  knocked  on  the  h«id  "  like  the  rest. 

But,  Charles  having  got  over  to  Scotland  where  the  men  of  flt 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  led  him  a  prodigiously  dull  lift  W^ 
made  him  very  weary  with  long  sermons  and  grim  Sundays  tti 
Parliament  called  the  redoubtable  Oliver  home  to  knock  the  8t* 
tish  men  on  the  head  for  setting  up  that  Prince.  Oliver  left  ki 
son-in-law,  Ireton,  as  general  io  Ireland  in  his  stead  (he  died  tbn 
afterwards),  and  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  father-in-law  wA 
such  good  will  that  he  brought  the  countiy  to  sulyection,  and  Ul 
it  at  the  feet  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  end,  they  paaeed  an  Ml 
for  the  settlement  of  Ireland,  generally  pardoning  all  the  comna 
people,  but  exempting  from  this  grace  such  of  the  wealthier  sort 
as  had  been  concerned  iu  the  rebellion,  or  in  any  killing  of  Prot» 
tants,  or  who  refiised  to  lay  down  their  aims.  Oreat  nomben  ti 
Irish  were  got  out  of  the  country  to  serve  under  CathoHc  pown 
abroad,  and  a  quantity  of  land  was  declared  to  have  been  fwtttri 
by  past  (fences,  and  was  given  to  people  who  had  lent  mauj  ti 
the  Fariiament  eaily  in  the  war.     Th^  were  sweeping  iiiiwaiiM. 
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but,  if  Oliver  Cromwell  had  hail  hi£  own  way  fiilty,  and  bad  stAyed 
in  Ireland,  ho  would  have  done  more  yet. 

liowevcr,  as  I  have  said,  the  Parliament  wanted  Oliver  for  Scot- 
land ;  BO,  home  Oliver  came,  and  was  made  Commander  of  all  the 
Forces  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  and  in  three  daya  away 
he  went  with  sixteen  thousand  Boldiera  to  fight  the  Scottish  men. 
Now,  the  Scottish  men,  being  then  —  as  you  will  generally  find 
them  now  —  mighty  cautious,  reflected  that  the  troope  they  had 
were  not  used  to  war  like  the  Ironsiilca,  and  would  Iw  beaten  in 
on  open  fight.  Therefore  they  said,  "  If  we  lie  quiet  in  our  trenches 
in  Edinburgh  here,  and  if  all  the  fanners  come  into  the  town  and 
dc«ert  the  country,  the  Ironsides  will  he  driven  out  by  iron  hunger 
and  be  forced  to  go  away."  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  wisest  pbn; 
but  as  the  Scottish  clergy  would  interfere  with  what  they  knew 
nothing  about,  and  would  perpetually  preach  long  sermons  exhort- 
ing the  soldiere  to  come  out  and  fight,  the  soldiera  got  it  in  their 
heads  that  they  absolutely  must  come  out  and  fight.  Acconlinglj, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  themselves,  they  came  out  of  their  safe  position. 
Oliver  fell  upon  them  instantly,  and  killed  three  thousand,  and 
took  ten  thousand  prisoners. 

To  gratify  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  preserve  their  favour, 
Charles  had  signed  a  doclamtion  they  laid  before  him,  reproaching 
the  memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  representing  himself  as  a 
most  religious  Prince,  to  whom  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
was  as  dear  as  Ufe.  Ho  meant  no  sort  of  truth  in  this,  and  soon 
afterwanU  galloped  away  on  horseback  to  join  some  tiresome  High- 
land friends,  who  were  always  flourishing  dirks  and  brundswords. 
He  was  overtaken  and  induced  to  return  ;  but  this  attempt,  which 
WBscaiUed  "  The  Start,"  did  him  just  so  muchscrvit-r,  tliat  they  did 
not  preach  quite  such  long  sermons  at  him  afterwards  as  they  had 
dune  before. 

On  the  first  of  January,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one, 
the  Scottish  people  crowned  him  at  Scone.  He  immediately  took 
the  chief  command  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  marched 
to  Stirling.  His  hopes  were  faeightt'ned,  I  dare  say,  by  the  redoubt- 
able Oliver  being  ill  of  an  ague  ;  but  Oliver  scrambled  out  of  bed 
in  no  t»me,  and  went  to  work  with  such  energy  that  he  gut  behind 
the  Royalist  army  and  cut  it  off  from  all  communication  with  Scot- 
land- There  waa  nothing  for  it  then,  but  to  go  on  to  ElngUnd ; 
so  it  went  on  m  &r  as  Worcester,  where  the  mayor  and  some  oT 
the  gentry  proclaimed  King  Charles  the  Second  atnugfatway.  His 
pruclamalion,  however,  was  of  little  use  to  him,  for  very  few  Royal- 
ists appeared  ;  and,  on  the  very  same  day,  two  9eo\Aft^«!wv^'^ 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  fur  espouaing  hia  cauM.    Uv  c»&^  CS^*k 
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to  Woroester  too,  at  doaUe  quick  qtaed,  and  he  and  Mi  InBilil 
80  laid  aboat  them  in  the  great  battle  wliieh  warn  §aatjbt  thflR^MI 
thegr  completelj  beat  the  Soottiah  men,  and  deatrogfed  tbeBqAI 
anny;  though  the  Scottish  men  fought  aogaUaatlljrtiMit  it  liNkii| 
honn  todo.  I 

The  escape  of  Gharlee  after  thie  battle  of  Wofoeater  did  ]Hi|ri  I 
service  bng  afterwards,  for  it  induced  manj  of  tho  gmmw  t^m 
hah  people  to  take  a  romantic  interast  in  Uin,  «nd  to  tiuik  hAI 
better  (^  him  than  he  ever  deserved.    He  fled  in  the  n$^  iA| 
not  more  than  sixty  fidlowers^  to  tiie  house  of  m  Oatholie  li4^| 
StaflKirdshiie.    Theare^  for  his  greato  safefy,  the  whole  nljldl 
him.    He  cropped  his  hair,  stained  his  ftoe  and  baada  bnmall 
they  were  sunburnt,  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  labouziog  eoaBtajM^I 
and'went  out  in  the  morning  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  aceoa^Hidl 
l^  four  wood-cutten  who  were  brotheni^  and  another  naairiMMl 
thdr  brother-in4aw.    These  good  fellows  made  a  bed  fixr  him  vill 
a  tree^  astiie  weather  was  very  bad;  and  the  wife  of  one  of  thai 
brought  him  food  to  eat ;  and  the  old  mother  of  the  feor  bntal 
came  and  fell  down  on  her  knees  before  bim  in  the  wood,  ail 
thanked  God  that  her  sons  were  engaged  in  saving  his  life,   ii  I 
night,  he  came  out  of  the  forest  and  went  on  to  another  house  vUii 
was  near  the  river  Severn,  with  the  intention  of  passing  into  Wab: 
but  the  place  swarmed  with  soldiers,  and  the  bridges  were  gatni4 
and  all  the  boats  were  made  fast.     So,  after  lying  in  a  hayloft  m^ 
ered  over  with  hay,  for  some  time,  he  came  out  of  his  place,  atteaU  ' 
by  Colonel  Careless,  a  Catholic  gentleman  who  had  met  Us 
there,  and  with  whom  he  lay  hid,  all  next  day,  up  in  the  sMf 
branches  of  a  fine  old  oak.     It  was  lucky  for  the  King  that  it  v* 
September-time,  and  that  the  leaves  had  not  begun  to  foU,  sinoek 
and  the  colonel,  perched  up  in  this  tree,  could  catch  glimpses  ^ 
the  soldiers  riding  about  below,  and  could  hear  the  crash  in  tli 
wood  as  they  went  about  beating  the  boughs. 

After  this,  he  walked  and  walked  until  his  feet  were  all  bl&Btesnd; 
and,  having  been  concealed  all  one  day  in  a  house  which  was  seardiii 
by  the  troopers  while  he  was  there,  went  with  Lobd  Wilmoi;  tt- 
other  of  his  good  friends,  to  a  place  called  Bentley,  where  one  Mtf 
Lane,  a  Protestant  lady,  had  obtained  a  pass  to  be  allowed  to  nk 
through  the  guards  to  sec  a  relation  of  hers  near  Bristol.  DiagnaBd 
as  a  servant,  he  rode  in  the  saddle  before  this  young  lady  to  the  hoiBt 
of  Sir  John  Winter,  while  Lord  Wilmot  rode  there  boldly,  lik»i 
plain  countiy  gentleman,  with  dogs  at  his  heels.  It  happened  M 
Sir  John  Winter's  butler  had  been  servant  in  Richmond  Pidaoe^aii 
knew  Charles  the  moment  he  set  eyes  upon  him ;  but^  the  bote 
was  fiuthful  and  kept  the  secret.     As  no  ship  could  be  found  to 
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carry  him  abroad,  it  vaa  plaDDed  that  he  ahould  go  —  still  travel- 
ling with  Miss  Lane  as  her  aemnt  —  to  aootber  house,  at  Trent 
near  Sherbome  in  Doraetabire ;  and  then  Mi«s  L«ne  ami  hercouun, 
Mr.  Lascelles,  who  had  gone  nn  horseback  beside  her  all  the 
way,  went  home.  I  hope  Miss  Lane  waa  going  to  marry  that 
cousin,  for  I  am  sure  she  must  have  been  a  brave  kind  girl.  If  I 
had  been  that  cousin,  I  should  certainly  have  loved  Miss  Lane. 

When  Charles,  lonely  for  the  loss  of  Miss  I^nc,  was  safe  at  Trent, 
a  ship  was  hired  at  Lyme,  the  master  of  which  engaged  to  take  two 
gentlemen  to  Frunce.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  King 
—  now  riding  as  servant  before  another  young  lady  —  set  off  for 
a  public-house  at  a  place  called  Channouth,  where  the  captain  of 
tli«  veasel  was  to  talce  him  on  board.  But,  the  captain's  wife,  bcmg 
afraid  of  her  husband  getting  into  trouble,  locked  him  up  and 
would  not  let  bim  sail.  Then  they  went  away  to  Bridport ;  and, 
ooming  to  the  inn  there,  found  the  stable-yard  full  of  soldicre  who 
were  on  the  look-out  for  Charles,  and  who  talked  about  him  while 
they  drank.  He  had  such  presence  of  miml,  that  be  led  the  horses 
of  his  party  through  the  yard  as  any  other  servant  might  have 
done,  and  said,  "  Come  out  of  the  way,  you  soldiers ;  let  us  have 
room  to  pass  here  !  "  As  he  went  along,  he  met  a  half-tipsy  ostler, 
who  rubbed  his  eyea  and  said  to  him,  "  Why,  I  was  formerly  aer- 
vaot  to  Ur.  Potter  at  Exeter,  and  surely  I  have  sometimes  seen 
you  there,  young  man  I "  He  certainly  had,  for  Charles  had  lodged 
there.  His  ready  answer  was,  "Ah,  I  did  live  with  him  once  ;  but 
I  have  DO  time  to  talk  now.  We'll  have  a  pot  of  beer  together 
when  I  come  hnck." 

From  this  dangerous  place  be  returned  to  Trent,  and  lay  there 
concealed  several  days.  Then  he  cacaped  to  Heale,  near  Salisbury  ; 
where,  in  the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  he  waa  hidden  five  days,  until 
the  master  of  a  collier  lying  off  Shoreham  in  Sussex,  undertook  to 
convey  a.  "  gentleman  "  to  France.  On  the  night  of  the  fineenth 
of  October,  accompnnie<l  by  two  colonels  and  a  merehant,  the  King 
rode  to  Brighton,  then  a  little  fiiihing  village,  to  give  the  captain  of 
the  ship  a  supper  before  going  on  hoard ;  but,  so  many  people  knew 
him,  that  this  captain  knew  him  too,  and  not  only  he,  but  the  land- 
InnI  and  landlady  also.  Before  he  went  away,  the  landlonl  rame 
behind  his  chair,  kisned  bis  hand,  and  said  he  hoped  to  live  to  be  a 
lord  ami  to  see  his  wife  a  lady :  at  which  Charles  leughed.  They 
bad  had  a  good  supper  by  this  time,  and  plenty  of  smoking  and 
drinking,  at  which  the  King  was  a  first-rato  hand  ;  so,  the  captain 
assured  him  that  be  would  stand  by  bun,  and  be  did.  It  waa 
agreed  that  the  captain  should  pretend  to  sail  in  Ik*!^  v&&  "CnCw 
Charlea  Bbould  addnat  the  sailora  anA  Hk'j  W  waa  %  ^im^^vna^  \'& 
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debt  who  wm  nmning  away  from  his  eraditon^  and  tlial  hb  \tfi 
thej  wcmld  join  him  in  pemiading  the  oaptain  to  put  him  aha 
in  Fmnoe.    As  the  King  acted  his  part  veiy  well  mdeed,  aid  fM 
the  saibn  twenty  shillings  to  drink,  th^  begged  the  caplMitiAl 
what  Buch  a  wortiiy  gentl^nan  asked.    He  piefeended  to  tM^\ 
their  entreaties,  and  the  King  got  safe  to  Noimandly. 

Ireland  bong  now  subdued,  and  Sootiand  kept  quiet  by  fMf'I 
forts  and  soldiers  put  there  l^  Olirer,  the  Paxliunent  would  k 
gone  on  quietly  enough,  as  fhr  as  fighting  with  aajftn^icMi 
went^  but  for  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Datoli,  who  in  theipl 
of  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fiflj-oiie  eent  aflBBtirfi| 
the  Downs  under  thdr  Adhtral  Yak  Tbomp,  to  call  upon  tibaUl 
English  APTifTRAL  Blakb  (who  was  there  with  half  as  nvoyiil. 
as  the  Dutch)  to  strike  his  fiag.  Blake  fired  a  lagiiig  bradadial 
stead,  and  beat  off  Van  Tromp ;  who^  in  tiie  antcmui,  mmb  U 
again  with  seventy  shipsy  and  chdllenged  the  bdd  Blake — ib 
still  was  only  half  as  strong — to  fight  him.  Blake  fim^Uai 
day;  but^  finding  that  the  Dbtdi  were  too  nianj  for  liii%  |d| 
quietly  off  at  night.  What  does  Van  Tromp  upon  this,  but  fm 
cruising  and  boasting  about  the  Channel,  between  the  North  Tok- 
land  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  great  Dutch  broom  tied  to  to 
masthead,  as  a  sign  that  he  could  and  would  sweep  the  Engiidi  of 
the  sea !  Within  three  months,  Blake  lowered  his  tone  though,  oi 
his  broom  too ;  for,  he  and  two  other  bold  commanders,  Dea9  fli 
Monk,  fought  him  three  whole  days,  took  twenty-three  of  Ins  tUfi 
shivered  his  broom  to  pieces,  and  settled  his  business. 

Things  were  no  sooner  quiet  again,  than  the  army  b^an  to  ooa 
plain  to  the  Parliament  that  they  were  not  governing  the  natioi 
properly,  and  to  hint  that  they  thought  they  could  do  it  hetto 
themselves.  Oliver,  who  had  now  made  up  his  mind  to  he  tk 
head  of  the  state,  or  nothing  at  all,  supported  them  in  thiB»  tft 
called  a  meeting  of  officers  and  his  own  Parliamentary  fnends,  it 
his  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  to  consider  the  best  way  of  getting  lidflf 
the  Parliament.  It  had  now  lasted  just  as  many  years  as  ^ 
King's  unbridled  power  had  lasted,  before  it  came  into  exkteaet 
The  end  of  the  deliberation  was,  that  Oliver  went  down  to  tk 
House  in  his  usual  plain  black  dress,  with  his  usual  gr^  wonki 
stockings,  but  with  an  unusual  party  of  soldiers  behind  him.  TImk 
last  he  left  in  the  lobby,  and  then  went  in  and  sat  down.  Fnt^ 
ently  he  got  up,  made  the  Parliament  a  speech,  told  them  that  tk 
Lord  had  done  with  them,  stamped  his  foot  and  said,  "  Ton  vk  v 
Parliament.  Bring  them  in  !  Bring  them  in  ! "  At  this  s^ 
the  door  fiew  open,  and  the  soldiers  appeared.  <<  This  is  oat 
honesty"  said  Sir  Harry  Vane,  one  of  the  members.     *<  Sir  Hanj 
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Vane ! "  cried  Cromwell ;  "  O,  Sir  Harry  Vane  !  The  Lord  deliver 
me  from  Sir  Hany  Vane  !  "  Then  he  pointed  out  members  one  by 
one,  and  said  tha  man  was  a  drunkard,  and  that  man  a  diwipated 
fellow,  and  that  man  a  liar,  and  bo  on.  Then  he  caused  the 
Speaker  to  be  walked  out  of  his  chair,  told  tbc  guard  to  clear  the 
House,  called  the  mace  upon  the  table  —  which  is  a  sign  that 
the  House  is  sitting  —  "a  fool's  bauble,"  and  said,  "  here,  carry  it 
away  !  "  Being  obeyed  in  all  these  orders,  he  quietly  locked  the 
door,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  walked  back  to  Whitehall  again, 
and  told  bu  friends,  wbo  were  still  aaaembled  there,  what  he  had 
done. 

They  formed  a  new  Councd  of  State  after  this  extraordinary 
proceeding,  and  got  a  new  Parliament  tegether  in  their  own  way : 
which  Oliver  himself  opened  in  a  sort  of  sermon,  and  which  he  said 
was  the  beginning  of  a  pericct  heaven  upon  earth.  In  this  Parlia- 
ment there  sat  a  well-known  leather-seller,  who  had  taken  the  sin- 
gular name  of  Praise  God  Barcbones,  and  from  whom  it  was  calleil, 
for  a  joke,  Barcbonos's  Parliament,  though  its  general  name  was  thu 
Little  Parliament.  As  it  soon  appeared  that  it  was  not  going  to 
put  Oliver  in  the  first  place,  it  turned  out  to  be  not  at  all  like  the 
beginning  of  heaven  upon  earth,  and  Oliver  said  it  really  was  not 
to  be  borne  with.  So  be  cleared  off  that  Parliament  in  much  the 
same  way  as  he  had  disposed  of  the  other  ;  and  then  the  counnl  of 
officers  decided  that  he  must  be  made  the  eupreme  authority  of  tbe 
kingdom,  under  the  title  of  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

So,  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  one  thousand  hi  hundred  and 
fifly-thrce,  a  great  procession  was  formed  at  Oliver's  door,  and  he 
came  out  in  a  black  velvet  suit  and  a  big  pair  of  boots,  and  got  into 
his  coach  and  went  down  to  Westminster,  attended  by  the  juilgca, 
and  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  aldermen,  and  all  the  other  grent  and 
wonderful  pemonages  of  the  country.  There,  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, he  publicly  accepted  the  office  of  Lonl  Protector.  Then  he 
was  sworn,  and  the  City  sword  was  handed  to  him,  anil  the  seal 
was  handed  to  him,  and  all  the  other  things  were  handed  to  him 
which  are  usually  handed  to  Kings  and  Queens  on  state  occasions. 
When  Oliver  had  handed  them  all  back,  he  was  quite  made  and  com- 
pletely finished  off  as  Lord  Protector ;  and  several  of  the  Ironsides 
preached  about  it  at  great  length,  all  the  evening. 
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SxooND  Past. 

Olirer  Oromwell — whom  the  people  long  called  Ou>  Nou— ■ 
aoeepting  the  oflke  of  Protector,  hiui  boimd  himf^f  i^^  a 
paper  which  was  handed  to  him,  called  "the  Iiuitniiiient|"to 
mon  a  Pariiament,  conristiiig  of  between  four  and  fire 
members,  in  the  election  of  which  nei&er  the  Bojalirti  nor  fti 
Catholics  were  to  have  any  share.  He  had  also  pledged  Idaai 
that  this  Parliament  shonld  not  be  dissdired  without  its  owa  en- 
sent  nntil  it  had  sat  five  months. 

When  this  Parliament  met,  Oliver  made  m  apaeeh  to  tkoad 
three  hours  bng;  veiy  wisely  advising  tiiem  wl^it  to  do  ftr  At 
credit  and  happiness  of  the  coontiy.  To  keep  down  the  mm 
violent  members,  he  required  them  to  sign  a  xeoognitkai  of  vU 
they  were  forlndden  l^  "  the  Instrument"  to  do;  which  wai^  Mil, 
to  take  the  power  from  one  single  person  at  the  head  of  ihb^bt 
or  to  command  the  army.  Thai  he  disndssed  them  to  go  to  wak 
With  his  usual  vigour  and  resolution  he  went  to  work  himself  vitt 
some  frantic  preachers  —  who  were  rather  overdoing  their  sermoii 
in  calling  him  a  villain  and  a  tyrant  —  by  shutting  up  their  chi^ 
and  sending  a  few  of  them  off  to  prison. 

There  was  not  at  that  time,  in  England  or  an3rwheie  cIbc^  i 
man  so  able  to  govern  the  country  as  Oliver  Cromwell.  Althoq^ 
he  ruled  with  a  strong  hand,  and  levied  a  very  heavy  tax  od  tb 
Royalists  (but  not  until  they  had  plotted  against  his  IHe),  he  niU 
wisely,  and  as  the  times  required.  He  caused  England  to  be  so  R^ 
spected  abroad,  that  I  wish  some  lords  and  gentlemen  who  bsvr 
governed  it  under  kings  and  queens  in  later  days  would  have  tska 
a  leaf  out  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  book.  He  sent  bold  Admiral  Bhb 
to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  pay  siz^ 
thousand  pounds  for  iiguries  he  had  done  to  British  subjects,  td 
spoliation  he  had  committed  on  English  merchants.  He  furtbff 
despatched  him  and  his  fleet  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  to  hsn 
every  English  ship  and  every  English  man  delivered  up  to  him  that 
had  been  taken  by  pirates  in  those  parts.  All  this  was  f^onoai^ 
done ;  and  it  began  to  be  thoroughly  well  known,  all  over  tk 
world,  that  England  was  governed  by  a  man  in  earnest,  who  wooM 
not  allow  the  English  name  to  be  insulted  or  slighted  anywhere. 

These  were  not  all  his  foreign  triumphs.  He  sent  a  fleet  to  set 
against  the  Dutch ;  and  the  two  powers,  each  with  one  hundred 
ships  upon  its  side,  met  in  the  English  Channel  off  the  North  Fore- 
land, where  the  fight  lasted  all  day  long.  Dean  was  killed  in  this 
fight;  but  Monk)  who  eomvcLaindQd  in  the  same  ship  with  him, 
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threw  hia  clonk  over  his  body,  that  tho  stulurs  might  not  know  of 
his  ilCAth,  and  be  duhcftrtcncd.  Nor  vcre  they.  The  English 
broaiLsides  bo  excoeiliogiy  ostoniahod  the  Dutch  that  they  shccrad 
off  at  laat,  though  the  redoubtable  Van  Trorop  firad  upon  them 
with  hit  own  guns  for  deserting  tbeir  flag.  Soon  oflerwarda,  the 
two  fleets  engaged  again,  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  There,  the  val- 
iant Von  Tromp  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  the  Dutch  gave 
in,  and  peace  was  made. 

Further  than  this,  Oliver  resolved  not  to  bear  the  domiueeriiig 
and  bigoted  conduct  of  Spain,  which  country  not  only  claimed  a 
right  to  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  could  be  found  in  South 
America,  and  treated  the  ships  of  all  other  countries  who  visited 
those  regions,  as  piratee,  but  put  English  subjects  into  the  horrible 
Spanish  prisons  of  tho  Inquisition.  So,  Oliver  told  the  Spanish 
ambassador  that  English  ships  must  be  free  to  go  wherever  thej 
would,  and  that  English  merchants  must  not  be  thrown  into  those 
same  dungeons,  no,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  all  the  priests  in  Spain. 
To  this,  the  Spanish  ambassador  replied  that  the  gold  and  silver 
country,  and  the  Holy  Inquisition,  were  his  King's  two  eyes,  neithet 
of  which  he  could  submit  to  have  put  out.  Very  well,  said  Oliver, 
then  he  was  afraid  he  (Oliver)  must  damage  tliooe  two  eyea  directly. 

So,  another  fleet  was  despatched  under  two  commandera,  Penh 
and  Venables,  fur  Hispaniola ;  where,  however,  the  Spaniards  got 
the  better  of  the  fight.  Consequently,  the  fleet  came  home  again, 
after  taking  Jamaica  on  the  way.  Oliver,  indignant  with  the  two 
conunanders  who  had  not  dune  what  buld  Adminl  Blake  would 
have  done,  clapped  thero  both  into  prison,  declared  war  against 
Spain,  and  made  a  treaty  with.  France,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was 
to  shelter  the  King  and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  no  longer. 
Then,  he  sent  a  fleet  abroad  under  bold  Admind  Blake,  which 
brought  the  King  of  Portugal  to  bis  senseH  — just  to  keep  its  hand 
ID  —  and  then  engaged  a  Spanish  fleet,  sunk  four  great  ships,  and 
took  two  more,  laden  with  silver  to  the  value  of  two  millions  of 
pounds:  which  dauling  prizo  was  brought  from  Portsmouth  to 
London  in  waggons,  with  the  poiHilaco  of  all  the  towns  and  village* 
through  which  the  waggons  passed,  shouting  with  all  their  might. 
After  this  victory,  hold  Admiral  Blake  sailed  away  to  the  port 
of  Santa  Cruz  to  cut  off  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  coming  fnm 
Mexico.  There,  he  founil  them,  ten  in  number,  with  seven  othen 
to  take  care  of  them,  and  a  big  castle,  and  seven  batteriea,  all  roar* 
ing  and  blaziDg  away  at  him  with  great  guns.  Blake  cared  no 
more  for  great  guns  than  for  pop-guns  —  no  more  for  their  hot  iron 
halls  than  for  snow^bolls.  He  dashed  into  tbc  buWntOk.V^Qm&. 
Mud  burnt  ereij  one  of  the  sliipa,  ami  cuoa  lai^^n^  w).\  ««i>>i^  '^^ 
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nmphantly,  with  the  victoiioaB  En^^UBh  flag  flying  aft  UnAJ 
head.    This  was  the  last  triumph  <^  thia  gtau  ooiiimiadei^ib| 
had  sailed  and  foui^t  until  he  was  quite  wont  oat.     Ha  M^i 
his  BuooessM  ship  was  coming  into  Plymouth  Hafbar  arniMAi 
joyM  aodamations  of  the  people^  and  was  bmied  inatafeeialii^' 
minster  Abbey.     Not  to  lie  there^  long. 

Over  and  above  all  this^  Oliver  found  that  the  YAUBCMi^crM' 
estant  people  of  the  yaUeys  of  Lucerne^  were  inaolisiitly  tnitoi  ^ 
the  Catholic  powers,  and  were  even  pat  to  death  far  their  id|^ 
ion,  in  an  audacious  and  bloody  manner.  Inatantfy,  ha 
those  powers  that  this  was  a  thing  which  Protestant  v^n^/^^nA 
not  allow;  and  he  speedily  carried  his  pointy  through  the  ma^i 
his  great  name,  and  estabUshed  their  right  to  ironhip  God  iapM 
after  their  own  harmless  manner. 

Lastly,  his  En^^h  army  won  such  admintum  in  4|^itipg«tt 
the  French  against  the  Spaniaida^  that^  after  they  had  aBMM 
the  town  of  Dunkirk  together,  the  French  King  in  penon  gnsi 
up  to  the  En^ish,  that  it  might  be  a  tcdcen  to  them  of  their  nlilli 
and  valour. 

There  were  plots  enough  against  Oliver  among  the  fiantic  it 
ligionists  (who  called  themselves  Fifth  Monarchy  Men),  and  smoe; 
the  disappointed  Republicans.  He  had  a  difficult  game  to  pfatf, 
for  the  Royalists  were  always  ready  to  side  with  either  pai^ 
against  him.  The  '*  King  over  the  water,"  too,  as  Charies  w 
called,  had  no  scruples  about  plotting  with  any  one  against  Ui 
life;  although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  willing 
have  married  one  of  his  daughters,  if  Oliver  would  have  bad  nek 
a  son-in-law.  There  was  a  certain  Colonel  Saxby  of  the  itibt, 
once  a  great  supporter  of  Oliver's  but  now  turned  against  him,  wb» 
was  a  grievous  trouble  to  him  through  all  this  part  of  his  career; 
and  who  came  and  went  between  the  discontented  in  England  asd 
Spain,  and  Charles  who  put  himself  in  alliance  with  Spain  os 
being  thrown  off  by  France.  This  man  died  in  prison  at  last; 
but  not  until  there  had  been  very  serious  plots  between  the  Royil- 
ists  and  Republicans,  and  an  actual  rising  of  them  in  Fingf**^ 
when  they  burst  into  the  city  of  Salisbuiy  on  a  Sunday  njglit» 
seized  the  judges  who  were  going  to  hold  the  assizes  there  next 
day,  and  would  have  hanged  them  but  for  the  merciful  objectiooi 
of  the  more  temperate  of  their  number.  Oliver  was  so  vigofoai 
and  shrewd  that  he  soon  put  this  revolt  down,  as  he  did  most  otiiff 
conspiracies ;  and  it  was  well  for  one  of  its  chief  managers  —  that 
same  Lord  Wilmot  who  had  assisted  in  Charles's  flight,  and  nu 
now  Eakl  of  Rochester  —  that  he  made  his  escape.  Olivei 
seemed  to  have  eyea  and  «ax^  ^n^t^\v<&\^^  ^sA  ^m!»xc»1  auch  loiiieti 
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or  informatioD  as  hia  enemiea  little  dreamed  of.  There  wu  a 
chosen  body  of  six  persons,  called  the  Sealed  Knot,  who  were  in 
the  cloarat  and  moat  secret  confidence  of  Charlee.  Olie  of  the  fore- 
most of  these  veiy  men,  a  Sir  Riihard  Willis,  reported  to  OUtct 
everTtbing  that  passed  among  them,  and  bad  two  hundred  a  year 
for  it. 

HiLKH  S^'VDARCOWB,  also  of  the  old  anny,  was  another  cod- 
Kpirator  against  the  Protector.  He  ui<l  a  roan  named  C'Bnt, 
bribed  one  of  bis  Life  Guards  to  let  them  hare  good  notice  when 
he  was  going  out  —  intending  to  shoot  him  from  a  window.  But, 
owing  eitber  to  his  caution  or  his  good  fortune,  they  could  never 
get  an  aim  at  him.  DisappoiDted  in  this  design,  they  got  into 
the  chapel  in  Whitehall,  with  a  basketful  of  combustibles,  which 
were  to  explode  by  means  of  a  slow  match  in  six  hours ;  then,  in 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  fire,  they  hoped  to  kill  Oliver.  But, 
the  Life  Guardsman  himself  disclosed  this  plot;  and  they  were 
•eiied,  and  Miles  died  (or  killed  himself  in  prison)  a  little  while 
before  he  was  ordered  for  execution.  A  few  such  plotters  Oliver 
caused  to  be  beheaded,  a  few  more  to  be  hanged,  and  many 
more,  including  those  who  rose  in  arms  against  him,  to  be  sent  as 
■laves  to  the  West  Indies.  If  he  were  rigid,  be  was  impartial  too^ 
in  asserting  the  laws  of  England.  When  a  Portuguese  nobleman, 
the  l»t>ther  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  killed  a  London  citizen 
in  mistake  for  another  man  with  whom  he  had  had  a  quarrel, 
Oliver  caused  him  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  of  Englishmen  and 
foreigners,  ami  hail  him  executed  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  all 
the  ambassadors  in  London. 

One  of  Oliver's  own  friends,  the  Duke  of  Ouienburor,  in  send- 
ing him  a  present  of  six  fine  coach-horses,  was  very  near  doing  more 
to  please  the  Royalists  than  all  the  plotters  put  t'other.  One 
day,  Oliver  went  with  bis  coach,  drawn  by  these  six  horses,  into 
Hyde  Park,  to  dine  with  his  secretary  and  some  of  his  other  gentle- 
men under  the  trees  there.  After  dinner,  being  merry,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  put  his  friends  inside  and  to  drive  them  homo : 
a  postilion  riding  one  of  the  foremost  horses,  as  the  custom  was. 
On  account  of  Oliver's  being  too  free  with  the  whip,  the  six  fine 
horses  went  off  at  a  galop,  the  postilion  got  thrown,  and  OlivCT 
fell  upon  the  roach-pole  and  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by  hit 
own  pistol,  which  got  entangled  with  his  clothes  in  the  hamcn, 
and  went  off.  He  was  dragged  some  distance  by  the  foot,  until 
his  foot  came  out  of  the  shoe,  and  then  he  came  safely  to  the 
ground  under  the  broad  body  of  the  coach,  and  was  very  little  the 
wone.  The  gentlemen  inside  were  onlj  braised,  ud  ^>k  ^wsub^ 
tented  people  of  all  parties  wen  mocb  d^f^^cAnXJc^ 
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The  rest  of  the  hiMtoiy  of  the  Protectonte  of  Oliver  Grand 
is  a  hietoTj  of  his  Parliamenta.  Hie  fint  one  not  plwMing  haii 
all,  he  waited  until  the  five  monthe  were  oat^  and  then  dinM 
it.  The  next  was  better  suited  to  his  yiewB  ;  and  firam  tlMt  k 
desired  to  get — if  he  eonld  with  safety  to  himodf — the  tillitf 
King.  He  had  had  this  in  his  mind  some  time :  whether  beoB 
he  thought  that  the  En^^Ush  peoi^  being  more  used  to  fteiill^ 
were  more  likely  to  obey  it;  or  wheUier  beeanae  he  reality  ^""^ 
to  be  a  king  himsd^  and  to  leave  the  snooeaaion  to  tibat  iifli  ■ 
his  fiunily,  is  far  from  dear.  He  was  alreaity  aa  h^gh,  in 
and  in  all  the  world,  as  he  would  ever  be^  and  I  doubt  if  hs 
for  the  mere  name.  However,  a  imhP^»  called  the  "  Humhls  M- 
tion  and  Advice,"  was  presented  to  Urn  by  the  Hoose  of  fhrmwin 
praying  him  to  take  a  high  title  and  to  i^^xnnt  hla  ■aoesHL 
That  he  would  have  taken  the  title  of  King  there  ia  no  donhC^  kk 
for  the  strong  opposition  of  the  army.  This  induced  him  to  f» 
bear,  and  to  assent  only  to  the  other  points  of  the  petition.  Ufa 
which  occasion  there  was  another  grand  show  in  WertauBilv 
Hall,  when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Oommons  formal^  ii- 
vested  him  with  a  purple  robe  lined  with  ermine,  and  piesentd 
him  with  a  splendidly  bound  Bible,  and  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  la 
hand.  The  next  time  the  Parliament  met,  he  called  a  Home  d 
Lords  of  sixty  members,  as  the  petition  gave  him  power  to  do; 
but  as  that  Parliament  did  not  please  him  either,  and  would  not 
proceed  to  the  business  of  the  country,  he  jumped  into  a  coadi  m 
morning,  took  six  Guards  with  him,  and  sent  them  to  tiie  ligbl' 
about.  I  wish  this  had  been  a  warning  to  Parliamente  to  avoii 
long  speeches,  and  do  more  work. 

It  was  the  month  of  August,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ii^ 
eight,  when  Oliver  Cromweirs  favourite  daughter,  Euzabbi 
Clatpole  (who  had  lately  lost  her  youngest  son),  lay  veiy  % 
and  his  mind  was  greatly  troubled,  because  he  loved  her  desrij. 
Another  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Lord  FALooifBiifl» 
another  to  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  he  had  midB 
his  son  Richard  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Upper  House.  B0 
was  very  kind  and  loving  to  them  all,  being  a  good  father  and  a 
good  husband,  but  he  loved  this  daughter  the  best  of  the  hnalj, 
and  went  down  to  Hampton  Court  to  see  her,  and  could  haidfy  be 
induced  to  stir  from  her  sick  room  until  she  died.  Although  bs 
religion  had  been  of  a  gloomy  kind,  his  disposition  had  been  alw^ 
cheerful.  He  had  been  fond  of  music  in  his  home,  and  had  kefit 
open  table  once  a  week  for  all  officers  of  the  army  not  bdow  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  had  always  preserved  in  his  house  a  qpad 
sensible  dignity.    H.<^  ^xicovixtij^g^  tc^kxi  qC  ^^\ua  and  lAarniy^  aid 
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loved  to  h&ve  them  about  biin.  Uilton  was  one  of  bU  greftt 
frienda.  He  was  good  humuurcd  too,  with  the  nolulity,  whoM 
dresses  and  nuuitiere  were  very  different  from  his;  and  to  show 
tbem  what  good  information  he  had,  ho  would  aometimea  jokinglj 
tell  them  when  they  were  Ida  guesta,  where  they  had  last  drunk 
the  health  of  the  "  King  over  the  water,"  and  would  recommend 
them  to  be  more  priyate  (if  they  could)  another  time.  But  he 
had  lived  in  busy  times,  had  borne  the  weight  of  heavy  State 
afiairs,  and  hod  often  gone  in  fear  of  his  life.  Ho  was  ill  of  the 
gout  and  ague ;  and  when  the  death  of  his  beloved  child  came 
upon  him  in  addition,  he  aank,  never  to  raise  his  head  again.  He 
told  his  physicians  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  that  the  Lord 
had  aasured  him  that  he  was  not  to  die  in  that  illnesa,  and  that  he 
would  certainly  get  better.  This  was  only  his  sick  &ocy,  for  on 
the  third  of  September,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  the  day  of  the  year  which  be  called  hia 
fortunate  day,  he  died,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  bis  age.  He  bad 
been  delirious,  and  hod  Iain  insensible  some  hours,  but  he  had 
been  overheard  to  murmur  a  very  good  prayer  the  day  before. 
The  whole  country  lamented  bis  deutb.  If  you  want  to  know  the 
real  worth  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  his  real  services  to  his  country, 
you  can  hardly  do  better  than  compare  England  under  him,  with 
England  under  Charles  the  Sbconu. 

He  had  appointed  fats  son  Richard  to  succeed  bim,  and  after  then 
had  been,  at  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,  a  lying  in  state  more 
splendid  than  sensible  —  as  all  such  vanities  uSier  death  are,  I  think 
—  Richard  became  Lord  Protector.  He  was  an  amiable  countiy 
gentleman,  but  bad  none  of  his  father's  great  genius,  and  was  quite 
unfit  for  such  a  poet  in  such  a  storm  of  parties.  Richard's  Protec- 
torate, which  only  lastixl  a  year  and  a  holi^  is  a  history  of  quarrela 
between  the  officers  of  the  army  and  the  Parliament,  and  between 
the  officers  among  themselves;  and  of  a  growing  discontent  among 
the  people,  who  hod  far  too  many  long  sermons  and  &r  too  few 
amusements,  and  wanted  a  change.  At  last,  General  Honk  got 
the  army  well  into  his  own  honils,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  a 
secret  plan  be  seems  to  have  cntertaine<l  from  the  time  of  Ulivcr's 
death,  declared  for  the  King's  cause.  He  did  not  do  this  openly ; 
but,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  one  of  the  members 
for  Devonshire,  strongly  advocatMl  tlie  proposals  of  one  Sib  Johm 
Okkknville,  who  came  to  the  House  with  a  letter  from  Cbarlea, 
dated  fh>m  Breda,  and  with  whom  be  bod  previously  been  in  secret 
communication.  There  had  been  plots  and  counterplots,  and  a  re- 
call of  the  last  membere  of  the  Long  Parliament,  «»i  ^  «e^  A 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  nsinga  of  the  %o^«lute  "CoaX.  ^«x«  ^s«&fe 
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too  Boon ;  and  most  men  being  tired  oat^  uid  there  beii^  bocmH I 
head  the  oountiy  now  great  Oliver  was 'dead,  it  was  raadi^ipiil 
to  welcome  Charles  Stuart    Some  of  the  wiser  and  better  nafta  I 
said  —  what  was  moat  tnie — that  in  tiie  letter  from  Bndi^hl 
gave  no  real  promise  to  govern  wdl,  and  that  it  would  be  Mfel 
make  him  pledge  himself  beforehand  as  to  what  he  ahanld  be  kail 
to  do  for  the  bcfloeftt  of  the  kingdom.    Mbnkaaid,  however  it  lal  I 
be  all  right  when  he  came,  and  he  could  not  come  too  aooa.        I 
So,  eveiybody  foond  out  all  in  a  mommt  that  tibe  eoant^airfl 
be  prosperous  and  happy,  having  another  Stuart  to  oondeBMrikl 
reign  over  it ;  and  thore  was  a  prodigioaa  firing  off  of  giii%  |^] 
ing  of  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and  tiuowing  up  of  cifSL   Ih] 
people  drank  the  ling's  health  bgr  thousands  in  the  open  bImI(  I 
and  everybody  rejoiced.    Down  came  the  Arms  of  the  GaHB» 
wealth,  np  went  the  Royal  Arms  instead,  and  out  oame  the  prifcj 
money.    Fifty  thousand  pounds  for  the  King^  ten  thouaaad  pnaA 
for  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  fm  ttmn^Mni  pooadi  ir  la 
brother  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.    Piayers  fiir  these  gnemaStHb  j 
were  put  up  in  all  the  churehes ;  commissionere  were  sent  to  Holhsl 
(which  suddenly  found  out  that  Charles  was  a  great  num^  and  thtf 
it  loved  him)  to  invite  the  King  home ;  Monk  and  the  KeatiA 
grandees  went  to  Dover,  to  kneel  down  before  him  as  he  hadei 
He  kissed  and  embraced  Monk,  made  him  ride  in  the  coadi  wA 
himself  and  his  brothers,  came  on  to  London  amid  wonderful  8hciifc> 
ings,  and  passed  through  the  army  at  Blackheath  on  the  twenty-niMl 
of  May  (his  birthday),  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  ai 
sixty.     Greeted  by  splendid  dinners  under  tents,  by  flags  and  Uf- 
estry  streaming  from  all  the  houses,  by  delighted  crowds  in  all  th 
streets,  by  troops  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  rich  dressesi  If 
City  companies,  train-bands,  drummers,  trumpeters,  the  great  Lai 
Mayor,  and  the  majestic  Aldermen,  the  King  went  on  to  WhitdiA 
On  entering  it,  be  commemorated  his  Restoration  with  the  joke  M 
it  really  would  seem  to  have  been  his  own  fault  that  he  had  Mt 
come  long  ago,  since  everybody  told  him  that  he  had  always 
for  him  with  all  his  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ENGLAND    UNDER   CHARLES   THE  SECOND,    CALLED   THE   MERRY 

MONARCH. 

There  never  were  such  profligate  times  in  England  as  under 
Charles  the  Second.  Whenever  you  sec  his  portrait,  with  his 
swarthy  ill-looking  face  and  great  nose,  you  may  fancy  him  in  his 
Court  at  Whitehall,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  very  worst  vaga- 
bonds in  the  kingdom  (though  they  were  lords  and  ladies),  drink- 
ing, gambling,  indulging  in  vicious  conversation,  and  committing 
every  kind  of  profligate  excess.  It  has  been  a  fashion  to  call 
Charles  the  Second  "  The  Merry  Monarch."  Let  me  try  to  give 
you  a  general  idea  of  some  of  the  merry  things  that  were  done,  in 
the  merry  days  when  this  merry  gentleman  sat  upon  his  meny 
throne,  in  merry  England. 

The  first  merry  proceeding  was  —  of  course  —  to  declare  that 
he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the  noblest  kings  that 
ever  shone,  like  the  blessed  sun  itself,  on  this  benighted  earth* 
The  next  merry  and  pleasant  piece  of  business  was,  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  humblest  manner,  to  give  him  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  to  settle  upon  him  for  life  that 
old  disputed  tonnage  and  poundage  which  had  been  so  bravely 
fought  for.  Then,  General  Monk,  being  made  Earl  op  Albe- 
marle, and  a  few  other  Royalists  simibrly  rewarded,  the  law  went 
to  work  to  sec  wliat  was  to  be  done  to  those  persons  (they  were 
called  Regicides)  who  had  been  concerned  in  making  a  martyr  of 
the  late  King.  Ten  of  these  were  merrily  executed  ;  that  is  to 
say,  six  of  the  judges,  one  of  the  council.  Colonel  Hacker  and 
another  oflicer  who  had  commanded  the  Guards,  and  Hugh  Peters, 
a  preacher  who  had  preached  against  the  martyr  with  all  his  heart. 
These  executions  were  so  extremely  merry,  that  every  horrible 
circumstance  which  Cromwell  had  abandoned  was  revivoti  with 
appalling  cruelty.  The  hearts  of  the  sufferers  were  torn  out  of 
their  living  bodies ;  their  bowels  were  burned  before  their  faces ; 
the  executioner  cut  jokes  to  the  next  victim,  a.H  he  nibUnl  his  filthy 
hands  together,  that  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  last ;  and 
the  heads  of  the  dead  were  drawn  on  sledges  with  the  living  to  the 
place  of  suffering.  Still,  even  so  merry  a  monan^h  could  nqt  force 
one  of  these  dying  men  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done.  Nay,  the  most  memorable  thing  said  among  them  was,  that 
if  the  thing  were  to  do  again  they  woidd  do  it 

Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had  furnished  the  evidence  ai^\vA.\.  ^^\.^c«l- 
ford,  and  was  one  of  the  roost  stauncVi  ot  \Xi^  '^VciXXvcASiiKs 

2t 
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tricil,   foiiii'l  K'i'lty.  ami  onlercil  fur  oxccutiun.      Wlien  Li 

u|Nin  till'  -iiiitli-lil  on  Tt>wcr  Hill,  after  conducting  his  on 
i'l'  witli  Knnt  {lou'tT.  hh  notes  of  what  he  had  meant  to  tar  K 
|i<'i>pli.'  wiTL'  turn  iiwiiy  from  hiiu,  and  the  drums  and  tnimpeif 

ovilcrcil  til  irnmul  lustily  and  drown  Wu  voice ;  for,  the  pcc^ple 
U't'n  sii  iiiiii'li  iniiiri's^'d  by  what  the  Regicides  hud  (alml; 
'A'itli  tlii'ir  la^'t  bii'^ith,  that  it  was  the  cuHtom  now,  to  havc 
liiims  ;iiiil  iriiiiii>fts  ulways  under  the  w-affuM,  ready  to  strike 

^'iltll'  Siiid  till  more  than  this :  "  It  is  a  IxmI  caaec  wbii^k 
<  <i  brar  till'  wiinls  uf  a  dying  man  i "  and  bravely  died. 
iusr  TiuTry  si'.ni's  were  auweedcil  by  annther,  perhaps  evrt 
!<]'.  On  ili>- ;iiitiiv<'i>iar}- of  the  lat<.-  King s  ileatli,  the  bodies 
iliviT  CroniWi'll,  Irvton,  and  BnuUhaw  were  torn  out  of  their 
.-.-  iri  Wi'stiiiiiist.r  Abhoy,  dragged  to  Tyburn,  banged  there  on 
ll..ws:ill  .I:iy  l.-ii;:,  ;ind  then  bfhfatled."  Imagine  the  head  of 
'T  (.'riiiiiwi'll  si't  ii{Hm  a  jiole  to  be  stared  at  bya  brutal  crowd 
.IK'  iirwiiuiii  wiiiild  have  dureil  to  look  the  living  Oliver  in  tb<> 

I'T  li:ilt'  a  iiHUiLi'iit :  Think,  atler  ycu  liave  reuil  this  reiga 
t  l',iigl:iiid  w;is  uinUr  Oliver  C'roin»tll  who  was  torn  out  of  hi* 
t'.  Mid  Hh:it  it  WHS  under  thid  merry  monareli  who  sold  it,  like 
TIT  .Tuilas,  oviT  ami  over  again. 

I"  .■iiursf.  till'  ri'iniiins  of  Olivera  wife  and  daughter  were  out 
'  .i]iiirfi  I'itlicr,  tlidugh  they  bad  been  most  en'cUent  women. 
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of  each  other,  of  emall-pos.  His  rcMnaining  sister,  the  Princess 
Uenrictta,  married  the  Duke  or  Orleams,  the  brother  of  Locis 
THE  Fourteenth,  King  of  France.  His  brother  Jaurs,  Duke 
OP  YnRK,  was  made  High  Atlmiral,  and  by-anil-bye  became  a  Catho- 
Uc.  He  was  a  gloomy  sullen  bilious  sort  of  man,  with  a  remark- 
able partiality  for  the  ugliest  women  in  the  country.  He  married, 
under  very  discreditable  circumstances,  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Olakenix>»,  then  the  King's  principal  minister  —  not  at 
all  a  delicate  minister  cither,  but  doing  much  of  the  dirty  work 
of  a  very  dirty  palace.  It  became  important  now  that  the  King 
himself  should  be  married;  and  divers  foreign  Honarehs,  not  Ter7 
particular  about  the  character  of  their  son-in-law,  proposed  their 
daughters  to  him.  The  Kind  of  PoBTiHiAL  offered  his  daughter, 
Catherine  oe  Brakanza,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  French  King,  who  was  farourable  to  that  match, 
offered  a  loan  of  another  fifty  thousand.  The  King  of  Spain,  on 
the  other  bond,  offered  any  one  out  of  a  dozen  of  Princesses,  and 
otiier  hopra  of  gain.  But  the  ready  money  carried  the  day,  and 
Catherine  came  orer  in  state  to  her  merry  marriage. 

The  whole  Court  was  a  great  flaunting  crowd  of  debauched  men 
and  shameless  women  ;  and  Catherine's  meny  husband  insulted  and 
outraged  her  in  every  possible  way,  until  she  consented  to  receive 
those  worthless  creatures  aa  her  very  good  friends,  and  to  degrade 
herself  by  their  companionship.  A  Mrm.  Paljikr,  whom  the  King 
made  Lady  Castlekaine,  and  afterwards  Difche.-w  of  Clevk- 
utKD,  wa«  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  bad  women  about  the 
Court,  and  had  great  influence  with  the  King  nearly  all  through 
his  reign.  Another  merry  lady  named  Moll  Davii^  a  dancer  at 
the  theatre,  was  afterwards  her  rival.  So  was  Nei.i.  fJwYN,  first 
on  orange  girl  and  then  an  actress,  who  really  had  good  in  her,  and 
c»f  whcan  one  of  the  worst  things  1  know  is,  that  actually  she  docs 
aeem  to  have  been  fond  of  the  King.  The  first  Duke  of  St. 
Ai^ANs  was  this  iironge  girl's  child.  In  like  manner  the  son  of 
a  merry  waiting-Iaily,  whom  the  King  created  Dulheh-s  of  PorT8- 
MOiTTH,  became  the  Dt^KR  of  Uiiiimonu.  Upon  the  whole  it  is 
not  so  bad  a  thing  to  be  a  commoner. 

The  Meny  Monarch  was  so  exceedingly  merry  among  these  merry 
ladies,  and  some  equally  merry  {and  eqiuUly  in&mous)  lords  and 
gentlemen,  that  he  soon  got  through  his  liundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  then,  by  way  of  raising  a  little  pocket-money,  made  a  merry 
bargain.  He  sold  Dunkirlc  to  the  Fivmh  King  for  five  millions  of 
livres.  When  I  think  of  the  dignity  to  which  (thver  Cromwell 
raised  Enghind  in  the  eyca  of  fonign  powers,  anil  when  I  tkink.  «* 
the  maooer  in  which  he  gained  for  EngliuiA  ^^\s  t^T)  \M.^\'^'^ 
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am  much  Inclined  to  coiisiiler  that  if  tbe  Merry  Monarch.  )| 
mndc  to  follow  bis  father  for  tliis  netion,  he  would  hmn 
liis  Just  deserts. 

Though  be  was  like  his  lather  in  none  of  that  fatha 
qualities,  he  waa  like  him  in  being  worthy  of  no  tnisL 
sent  that  letter  to  the  Pftrtiament,  from  Brpda,  he  did4 
promise  that  all  aineerc  religious  opinions  should  be  r  _  ~--_^ 
he  was  no  sooner  firm  in  hia  power  than  he  eonacnted  to  Oob  • 
t)ie  woret  Acts  of  Parliament  ever  passed.  Utider  this  Ikw,  ercm 
miiui<1«r  who  shoiibl  not  give  hja  solemn  nsscnt  to  the  PrHjcr-Boik. 
bj'  n  certain  day,  wtis  declared  tu  be  a  minister  bo  lon^r,  and  to  kt^ 
deprived  of  his  chureh.  The  coneequeJiee  of  this  was  that  a 
two  thousand  honest  men  were  token  from  their  oangregMtodi^aiJ 
rc'liirtxl  to  dire  poverty  and  tlistrms.  It  was  followed  hf  aa 
outnigeons  law,  called  the  Conventicle  Act,  t^  which  U17  f 
above  tbe  age  of  sixteen  who  was  present  at  any  religious  u 
not  according  to  the  Prayej-Eook,  w»a  to  be  imprisoned  three  m 
for  the  fint  offence.,  six  for  tbe  second,  and  to  be  tnuspartMl  fe' 
tiic  third.  This  Act  dlone  filled  the  prisons,  which  wer«  then  laaat 
dreadful  dungeons,  to  overflowing. 

The  Covenantera  in  Scotland  tuul  already  {and  no  better.     A 
hisi'  Parliament,  uaually  kooim  as  tbe  Drunken  ParUaatcnt,  ■ 

i'i>imi-riuf!nri>  of  its  nrinnna)  mpintMirs  hHiic  fteldoni  sohpr.   haH  Ikm  . 
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four  admirals,  and  scrrn  thouiaod  mon.     But,  the  Engliah  on  shore 
were  in  no  mood  of  exultation  when  they  heard  the  news. 

For,  this  wbs  the  year  and  the  time  of  the  Givat  Plague  in 
London.  Diirin;;  the  winter  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
Bixty-four  it  h:id  been  whispered  about,  that  some  few  people  Ixad 
died  here  and  there  of  the  disease  railed  the  Plague,  in  some  of 
the  unwholtsome  suburbs  around  London.  NewH  was  not  pub- 
lished at  that  time  as  it  is  now,  and  some  people  believed  these 
rumours,  and  some  disbelieved  them,  and  tliej  were  soon  forgotten. 
But,  in  the  month  of  May,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty^fivc, 
it  began  to  be  said  all  over  the  town  that  the  disease  had  burst  out 
with  great  violence  in  Saint  Giles's,  and  that  the  people  were  dying 
in  great  numbers.  This  soon  turned  out  to  be  awfully  true.  The 
roads  out  of  London  were  choked  up  by  people  emlcavouring  to 
UMtpc  from  the  infecteil  city,  and  large  sums  were  paid  for  any 
kind  of  conveyance.  The  disease  soon  spread  so  fast,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  shut  up  the  houses  in  which  sick  people  were,  and  to 
cut  them  off  from  communication  with  the  living.  Every  one  of 
these  houses  was  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  door  with  a  red 
cross,  and  the  wonls.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us !  The  streets 
were  all  descrtol,  grass  grew  in  the  public  ways,  and  there  was 
a  dreadful  silence  in  the  air.  When  night  cnmc  on,  dismal  rum- 
blings used  to  be  heard,  and  these  were  t!ie  wheels  of  the  death- 
carts,  attended  by  men  with  veiled  faces  and  holding  cloths  to 
their  mouths,  who  rang  doleful  bells  and  eried  in  a  loud  and  sol- 
emn voice,  "  Bring  out  your  dead  !  "  The  corpses  put  into  these 
carts  were  buried  hy  torchlight  in  great  pits ;  no  service  being  per- 
formed over  them  ;  ail  men  being  afraid  to  stay  for  a  moment  on 
the  brink  of  the  ghastly  graves.  In  the  general  fear,  children  ran 
ftway  from  their  parentis  and  parents  frvni  their  cliildren.  Some 
who  were  taken  ill,  died  alone,  and  without  any  liclp.  Some  were 
Blabbed  or  strangled  by  hired  nurses  who  robbed  them  of  oil  their 
money,  and  stole  the  very  beds  on  which  they  by.  Some  went 
mad,  dropped  from  the  windows,  ran  through  the  streets,  and  in 
their  pain  and  fnn/.y  flung  thernsclve.i  into  the  river. 

These  were  not  nil  the  horruni  of  the  time.  The  wicked  and  dis- 
solute, in  wild  desperation,  sat  in  the  taverns  singing  roaring  songs, 
and  were  stricken  as  they  drank,  and  went  out  and  died.  The  fear- 
ful and  superatitiouM  i^ersuwlcd  themselves  tluit  they  saw  mipcr- 
natoral  sights  —  burning  swonls  in  the  sky,  gigantic  arms  and  darts. 
Othen  pretended  that  at  nights  vast  crowdn  of  ghiwts  walked  round 
•  *  tli«  diamal  pits.  One  madman,  nuked,  and  carrying  a  bra- 

Img  cools  ujMin  his  head,  stalked  tVvTOa^^c  «wv»>»., 
he  wu  a  Pniphet,  euTnm\i>«.\cin«>\  \o  ft,*;\tf»vci«»  "^o* 
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:■■■  of  tht'  Lord  on  wirkoii  London.  Anutber  alwan  wect 
f;  I,  fxi'liiiiiiin^,  ■'  Vcl  fiirty  ilavii,  and  London  shall  bi'  dt- 
A  tliinl  :iwuki'  tin-  ctlim's  in  the  disinal  etnvt&  U 
■  i  1.T  .i;iy.  itTid  ni.TU-  Iht  I.IoihI  of  the  si.-k  run  cold,  by  cali- 
itiii'^-^intly,  ill  u  i.Iec|i  Iiiiarsc  voice,  "O,  the  great  and  dnaJ- 

UL-ii  tin-  timnllis  nf  Jnly  iind  August  and  September,  tb. 
'i  i^nic  Tiisi'd  iii'iro  iind  more.  Great  fires  were  lighted  in 
■  ■:-,  in  tlif  liojk'  of  I'topping  tlie  infcL-tion  ;  but  there  wa.-  n 

;  r:iin  t.K^..  and  it  K-at  the  fires  out.     At  liist,  the  winls 

;-iiiilly  ari--*  at  tliiit  time  of  the  year  whicli  is  called  tl: 

.  when  day  and  ni^-ht  are  of  equal  length  all  over  tbo  wori'l 

I'liiw.iiml  to  I'urify  tlio  wretched  town.    The  deatha  bepr. 

I-.',  ilie  red  iri»:M  s  slowly  to  disappear,  the  fugitives  to  rt- 

-.'    Ai'<\t!'  to  ojH'ii.  [i!de  frightened  taeea  to  be  seen  in  th< 

'rin-  I'lii^rui'  liiiii  liix'n  in  every  part  of  England,  bill  i:: 

!  iinwliole^'oiiic  Luiulon  it  had  killed  one  hundred  tltoufosi 

i.:-  lime,  the  Merry  ^lonarch  was  as  merry  as  ever,  and  a* 
"  :i-i  i-viT.  All  this  time,  the  debaueheil  lirds  and  gentle- 
'.  till'  sli.iin'''less  Indies  ibneed  and  gamiJ  and  ilrank.  ami 
■  ;itrd  .■»!■  aiiotlHT,  ni'ivnling  to  their  merrj'  ways.     A' 
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three  days.  The  nights  were  lighter  than  the  days ;  \a  the  day- 
time there  was  an  immense  cloud  of  smoke,  and  in  the  night-time 
there  was  a  great  t«wer  of  fire  mounting  up  into  the  sky,  which 
lighted  the  whole  country  landscape  for  ten  miles  round.  Showen 
of  hot  ashes  rose  into  the  air  and  fell  on  distant  places  ;  fljring 
B)iiu-ks  carried  the  contlagration  to  great  distances,  and  kindled  it  in 
twenty  new  epots  at  a  time  ;  church  steeples  fell  down  with  tre- 
mendous crashes  ;  houses  crumhled  into  cinders  by  the  hundred  and 
the  thousand.  The  summer  hod  been  intensely  hot  and  dry,  the 
streets  were  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  wood  and 
plasbir.  Nothing  could  stop  tho  tremendous  fire,  but  the  want  of 
more  houses  to  bum  ;  nor  did  it  stop  until  the  whole  way  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple  Bar  was  a  desert,  componeii  of  the  ashes  of  thir- 
teen tliuiisatid  housei)  nnd  eighty-nine  churches. 

This  was  a  terrible  visitation  at  the  time,  ami  oecasioned  great 
luM  and  suffering  to  the  two  hundred  thouKsnd  humt-«ut  people, 
who  were  obligiil  to  lie  in  the  fielila  under  the  open  night  aky,  or 
in  hastily-made  huts  of  mnU  and  straw,  while  the  lanes  and  roads 
were  rendered  impassable  by  carta  wliiuii  had  broken  down  as  they 
tried  to  save  their  gowls.  But  the  Fire  was  a  great  blesiing  to  the 
City  afterwards,  for  it  aroae  from  its  ruins  very  much  irapruved  — 
built  more  regularly,  more  widely,  more  cleanly  and  carefully,  and 
therefore  much  more  healthily.  It  might  be  far  more  healthy  than 
it  is,  but  there  ore  some  people  in  it  still  —  even  now,  st  this  time, 
nearly  two  hundred  yeare  later  —  so  selfish,  so  pig-headed,  and  so 
ignorant,  that  1  doubt  if  even  another  Great  Fire  would  warm  them 
up  to  do  their  duty. 

The  Catholics  were  accused  of  having  wilfully  set  London  in 
fiamcs  ;  one  poor  Frenchman,  who  had  been  mad  for  years,  even  ac- 
cused himself  of  having  with  his  own  hand  fired  the  first  house. 
There  is  no  rcanonahlc  doubt,  however,  that  the  fire  waa  accidental. 
An  inscription  on  the  Monument  long  attributed  it  to  the  Catholitit ; 
but  it  ia  removed  now,  and  was  always  a  malicious  and  stupid 
untruth. 

Second  Paet. 

That  the  Herry  Monarch  might  be  very  merry  indeed,  in  the 
meny  times  when  his  people  were  suffering  under  pestilence  and 
fire,  he  drank  and  gambled  and  flung  away  among  his  fiivourites 
the  money  which  the  Parliament  hod  voted  for  the  war.  The  con- 
aequence  of  this  waa  that  the  stout-hearted  English  saiion  were 
merrily  starring  of  want,  and  dying  in  the  streets  ;  while  the  Dutch, 
under  tbeir  admirals  De  Witt  and  Db  Kuyter,  canv«  vato  ^!aK> 
river  Thames,  and  up  the  river  Uedway  m  ^t  «»  \SV!!»k,\»».'««^ 
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ii-  ;:iinnl-ships,  eilcncc^  the  veak  batteries,  and  did  what  they  vouU 
•  I'f.v  Knglinh  cuast  fur  ^ix  whole  weeks.  Most  of  the  English  ship* 
i:it  ituilil  have  prevrnteO  them  had  neither  powder  nor  ahol  on 
i.iip'l  :  in  this  merry  rcign,  public  officers  made  themselves  ms  men; 
-  tilt'  King  dill  nitli  tlio  public  money  ;  and  when  it  was  eatnuted 

>  i],<'iii  to  speiiil  in  national  defences  or  preparations,  they  pot  it 
■A-'  their  owni  pockets  with  the  merriest  grace  in  the  world. 

bird  Clarendon  liad,  by  this  time,  riq  as  long  a  course  as  is 
■iiiiilly  allotted  to  the  unscnipulous  ministers  of  bad  kings.  H« 
■■.i<  Liiiiieachod  by  his  political  opponents,  but  unsuccessfully.  Tbe 
MVi  then  commanded  him  to  with<lraw  from  England  and  retire 

>  I'r.'iui'e,  which  lie  did,  after  defending  himself  in  writing.  He 
;i-^  iL'>  great  loss  at  home,  and  died  abroad  some  seven  years  after- 

I'liiTc  then  came  into  power  a  ministry  callcii  the  Cabal  Ministrr, 
. .  jiLNi-  it  was  compiisiil  of  Lord  Clifford,  the  Earl  of  Asus^ 
<'\.  the  Dike  hf  l^irKiN'cHASi  (a  great  rascal,  and  the  King's 
i.-t  jiowcrfiil  fiivuurite).  Lord  Ashley,  and  the  Di-ke  of  Lai- 
I  Kim.f:,  V.  A.  B.  A.  I..  An  the  French  wore  making  conquests  in 
l.'iii'li'rs,  the  lirst  Cabal  proceeding  was  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
'iil'h,  for  uniting  widi  Spain  to  oppose  the  French.  It  was  no 
made  than  the   Merrv  Mon^m-li,  n-lir>  nlways  \vaDH?d  lo  get 
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of  age ;  but  he  woa  brave,  cool,  intrepid,  and  wise.  His  father  had 
been  eo  detestcti  that,  upon  hU  de&th,  the  Dutch  bad  aboliahed  the 
nuthurity  to  which  thie  son  would  have  otherwise  Buc<%eded  (Stodt- 
huhier  it  was  callfd),  and  placed  the  chief  power  in  the  hands  of 
JoirN  BE  Witt,  who  educated  this  young  prince.  Now,  the  Prince 
bi-oiroc  very  popular,  and  .loho  de  Witt'a  brother  Cornbuus  wu 
sentenced  to  banishment  on  a  false  accusation  of  conspiring  to  kill 
him.  Juhn  went  to  the  prison  wliere  he  was,  to  take  him  awsj  to 
exile,  in  his  roach  ;  and  a  great  mob  who  collected  on  the  occasiun, 
then  and  there  cniellj  murdered  both  the  brothers.  This  left  the 
goTcmment  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  who  was  really  the  choice 
of  the  nation  ;  and  from  this  time  he  cxcrclBcd  it  with  the  grcatcat 
vigour,  against  the  whole  power  of  France,  under  its  famous  gen- 
erals OoND^  and  Ti'RENNE,  and  in  support  of  the  Protestant  relig- 
ion. It  wiLS  full  seven  years  before  this  war  ended  in  a  treaty  of 
pence  made  at  Nimegncn,  and  its  details  would  occupy  a  very  cMi- 
Bulerable  spui-o.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  William  of  Orange  estab- 
lished a  famoiiH  character  with  the  whole  world ;  and  that  the 
Meny  Monarch,  adiling  to  and  improving  nn  liis  former  botieness, 
bound  himself  to  do  everything  the  King  of  France  liked,  and 
nothing  the  King  of  France  did  not  like,  for  a  pension  uf  one  hun- 
dretl  thousand  pounds  a  year,  whirh  was  afterwards  doubled.  Be- 
■tdes  this,  the  King  of  France,  by  means  of  his  corrupt  ambassador 
—  who  wrot«  accounts  of  his  proceedings  in  England,  which  are 
not  always  to  be  believed,  I  think  —  bought  our  Knglish  members 
of  Parliament,  as  he  wanted  them.  So,  in  point  of  fact,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  merry  reign,  the  King  of  France  waa 
the  real  King  of  this  country. 

But  there  was  a  better  time  to  come,  and  it  was  to  come  (though 
his  royal  uncle  little  thought  m)  through  that  very  William,  Prince 
of  Orange.  He  came  over  to  England,  i<aw  Mary,  the  elder  daugb- 
Ijt  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  marrieil  her.  We  shall  see  by-and-byo 
what  came  of  that  niarringt-,  and  why  it  is  never  to  he  forgotten. 

Tliis  daughter  was  a  Prot4-Mtjint,  but  her  mother  died  a  Catholic. 
She  and  her  sint<-r  Annk,  also  a  Prulestant,  wen'  the  only  surviv- 
ors of  eight  children.  Anne  afU-rwanin  married  (iKoiuik,  Pkisi'B 
OF  Dknxaek,  brother  to  the  King  of  that  country. 

Lest  you  should  do  the  Merry  Monarch  the  injustice  of  suppos- 
few  tbat  he  was  even  gooii  humoured  (except  when  he  had  every- 

<•  hit  own  way),  or  thitt  he  was  high  spirited  and  honourable, 

VMrtion  here  what  was  done  to  a  member  of  the  Bouse  of 

t  Sn  Jobs  Coventkv.     He  mode  a  remark  in  a  debate 

^.tbe  theatres,  which  gave  the  King  offunc^.    TW%:\-d.i 

I  Ua  illegitimate  son,  who  W\  Wu  >»ra.  "isw^,  'sA. 
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h1u>iii  be  bad  uuulc  Dvke  of  Monmouth,  to  teke  the  Mk^lt 
nil  m- vengeance.  To  wnjUf  bim  at  nij^t,  fifteen  uidmI  men  to (m^ 
Mil]  to  slit  his  Doecwith  n  penknife.  IJke matter,  like  ohul  Ha 
Kind's  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  etranglT-  nvpcdd 
of  Kitting  on  an  asBassin  to  munler  the  Dcke  OF  Osuond  as  k 
\\:\f  returning  home  &om  a  dinner  ;  and  that  duke's  efrintal  m, 
Liii;i>  OaaoKir,  was  bo  persuaded  of  his  guilt,  that  h«  eaid  to  him  at 
Ciiurt,  even  u  be  stood  beside  the  Kin^  "My  lord,  I  know  raj 
\\<-\\  that  yon  are  at  tbc  bottom  of  thi«  late  attempt  upno  mjGUiitt. 
Hill  1  give  you  wnrning,  if  he  crer  oaiu«  to  a  Tidout  rad,  lua  hloed 
sliiill  lie  upon  you,  and  whetevcr  I  meet  you  I  will  pistul  joa!  1 
will  dt  so,  thoug^h  I  find  you  Btanding behind  the  King's  ebftir;  «nl 
1  tr  II  you  this  in  hia  Majesty's  prraenue,  that  you  uuy  be  qoileMU* 
>if'  tLiy  doing  what  I  thrcsttin."     Those  were  merry  tiuiaa  jmIimI 

Tlioro  was  a  feUow  named  Blood,  who  was  seiaed  for  iml^^ 
\^itli  two  oomponions,  an  audacious  attempt  to  steal  tbo  crmra,  th« 
^liiU',  and  srcptrr,  from  the  place  when;  the  jewels  wei«  fcqp*  b 
til''  Towex.  This  rubber,  who  was  a  swaggering  raffian,  ieng 
Uikoii,  declared  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  endearaurad  t«  kil 
till'  Duke  c^Ormont],  utid  tliat  he  hod  toeant  to  kill  ibe  KiagbM^ 
but  wua  overawed  by  tlir  majesty  of  his  appearaniK,  when  he  nneht 
ntbirwiae  have  done  it  as  be  nwt  buthing  at  Batleraea.  TbeKiq 
\k\w-  but  an  ill-lookiiiK  fellow.  I  don't  bellera  n  word  of  lluL 
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and  be  [nwcrfiil  enough  to  ronfexn  what  a  rascnl  he  was.  Mean- 
time, tbi^  Kinj;;  of  PrHncc,  knowing  his  merry  pensioner  well,  in- 
trigued with  the  King'B  opponents  in  rurliamcnt,  as  well  as  with 
the  King  and  hin  frienda. 

The  fears  that  tlic  country  hod  of  the  Cutholic  religion  being 
restored,  if  the  l>uke  of  York  should  come  to  the  thrune,  and  the 
low  cunning  of  the  King  in  pretending  to  uharc  their  aliirms,  led 
to  some  very  terrible  results.  A  certain  Dk.  Tomje,  a  dull  clci^- 
mao  in  the  City,  fell  int^  the  hands  of  a  certain  Titus  Oatks,  a 
most  infomous  elianietcr,  who  pretended  tt>  have  octjuired  among 
the  Jesuits  abroad  a  knowledge  of  a  great  plot  for  the  murder  of 
the  King,  and  the  re-cstabtUhment  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Titua 
Oates,  being  pnxlureii  by  this  unlucky  Dr.  Tonjfe  and  solemnly 
examinctl  before  the  Council,  contrailietc<l  himiielf  in  a  thousand 
ways,  told  tlie  moHt  ridiculous  and  improbable  Rturien,  and  impli- 
cated CoLBMAH,  the  Secretary  of  the  Duchess  of  York.  Now, 
although  what  he  charged  against  Coleman  was  not  true,  and 
although  you  and  I  know  very  well  that  the  real  dangerous  Cath- 
olic plot  was  that  one  with  the  King  of  France  of  whieh  the  Men; 
Monarch  was  himself  the  head,  there  happened  to  be  fonml  among 
Coleman's  papers,  some  letters,  in  which  he  did  praise  the  days  of 
Bloody  Queen  Mary,  and  abuse  the  Protestant  n-ligion.  This  was 
great  goml  fortune  for  Titus,  as  it  sormcd  to  <.i>nfirm  him ;  but 
better  still  was  in  store.  Sir  Edmcndbukv  (iodfrrv,  the  magis- 
trate who  had  first  exaraimil  bim,  being  unexpeete«lly  found  dr«d 
near  Primrose  Hill,  was  confidently  believed  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  Catholics.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  been 
melancholy  mad,  and  that  be  killcil  himself;  but  he  hail  a  great 
Protestant  funeral,  and  Titus  was  called  the  Raver  of  the  Nation, 
and  received  a  pension  of  twilve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

As  soon  as  i)ates's  wickedness  had  met  with  this  success,  up 
■tart«d  another  villain,  numedWiLUAM  Bei>i>>k,  who,  attracteil  by 
a  reward  of  five  himdnil  pmiiids  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  murderera  of  Godfrey,  came  forwanl  and  charged  two  Jesuits 
and  some  other  pernons  with  having  committiil  it  at  the  Vueen's 
desire.  Gates,  going  into  partnership  with  this  new  informer,  had 
the  audacity  to  accuse  the  poor  Queen  hernclf  of  high  treason.  Then 
appeared  a  third  informer,  as  bad  as  either  of  the  two,  and  accused 
a  Catholic  banker  named  Stayi.kv  of  having  said  that  the  King 
was  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  world  (which  would  not  hare  been 
far  from  the  truth),  and  that  he  wouhl  kill  him  with  his  own  hand. 
This  banker,  being  at  once  tried  nnd  execut«<l,  Coleman  and  two 
otheiv  were  tried  and  execut^-il.  Then,  a  miKraUt  ■wT«^«V*«m*& 
PKA.Vf^  a  Catlioltc  silversmith,  being  M-cusoiV!  V**"^"***  ^**«r 
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iired  into  conrcesing  that  be  bad  taken  port  in  Godftrj'ii  mcdet 
aiiii  into  acinisuig  three  otbtr  mea  of  having  mmmtttsd  iL  TVa, 
five  Jesuite  were  accu»!d  bj  Oatfs,  Beillot-,  and  rmte«  Uiffiba, 
iiiiJ  were  all  founil  guilty,  tuid  esccatMl  ob  tfac  mii«  Icliul  of  n» 
trailiftoiy  and  absurd  evidence.  The  iJDwu's  phyBJciiui  and  thnc 
monks  were  next  put  od  their  trinJ  ;  but  ihOat  luii)  BRUof  haj  tx 
xhe  time  gone  lor  luiougb,  and  tbese  taat  vrm  im|tuttrd.  TVi 
public  nund,  however,  vat  m  fuU  of  n  OUbulic  plot,  umI  ao  Mm; 
a^Dst  the  Duke  of  Vork,  Umt  Jnmts  ooaacntcd  to  obeijr  a  miUa 
order  from  his  Lrothet,  and  to  go  with  hi«  fanuljr  to  TIiiiimIi.  p»- 
vided  that  bis  rights  Bbnuld  never  be  aacrifiord  in  Ua  mbmam  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  The  House  of  Commoiu,  not  nlUinl 
iviih  this  as  the  King  hoped,  passed  a  UU  to  exctiide  tlie  dnic 
from  ever  suitveding  to  the  throne.  In  rvtimi,  tlie  King  liinohai 
tbe  PailiameDt.  He  had  deeuted  hi»  uld  favourite,  tlic  Poke  ft  . 
Buckingham,  who  was  now  in  the  opposition. 

To  give  an;  Euihcient  idc»  »f  the  tni«i^i.«  of  Snotland  b  lUi  I 
merry  reign,  would  ocvnpf  a  hundrod  pages.  Because  tbe  | 
wuiild  not  have  bisbope,  and  were  resolTod  to  etand  t<y  tl 
Lr.-igue  and  Coveoiuit,  nieb  cruelties  wore  inflicted  upf 
miike  tbe  blood  run  eold.  PeroQuus  dragoons  gallopfd  tl 
r-nuiitr^r  to  punish  the  pcositnU  for  deserting  tho  cbui 
■wi-H'  baused un at  their  fatbets' doors  for  ri  " 
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and  killed  him  witli  muny  wounds.     If  ever  a  man  deecrvol  such  a 
death,  I  thiDk  Archbishop  Sharp  did. 

It  mwle  a  ^^vat  nuisc  directly,  and  the  Hcny  Monarch  —  strongly 
8iui)K<i't«d  of  having  goaded  the  Scottish  people  on,  that  he  might 
hare  an  exciiM.'  fur  a  greater  army  than  the  I'arliitiaent  were  willing 
to  give  him  —  m-nt  down  hU  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  nn  cnm- 
nuuder-in-chii'f|  with  inHtnietionn  to  attack  the  Scottish  rebcbt,  or 
Whign  aa  they  were  colled,  whenever  he  i«iue  up  with  them. 
Slan-hing  with  ton  thouxand  men  from  Edinburgh,  he  found  them, 
in  mind>cr  four  or  five  thousand,  drawn  up  at  I^thwell  Bridge,  by 
the  Clyde.  Thi-y  were  soon  diii{icrso'l ;  and  Monmouth  showed  a 
more  humane  charai'tcr  towards  them,  than  he  liail  shown  towards 
that  Memlier  of  Parliament  whose  nose  he  had  caused  to  be  slit 
with  a  penknife.  But  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  was  their  bitt«r 
foe,  and  si-nt  Cluverhouse  to  finish  them. 

jVs  the  Duke  of  York  became  more  and  more  unpopidar,  ttie 
Duke  of  ^lonnioutti  became  more  and  more  popular.  It  would 
have  lN;en  decent  in  the  latter  not  to  liave  voted  in  favour  of  the 
renewed  bill  for  the  ciclusiun  of  Jitrncs  from  the  tlironc ;  but  btt 
did  so,  much  to  the  King's  amusement,  who  used  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  fire,  hearing  the  debatca,  whieh  hi-  said 
were  as  good  as  a  play.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  the  bill 
by  a  large  migority,  and  it  was  cnniiil  u|>  tu  the  lloiiso  of  Lonls 
by  Liiiti)  KrssKi.L.  one  of  the  best  of  the  leoilen  on  tlie  I'rob«tant 
side.  It  Wiw  njei-t<ii  there,  chiefly  bei-ause  the  bishops  hel|Mi|  the 
King  to  pa  rid  of  it ;  and  the  fear  of  i'atholic  plotn  n-vived  opiin. 
There  hail  Isi-n  anotlier  got  up,  by  a  fellow  out  >if  Newgate,  named 
DAXiit!i(KiKi.i>,  wliirli  is  more  famous  than  it  ih-serves  t4i  Im<,  under 
the  name  of  the  Mkai-Tib  I'i.i>t.  This  jail-bini  having  bei-n  pit 
out  of  Xewpite  by  a  Miw.  Cki.i.ikk,  a  Oathnlic  nntne.  hail  turned 
CuthoUc  himself,  and  pr<-tend<tt  tliat  lie  knew  of  a  plot  am.ing  the 
I'reslijtirian.i  a;,'!iinst  the  King's  life.  This  was  very  pleasant  to 
tlic  Duke  of  York,  who  hattii  tlie  I'n'sbyterians,  who  r«'tunii-"i  the 
■compliment.  He  gave  Dangerfielil  twenty  piineas,  anil  sent  him 
to  the  King  hi"  brotlier.  Itut  Dangerfield,  breaking  down  altogether 
in  hisetiargf,  and  U-ingsent  tnck  to  Newpite,  almnst  astonish<-<l  the 
duke  out  of  hi«  five  si-nses  liy  suilclenly  swearing  that  the  Catholic 
nurw-  twl  put  that  fals4'  ilesign  into  his  head,  ami  that  what  he 
really  knew  about,  was,  a  Catlmlie  plot  against  the  King :  the  evi- 
dence of  whii'li  would  bi-  found  in  wime  pnpi'nv  coneealwl  in  a  meal- 
tub  in  Mrs.  C'elliers  house.  Then-  they  were,  of  rourse  for  he 
hail  put  then)  then-  hinLilf  and  so  the  tub  gave  the  name  to  the 
plot.  But,  the  nunte  w:u  a<'>{uitt4-d  on  Wt  tniX,  isA  Sib  ck^ft.  >a 
nothing. 
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.onl  AshW,  of  the  Ciibul,  vos  now  Ix>r<]  Shaftesbury,  and  vm 
■\ii!  agaiust  the  eiirii'.-uion  of  tKe  Duke  of  York.  The  Hoiur  i-f 
iiiiKins,  af^rarattd  to  thr-  iitmoat  estent,  us  we  may  well  tap- 
i.  by  mwiii'-ion:'  of  ilie  King's  conspiracy  with  the  King  <4 
rii'r,  luatlc  a  ilc^jnr-.ito  point  of  the  exclusion  still,  and  wot 
\r  iipiin^it  tilt'  L'atlioliM  gcnemlly.  So  uiguetly  bitt«r  wne 
y.  I  grieve  to  say,  tlwt  they  impeached  the  venerable  Lonl  Staf- 
I,  ^  Catholic  noblcniun  seventy  years  olil,  of  a  design  to  kill  the 
i:;.  The  witnes.-'es  were  that  atrocious  Oatcs  and  two  other  birds 
ri:i'  ^nie  fiMthor.  He  was  found  guilty,  on  evidence  quite  u 
Nil  as  it  wart  fill*-,  and  was  bi-headed  on  Tower  Hill.  Th* 
e  op]io:-i'i.l  to  hiin  when  he  first  appeared  upon  the  scaf- 


(■■U:  bnt,  when  he  h-.u 
.viii  he  was  and  how 

\i;i<  :iioliaii,  and  tlie 

fi,r'a,u^euf  Coil 
M,v.\  Ik' ."linuld  e<mst 
it  :!:i.!  diJp;I  it  fmni 
t..   li.-M  thi-i 


1,  .las  if  W 


,  do- 


luldrosseil  them  and  ehown  them  how  inno- 
■keiily  he  was  sent  therf,  their  better  natui« 
;d,  '■  We  believe  you,  my  LoiU.     God  Umb 

ntnons  refused  to  let  the  King  have  any  mon^ 
-lit  lo  the  Exclusion  Bill :  but,  as  he  could  get 
I  his  master  the  King  of  Fiance,  he  eould  affoid 
'heap.  He  called  a  Parliament  at  Oxford,  to 
1  with  a  great  show  of  being  anneil  and  pro- 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  which  the  oppoa- 
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from  having  it  applied,  offered  their  lives  to  some  of  these  people, 
if  they  would  cry  on  the  scaffold  "  God  nave  the  King ! "  But 
their  relations,  friends,  and  countrymen,  had  been  ao  barbarouslj 
tortured  and  murdered  in  this  merry  rci^  that  thry  preferred  to 
die,  and  did  die.  Tbe  duke  then  obtained  his  merry  brother's 
pcrmisaioD  to  hold  a  Parliament  in  Scotland,  which  first,  with  moet 
shameless  deceit,  conlirmcd  the  laws  for  securing  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion ag&inst  Popery,  and  then  decliin.il  that  nothing  must  or  should 
prevent  the  succession  of  the  Popish  duke.  After  this  double- 
faced  bt^nning,  it  established  qd  onth  which  no  human  being  could 
understand,  but  which  everybody  was  to  take,  as  a  proof  that  bis 
religion  was  the  lawful  religion.  The  Eurl  of  Argyle,  taking  it 
with  the  explanation  that  he  did  nut  consider  it  to  prevent  him 
from  favouring  any  alteration  either  in  the  Chunh  or  State  which 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Protestant  n'ligion  or  with  his  loyalty, 
was  tried  for  high  treason  before  ii  Stxittisli  jury  of  w  hicli  the  Har- 
guis  or  M<iNTK<>sK  was  foreman,  and  was  found  guilty.  He  es- 
caped the  Bc:affold,  for  that  time,  by  getting  away,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  page,  in  the  train  of  his  daughter,  L.iiiv  Siipiiia  Linimay. 
It  was  absolutely  proposed,  by  certain  menihers  of  the  Scottish 
Council,  that  this  huly  should  be  whippnl  through  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh.  But  this  was  too  much  even  for  the  duke,  who  hail 
the  manliness  then  (he  lind  very  little  at  most  times)  to  remark  that 
Englishmen  were  not  accustomed  to  treat  iailies  in  that  manner. 
In  those  merry  times  nothing  could  equal  the  brutal  servility  of 
the  Scottish  fawners,  but  the  coniiuct  of  similar  degraded  beings  in 
England. 

After  the  settlement  of  thc«e  little  affairs,  the  duke  retume<l  to 
England,  anil  soon  resuine<l  his  pla<T  at  the  Couni-il,  and  his  office 
of  High  Admiral  —  all  this  by  his  brother's  favour,  ami  in  open  defi- 
ance of  the  law.  It  would  have  been  no  loss  to  the  country,  if  ho 
had  been  drowned  when  his  ship,  in  going  to  Si-otland  to  fetch  his 
family,  struck  on  a  sandbank,  and  was  lost  with  two  hundred 
souls  on  board.  But  he  escspeil  in  a  laiat  with  some  friends  ;  and 
the  sailors  were  so  breve  and  unselfish,  that,  when  the;  saw  him 
rowing  away,  they  gave  three  cheers,  while  tbey  themselves  were 
going  down  for  ever. 

The  Merry  Monarch,  having  got  rid  of  his  Parliament,  went  to 
work  to  make  himself  despotic,  with  all  speed.  Having  had  the 
viUony  to  order  the  exenition  nf  Ouvkr  Pi.rNKirr,  BishoI'  or 
ARMAnH,  falsely  arciu>eil  of  a  plot  to  establish  Popeiy  iu  that 
countiy  by  means  of  a  French  army  —  the  very  thing  this  royal 
trnitor  was  himself  trying  to  do  at  home  —  muV  V&T«k^  >xvA  \(i 
nii'n  Lord  SbaStcebury,  and  (ailed  — \>c  tttit\(A\i;\fc>>»wi.Xn  *»***■- 
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iL-  tlic  corporatiim.':  all  over  the  country  ;  because,  if  he  couU 
!y  r|ii  that,  he  i-niiM  irct  whnt  juries  he  cho»e,  to  bring-  in  per- 
if.l  venlii'ts,  ami  rmilj  get  what  membcra  he  chose,  returneil  lo 
irliaineiit.     Tliosi'  mtrr)-  times  jiroduced,  aud  made  Chief  Juitic'^ 

I  'hi-  Cinirt  of  King's  Iknch,  a  drunken  niffian  of  the  name  of  Jef- 
\\\-~:  a  red-thiiil  swallen  bloated  horrible  ereature,  ■with  a  buJIj- 
.'  r"ariii>;  vi>i<i'.  and  a  more  itavage  uature  perhaps  tliun  vae  ev<T 
L'.dinaiiThumitn  breast  This  monster  was  the  Merry  ilonaroti? 
:»   ial  favnuriti-,  and  he  ttistified  his  ailmiration  of  him  hj  p^iji; 

II  :l  riu'.;  fruiii  his  own  tiiiger,  which  the  iM^opIo  used  lo  call  Juiigi- 
nViyss  IJlihul.itoni.-.  Him  the  King  nnployeil  to  go  abvut  aui 
'Ay  the  ciTp 'rations,  banning  with  London:  or,  as  Jeflfrtys  him- 
i' .  1,'^'aiitly  laM.'il  it,  '■  to  give  them  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of 

■  tongue."  Ami  he  did  it  m  thoruugldy.  tliat  they  ^x^m  Uvanie 
ki^-st  and  m.jst  syiophantic  IxHlii-*  in  the  kingdom ^esecpt 
I 'nivcrsily  i-f  « txtun!,  which,  in  that  resi)eit,  was  quite  prt-eici- 

■■;  and  unapj'nwhaMc. 

I,  T.l  Sliaftedbury  (wlio  dieil  noon  after  the  King's  failure  against 
.r.  LiiuLi  'Wn.i.i.vM   lli"*sE[.i_  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  L<>ri> 

■  «  villi.  Lmkii  .Pki:sev,  Ai.' :k i:\-i in  SinXEV,  John  H.impI'ES 
■r.A-M  of  the  griMt  Hiunpden).  and  some  others,  uahI  t.i  hold 

■.i!n.-il  togrtlier  alter  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  arrangiti? 
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He  knew  vcr?  well  th&t  he  had  oothing  to  hope,  hsTing  always 
been  maoful  id  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  two  false  brothers, 
the  one  on  the  throne,  and  the  other  standing  next  to  it.  He  had 
a  will',  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  women,  who  acted  as  his  secre- 
tary on  his  trial,  who  eomforted  him  in  his  prison,  who  supped 
with  him  on  the  night  before  he  died,  and  whose  love  and  virtue 
and  devotion  have  made  her  name  imperishable.  Of  course,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded  in  Lincoln's 
Inn-fiehts,  nut  many  yards  from  hiu  own  house.  AVhen  he  had 
partetl  from  his  i-liiMren  on  the  evening  before  his  death,  his  wife 
still  stuyeii  with  him  until  ten  o VI ink  at  night ;  and  when  their 
final  separation  in  thb  world  was  over,  and  be  liad  kissed  her 
many  times,  he  still  snt  for  a  long  while  in  his  prison,  talking  of 
her  gooilnitu.  Hearing  the  rain  fall  fast  at  that  time,  he  calmly 
■aid,  "  Sufh  a  rain  to-morrow  will  spoil  a  great  show,  which  is  a 
dull  thing  on  a  rainy  day."  At  midnight  he  went  to  bed,  and 
slept  till  four ;  even  when  his  senant  ealle<I  him,  he  fell  asleep 
again  while  hia  clothes  were  being  made  ready.  He  rude  to  the 
scaffold  ill  his  own  carriage,  attended  by  two  fumuus  clergymen, 
TiLLOTtwiN  and  Burnet,  and  sang  a  psalm  to  himself  very  softly, 
as  he  went  along.  He  was  as  i|uict  and  as  sternly  as  if  he  had  been 
going  out  for  an  ordinary  ride.  After  saying  that  he  was  surprised 
to  see  so  great  a  crowd,  he  laid  <iowii  his  heail  upon  the  block,  as 
if  upon  the  pillow  of  his  bed,  and  had  it  struck  olT  at  the  second 
blow.  His  noble  wife  was  busy  for  him  even  then  ;  for  that  true- 
hearteil  laily  printe<l  and  widely  circulated  his  last  words,  of  which 
he  ha<l  given  her  a  ropy.  They  made  the  blood  of  all  the  honeat 
men  in  England  boil. 

The  I'niverHity  of  Oxfonl  distinguished  itself  on  the  very  same 
day  by  pretending  to  believe  that  the  acrusation  against  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  true,  and  by  ^.'ailing  the  King,  in  a  written  paper,  the 
Breath  of  their  Nmtrils  and  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord.  This  paper 
the  Parliament  afterwards  caused  tn  be  burned  by  the  common 
hangman  ;  which  1  uni  sony  for,  as  I  wish  it  had  been  h>med  and 
glazed  and  hung  up  in  some  public  place,  as  a  monument  of  base- 
ness for  the  Mtim  of  mankind. 

Next,  came  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sidney,  at  which  Jeffreys  pre- 
side»l,  like  a  great  crimson  to«d,  sweltering  and  swellbg  with  rage. 
"  I  pray  God,  Mr.  Sitiney,"  said  this  Chief  Justice  of  a  meny 
reign,  aiter  passing  sentence,  "  to  work  in  you  a  temper  fit  to  go 
to  the  other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  tit  for  this."  "  My  lord," 
said  the  priMincr,  composedly  holding  out  his  arm,  "feel  my  pulse^ 
and  see  if  I  be  liisordcred.  I  thank  Heaven  I  never  waa  msl  betAcx 
temper  tluui  I  am  now."  Algernon  SWlncj  ■«»»  <i«!Oi\»^  tav'^.ts^i* 
2u 
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HitI,  OD  thfi  sevrnth  of  Ilcwiuber,  one  thuus&DJ  six  bunilrni  aM 
I' i  ■ill  ty- throe.  He  died  n  hero,  au<t  diiii,  in  his  ow-n  wonl*,  -  Tit 
tliut  good  old  muse  Ed  whiirh  he  liad  liren  cugagcfi  fretu  hir  J^xitb) 
and  for  which  God  had  so  often  ami  «  wonderfully  declared  liia- 
self." 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  luid  bocn  making  hia  unde,  the  Dnkt' 
(if  York,  very  jcaloits,  by  going  about  the  countiy  in  &  rojral  wrt  rf' 
wa;r,  pUfing  at  the  people's  punti*,  becoming  ewd&tbor  to  tiidr- 
I'liilUren,  and  even  touching  for  iht  King's  evil,  or  stroking  th«  hem 
of  (lie  sick  to  cure  them  —  though,  for  thf  matter  of  that,  I  iliMiH 
Niy  he  did  them  about  ns  muuh  guixl  ad  nnjr  erownnl  king  coaU. 
hiiVL-  done.  His  father  had  got  him  to  writi;  a  letter,  eoattamat 
Ills  linrhig  had  a  part  in  the  conspiracy,  for  which  Lord  IfiiiMfl 
linit  been  behcsdeil ;  but  ho  was  ever  a  weak  man,  and  as  aoon  ■( 
lie  liiid  writtj^  it,  he  was  ashamed  of  it  and  got  it  back  again.  Far. 
tlii^.  he  WHS  banishnl  to  the  N'ctbcrliuidB ;  but  ho  eoon  ntonw^l 
:iiid  liad  an  intcrriew  with  bis  father,  unknown  to  bis  ooele,  It' 
woiiM  deem  that  he  was  coming  into  tbii  Mcny  Mbnmroh's  btaiti 
atr.iin,  anrt  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  sliding  out  of  it,  wb^i 
l)i'iith  appeared  to  the  merry  gallenes  at  Whitchflll,  and  nntnnlihrjj 
the  dcbiuiehed  lords  and  gHitlemen,  and  the  shamelew  lailiei,  vojf 
consiilfrably, 

( »ri  Youilay,  the  EM»nd  of  Febniaiy,  one  thousand  six  fanndnd 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

EMILANU    UNDEK  JAMES   THE   SECONP. 

KiNH  Jahes  the  Seconp  was  a  mAn  so  very  disagreeable,  tb&t 
even  the  best  of  biHtoriatu  has  favoured  bU  brother  Cbarles,  as 
becoming,  by  comparison,  quite  a  pleasoat  cbaracter.  The  one 
object  of  his  short  reign  was  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  rebgittn 
in  Englanil ;  and  this  he  ilo^cdly  pursued  with  such  a  stupid 
ob8tinacy,  that  his  career  vciy  soon  came  to  a  close. 

The  firat  thini;  he  did,  was,  to  assure  his  Council  that  he  would 
make  it  his  emltuvour  to  preserve  the  Government,  both  in  Church 
ami  State,  an  it  was  by  law  established ;  and  that  he  would  always 
take  care  to  defend  and  support  the  Uhureh.  Great  public  accla' 
mations  were  raise^l  over  this  fair  speech,  and  a  great  deal  was  said, 
from  the  pulpits  and  elsewhere,  about  the  word  of  a  king  which 
was  never  broken,  by  credulous  people  who  tittle  supposed  that  he 
hail  formed  a  secret  Council  for  Catholic  affairs,  of  which  a  mis- 
chievous Jesuit,  called  Father  PrritK,  was  one  of  the  chief  mem- 
bers. With  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  he  received,  as  the  beginning 
of  Ma  pension  from  the  King  of  France,  five  hundred  thousand 
livres ;  yet,  with  a  mixture  of  meanness  and  arrogance  that  belonged 
to  his  contemptible  character,  he  was  always  je&lousof  making  some 
show  of  being  independent  uf  the  King  of  France,  while  he  pocketed 
bis  money.  As  —  notwitlistaniling  his  publishing  two  pnpera  in 
favour  of  Pojicry  {and  not  likely  to  do  it  much  service,  I  should 
think)  written  by  the  King,  his  brother,  and  found  in  his  strong- 
box :  and  his  o{>en  display  of  himself  attending  mass  —  the  Parlia- 
ment was  very  oljt<e<|uious,  and  granted  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
he  began  his  reign  with  a  belief  that  he  could  do  what  he  plenMd, 
and  with  a  determination  to  do  it. 

Before  we  procceil  to  its  principal  events,  let  us  dispose  uf  Titus 
Oates.  He  was  tried  for  perjury,  a  fortnight  after  the  coronation, 
and  besidot  being  very  heavily  finest,  was  eentcncrd  to  stand  twice 
in  the  pillory,  to  he  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate  one  ilay, 
and  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn  two  days  afterwards,  an<l  tt>  stand  in 
the  pillory  five  tiiucs  a  year  as  lung  as  he  lived.  This  fearful  sen- 
tence was  actually  inllicted  on  the  rascal.  Being  unable  to  stand 
after  bis  brxt  flogging,  lie  was  dragged  on  a  sledge  from  Newgate 
to  Tyburn,  and  flogged  as  lie  was  drawn  along.  He  wu  so  strong 
a  villain  that  he  did  not  die  under  the  torture,  but  Uved  to  bo 
afterwards  pardoned  and  rewarded,  though  not  to  be  ever  believed 
in  any  more.  Dangerfield,  the  only  other  one  of  that  crew  left 
mHv^  waa  not  so  fortunate.     He  waa  siLiiuiA  V^AsA  \t)  v-vVvsj^a^i 
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frum  Newg9t«  to  Tyl>u™>  a*"^  ^  i'  tli&t  wvre  not 
ctiLiiigh,  a  ferocimia  barrister  of  Gisy's  Ian  gave  him  »  polw  in 
pye  wttb  ids  cune,  which  caused  )iis  deatli  ;  fiir  irhtcb  the 
hamster  waa  dcserroily  trie^  nnd  Mecnlnl. 

As  soon  as  Jamea  wus  on  tbc  tiirnno,  Argylc  &nd  M> 
from  BruaseJa  to  Rotteiilani,  aod  atteitdcd  a  meeting  uf 
exiles  held  there,  to  rancert  ni«a8uif«  for  a  nuag  in  g"]!*™* 
wn.^  agreed  that  Argyle  sboulrl  t-Soct  &  l&iidtng  ui  Scotland,  i 
AloTimouth  ID  England  ;  and  tliat  twu  EugUiitiiutu  dbooJd  be  • 
with  Argvle  to  be  in  hie  conlwleucc,  luid  twu  ScutcliUM^  with  ' 
I'like  (if  Monmouth. 

Argyle  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  contract.  But,  two  tf 
rata  being  taken  prisoners  at  the  Vtrknc;  Islands,  the  ~ 
brcame  aware  of  his  iut«nti(m,  and  was  able  to  act  against  hilt 
siirh  vigottr  as  to  present  lua  nueing  more  than  two  or  tbne  tktB-' 
sanil  Highlander^  although  he  sunt  u  tiery  cross,  l^  tmaQr  aaww 
gens  from  clan  to  dan  and  iVum  glen  to  glen,  as  tli«  coatMii  tha 
was  when  tboae  wild  people  were  to  be  isdtcil  by  tfanr  cbieb.  Aa 
III'  w.is  moving  towards  Glasgow  with  hi;  small  forot,  he  ms  faai 
trayt-d  by  some  of  hie  followers,  Uiken,  nnd  curried,  with  hia  lunii 
tied  behind  his  book,  to  Ids  old  prison  in  Edinburgh  Castle.  Judm 
uniered  him  to  be  executed,  on  his  old  shameiully  nnjust 
within  three  days ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  anxioua  tbat 


0  Gownnall 
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done,  such  as  settmg  fire  to  London,  and  poisoning  the  Ute  King. 
Raiaing  some  four  thousand  men  b^  these  means,  he  marched  on  to 
Taunton,  vhcrc  there  were  many  Pratcatant  di«sentere  who  were 
Ktrongly  oppoeed  to  the  Catholics.  Here,  both  the  rich  and  poor 
turned  out  to  receive  him,  ladies  waved  a  welcome  to  him  from  all 
the  windows  as  he  passed  along  the  streets,  flowers  were  strewn  in 
his  way,  and  every  compliment  and  honour  that  could  be  devised 
was  ahowcred  upon  him.  Among  the  rest,  twenty  young  ladies 
canie  forward,  in  their  best  clothes,  and  in  their  brightest  beauty,  and 
gave  him  a  Bible  omamented  with  their  own  fair  hands,  together 
with  other  presents. 

Encouraged  by  this  homage,  he  proclaimed  himself  King,  and 
vent  on  to  Bridgewater.  But,  here  the  Government  troops,  under 
the  Eabl  of  Fkvekhkau,  were  close  at  liand;  and  he  was  so  dis- 
pirited at  finding  that  he  made  but  few  powerful  friends  after  all, 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  he  should  disbsnd  his  annj  and 
endeavour  to  escape.  It  was  resolved,  at  the  instance  of  that  un- 
lucky Lord  Orey,  to  make  a  night  attack  on  the  King's  army,  as 
it  lay  encamped  on  the  edge  of  a  morass  called  Scdgemoor.  The 
horsemen  were  commandctl  by  the  same  unlucky  lord,  who  was  not 
a  brave  man.  He  gave  up  the  battle  almost  at  the  first  obstacle 
—  which  •■as  a  deep  drain  ;  and  although  the  poor  countrymen, 
who  had  turned  out  for  Monmouth,  fought  bravely  with  uTthes, 
poles,  pitchforks,  and  such  poor  weapons  as  they  had,  they  were 
soon  dispersed  by  the  trained  soldiers,  and  tied  in  all  directions. 
When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  himself  fled,  was  not  known  in  the 
confusion  ;  but  the  unlucky  Lord  Grey  was  taken  early  neit  day, 
and  then  another  of  the  party  was  taken,  who  confcHscil  that  he 
had  parted  from  tin;  duke  only  four  hours  before.  Strict  search 
being  made,  he  was  found  disguised  as  a  peasant,  hi<lden  in  a  ditch 
under  fern  and  nettles,  with  a  few  peas  in  hi»  pocket  which  he  had 
gathered  in  the  fields  t«  cat.  The  only  other  articles  he  hod  upon 
liim  were  a  few  papers  and  little  books  :  one  of  the  lather  being  a 
strange  jumble,  in  his  own  writing,  of  rhnrms,  songs,  recipes,  and 
prayers.  He  was  completely  broken.  He  wruti'  a  misi'mble  letter 
to  the  King,  beseeching  and  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  see  him. 
When  he  was  taken  to  London,  and  conveyed  bouml  into  the  King's 
presence,  he  crawlnl  to  him  on  his  knees,  and  made  a  must  degrad- 
ing exhibition.  Ao  .likmts  never  forgave  or  relented  towards  any- 
body, he  was  not  likely  to  soften  towards  the  issuer  of  the  Lyme 
proclamation,  so  he  told  the  suppliant  to  prepare  for  death. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  July,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  this  unfortunate  favourite  of  the  people  was  brought  out  to  dw 
OD  Tower  Hill     The  crowd  was  immenae,  aaA  ftw  to\*  <&  iSi  "^"i 
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houses  were  covered  with  gazers.  He  had  seen  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  in  the  Tower,  and  had  talked 
much  of  a  lady  whom  he  loved  fiEir  better  —  the  Lady  Habriet 
Wentwobth  —  who  was  one  of  the  last  persons  he  remembered  in 
this  life.  Before  laying  down  his  head  upon  the  block  he  felt  the 
edge  of  the  axe,  and  told  the  executioner  that  he  feared  it  was  not 
sharp  enough,  and  that  the  axe  was  not  heavy  enough.  On  the 
executioner  replying  that  it  was  of  the  proper  Idnd,  the  duke  said, 
"  I  pray  you  have  a  care,  and  do  not  use  me  so  awkwardly  as  you 
used  my  Lord  Russell."  The  executioner,  made  nervous  by  this, 
and  trembling,  struck  once  and  merely  gashed  him  in  the  neck. 
Upon  this,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  raised  his  head  and  looked  the 
man  reproachfully  in  the  face.  Then  he  struck  twice,  and  then 
thrice,  and  then  threw  down  the  axe,  and  cried  out  in  a  voice  of 
horror  that  he  could  not  finish  that  work.  The  sheriff  however, 
threatening  him  with  what  should  be  done  to  himself  if  he  did 
not,  he  took  it  up  again  and  struck  a  fourth  time  and  a  fifth  time. 
Then  the  wretched  head  at  last  fell  of^  and  James,  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, was  dead,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a 
showy  graceful  man,  with  many  popular  qualities,  and  had  found 
much  favour  in  the  open  hearts  of  the  English. 

The  atrocities,  committed  by  the  Government,  which  followed 
this  Monmouth  rebellion,  form  the  blackest  and  most  lamentable 
page  in  English  history.  The  poor  peasants,  having  been  dispersed 
with  great  loss,  and  their  leaders  having  been  taken,  one  would 
think  that  the  implacable  King  might  have  been  satisfied.  But 
no ;  he  let  loose  upon  them,  among  other  intolerable  monsters,  a 
Colonel  Kirk,  who  had  served  against  the  Moors,  and  whose  sol- 
diers —  called  by  the  people  Kirk's  lambs,  because  they  bore  a  lamb 
upon  their  flag,  as  the  emblem  of  Christianity  —  were  worthy  of 
their  leader.  The  atrocities  committed  by  these  demons  in  human 
shape  are  far  too  horrible  to  be  related  here.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  besides  most  ruthlessly  murdering  and  robbing  them,  and  min- 
ing them  by  making  them  buy  their  pardons  at  the  price  of  all  they 
possessed,  it  was  one  of  Kirk's  favourite  amusements,  as  he  and  his 
officers  sat  drinking  after  dinner,  and  toasting  the  King,  to  have 
batches  of  prisoners  hanged  outside  the  windows  for  the  company's 
diversion ;  and  that  when  their  feet  quivered  in  the  convulsions  of 
death,  he  used  to  swear  that  they  should  have  music  to  their  danc- 
ing, and  would  order  the  dmms  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  play. 
The  detestable  King  informed  him,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  these 
services,  that  he  was  "very  well  satisfied  with  his  proceedings." 
But  the  King's  great  delight  was  in  the  proceedings  of  Jeffreys, 
now  a  peer,  who  weiit  viovjix  mt«  the  west,  with  four  other  judges, 
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to  try  persona  accused  of  having  had  any  ah&re  in  the  rebellion. 
The  King  pleasantly  called  this  "  JclfrcyB's  campaign.'"  The  people 
down  in  that  part  of  the  country  remember  it  to  this  d^  as  The 
Bloody  AasJM. 

It  began  at  Winchester,  where  a  poor  deaf  old  lady,  Hrs.  Alicia 
lasLB,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  judgca  of  Charles  the  First  (who 
hod  been  murdered  abroad  l^  eome  lioyalist  aasassins),  was  chained 
with  having  given  shelter  in  her  house  to  two  fugitivce  from  Sedge- 
moor.  Three  times  tlie  jury  refuseii  to  find  her  guilty,  until  Jef- 
freys bullied  and  frightened  them  into  that  false  verdict  When  he 
had  extorted  it  from  them,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  if  I  had  been  one 
of  you,  and  alic  haii  been  my  own  mother,  I  would  have  found  her 
guil^  ; "  —  as  I  dare  say  he  would.  He  sentenced  her  to  be  burned 
alive,  tliat  very  aftomoon.  The  clergy  of  the  cutlieilraJ  and  some 
others  inU-rfcroil  in  her  favour,  and  hhe  was  beheaded  within  a  week. 
As  a  high  mark  of  his  approbation,  tlie  King  mode  JetTreys  Lord 
Chancellor ;  and  he  theti  went  on  to  Dorchester,  to  Exeter,  to 
Taunton,  and  to  Wells.  It  is  astonishing,  when  we  read  of  the 
enormous  itgustice  and  barbarity  of  this  beast,  to  know  that  no  one 
struck  him  dead  on  the  judgment-Beat.  It  was  enough  for  any  man 
or  woman  to  be  accused  by  an  enemy,  before  Jeffreys,  to  be  found 
guilty  of  high  treason.  One  man  who  pleaded  not  guilty,  he  ordered 
to  be  taken  out  of  court  upon  the  instant,  and  hanged  ;  anil  this 
BO  terrified  the  prisoners  in  general  that  they  mostly  plcailed  guilty 
at  once.  At  Dorchester  alone,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  J^reys 
hanged  eighty  people  ;  besides  whipping,  transporting,  imprison- 
ing, and  selling  as  slaves,  great  numbers.  He  executed,  in  oil,  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred. 

These  executions  took  place,  among  the  neighbours  and  friends  of 
the  sentenced,  in  thirty-six  towns  and  villages.  Their  bodies  were 
mangled,  steeped  in  caldrons  of  boiling  pitch  and  tar,  and  hung  up 
by  the  roailaides,  in  the  streets,  over  the  very  churches.  The  sight 
and  smell  of  hcails  and  limbs,  the  hissing  and  bubbling  of  the  infer- 
nal caldrons,  and  the  tears  and  terrors  of  the  people,  were  dread- 
ful beyond  all  description.  One  rustic,  who  was  forced  to  steep 
the  remains  in  the  black  pot,  was  ever  afterwords  called  "  Tom 
Boilman."  The  hangman  has  ever  sinre  been  called  Jack  Ketch, 
because  a  man  of  that  name  went  hanging  and  hanging,  all  day 
long,  in  the  train  of  Jeffrcya  You  will  bear  much  of  the  horron 
of  the  great  French  Revolution.  Many  and  terrible  thej  vera, 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  1  know  of  nothing  worse,  done  t^  the  mad- 
dened people  of  France  in  that  awful  time,  than  was  done  by  the 
highest  judge  in  England,  with  the  express  a^^ro^  «A  Vwb''^'a\i<JL 
Ea^Mttd,  in  The  Bloody  Aaeizc. 
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Kor  waa  eren  tbb  all.  JuOVvys  ww  aa  tuud  of  moni^  fur 
silf  as  of  misei;  for  others,  oiid  he  buM  pordoiu  wholeeale  tn  ill  lb 
pji'ktta.  The  King  ordered,  ut  one  timis  a  thouBaml  pi~ 
he  given  to  certain  of  Lia  &vouritea,  in  order  that  they  might  te*' 
gain  with  them  for  their  pardons.  The  j-oung  Isdies  nf  TWmiUa 
will)  bad  presented  the  Bible,  were  bestowed  upon  the  innik  tf 
hiinour  ftt  court ;  and  those  precious  ladies  made  very  bard  ' 
wilh  them  indecil.  Whon  Tlie  BltxNly  Ar«iie  was  at  ila~ 
uiiil  height,  the  King  was  diverting  biiasclf  with  ' 
Tii)- place  where  Mre.  Liale  had  been  ex«nit«l.  Whra  Ji 
diint!  his  wutat,  and  came  home  ttgtun,  lie  was  paitii 
iiiciited  in  the  Boyal  Gazette;  oud  when  tlio  King  hoard  tli»t  tbna^' 
drunkenness  and  raging  he  was  v«[7  ill,  his  odious  Majcalj  rcmarlid 
that  ^uch  another  man  cotdd  not  ctiAilf  be  found  in  EogliuML 
Brsiilra  all  thia,  a  former  sheriff  of  London,  named  C-orjimb.  w 
liangpd  within  sight  of  bis  own  bouse.  aft«T  an  abominab^  rao- 
duLted  trial,  for  having  bad  a  ebare  in  tlie  Rye  House  Plot,  oo  m- 
deneo  given  hj  Riimsey,  wbieh  that  villain  was  obliged  to  MDUi 
vae  directly  opposed  to  tiie  t-videnw  he  hod  given  on  the  iriKi  dC 
Lord  RusaelL  And  ud  tin-  very  siune  itay,  a  worthy  widow,  uimd 
Elizabeth  Gaunt,  was  burnod  nlivc  at  Tyburn,  for  having  tJ>d- 
ttTeil  a  wretrh  who  himself  gave  eridonue  against  her.     Sbo  crUlcd 
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to  have  the  streets,  and  even  the  Ckiurt  itself^  filled  with  Monks  and 
Friars  in  the  habits  of  their  ordcre.  He  constantly  endeavoured  to 
make  Cathotica  of  the  Protestants  about  him.  He  held  private 
interviews,  which  ho  called  "  cloactings,"  wiib  those  Membcre  of 
Parliament  who  held  offices,  to  persuade  them  to  consent  to  the 
design  he  had  in  view.  When  they  did  not  consent,  they  wero 
removed,  or  resigned  of  themselves,  and  their  places  were  given 
to  Catholics.  He  displaced  Protestant  officers  from  the  army,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  and  gut  Catholics  into  their  places  too. 
He  tried  the  snmc  thing  with  tlie  corporations,  and  also  (though 
not  so  succosafutly)  with  the  Lord  Lieutenants  uf  counties.  To 
terrify  the  |i«-o)>le  into  the  enduiance  of  all  these  mcusurea,  he  kcjit 
an  army  of  tilWn  thousand  men  encamped  on  Houiislow  Heath, 
where  mass  was  ojtcnly  pcrformc<l  in  the  General's  tent,  and  where 
priests  went  among  the  sohliers  endeavouring  tu  persuade  them  to 
become  Catholics.  For  circulatinx  a  paper  among  those  men  ad- 
vising them  to  be  tnie  to  their  religion,  a  Protestant  clergyman, 
named  Johnson',  the  chaplain  of  the  late  Loitl  Russell,  was  actu- 
ally scatenceil  to  stand  three  times  in  tlie  pillory,  and  was  aitually 
whipped  from  Newgotc  to  Tybiim.  He  ilismissed  bis  own  brotlier- 
■ndaw  from  his  Council  because  he  was  a  Protestant,  and  made  a 
Privy  Councillor  of  the  befonMucntioned  Father  Petre.  He  luinded 
Ireland  over  to  RirnARi>  Talbut,  Bakl  uf  Tvr(x>N-SELI,  a  worth- 
less, dissolute  knave,  who  ]ilaye<l  the  same  game  there  fur  his  mas- 
ter, and  who  played  tlie  deeiHTgomc  for  himsi-lf  of  one  day  putting 
it  under  the  prottvtion  of  the  French  King,  In  going  to  these 
extremities,  every  man  of  sense  ami  juilgment  among  the  Catholics, 
from  the  Pope  to  a  |K>rter,  knew  that  the  King  was  a  mere  bigoted 
fool,  who  would  unihi  hininelf  and  the  rauu-  he  nought  to  oilvuncc  ; 
but  he  was  deaf  to  all  ri'iDon,  uti<l,  happily  for  Kngland  ever  after- 
wards, went  tumbling  off  his  throne  in  his  own  blind  way. 

A  spirit  bi-gan  to  arise  in  the  c-ountry,  which  the  lienottod 
blunderer  little  cipeitcd.  He  first  fuuml  it  out  in  the  I'nivcmity 
of  Cambridge.  Having  made  a  Catholic,  a  dean,  at  Oxford,  with- 
out any  opposition,  be  trieil  to  make  a  monk  a  mas(«r  of  arts  at 
Cambridge :  which  attempt  tlie  Uuivemity  rvsisteii,  anil  defcat<il 
him.  He  then  went  back  to  hin  favourite  Oxford.  On  the  dtath 
of  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  he  commanded  that  there 
should  be  elected  to  succeed  him,  one  Mr.  Amthony  Farmkr, 
whose  only  recommendation  was,  that  he  was  of  the  King's  relig- 
ion. The  Uuivemity  plnrked  up  courage  at  last,  and  refused. 
The  King  substituted  another  man,  and  it  still  refuMtl,  resolving 
to  stand  by  its  own  election  of  a  Mr.  Hmuwh.  "^Xift  iiiik  V^-wsX, 
upoB  this,  puoiabed  Mr.  Hough,  ami  fevfe-MA-VwcnSis  toe.'k^'^ 
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Hiding  them  hi  be  nprllnl  md  drrlftred  incapibliT  of  boUop 
iiv  chorcfa  prefennent :  thm  hp  prooorded  to  wfa>t  he  sipfiaed 
)  be  bis  highest  et^jt,  but  h»  what  was,  id  bet,  hia  IwA  plugr 
LAilt'oretnoet  in  bis  tumble  off  bis  throne. 

Ill'  ha^  issued  a  ij«-laiatii>ii  that  there  dioold  he  no  itiigiBW 
~t.~  or  penal  laws,  in  order  lo  h>t  in  the  OUh<dics  nan  evalj; 
III  tlie  Protestant  (li«6e.Dten,  tmmindlul  of  thnnwelvo^  had  git- 
iiitly  jdned  the  n^ulAr  chanh  in  oppoaiog  it  toi>th  mad  uiL 
Ir'  {^iog  and  Father  Petnt  now  re«otral  to  have  this  rad,  tm  a 
I  lain  Sonday,  in  all  the  churches,  anil  to  order  it  to  be  cinvlOed 
jr  that  purpoae  b;  the  lushopa.  The  latter  took  counael  iritli 
!■.■  ArehMehop  of  Canlerbuiy,  who  «-as  in  disgraoc ;  aitd  tbij 
pulved  thai  the  dM-latutitm  should  iiwt  be  mad,  and  that  thtj 
oiihl  petition  the  King  ngainet  it.  Thi-  An-hbishop  fcanudr 
r<.>tc  out  the  petition,  and  sis  bbhitps  truil  iutu  the  King^  latl- 
i^iitibcr  the  same  night  to  prcscot  it,  to  his  infinite  mi  lunibliiiiiBl 
L.vt  da;  was  the  Sunday  fixed  for  tlie  rending,  and  it  vaa  aaif 
'ii'i  by  two  hundre*!  clergymen  out  of  ten  thousuid.  T\»  KlOg 
'Solved  agunat  all  advifc  to  pmsecute  the  bbhope  in  the  Omt 

King's  Bench,  and  within  threv  weeks  the;  were  aoiniiword 
fore  the  Privy  Council,  and  comntitted  to  the  Timtw.  Aa  tfaa 
X  bishops  were  taken  to  that  diamal  plaee,  by  natcr,  the  PWri^_ 
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the  acquittal  of  the  bisho|w,"  he  eaiil,  in  hie  digged  way,  "  Call 
jou  that  nothing  I     It  iii  bo  much  the  worec  for  them." 

Between  the  petition  anU  the  trial,  the  tjuecn  bad  given  Inrtb  to 
a  Bon,  whii'h  Futlier  I'etre  rather  thought  was  owing  to  Saint  Wini- 
fred. But  I  iloubt  if  Saint  Winifred  Lad  much  to  do  with  it  aa  the 
King's  friend,  imuttnuch  as  the  entirely  new  prospect  of  a  Catholic 
Nicceasor  (for  buth  Che  King's  duughters  were  Protestants)  deter- 
mined the  Eaki^  Of  Siiu^WiJBUKy,  Danbv,  and  Devonhhirk, 
LonD  LuuLEV,  the  Bisiiur  ok  Lunuon,  Aumikal  Kuiwell,  and 
CouiNKL  SiPSEV,  to  invitu  the  Prince  of  Orange  over  to  England. 
The  Koyal  Mole,  necing  his  danger  at  last,  made,  in  his  fright, 
many  gn'At  eonccasions,  butidett  raising  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men  ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not  a  man  for  James  the  Sec- 
ond to  co|)e  with.  His  p reparations  were  extraordioahly  Tigorous, 
and  his  mind  wus  resolved. 

For  a  fortnight  after  the  Prince  was  ready  Co  sail  for  England, 
a  great  wind  from  the  west  prevented  the  departure  of  his  fleet. 
£vea  when  the  wind  lulled,  and  it  did  soil,  it  was  dispereed  by  a 
Btonn,  and  was  obliged  to  put  boek  to  refit.  At  last,  on  the  first 
of  November,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  the  Prot- 
eatant  east  wind,  as  it  was  long  called,  began  bi  blow  ;  and  on  the 
third,  the  people  of  Dover  and  the  people  of  Calais  saw  a  fleet 
twenty  miles  long  sidling  gallantly  by,  between  the  two  plac«n. 
On  Monday,  the  fifth,  it  anchored  at  Torbay  in  Devonshire,  and 
the  Prince,  with  a  oplendid  retinue  of  otticere  and  men,  marched 
into  Eieter,  But  the  people  in  that  western  part  of  the  counti; 
had  suffered  so  much  in  The  Bloody  Assize,  that  they  bad  lost 
heart.  Few  people  Joined  him  ;  and  he  began  to  think  of  return- 
ing, and  publbhing  the  invitation  he  had  received  from  tbuee  lordi, 
as  his  justification  for  having  come  at  all.  At  this  crisis,  some  oT 
the  gentry  joined  him  :  the  Itiiyal  army  begun  to  falter  ;  an  engagiy 
ment  was  signed,  by  which  all  who  set  their  liaod  Ui  it  declared 
that  they  would  sup|)ort  one  another  in  defence  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  three  King'loinB,  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  From  that  time,  the  cause  received  no 
check  :  the  greateat  tuwns  in  Englan<l  began,  one  after  another,  to 
declare  for  the  Prince ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  all  safe  with  him 
when  the  University  of  Oxfunl  ufl'erod  to  melt  down  il«  phite,  if 
he  wanted  any  money. 

By  this  time  the  King  was  running  about  in  a  pitiable  way, 
toQcbiog  people  for  the  Kinir's  evil  in  one  place,  reviewing  hia 
troops  in  another,  and  bleeding  from  tlie  nose  in  a  third.  The 
young  Prince  was  sent  to  Pi'rtsmouth,  Father  PrK-K  ■*<(&*.  cffi  'ika 
M  abot  to  Fnuux,  and  there  was  a  gcuenl  uv\  a'v'iS^  &a\K.t*)^  >& 
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all  tiiti  prJesU  ami  friars.     One  nSU:r  anuLlim,  LIik  Kin^B  m*mt  » 

pi)rtiiiit  oBiueiB  tuiU  frientU  ilewrWd  him  and  unaii  uver  to  tbt 

PriDcv.      la  the  nigbt,  tils  dau^tiUir  Anna  fled  rtom  Whilebal 

PiiUu-e ;  anil  the  Biahop  of  London,  who  bul  onoe  been. 

rode  before  her  with  a  drawn  sword  in  hi»  h»nd,  and  p' 

saddle-      "God  help  me,"  eriwi  llie  miscisblr  King: 

childrcQ  have  fbi^okeo  me  !"     In  his  wildnem,  after 

i^iieb  lords  ils  were  in  London,  whether  he  dhould  or  i 

a  Parliament,  and  after  naming  three  of  tlieia  to 

the  Prinee,  he  resclrwl  to  fly  to  Fmnoe-     He  hod  ll 

of  Wales  brought  baik  from  Portsmouth  ;  and  the 

Quoeu  cTOdsed  the  rirer  u>  l^mbeth  in  «i  optai  boat,  un  s 

able  wet  night,  and  got  iiafdy  away.     This  was  on  Ibc  niglit  rf' 

the  ninth  of  December. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  oioming  of  the  elorenth,  tlif  f^ug,  »!*' 
li:i-l,  in  tie  meantime,  recnivcd  a  letter  from  the  Prinop  rf  OniWi 
Btuting  hia  otyects,  got  out  nf  Iml,  told  LoKii  N'aKmi7KBVH.>UfV.' 
will)  lay  in  bis  room  not  to  op«u  the  Hoor  uiiti]  the  ufiual  bnw  ■ ' 
the  monung,  and  went  down  the  book  stura  (the  aaiuu,  I  Mppom ; 
)>y  which  the  pricat  in  the  wig  aud  gwu  nad  cntnr  up  ta  hiii 
b'mther)  and  cjxissed  the  tiitst  in  n  amM  boat '.  sinking  tiMr  xnat: 
6>-id  of  England  by  the  way.     HunK*  baTias  been  pfmrided.  Is 
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Catholic  Chnpck,  and  lookcil  about  in  all  directions  for  Father 
Petre  and  the  Jrauitu,  while  the  Popr'a  amtnsaaiior  was  running 
away  in  the  drcM  of  a  footman.  Tlicy  found  no  Jetiuits  :  but  a 
man,  wlio  had  onct-  been  u  frigbteni>d  witncsH  before  Ji-HVryB  in 
court.  HAW  a  uwollen  dninkcn  fupe  looking  through  a  wInJow 
down  lit  Wapping,  wliieli  lie  wel!  ri'menihereit.  The  face  was  in 
a  aaihir'H  drcaa,  but  he  knew  it  to  be  the  fm-c  of  that  aceuraed 
Judp%  and  lie  wiziil  him.  The  pei>ple,  to  their  luHting  honour, 
did  not  tear  him  Ut  pieces.  After  knocking  him  about  a  Mttle, 
they  took  him,  in  the  boAest  agonii'«  of  terror,  to  the  Lonl  Major, 
who  scot  him,  iit  bin  own  shrieking  petition,  to  the  Tower  for  safi'ty. 
There,  he  die<l. 

Their  bewilderment  eontiouing,  the  people  now  lighted  bonfires 
and  nuule  rfjoi<'ingfi,  an  if  they  hod  any  reason  to  be  glad  ti>  have 
the  King  Wk  ugnin.  But,  his  stny  was  very  short,  for  the 
English  guanli  were  removtHi  from  Whiteliall,  Dutch  guards  wer« 
marched  up  to  it,  and  he  won  told  by  one  of  hiK  late  ministers  that 
the  Prince  would  enter  London  next  (by,  and  he  had  better  go  to 
Ham.  He  wiid.  Ham  was  a  eold  damp  plaiv,  and  he  would  rather 
go  to  Roehivter.  He  thought  himwlf  very  eunning  in  this,  a*  he 
meant  to  escape  from  Itix-hmter  to  Fraiiiv.  The  I'rinec  of  Orange 
anil  his  friends  knew  that,  perfivtly  well,  and  desired  nothing  more. 
So,  he  went  to  Omvesend,  in  his  royal  horgi',  altemk-d  by  certain 
lord^  and  «-at<-heil  by  ]>uteh  tniipH,  and  (litieil  by  the  generous 
people,  who  were  far  more  forgiving  than  he  hail  ever  been,  when 
they  saw  him  in  his  humiliation.  Otx  the  night  of  the  twenty-third 
of  Uecember,  not  even  then  undemtanding  that  evenboily  wanted 
tfl  get  rid  of  him,  he  went  out,  abKunlly.  thmugh  his  Kiiehestcr 
garden,  down  to  the  Meilway,  and  got  away  t"  France,  where  ho 
rejoinwi  the  Vneen. 

Tliere  had  li-en  a  couni-il  in  his  nlwenee.  of  th<'  h>nl^  aiKt  tho 
authorities  of  I»udon.  When  the  l'rin<-e  came,  on  the  day  after 
the  King's  departure,  he  Kumnioinil  the  Innlii  to  nx-et  him.  and 
soon  aflerwanls,  all  tliiwi-  who  had  serriil  in  any  of  the  Parlia- 
ments of  Kins  <'h!»rh'?i  the  Sii-ond.  It  wan  finally  reiwilviil  liy 
these  authuritii-s  that  the  thnme  was  vai-ani  liy  the  comluet  of 
King  James  the  Seivxid  ;  that  it  was  imimpixtent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  ()f  this  Pn>te«tant  king'h>m,  to  Is-  governed  by  a  Puiiinh 
prince;  that  the  Prin-v  ami  Prinw-ss  of  Orangi'  should  be  King 
and  Quecu  during  their  liveH  ami  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them  ; 
and  that  tlu-ir  childn<n  shoulil  su.i-eeil  them,  if  they  had  any. 
That  if  tliey  had  none,  the  Primi-ss  Anne  ami  her  children  should 
succeed  ;  tlutt  if  she  hod  nunc,  the  heirw  of  the  I'rim-e  »f  Uran^ 
abouJd  succeed. 
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On  tbe  thirteenth  of  Januai;,  ouo  thoutanil  i 
cislity-niDe,  the  PriuM  and  Prinoesa,  Dttiiig  on  a  tlinoc  in 
hall,  bound  theauelfM  lu  thffit^  couditioiu.     The  ProtcMaii 
ioD  waa  eetabUBbed  in  England,  and  Ettghnd^  gn*C  and 
Revolution  was  complete  ~ 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

1  RATE  DOW  ftrrired  at  the  dose  of  my  little  histra;. 
whicli  sncceeded  the  famous  Rerolutioo  of  one  thou 
and  eight;-dght,  would  ndtheT  be  nisit;  related  nor  a 
bIimA  id  such  a  book  as  this. 

^^'illiam  and  Mar;  reigned  together,  five  Teare. 
of  his  good  wife,  William  ncenpied  the  throne,  alone,  fbr  m 
longiT.     During  hia  TPign,  on  the  sisteenth  of  September,  oae  ti 
sand  scTen  hundred  tind  one,  the  poor  wr«k  creature  who  had  a 
heen  Jamee  the  Secoml  of  Bngland.  died  in  Prance.     In  tlu  n 
tinii'  he  had  done  his  utmoet  (whicli  was  not  mueb)  to  ouue  W&^ 
linm  to  be  assassinated,  and  to  n^ain  luB  loet  dominioDS. 
ftia  was  declared,  by  the  Frmch  King,  the  rightfUl  King  of  I 
Iniid  ;  and  was  called  in  Ptanoe,  Thb  Crxtaukr  Suirt  On 
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ftnd  the  Jacobites  —  oh  Im  friends  were  called  —  put  forward  his 
soii,CHAKLG:t  Edwari),  luiown  as  the  YouDgCbevklier.  The  High- 
landers of  Scotland,  an  extremely  truublesome  Mid  wrong-headed 
nee  on  the  subject  of  the  Stuarts,  espoused  his  cause,  and  he  joined 
them,  and  there  wiu  a  Scottioh  rebellion  to  make  bim  king,  in  which 
many  gHllant  and  devoted  gentlemen  lost  their  Uvea.  It  was  a 
hard  matter  for  Charles  Edward  to  escape  abroad  again,  with  a 
high  priee  on  liis  head  ;  but  tlio  Scottish  people  were  extraordi- 
narily faithful  ta  liira,  mid,  after  undergoing  many  romantic  advent- 
ures, not  unlike  those  of  Churica  the  Second,  he  escaped  to  France. 
A  number  of  charming  stories  and  lielightful  songs  arose  out  of  the 
Jacobite  feelings,  and  belong  to  the  Jacobite  times.  Otherwise  I 
think  the  Stuartu  were  a  public  nuisance  ^together. 

It  was  in  tliu  reign  of  Ocorge  the  Tliird  that  England  lost  North 
America,  by  pcniiiiting  in  taxing  her  without  her  own  consent. 
That  immenHe  country,  made  independent  under  Wahhisutok, 
and  left  to  itself,  ttouine  the  I'nited  Slates ;  one  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  the  lurth.  In  thtiie  tinieM  in  which  I  writt.-,  it  is  honour- 
ably remarkable  for  protecting  ita  Ruhjects,  wheteTer  they  may 
tnTcl,  with  a  dignity  nml  a  determination  which  is  a  model  far 
En^ond.  Between  you  an<l  me,  England  has  rather  lost  ground 
in  this  respect  since  tlie  iloyH  of  Oliver  CromwelL 

The  Union  of  Great  Britain  with  Irehind  —  which  had  been  get- 
ting on  Tery  ill  by  itself^  took  place  ut  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third,  on  the  second  of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety -eight 

William  thb  Foubih  succeeded  George  the  Fourth,  in  the  year 
one  thouaand  eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  reigned  seven  years. 
QuEEX  Victoria,  hi>i  niece,  the  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
the  fourth  son  of  fieiirge  tlic  Thini,  came  to  the  throne  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seren.  She 
was  mame<)  Ui  Priniu  Albkkt  of  Saxe  Ootha  on  the  tenth  of 
Februaij,  one  thousand  eight  hundre<l  and  forty.  She  is  yci7  good, 
and  much  beloved.     So  I  end,  like  the  crier,  with 

God  Save  the  (juksm  I 
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